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The  Freemen  of  Ancient  Athens. 

THE  materialistic  interpretation  of  history,  first  discovered 
and  formulated  by  Marx  and  Engels  and  first  adequately 
elaborated  by  Labriola,  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
plied, at  least  in  writings  accessible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  histories  to  which  we  must  go  for  our  facts  if 
we  would  know  anything  of  the  past  life  of  the  world  are  still 
the  histories  written  by  men  with  theological  or  other  ideo- 
logical explanations  for  the  course  of  events,  by  men  who 
believed  that  ideas  fell  from  heaven  or  were  bestowed  upon 
the  race  by  gifted  individuals  who  arose  from  time  to  time, 
and  each  in  his  turn  infused  new  life  into  a  sluggish,  stupid 
humanity. 

Yet  these  old  historians  and  the  sheltered,  conservative 
scholars  who  cling  to  old  traditions  have  preserved  countless 
facts  of  untold  value,  which  only  need  to  be  re-interpreted 
in  the  light  of  historical  materialism,  to  make  the  past  history 
of  mankind  luminous  with  meaning  and  prophetic  with  the 
promise  of  a  larger  life  for  the  generation  next  to  come. 

.My  subject  in  this  article  is  the  freemen  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens. I  wish  to  speak  in  particular  of  that  period  of  Athenian 
history,  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  more  especially  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
which  were  produced  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  works  of 
literature  and  art  which  have  left  their  impress  on  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  world  ever  since.  Was  it  by  accident  that 
in  this  one.  city  at  this  one  epoch  the  mitid  of  man  reached 
heights  that  have  scarcely  been  equaled  through  all  the  ages, 
even  amid  the  material  achievements  of  the  last  hundred 
years?  If  no  accident  what  was  the  cause?  This  is  a  riddle 
that  has  baffled  the  historians  of  all  subsequent  ages,  and 
only  the  socialist  has  the  clue  to  the  answer*  It  is  found  in 
our  fundamental  principle  of  historical  materialism. 

1 


2  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALIST  BEVIEW 

For  an  adequate  statement  of  this  theory,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  Marx,  Engels  or  Labriola,  but  this  time,  instead  of 
quoting  from  these  writers,  I  will  try  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary, of  the  theory  in  easier  and  simpler  language  than  they 
employ.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  sacrificing  complete 
accuracy  to  simplicity,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  understood  that 
I  am  not  attempting  a  scientific  definition. 

Human  beings,  in  order  to  live,  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  and,  outside  the  tropics  at  least,  with 
clothing  and  shelter.  All  human  beings  of  whom  we  have 
any  definite  knowledge  have  supplied  these  material  wants 
by  some  sort  of  associated  labor,  from  the  communal  gens 
of  the  Iroquois  Indian  to  the  capitalist  society  of  today  with 
its  wage  slaves  and  its  trust  magnates.  Now  the  discovery 
of  Marx  is  that  each  successive  industrial  system,  by  which 
the  people  of  any  given  time  and  place  supply  their  material 
wants,  is  the  determining  cause  of  the  political  systems  which 
accompany  it  or  follow  it,  and  likewise  of  the  general  cur- 
rents of  thought,  opinion  and  feeling  which  accompany  or  fol- 
low it.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  ideas  of  men  which  de- 
termine their  material  conditions,  but,  speaking  generally,  it 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  past  and  present  economic  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  prevalent  ideas,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  current  of  what  we  call  intellectual  life.  This  does 
not  mean  that  ideas  have  had  no  part,  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  race,  but  it  does  mean  that  every  victorious  idea  has 
had  its  roots  in  a  definite  economic  situation,  and  could  not 
have  developed  had  the  economic  situation  been  radically  dif- 
ferent. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  social  life  of  the 
self-governing  cities  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  despotic  mon- 
archies of  vast  extent  which  covered  western  Asia  and  north- 
western Africa.  One  obvious  cause  for  this  difference  lies 
in  the  geographical  character  of  the  territory.  The  level 
plains  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  favorable  to  the  movement 
of  large  armies,  and  the  primitive  communism  of  these  coun- 
tries was  crushed  out  by  the  growing  military  power  of  ris- 
ing rulers,  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cut  up  into  little  valleys  by 
steep  mountains,  while  a  large  part  of  its  territory  is  com- 
posed of  islands  large  and  small.  The  communal  system 
thus  persisted  far  later  than  in  Asia,  and  its  traces  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Athens  as 
we  find  it  at  the  earliest  historical  period.  And  as  clans  and 
tribes  evolved  into  states,  with  ruling  and  subject  classes, 
each  valley  and  each  island  in  Greece  became  a  state  by  it- 
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self.  Frequent  wars  between  tribes  and  the  discovery  that  a 
prisoner  was  a  valuable  asset,  since  he  could  produce  more 
food  than  he  could  6at,  had  made  general  a  system  of  chattel 
slavery  throughout  the  states  of  Greece.  The  slaves  were 
not  members  of  an  inferior  or  alien  race.  They  were  almost 
always  native  Greeks,  of  the  same  blood  as  their  masters, 
and  with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  war,  it  was  not  impossible 
for  master  and  slave  to  change  places.  Agriculture  was  of 
course  the  main  industry,  especially  in  the  earliest  historical 
period.  But  Greece  was  not  only  mountainous,  it  was  also 
easily  accessible  to  the  sea,  with  a  multitude  of  good  harbors, 
and  the  timber  for  ship-building  ready  at,  hand,  and  so  it  was 
that  the  Greeks  became  a  sea-faring  people,  exchanging 
their  own  products  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Italy  and 
the  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Piracy  in  those  days 
was  a  respectable  industry,  and  necessarily  every  merchant 
ship  had  to  be  a  war  ship  in  self-defence. 

Thus  about  the  year  five  hundred  before  the  Christian 
era  we  find  the  people  of  Greece  living  in  their  little  self- 
governing  states,  gaining  their  living  by  agriculture  and 
commerce,  using  slave  labor  to  a  limited  extent,  and  mainly 
taken  up  with  their  wars  between  city  and  city,  and  with  their 
spreading  commerce.  They  had  founded  colonies  wherever 
their  ships  sailed,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
colonies  were  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the 
time  we  are  considering  the  king  of  Persia  had  consolidated 
under  his  rule  all  th^  other  great  monarchies  of  western 
Asia,  and  laid  siege  to  these  Greek  cities.  They  called  on 
Athens,  the  largest  city  in  Greece,  for  help,  and  the  Athen- 
ians accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition.  It  did  not  save 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  from  capture,  but  inflicted^  consider- 
able damage  on  the  Persians,  and  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the 
Great  King  upon  Athens.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
city  of  Athens.  It  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  and  the  expedition 
came  to  nothing.  The  king  persevered,  and  in  the  year  490 
B.  C.  fitted  out  the  famous  expedition  we  have  all  read  of  in 
our  school  books,  which  landed  near  Marathon,  on  the  coast 
of  Attica,  near  Athens.  The  battle  of  Marathon  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  large  Persian  army  by  a  much  smaller  army 
of  Greeks.  It  is  what  the  old-fashioned  historians  call  one 
of  the  world's  decisive  battles.  Perhaps  it  was,  if  battles 
ever  are  decisive.  But  there  were  economic  forces  that 
turned  the  scale  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  it  resulted 
in  its  turn  in  a  re-adjustment  of  economic  forces  that  were 
to  bring  about  immense  changes  before  a  generation  passed 
away.  The  Persian  army  was  composed  largely  of  unwill- 
ing soldiers  drawn  from  subject  nations,  forced  on  pain  of 
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death  to  go  to  an  unknown  country  and  fieht  the  battles  of 
the  Great  King.  The  Greeks  were  the  rulers  of  their  own 
state.  They  had  no  theories  of  natural  right  and  no  consci- 
entious principles  whatever  against  the  system  of  chattel 
slavery,  but  when  it  came  to  applying  that  system,  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  on  top  rather  than  underneath.  They  won  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  moral  effect  of  that  battle  was  to 
give  confidence  to  the  Greeks  in  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Persians,  and  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  city  of  Athens 
among  the  other  Greeks.  The  Athenians,  or  at  least  the  wiser 
heads  among  them,  knew  that  the  Persians  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  Persian  king  died 
soon  after,  and  Greece  thus  gained  a  breathing  spell,  which 
the  Athenians  used  in  building  more  ships.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  came  the  famous '  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  immense  army  and  navy  of  Persia  under  Xerxes.  Con- 
ventional historians  waste  most  of  their  enthusiasm,  in  de- 
scribing this  war,  over  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  where 
three  hundred  Spartans  threw  away  their  lives  in  defending 
a  pass  after  the  enemy  had  already  found  another  way 
around.  This  historical  episode  reminds  me  of  the  remark  of 
the  little  girl  who  had  been  regaled  with  Mrs.  Hemans'  story 
of  Casablanca, 

"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled," 

and  staid  there  until  burned  up  because  he  had  been  ordered 
by  his  father  to  remain  until  further  notice,  and  an 
untimely  death  on  the  part  of  the  father  had  prevented  the 
further  notice.  The  opinion  of  the  little  American  girl  was, 
"I  fink  he  was  dreffle  good,  but  he  wasn't  the  least  bit 
smart."  So  with  the  Spartans,  they  may  have  been  dreffle 
brave,  but  they  didn't  display  any  great  amount  of  brain 
work. 

The  Athenians  were  different.  When  the  Persian  army, 
said  to  number  a  million  men,  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  they  didn't  stand  their  ground  and  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds  until  the  last  Athenian  was  slain.  That 
might  have  made  fine  material  for  poets,  but  the  Athenians 
were  strictly  materialistic.  They  moved  their  wives,  their 
children  and  their  movable  property  from  the  mainland  to  a 
neighboring  island,  while  their  fighting  men  went  on  board 
their  ships  and  with  rather  ungracious  support  from  the 
other  Greeks,  met  the  Persians  where  they  were  weakest, 
at  sea.  Persia  was  an  inland  country,  and  its  fleet  was  drawn 
from  subject  nations  who  were  none  too  enthusiastic  in  fight- 
ing for  their  conquerors,  moreover,  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Greeks  in  naval  tactics.    The  Persian   fleet    was    driven 
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from  the  coast  of  Greece,  then  pursued  home  and  demolished 
there.  The  land  campaign  dragged  on  for  a  year,  but  the 
Persians  finally  withdrew  in  defeat,  never  to  return.  It  was 
at  sea  that  the  real  contest  was  fought  out,  and  the  smaller 
states  of  Greece  were  obliged  to  recognize  that  it  was  to  the 
energy  and  vigor  of  Athens  that  they  owed  their  escape  from 
slavery  to  the  Persians. 

The  Athenians,  as  I  have  said,  were  materialistic,  and  they 
were  not  slow  in  utilizing  this  sentiment  for  practical  ends. 
They  organized  at  once  a  confederacy  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Greece,  under  their  own  leadership.  The  object  of  this 
confederacy  was  to  keep  the  Aegean  sea  clear  of  Persian  war- 
ships. At  first  each  city  provided  its  quota  of  ships,  but  by 
insensible  changes  one  city  after  another  began  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  instead  of  furnishing  war  vessels,  until  finally  the 
confederacy  had  become  an  empire.  Athens  provided  the 
ships  and  the  marines  while  the  subject  cities  put  up  the 
money. 

As  every  socialist  knows,  the  character  of  a  people  is 
modified  profoundly  by  changes  in  its  way  of  getting  a  live- 
lihood. Let  us  then  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  economic 
change  that  came  about  in  Athens  as  the  maritime  suprem- 
acy of  this  city  became  an  established  fact. 

The  new  revenue,  which  made  Athens  the  wealthiest  city 
of  Greece,  arose  partly  from  the  direct  money  tribute  of  the 
subject  cities  and  partly  from  the  commerce  with  countries 
near  and  far,  now  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Athen- 
ian navy  commanded  the  seas,  and  could  protect  its  mer- 
chants and  merchant  ships  wherever  they  went,  an  advan- 
tage far  more  rare  and  important  in  those  troublous  times 
than  it  seems  now. 

Private  wealth  in  Athens  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  there  was  a  distinct  obstacle  to  its  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few.  The  political  power  was  not,  as  in 
more  civilized  nations,  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  plu- 
tocrats, it  was  in  the  entire  body  of  free  citizens.  There 
were  occasional  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  better  classes,  as 
they  called  themselves  even  at  that  early  day,  to  get  control, 
but  they  were  usually  ineffective.  On  two  occasions  the  aris- 
tocrats were  temporarily  successful,  but  only  to  be  hurled 
from  power  again. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  essential  class  which  holds  the 
political  power,  and  in  imperial  Athens  the  essential  class 
was  the  citizen  soldiery,  ready  on  occasion  to  put  down  re- 
volts of  subject  cities,  and  to  meet  the  enemies  of  Athens  in 
the  field  or  at  sea. 

So  it  was  that  the  democracy  remained  in  power.     And  it 
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used  its  power  to  put  pretty  heavy  taxes  on  the  holders  of 
exceptionally  large  fortunes,  and  to  provide  a  modest  sup- 
port, in  tlie  way  of  pay  for  jury  service  and  other  political 
f4uties,  for  all  free  Athenians  who  did  not  draw  a  comfortable 
income  from  the  labor  of  slaves.  Commerce  was  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  aliens  and  freed  slaves,  of  whom  there 
were  at  the  age  we  are  considering,  according  to  the  figures  of 
Engels,  45,000.  Of  free  Athenian  citizens  there  were  90,000, 
and  of  slaves  365,000. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  discuss  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  status  of  these  slaves  who  made  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  population,  nor  shall  I  try  to  discuss  the  question  of 
whether  slavery  was  right  or  wrong.  The  Athenians  were 
fond  of  ethical  discussions,  bbt  we  have  no  record  of  their  discuss- 
ing this  question.  Slaves  then  were  the  same  necessary  element 
in  production  that  machinery  is  today.  And  by  the  way,  at 
Athens  the  slaves  were  private  property,  while  at  Sparta  they 
were  collective  property,  but  that  slaves  could  be  dispensed 
with  simply  did  not  occur  to  either  Spartans  or  Athenistns. 

Some  facts  are  preserved  regarding  the  social  status  of  the 
slaves,  but  they  would  be  irrelevant  here.  We  are  now  con- 
cerned with  the  freemen. 

Here  at  Athens  was  a  situation  absolutely  unique  in  the 
history  cf  the  world  even  up  to  the  present  day,  yet  present- 
ing a  striking  analogy  with  the  probable  situation  when  col- 
lectivism shall  have  been  established.  Here  were  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  women  and  children  in  a  single  community,  all 
raised  above  the  need  of  drudgery  and  the  fear  of  want,  with 
a  large  degree  of  freedom  and  an  abundance  of  leisure.  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  theories  of  the  opponents  of  socialism,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  brutish  degeneracy,  a  reversion  to 
savagery.  What  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  find  in  this  one 
epoch  and  in  this  one  city,  is  the  most  intense  intellectual  life 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  a  life  that  produced  the  trag- 
edies of  Aeschylus.  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  orations  of 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

To  socialists  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  We  under- 
stand that  human  beings  can  not  survive  on  this  earth  with- 
out gratifying  their  material  desires.  We  understand  that  as 
long  as  social  adjustments  make  it  hard  for  each  individual 
to  gratify  his  material  desires,  so  long  he  must  be  mainly  con- 
cerned with  them,  since  otherwise  he  probably  would  not  sur- 
vive. And  we  can  see,  too,  that  if  a  large  body  of  people  in 
one  community,  where  they  can  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
could  be  relieved  from  the  everlasting  pressure  of  material 
wants,  the  way  would  be  open  for  intellectual  wants  to  rise 
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into  consciousness  and  dominate  the  life  of  the  community. 
This  is  precisely  what  happened  at  Athens,  and  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  look  for  like  results  when  like  conditions 
shall  repeat  themselves  on  a  larger  scale. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  contrast  to  be  noted  be- 
tween the  motives  operating  on  the  freemen  of  ancient  Athens 
and  those  operating  on  the  freemen  of  the  future  collectivist 
society.  At  Athens  the  matter  of  greatest  concern  was  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  city  by  war  and  diplomacy, 
and  therefore  these  arts  were  most  highly  esteemed  and  were 
perhaps  the  readiest  path  to  distinction.  In  the  future  society 
the  most  essential  thing  will  be  the  improvement  of  means  of 
production,  the  perfecting  of  processes  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  results  with  the  least  outlay.  The  inventor  and  the 
efficient  superintendent  will  thus  be  honored  as  the  greatest 
public  benefactors. 

But  while  noting  this  one  contrast,  we  must  note  many 
points  of  agreement.  And  first,  ethics.  The  moral  ideal 
which  was  current  among  the  Athenians  was  not  an  ideal  of 
personal  holiness,  of  self-renunciation  and  saintly  purity,  to 
be  rewarded  by  eternal  felicity  in  some  hypothetical  hereafter. 
True,  they  had  their  traditions  and  their  speculations  about 
the  hereafter,  but  we  may  safely  infer  from  one  of  the  popu- 
lar comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  they  did  not  take  them  very 
seriously.  Their  moral  ideal  was  the  ideal  of  a  citizen  highly 
developed  in  all  his  faculties  and  highly  useful  to  his  native 
city,  and  this  ideal  being  a  reasonable  one  and  to  an  extent 
attainable,  was  sincerely  held.  The  Athenians  did  not  need  to 
be  hypocrites  and  they  were  not  hypocrites.  Hypocrisy  is  the 
consequence  of  a  different  economic  situation  from  the  one 
that  prevailed  at  Athens.  Most  well-to-do  Americans  are 
hypocrites,  but  it  is  foolish  to  blame  them  for  it,  they  have  to 
be  if  they  are  to  become  or  remain  well-to-do  Americans  under 
present  economic  conditions.  I  shall  not  go  into  particulars, 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  unkind  things  regarding  a  class  among 
whom  I  have  friends.  Besides,  there  is  a  better  example  to 
contrast  with  the  Athenians,  and  that  is  afforded  by  a  contem- 
porary and  neighboring  nation  with  whom  they  came  into 
ifrequent  contact. 

The  Spartans,  so  dear  to  bourgeois  moralists,  were  con- 
summate, contemptible  hypocrites.  Perhaps  contemptible  is 
too  strong  a  word.  I  should  rather  say  deplorable.  They 
were  hypocrites  because  they  had  to  be  hypocrites  to  keep 
their  commanding  position,  just  like  countless  other  hypo- 
crites since.  They  were  the  descendants  of  a  small  but  war- 
like tribe  who,  shortly  before  the  historical  period  began,  had 
migrated  from  northern   Greece  into  the  peninsula  west  of 
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Athens  known  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and  had  established  them- 
selves as  rulers  over  the  natives.  They  were  only  a  small  part 
of  the  population  there,  they  had  no  particular  advantage  in 
the  way  of  superior  weapons,  and  their  position  as  the  ruling 
class  gave  them  a  very  comfortable  living  on  the  labor  of 
others.  But  this  position  was  a  precarious  one,  and  it  rested 
on  the  belief  that  they,  the  Spartans,  were  invincible  in  battle 
and  were  marvelously  brave,  to  the  point  of  preferring  death 
to  surrender.  Now  this  was  a  colossal  humbug,  the  Spar- 
tans were  very  much  like  other  people  in  their  natural  im- 
pulses, and  on  one  notable  occasion,  when  the  Athenians  had 
a  Spartan  army  cornered  on  the  little  island  of  Sphacteria,  it 
sensibly  chose  the  alternative  of  surrender  rather  than  death, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been 
successfully  humbugged  by  the  Spartans  for  so  many  years. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Spartans  held  their  slaves 
as  collective  property.  There  was  a  necessity  for  this.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Spartans  as  a  ruling  class  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  their  military  discipline,  along  with  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  the  other  Greeks  as  to  their  bravery.  If  they 
had  allowed  their  young  men  to  divert  their  interest  from 
military  affairs  into  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  their  supremacy 
would  have  ended.  Historically,  that  is  the  way  it  finally  did 
end.  They  kept  up  the  pretense  of  superhuman  bravery  and 
contempt  of  wealth  so  effectively  that  they  won  the  allegiance 
of  most  of  the  other  Greeks,  and,  with  their  aid,  finally  de- 
feated Athens  in  a  war  which  lasted  a  whole  generation.  The 
Spartan  generals  then  had  immense  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  forgot  their  traditional  contempt  for  wealth  and 
went  after  it  eagerly,  the  military  discipline  of  the  nation  was 
relaxed,  and  with  the  next  war  Sparta  was  defeated  and  sank 
into  obscurity,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  difference  between  Sparta  and  Athens  was  this:  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  rested  on  a  genuine  efficiency,  intel- 
lectual a^  well  as  physical,  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of 
equal  citizens.  There  was  no  subject  class  at  Athens  except 
the  slaves,  who  didn't  count,  not  being  soldiers,  and  the  freed- 
men  and  resident  foreigners,  who  were  well  treated  and  con- 
tented. There  was  a  substantial  identity  of  interests  among 
the  ninety  thousand  freemen  of  Athens,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  be  h3rpocrites.  They  had  not 
learned  to  make  a  virtue  of  total  abstinence  from  the  wine  that 
their  vineyards  produced,  neither  had  they  learned  to  make 
extra  profits  by  putting  poisonous  chemicals  into  their  wines. 
They  had  not  learned  to  sentimentalize  over  the  eternal  jus- 
tice of  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  men,  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, bond  and  free,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  had  not 
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invented  the  sweat-shop,  and  they  inflicted  summary  penalties 
on  such  of  their  own  citizens  as  were  guilty  of  cruelty  toward 
their  slaves. 

The  traditional  religion  of  Athens,  with  its  roots  in  an 
economic  situation  far  earlier  than  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing, was  a  worship  of  the  Olympian  deities  such  as  Homer  de- 
scribes, and  especially  of  Athena  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ath- 
ens. This  religion  was  a  social,  not  a  private  matter.  There 
was  no  special  coterie  of  particularly  good  people,  who  were 
more  religious  than  the  rest  and  were  tfierefore  supposed  to  be 
surer  than  the  others  of  a  safe  passage  to  the  Elysian  fields, 
which  by  the  way  are  rather  a  more  artistic  conception  than 
golden  streets.  Quite  the  contrary,  religion  was  an  everyday 
matter  for  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  but  it  was  closely 
identified  with  patriotism.  And  again,  patriotism  was  not 
something  that  had  to  be  harped  on  as  a  sacred  duty,  it  was  to 
the  Athenian  the  natural  expression  of  his  enlightened  self- 
interest,  since  the  welfare  of  every  Athenian  citizen  was  close- 
ly bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian  state.  * 

My  statement  may  be  challenged  by  some  who  have  read 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  undoubtedly  contained  the 
germ  of  the  introspective,  personal-holiness  element  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  these  mys- 
teries did  not  develop  into  an  important  part  of  Athenian  life 
until  the  liberties  of  the  city  had  been  lost.  When  the  gods 
ceased  to  provide  the  Athenians  with  the  material  comforts 
of  life,  and  with  the  fullest  liberty  for  self-expression,  then  the 
need  was  felt  for  an  introspective  religion  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, and  the  versatile  Athenians  developed  a  very  good  re- 
ligion of  its  kind;  indeed  no  one  knows  how  large  a  deposit 
it  may  have  left  in  our  historic  Christianity. 

Introspective  religions  have  prevailed  during  the  world's  long 
night  of  slavery.  But  with  the  dawn  of  freedom  we  listen  back 
to  Athens  for  our  moral  ideas.  Not  purposeless  self-sacrifice  but 
rational  self-development,  not  asceticism  but  the  moderation  that 
prolongs  and  intensifies  pleasure,  not  humility  and  obedience  but 
strengtfi,  beauty  and  freedom,  these  are  the  ideals  that  will  re- 
animate the  men  and  women  of  all  the  world  as  the  victorious 
proletariat  wins  for  itself  the  same  right  to  live  that  the  freemen 
of  Athens  enjoyed  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago. 

As  to  the  art  of  Athens,  the  facts  are  so  bewildering  in  their 
number  and  significance  that  I  shall  not  attempt  any  comprehen- 
sive survey.  The  architectural  remains  of  the  Acropolis  have 
served  as  models  for  Europe  and  America  through  all  the  ages 
since  this  era  we  are  considering,  and  the  sculptures  are  still  pre- 
served as  our  most  precious  possessions.  But  it  is  of  the  dra- 
matic art  of  Athens  that  I  wish  to  speak  especially,  because  here 
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the  influence  of  genuine  democracy  upon  art  is  most  clearly  mani- 
fest. 

The  early  beginnings  of  the  Attic  drama  were  bound  up  with 
the  primitive  worship  of  DSonysos,  the  god  of  wine.  The  first 
festivals  of  Dionysos-worship  of  which  we  know  anytliing  con- 
sisted of  choral  singing  in  praise  of  the  god  or  in  commemoration 
of  some  of  the  simple  legends  about  him.  As  the  choruses  grew 
longer  and  more  elaborate,  an  actor  was  introduced,  who  carried 
on  a  dialogue  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus  while  the  singers  rest- 
ed. Later,  a  second  actor  was  added,  and  finally  a  third,  three 
being  the  limit  to  the  number  of  actors  on  the  stage  at  one  time 
even  in  the  most  highly  developed  Attic  drama. 

The  festivals  of  Dionysos  were  held  twice  a  year,  and  it  was 
only  on  these  occasions  that  dramas  were  presented.  All  ordi- 
nary occupations  were  suspended  at  these  times,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  seated  in  the  great  theater  of  Dionysos.  It  was 
open  to  the  sky  and  the  dramas  were  always  presented  in  the  day- 
time. On  each  occasion  several  new  plays  by  as  many  different 
authors  were  offered  in  competition  for  a  prize.  All  day  long  the 
thirty  thousand  Athenians  listened  with  critical  attention  to  plays 
of  a  character  that  demanded  even  more  intellectual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  spectator  than  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Thirty-three 
of  these  tragedies  and  eleven  of  the  comedies  have  been  pre- 
served intact  through  the  ages,  and  they  are  still  in  many  respects 
the  models  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Conventional  writers  speak  of  the  surpassing  genius  of 
Aeschivlus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  the 
writers  of  these  plays  that  have  been  preserved,  as 
if  the  genius  of  these  individuals  explained  the  pre- 
eminence of  Athens  in  the  dramatic  art.  But  we  know  that  while 
these  writers  won  many  dramatic  contests,  they  were  sometimes 
defeated  by  others  whose  works  have  been  lost.  There  was  thus 
a  large  group  of  dramatists  of  surpassing  intellectual  power,  sud- 
denly appearing  as  Athens  reached  the  economic  stage  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  disappearing  when  that  stage  was  passed. 
Art  can  grow  only  when  there  is  a  public  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  And  to  this  appreciation  two  things  are  needed,  leisure  and 
education.  i 

Education  at  Athens  was  not  thought  of  mainly  as  a  means 
for  fitting  boys  to  earn  their  living.  The  freemen  of  Athens  all 
lived  fairly  well,  measured  by  their  own  standards,  and  they  were 
not  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  starvation,  except  once  after  the  loss 
of  a  great  naval  battle,  when  the  enemy  commanded  the  sea.  What 
they  were  mainly  concerned  with  in  the  training  of  their  boys  was 
that  they  should  grow  up  into  well  rounded  men,  capable  of  serv- 
ing their  country  as  soldiers,  orators  or  diplomats,  but  also  ca- 
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pable  of  enjoying  life  intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  Poetry 
and  music,  art  and  literature,  were  the  inheritance  of  every  free- 
man at  Atiiens.  This  liberal  education  along  with  freedom  from 
mere  drudgery  and  anxiety  for  bread  made  the  freemen  of  Athens 
the  leaders  of  the  world. 

We  hear  much  now  of  industrial  education.  It  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  swing  of  th^  pendulum  back  from  the  merely  orna- 
mental education  which  prevailed  a  generation  ago.  Body  and 
mind  need  to  be  educated  together.  The  Athenians  knew  that  and 
acted  upon  it.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  progress  of  mod- 
;  em  industry  makes  necessary  extreme  specialization  of  study  and 
of  effort,  if  progress  is  to  be  continued.  But  from  ancient  Athens 
we  need  to  learn  that  no  specialist  can  do  his  best  work  in  any 
great  undertaking  without  the  appreciation  and  the  criticism  of  a 
large  body  of  people  capable  of  apprehending  in  its  main  outlines 
the  special  work  he  has  to  do.  And  no  specialist  can  do  the  high- 
est work  in  his  own  chosen  field  unless  he  can  take  a  broader  view 
that  will  show  him  the  relations  of  his  own  special  work  to  the 
work  of  the  rest. 

The  Athenians  were  not  perfect.  Privately  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  perfect  nation  would  be  uninteresting,  but  I  never 
knew  of  one  and  so  can  not  be  sure.  They  were  emerging  from 
barbarism  just  as  we  are  emerging  from  commercialism.  They 
had  an  inspiring  sense  of  solidarity  and  loyalty  to  their  city,  just 
as  we  the  workers  when  we  turn  from  the  final  conflict  for  our 
emancipation  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  world  shall  inevitably 
have  a  splendid  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class,  a 
class  that  by  the  disappearance  of  parasites  large  and  small  will 
have  become  as  broad  as  humanity  itself.  They  realized,  as  we 
^hall  realize,  that  the  welfare  of  each  was  inevitably  bound  up  in 
the  welfare  of  all.  They  had  no  need  to  be  hypocrites  as  we  shall 
have  no  need.  They  accepted  physical  pleasures  as  rational  if 
taken  in  moderation,  with  a  clear  view  of  their  consequences.  But 
.they  trained  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up  before 
them  an  intensity  of  intellectual  enjoyment  that  made  physical 
pleasures  very  small  by  comparison  and  made  possible  intellectual 
achievements  that  have  stimulated  the  life  of  all  who  have  come 
after. 

The  city  of  Athens  was  submerged  by  the  physical  force  of 
ignorant  despots,  but  the  ideals  of  Athens,  rooted  deep  in  fortu- 
natie  economic  conditions  that  are  soon  to  re-appear,  not  this  time 
for  a  few,  but  for  all,  these  ideals  will  re-assert  themselves  in  the 
free  and  happy  life  of  the  world  that  is  soon  to  be. 

Charles  H.  Kerr. 


Socialism  and  the  Trades-Unions. 

THE  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  trades-union  move' 
ment  to  the  Socialist  movement  is  still  an  open  question. 
It  is  true  our  national  convention  spent  two  days  in  de- 
bating it,  and  finally  by  a  divided  vote  passed  a  compara- 
tively innocuous  resolution  on  the  subject  But  it  is  unsafe  to 
assume  that  the  resolution  passed  really  states  the  views  of  all 
the  delegates  actually  recorded  as  voting  for  it.  The  debate  un- 
fortunately took  such  a  turn  that  many  delegates  who  believed 
an  expression  on  the  subject  unwise  and  unnecessary,  felt  that  a 
vote  against  the  proposed  resoluticm  would  inevitably  be  con- 
strued as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  trades-unions,  and  so  re- 
luctantly voted  for  a  resolution  which  they  believed  injudicious. 
-  Regarding,  then,  the  whole  question  as  one  open  for  discussion, 
with  no  pretentions  to  infallibility,  or  even  to  being  a  mouthpiece 
of  the  derided  "intellectuals,"  I  shall  try  to  contribute  a  few 
thoughts  that  may  aid  the  comradeship  in  reaching  a  rational  con- 
clusion. By  way  of  prefece,  permit  me  to  say  that,  though  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  any  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  gladly  admit  that  the  new  resolution  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  Indianapolis  resolution,  as  it  is  in  the  main  a  statement  of 
fact,  while  the  Indianapolis  resolution  was  an  attempt  to  persuade 
us  that  an  iridescent  rainbow  was  a  cold,  hard  fact.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  there  is  one  sentence  in  the  new  resolution  which 
places  us  in  an  absurd  position.  The  sentence  referred  to  is: 
"Neither  political  nor  other  differences  of  opinion  justify  the  divis- 
ion of  the  forces  of  labor  in  the  industrial  movement."  What  an 
edifying  spectacle  we  present — the  omniscient  Socialists  perched 
on  our  theoretical  mountain-peak  gazing  at  the  distant  battlefield, 
where  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  American  Labor 
Union  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death,  shouting  through  a 
cracked  megaphone  to  the  combatants  that  their  division  is  not 
"justified"  I  Justified  br  not,  the  division  is  there ;  the  war  is  on 
and  is  going  to  be  fought  out  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  own 
philosophy,  we  must  deal  with  the  facts,  as  they  exist,  not  as  we 
would  have  them  to  be. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Let  us  try  to  take  a  deeper  view  of  the 
whole  question.  To  this  end,  the  view-point  of  our  more  intelli- 
gent antagonists  may  be  of  real  service  to  us.  Prof.  John  Bates 
Qark,  of  Columbia  Universit}%  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
for  Diecember,  1903,  says: 

"The  recent  extension  of  the  principle  of  monopoly,  both  in 
the  practice  of  the  trusts  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  that  of  the  trade- 
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unions  on  the  other^  has  brought  prominently  into  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion the  nationalization  of  industry  on  a  socialistic  model.  Now 
that  free  competition  has  been  driven  from  the  field  in  many 
branches  of  industry^  it  is  admitted  that  its  action  tended  toward 
prc^ess  and  a  wide  approach  to  honesty  in  the  sharing  of  prod- 
ucts, such  as  monopoly  altogether  precludes. 

"The  conclusion,  however,  that  socialism  is  the  only  cure  for 
monopoly  is  premature,  for  the  trade-union,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear friendly  to  socialism,  is  in  principle  opposed  to  it  *  *  * 
The  reason  for  the  probable  conservative  attitude  of  the 
trade-union  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  If  organization  causes 
some  workingmen  to  thrive  partly  at  the  expense  of  others' 
there  are  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  co-operation  between  the  more 
and  the  less  favored  classes.  It  is  commonly  said  that  trade  organ- 
izations are  monopolies ;  and  if  the  statement  is  true,  there  must 
be  something  about  the  working  of  them  that  is  contrary,  not  only 
to  the  public  interest,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  remainder  of  the 
working  class  itself.  'Give  us  an  advance  in  wages,  and  charge  it 
to  the  public,'  is  often  the  demand,  tacitly  or  openly  expressed,  of 
union  men  in  the  employ  of  the  trusts.  It  is  often  to  the  advantage 
of  a  monopoly  to  share  its  spoils  with  its  employes.     *    *     * 

♦  *  *  "Such  an  ultra-democratic  program  as  socialism  pro- 
poses may  not  be  expected  to  appeal  strongly  to^those  whcrni  mo- 
nopoly gains  have  raised  above  the  common  level  of  immigrant 
and  unskilled,  or  at  least,  unorganized  laborers." 

In  the  ordinary  Socialist  conception  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment as  the  economic  army  of  the  working  class,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Socialist  movement  is  the  politi^  army  of  the  working 
class,  has  not  the  wish  been  father  to  the  thought?  And  has  not 
the  coldly  critical  eye  of  our  enemy.  Prof.  Clark,  discerned  the 
facts  more  accurately?  Is  not  Ptof.  Qark  on  the  solid  ground 
of  reality  when  he  says  that  the  victories  of  unionists  are  won 
partly  at  the  expense  of  others?  To  illustrate,  while  I  was  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  workers  in  the  meat  and  butchering 
industry  secured  an  award  from  the  Arbitration  Court,  giving 
them  fairer  conditions  and  a  substantial  increase  in  wages.  Im- 
mediately the  retail  price  of  meat  advanced  to  a  point  hiSierto  un- 
known, and  when  I  left  New  Zealand  the  retail  price  of  New 
2^1and  lamb  and  mutton  was  lower  in  London  (England)  than 
in  Wellington.  I  do  not  assert  that  there  may  not  have  been  other 
factors,  such  as  monopoly,  in  this  rise  in  the  retail  price  of  meat, 
but  I  do  assert  that  the  rise  in  wages  was  a  factor  in  the  rise  in 
meat,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  meat  workers  was  "partly  at  the 
expense"  of  all  the  workers,  organized  and  unorganized.  In  Wfcl- 
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lington.  For  the  meat  workers  this  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their  increased  wages,  but  there  was 
no  such  compensation  for  the  unorganized  workers  or  for  many 
of  the  organized,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  building  trades.  These 
are  cold  facts^  and  the  only  safe  rule  for  a  Socialist  is  to  continually 
test  his  theories  by  seeing  how  they  fit  proved  facts. 

De  Leon  and  that  ilk  might  reply  by  saying  that  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  articles  of  consumption  is  no  concern  of  the  unorganized 
worker,  since,  be  his  food  and  clothes  high  or  low,  he  gets  a  bare 
subsistence  wage  in  either  case.  Apply  the  infallible  fact  test. 
Has  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  seven  years  here  in 
America  been  compensated  by  an  equivalent  rise  in  wages?  Con- 
sult Bradstreet  and  Dun,  and  you  will  see  that  this  reply  goes  down 
before  the  fact  test 

It  is  true  that  wages  tend  to  the  subsistence  level,  but  this  level 
is  not  fixed  and  stationary.  It  is  possible  to  depress  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  working  class.  In  these  days  of  international  com- 
petition every  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  a  lever  to  depress  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  working  class.  As  our  new 
platform  says,  "llie  condition  of  the  most  exploited  and  oppressed 
workers,  in  the  most  remote  places  of  the  earth,  inevitably  tends  to 
drag  down  all  the  workers  of  the  world  to  the  same  level."  The 
subsistence  level-  of  the  individual  varies  with  varying  conditions. 
Things  that  I  formerly  thought  absolutely  indispensable  for  my 
subsistence,  I  have  found,  since  I  became  a  proletarian  agitator, 
to  be  entirely  superfluous.  My  standard  of  living  has  been  de- 
pressed. 

Trades-unionism^  then,  is  not  a  struggle  of  the  working  class  to 
better  its  conditions  of  life;  it  is  not  a  class  struggle,  but  a 
struggle  of  individuak  (combined,  it  is  true,  but  not  sufficiently 
differentiated  economically  to  form  a  true  class) to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  life  of  the  individuals  in  the  unions,  "partly  at  the  ex- 
pense" of  the  non-union  workers.  It  is  true  the  unorganized  work- 
ers in  a  partially  organized  craft  share  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
victories  of  the  organized  workers,  but  these  benefits  never  reach 
the  unorganized  crafts  at  all.  If  these  conclusions  be  sound,  if 
they  pass  the  fact  test,  let  us  Socialists  have  the  courage  to  proclaim 
them,  whether  so  doing  seems  expedient  or  not.  A  revolutionary 
movement  can  never  afford  to  sacrifice  truth  for  expediency.  It 
emasculates  itself  when  it  does  so.  Tonjours  Vaudace  is  the  only 
motto  for  the  revolutionist  who  has  burned  his  bridges  behind 
him. 

The  Socialist  movement  would  not  deter  a  man  from  joining  a 
union  to  better  his  condition  in  life ;  it  would  not  deter  a  man  from 
buckling  his  belt  tighter  every  meal  time  in  order  to  save  money 
to  buy  himself  a  house;  it  would  not  deter  a  man  from  denying 
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himself  beer  and  whisky  with  a  view  to  his  financial^  physical  and 
moral  well-being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Socialist  parties  should  pass  resolutions  counseling  their  member- 
ship as  to  their  action  in  these  purely  individual  matters ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  impertinent  and  undemocratic  for  them  to  do  so. 

As  trades-unionism  is  essentially  a  struggle  of  individuals  to 
better  their  condition  at  the  expense  of  other  (less  favorably  sit- 
uated) individuals,  so  the  philosophy  of  trades-unionism  is  the 
radically  individualist  philosophy  of  laissez-faire,  of  the  Manches- 
ter school,  of  the  late  High  Priest  of  Competition,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  diief  metlKxis  of  the  union — ^pick- 
eting, boycotting,  sympathetic  strikes  and  refusal  to 
work  in  "open  shops"— can  only  be  defended  by  Spen- 
cerian  arguments — ^the  same  arguments  used  by  capitalists  every- 
where to  defend  the  competitive  system  and  capitalist  methods  in 
the  conflicts  of  capital  with  labor.  In  maintaining  the  employers' 
right  to  blacklist.  Judge  Rogers  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  St.  Louis  held  "  ( i )  that  an  agreement  by  any  number  of  persons 
to  do  a  lawful  thing  is  not  a  conspiracy;  (2)  that  employers  may 
maintain  and  circulate  a  blacklist,  provided  that  its  contents  be 
truthful;  (3)  and  that  employers  may  deprive  workmen  of  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  a  livelihood  and  even  combine  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy organizations  of  employees,  by  means  of  blacklisting  agree- 
ments." As  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  has  truthfully  said,  "No  labor 
leader  has  ever  gone  beyond  the  position  taken  in  this  judicial 
opinion.  Substitute  the  word  'boycotting'  or  the  words  'peace- 
able picketing*  for  the  word  'blacklisting,'  and  every  contention  of 
organized  labor  is  sustained.  *  *  ♦  There  is  no  theoretical  isstoe 
between  organized  labor  and  organized  capital,  since  neither  side 
honestly  and  earnestly  denies  what  the  other  side  affirms.  Both 
invoke  the  same  individualist  principles."  To  quote  Mr.  Yarros 
once  more,  "Neither  morally  nor  legally  does  an  employer's  black- 
list differ  from  a  unionist  'unfair  list.' "  Governor  Peabody  and 
Comrade  Haywood,  of  Colorado,  both  rely  in  justification  of  their 
respective  courses  on  an  extreme  individualist  philosophy,  but 
slightly  diflferentiated  from  Anarchism — ^in  fact,  on  that  "idea  of 
liberty"  in  which,  our  national  platform  truly  says,  our  "nation  was 
bom." 

Do  not  the  facts  thus  far  disclosed  justify  Prof.  Qark's  state- 
men  that  "the  trade  union  is  in  principle  opposed  to  Socialism"  ? 
Trades-unionism  rests  upon  an  extremely  individualist  philos- 
ophy perilously  close  to  the  border-line  of  Anarchy.  Socialism  bold- 
ly proclaims  the  philosophy,  or  rather,  the  religion  of  Human 
Solidarity,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  the  individual  must  give 
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way  wherever  the  assertion  of  his  so-called  rights  would  relax  or 
break  the  bonds  of  human  oneness.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
how  absurd  was  the  attempt  of  the  Indianapolis  convention  to  make 
Siamese  twins  of  Trade-unionism  and  Socialism!  Nor  was  this 
ridiculous  freak  of  belated  utopianism  wholly  abandoned  at  Chica- 
go. The  "intellectuals"  at  Chicago  were  derided  as  Utopians  be- 
cause they  were  charged  with  ignoring  the  battle  in  progress  on 
the  economic  field.  The  true  Utopians  and  visionaries  were  the 
defenders  of  the  trades-union  resolution,  who  asked  us  to  judge  of 
the  trades-unions  by  their  roseate  conception  of  what  the  trades- 
unions  should  be  instead  of  by  the  fact  of  what  they  actually  are. 

One  more  question.  Is  Prof.  Clark  right  in  saying  that  the 
"ultra-democratic  program  of  Socialism  may  not  be  expected  to 
appeal  strongly  to  those  whom  monopoly  gains  have  raised  above 
the  common  level  of  immigrant  and  unskilled,  or  at  least  unor- 
ganized laborers"?  Let  us  appeal  to  the  fact-test  again.  In  my 
experience  as  an  agitator  here  in  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  of  the  past 
few  months,  I  can  say  emphatically  that  I  have  found  the  mind  of 
the  non-union  man  far  more  open  and  receptive  to  the  doctrines 
of  Socialism  than  the  mind  of  the  union  man.  I  do  not  suppose 
this  to  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  union  men  all  over 
the  country.  But  I  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not  true 
in  more  places  than  it  is  false;  and  where  it  proves  false  I  shall 
expect  to  find  local  and  special  conditions  accounting  for  its  falsity. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  fact  (assuming  it  to  be  a  fact)  ? 
The  first  and  most  obvious  explanation  is  the  one  suggested  by 
Prof.  Qark  and  implied  in  our  rallying  cry :  " Workingmen  of  all 
countries,  unite !  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains,  and 
a  world  to  gain !"  Workingmen  occupying  the  specially  advan- 
tageous position  that  many  trade-unionists  do,  may  readily  enough 
fancy  they  have  something  to  lose  by  the  change  socialism  would 
bring.    The  unorganized  worker  can  harbpr  no  such  delusion. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  thought  is  moulded  by  economic  con- 
ditions, we  would  naturally  expect  the  organized  skilled  worker 
working  in  a  social  form  of  production,  and  convinced  through  his 
union  of  the  advantages  of  combination,  to  be  peculiarly  accessible 
to  our  propaganda,  but  this  is  offset  not  only  by  the  reason  given 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  defending  his  actions  as  a  unionist,  he 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  laissez-faire  principles  so  constantiy,  that 
all  his  psychological  processes  come  to  conflict  with  the  philosophy 
of  collectivism. 

What  practical  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  essential  nature  of  unionism  ?  That  there  is  no  natural 
connection  or  relation  between  unionism  and  socialism  and  that  the 
Utopian  attempt  to  depart  from  the  sure  ground  of  fact  and  arti- 
ficially combine  or  connect  the  unrelated  is  to  do  violence  to  both 
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and  good  to  neither.  Does  this  mean  that  we  ought  to  fight  union- 
ism per  set.  Not  at  all ;  any  more  than  we  ought  to  fight  thrift, 
temperance^  insurance  or  any  other  effort  of  the  individual  to  bet- 
ter his  condition.  Unionism  is  simply  one  product  of  a  moribund 
system,  capitalism,  and  when  capitalism  falls,  unionism  (if  still  in 
existence)  will  fall  with  it. 

The  diief  reason  why  I  personally  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  trades-union  declaration  at  Chicago  was  that  we  are  making 
history  in  this  field  so  rapidly  that  it  is  unsafe  to  make  any  party 
declaration  upon  it  to  stand  for  four  years.  With  the  principle  of 
the  Taff  Vale  decision  established,  and  with  their  present  organi- 
zation (ever  growing  more  perfect),  employers  can  destroy  union- 
ism if  they  want  to.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  they  recog- 
nize that  unionism  is  a  valuable  buffer  against  socialism.  In  short, 
my  belief  is  that  before  1908  there  will  be  no  trades  unions,  or 
trades  unions  will  have  become  the  first  line  of  defense  of  capital- 
ism against  socialism.  In  either  case,  the  Chicago  resolution  was 
a  mistake. 

My  genial  comrade  Carey  will  no  doubt  be  shocked  to  find  that 
an  article  defending  the  ''intellectual''  position  on  the  trade-union 
question  is  not  peppered  over  with  quotations  from  Lassalle, 
Marx,  Engels,  Kautsky,  Vaillant,  Lafargue,  Labriola  et  ai,  and 
that  the  only  quotation  I  have  permitted  myself  from  socialist  au- 
thorities is  from  the  Communist  Manifesto,  and  is  so  familiar  tc 
every  comrade  that  even  he  might  have  made  it,  without  losing 
caste  in  A.  F.  of  L.  circles,  but  none  the  less  I  hope  that  he  and  the 
rest  of  my  union  friends  will  not  disdain  to  read  an  argument  that 
is  utterly  unsupported  by  any  authority,  save  that  one  so  de- 
spised by  our  "practical"  friends,  the  authority  of  the  facts. 

Robert  Rives  LaMonte. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  20,  1904. 
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The  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

BUENOS  AIRES  became  necessarily  the  starting  point 
of  the  socialist  movement  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  not 
because  it  is  the  metropolis,  but  ^cause  industrialism 
and  capitalist  exploitation  developed  nowhere  else  in  the 
land  so  strongly  and  rapidly  as  in  that  city. 

On  January  i,  1882,  the  German  club  Vorwarts  constituted 
itself  with  thirteen  members,  at  the  initiative  of  G.  Nocke  and 
C.  Miicke.  Its  declared  object  was  to  ''assist  in  the  realization 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  Socialism,  as  expressed  in  the 
platform  of  tfie  German  Social  Democratic  Party."  The  club 
Vorwarts  grew  slowly  through  the  advent  of  new  German  ele- 
ments that  had,  like  the  majority  of  its  founders,  fled  from  the 
persecutions  which  began  after  the  adoption  of  the  anti-socialist 
laws.  It  developed  and  extended  its  influence  within  the  bounds 
of  its  means  and  environment  It  had  acquired  250  members 
when  it  inaugurated  its  own  headquarters  at  1141  caUe  Rincon, 
in  1895. 

In  May,  1886,  the  club  acquired  its  first  meeting  room.  And 
in  October  of  the  same  year  it  published  the  weekly  Vorwarts, 
edited  in  German  by  A.  Uhle.  This  paper  was  continued  until 
the  middle  of  1901.  A  dramatic  section  and  a  singing  society 
were  also  founded,  which  many  of  its  members  joined.  And  in 
1890  a  co-operative  bakery  was  founded  which  existed  until 
1898. 

The  club  Vorwarts  has  offered  the  free  use  of  its  club  rooms 
to  all  workingmen  who  began  to  unite  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  since  1886.  It  also  has  to  its  credit  the  mani- 
festo, written  in  Spanish,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  working 
class  of  the  federal  capital  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  furthermore  took  the 
initiative  in  celebrating  the  First  of  May,  in  1890,  and  in  agitat- 
ing, since  1891,  for  the  naturalization  of  strangers  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  their  participation  in  the  pi»litical  ,  struggle  and 
wresting  concessions  from  the  Argentine  bourgeoisie. 

The  initiative  in  the  celebration  of  the  First  of  May  resulted 
in  the  constitution  of  a  committee  of  organization  in  1890,  which 
had  charge  of  the  program  corresponding  to  that  adopted  by  the 
international  congress  of  Paris,  July,  18^.  The  first  celebration 
of  the  First  of  May  in  Buenos  Aires  proved  a  success  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  committee  of  organization.  Three  thou- 
sand citizens  met  in  the  Prado  Espafk>l,  and  the  public  meet- 
ing held  in    that   place    decided    to  organize    the    Federacian 
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Obrera  de  ta  RepubKca  Argewtina  (Federation  of  Labor  of 
the  Argentine  Republic) .  An  international  labor  committee  was 
organized,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  a  suita- 
ble progranL  This  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  the  federa- 
tion was  permanently  constituted  on  June  29  of  that  year. 

Although  exclusively  a  labor  organization  in  character,  the 
federation  nevertheless  had  a  straight  socialist  program,  modeled 
after  that  of  the  most  advanced  European  countries.  It  soon  had 
a  strong  section  in  Buenos  Aires,  composed  of  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers and  a  federal  union;  also  sections  in  Mendoza,  Rosario 
and  Santa  Fe,  where  the  First  of  May  had  also  been  celebrated. 

On  Dtcember  12,  i8qo,  the  first  number  of  the  periodical 
El  Obrero  (The  Worker)  was  published,  edited  and  managed  by 
Comrade  G.  Ave-Lallemant.  It  became  the  organ  of  the  fed- 
eration. 

This  organization  presented  two  petitions  to  Congress  and 
one  to  the  president  of  the  republic,  asking  for  laws  protecting 
the  working  class,  and  for  the  organization  of  a  labor  exchange. 
The  Santa  Fe  section  did  the  same  before  the  legislature  of  flie 
state  of  Santa  Fe.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  all  these  peti- 
tions met  the  same  fate — ^they  were  shelved  without  the  re- 
spective committees  taking  the  trouble  of  considering  them. 

On  August  IS,  1891,  the  first  labor  convention  was  held  by 
the  federation.  The  carpenters  and  auxiliaries,  the  German 
printers,  the  bakers,  the  socialist  club  Vorwarts,  the  metropoli- 
tan federal  union,  and  the  local  unions  of  Santa  Fe  and  Chasco- 
mus  attended.  The  comrades  who  then  devoted  themselves  to 
this  organization  and  to  the  socialist  movement  were  full  of 
confidence  and  enthusiasm.  But  they  met  many  difficulties. 
Along  came  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  country,  the 
political  disturbances,  and  a  prolonged  state  of  si^.  The 
growing  or^nization  was  prevented  from  continuing  its  propa- 
ganda and  m  1892  it  was  completely  weakened  and  dissolved, 
the  periodical  El  Obrero  was  discontinued. 

But  under  the  ashes  the  sparks  still  glowed.  Comrades  A. 
Kuhn  and  G.  Hummel,  who  had  belonged  to  the  federal  union 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  formed  the  Agrupacion  Socialista 
(Socialist  Group)  in  December,  1892.  Their  organ  was  El 
Socialista,  which  ,began  publication  in  March,  1893,  but  was  aban- 
doned soon  after. 

On  April  7,  1894,  the  publication  of  La  Vanguardia  (The 
Vanguard)  was  begun,  with  Comrade  Dr.  Juan  B.  Justo  as  cfiief 
editor.  And  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  Agrupadon  So- 
ciaHsfa  change  its  name  to  Ceniro  Socialist  Obrero,  which 
it  has  retained  to  this  day.  Three  other  groups  also  came  into 
the  field:  A  French  group,  Les  Egaux  (The  Equals),  which 
soon  after  published  the  periodical    UEgatiti    (Equality);    an 
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Italian  group,  Fascio  dei  Lavoraiori  (Bond  of  the  Workers) , 
which  edited  La  Rivendicasione  (The  Demand  for  Betterment); 
and  a  group  of  students,  Centre  ScKtalista  Universitario>  There 
were,  then,  five  socialist  groups.  This  led,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  to  the  formation  of  a  central  committee,  witich  was 
the  first  link  between  the  Argentine  socialists. 

In  1895  there  were  already  seven  socialist  groups  in  Buenos 
Aires.  They  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  and  a  minimtun 
program,  and  decided  to  take  part,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  elec- 
tions of  i8g6,  with  comrades  Dr.  Juan  B.  Justo,  J.  SchaeflFer,  A. 
Patroni,  G.  Ave-Lallemant,  and  G.  Abad,  for  candidates.  On 
June  28-29  of  the  same  year  the  first  socialist  convention  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  constitu- 
tion of  the  Socialist  Party.  As  the  invitations  for  this  conven- 
tion were  liberal,  it  was  attended  by  the  delegates  of  ten  straight 
socialist  sections,  seven  labor  organizations,  eight  unaffiliated 
socialist  sections  and  seven  unaffiliated  labor  unions.  The  Cen- 
tro  Socialista  Obrero  transferred  La  Vanguardia  to  the  party, 
making  it  the  central  organ. 

Since  then  the  affiliated  sections  and  individuals  of  the 
Partido  Socialista  Argentina  have  carried  on  their  work 
continuously.  The  existing  labor  organizations  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  socialist  ideas  and  principles  have  taken  all  their 
time.    The  state  of  siege  of  1902  was  unable  to  shake  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of  the  party  is  slow. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  manifest.  The  sections  belonging  to  it 
have  grown  in  quantity  and  quality.  While  only  ten  sections 
were  represented  at  the  convention  of  1896,  there  were  thirteen 
in  1898  and  eighteen  in  1900.  The  fourth  convention,  held  in 
La  Rata  in  1901,  the  only  one  called  outside  of  the  federal 
capital,  showed  an  increase  to  twenty-one  sections,  and  the  fifth, 
held  in  July,  1903,  counted  thirty. 

Owing  to  special  local  conditions  and  vicious  election  prac- 
tices, against  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  indifferent,  the 
party  has  not  obtained  many  votes  in  the  four  national  elections 
in  which  it  participated.  The  unreliable  official  statistics  gave 
us  52  votes  in  1896,^  99  in  1898,  136  in  1900  and  204  in  1902. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  many  socialist  votes  were  never 
counted.  The  election  officials  have  a  wonderful  ability  in  con- 
fiscating the  votes  of  the  opposition.  G>mputations  made  by  re- 
liable and  very  reasonable  comrades  attribute  to  us  250  votes  in 
1896,  500  in  1898,  700  in  1900,  and  1,100  in  1902. — M,  H. 
Schultge  in  Almanaque  Socialista  de  la  Vanguardia  Para,  IQ04, 
( Translated  hy  Ernest  Untermann, ) 
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Ecoaomic  Classes  and  Politics. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  approaching  presidential  campaign,  a  descrip- 
tion of  economic  classes  as  they  exist  in  America  today^  and 
a  discussion  of  their  political  expression,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  basis  of  economic  classification  is  the  manner  of  getting 
a  living.  All  living  must  come  by  labor,  either  one's  own,  or 
another's.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread," 
is  still  in  the  long  run  the  embodiment  of  a  great  truth,  though 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  race  is  expended  in  seeking  to  avoid 
a  personal  application  of  it.  Two  classes  are  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  they  live  from  the  labor  of  others,  not  by  their  own 
— ^the  capitalistic  and  the  criminal. 

The  first  of  these,  the  capitalistic  class,  is  the  most  influential 
and  important  in  Ainerica,  as  in  other  countries  brought  under 
Western  civilization — is  in  fact  the  governing  class.  Its  living 
is  derived  from  the  three  sources  of  rent,  interest  and  profit,  a 
trinity  made  familiar  by  populistic  agitation.  Through  these 
channels  the  wealth  of  the  country  steadily  concentrates  in  its 
hands,  bringing  with  it  increasing  power  and  an  aristocratic  status ; 
and  these  possessions  and  power  are  used  in  the  eSort  to  hasten  the 
process,  to  get  more  wealth  and  get  it  fetster.  Hence  arises  a 
more  perfect  and  elaborate  organization  of  the  industrial  structure, 
the  elimination  of  competition  through  trusts  and  combinations, 
and  the  immensely  increased  productivity  of  our  modem  industr>'. 
For  while  in  its  perfect  development  this  class  becomes  purely 
parasitical,  its  economic  function  is  the  extremely  important  one 
of  organizing  industry  in  a  collective  fashion,  and  stimulating  pro- 
ducticm.    Historically  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  middle  class. 

The  next  in  point  of  prestige  and  influence  is  the  professional 
class,  which,  however,  owing  to  its  lack  of  distinctive  economic 
interests,  is  commonly  overlooked  by  socialistic  theorists.  It  may 
be  made  to  include  not  merely  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers  and 
teachers,  but  also  scientists,  authors,  artists,  etc.  While  the  cap- 
italistic class  is  the  real  authority  in  government,  the  actual  oc- 
cupancy of  official  positions  is,  in  America,  generally  intrusted  to 
members  of  this  dass.  Its  living  is  derived  from  technical  or 
highly  specialized  labor  performed  for  the  public  at  large  in  consid- 
eration  of  specific  fees  for  each  act  of  service,  or  salaries  paid  by 
the  whole  or  considerable  portions  of  the  community.  Histor- 
ically it  is  the  oldest  of  existing  classes,  dating  its  origin  back  to 
the  priests  and  medicine  men  of  pre-hi$toric  times.  Its  lack  of 
any  peculiar  economic  purpose  or  significance  is  because,  in  any 
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community,  its  members,  chameleon-like,  take  color  economically 
from  their  clientele,  whose  prosperity  is  their  prosperity.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  labor  performed  by  this  class  is  that  it  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  desirable  conditi(»is,  rather  than  of 
commodities.  This  makes  the  problem  of  its  compensation  under 
the  co-operative  commonwealth  one  of  the  puzzles  of  constructive 
socialism. 

Probably  the  next  oldest  class  in  America,  as  also,  probably 
that  largest  in  numbers,  is  the  middle  class.  This  class  represents 
an  ideal,  if  relatively  primitive,  condition  of  industry,  in  which  the 
worker  is  himself  the  owner  of  the  means  and  materials  of  labor, 
before  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  make 
individual  production  on  a  small  scale  costly  and  unprofitable. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  workers,  working  with  their  own 
capital  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  commodities,  and  the 
class  includes  farmers  owning  their  own  farms,  small  storekeepers, 
mechanics  having  their  own  shops,  etc.  The  historical  evolution  of 
this  class  from  the  handicraftsmen  and  merchant  traders  of  the 
middle  ages  down  to  and  including  its  parentage,  in  America,  of  the 
capitalistic  and  proletarian  classes,  is  of  great  interest,  and  con- 
stitutes much  of  the  material  of  critical  socialism.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  control  of  production  having  passed  (except  in  agri- 
culture) to  its  lusty  descendant,  the  capitalistic  class,  its  new 
position  as  a  purchaser  and  consequent  contributor  to  the  stream 
of  profit  which  feeds  this  descendant,  is  sapping  its  resources  and 
bringing  about  its  disintegration.  Already  it  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  cities  and  become  a  rural  class.  To  rise  from 
it  to  the  capitalistic  class,  though  once  a  normal  evolution,  is  now 
practically  impossible,  since  the  capitalistic  class  itself,  though  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  is  decreasing  in  numbers.  The  more  able  of  its 
children  find  their  way  into  the  professions,  while  the  great  bulk 
lapse  into  the  proletariat.  Remembering  its  lost  wealth  and 
dominance,  the  middle  class  is  reactionary,  seeking  always  to  turn 
back  the  march  of  industrial  progress  and  restore  its  vanished 
Eden  of  a  scanty  population,  living  in  primitive  luxury  by  indi- 
vidual production  independent  of  accumulated  capital.  It  still 
complacently  refers  to  itself  as  "the  great  unorganized  public" 
and  "the  people,"  though  contemporaneous  political  events,  men- 
tioned later,  would  seem  sufiicient  to  dispel  the  latter  delusion.  Its 
unfortunate  condition  begets  in  its  members  a  peculiar  personal 
vindictiveness  towards  the  capitalistic  class,  the  members  of  which 
decline  to  indulge  in  internecine  competition  for  its  benefit,  and 
organized  labor  is  also  not  infrequently  an  object  of  this  animosity. 
Its  future,  as  a  class,  is  hopeless,  except  in  the  domain  of  agricul- 
ture, whidi  as  yet  capitalism  has  not  successfully  invaded. 

We  come  now  to  a  congerie  of  classes  which  we  may  collect- 
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ively  describe,  with  perhaps  a  slight  critical  inaccuracy,  as  the 
proletariat.  These  are  wage-laborers,  tenant  farmers,  and  the 
criminal  class.  We  shall  also  notice  a  development  from  the 
wage-laboring  class,  which  has  ceased  to  regard  itself  as  prole- 
tarian, namely  the  sub-class  of  executive  agents  of  capital. 

Aside  from  the  criminal  class,  which  as  before  remarked  seeks 
to  live  without  labor,  the  characteristic  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
performance  of  productive  labor  by  the  use  of  the  capital  belong- 
ing to  others,  that  is,  for  practical  purposes,  to  the  capitalistic 
class.  Proletarians  are  thus  the  "dispossessed,"  those  whose  only 
property  is  their  labor  power,  and  who  in  consequence  become  the 
subject  matter  of  that  qualified  traffic  in  human  flesh  known  as  the 
wage  system.  Of  these  proletarian  classes  the  most  numerous  and 
important  is  the  wage-laborers,  a  class  which  properly  includes  not 
only  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  laborers,  but  also  those  whose 
labor  is  of  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  manual  sort,  such  as  the 
great  army  of  clerks^  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  the  less  skilled  mu- 
sicians, actors,  etc.  Members  of  the  professional  class,  employed 
by  a  single  master,  become  wage-laborers,  since  it  is  no  longer  the 
result  of  their  labor  that  is  paid  for,  but  their  labor  power.  In 
America  this  class  has  developed  from  slaves,  imported  and  after- 
wards freed,  from  immigration,  and  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
middleK:lass. 

Tenant  farmers,  with  farm  hands,  form  the  so-called  "rural 
proletariat."  They  are  either  farm  hands  who  have  married 
and  become  renters  in  the  hope  of  supporting  a  family,  or  else 
they  represent  a  further  phase  of  middle  class  disintegration.  The 
condition  of  the  rural  proletariat  is,  in  many  sections,  pitiable  in 
the  extreme — ^poverty,  hardship  and  isolation  combining  to  make 
the  lot  of  the  urban  wage-worker  happy  in  comparison. 

The  criminal  class  is  commonly  included  in  the  proletariat 
because  its  membership  comes  largely  from  the  "dispossessed," 
and,  on  reformation,  again  proffers  itself  in  the  labor  market. 
The  criminal  class,  economically  defined,  is  that  which  obtains 
the  property  of  others  by  wager,  stealth,  fraud  or  violence,  or 
through  the  medium  of  illicit  traffic.  What  traffic  is  to  be  deemed 
illicit  in  this  connection  depends  on  the  provisions  of  the  positive 
law.  An  important  capitalistic  addition  to  the  criminal  class  must 
be  noted — ^namely,  stock  gamblers. 

As  the  capitalistic  class  ceases  more  and  more  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  superintendence,  they  are  intrusted  to  the  strong- 
er, more  willing,  slollful  and  successful  wage  workers,  who  there- 
by become  what  we  have  called  executive  agents  of  capital.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sub-class  of  wage- workers  which  is 
proletarian  in  all  but  interest  and  S3mipathy.  Their  remuneration 
is  commonly  large  enough  to  make  them  beneficiaries  of  the  capi- 
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talistic  system,  and  they  are,  therefore,  among  its  most  enthusias- 
tic supporters.  It  is  these  the  Sabbath  school  teacher  and  the  pol- 
itician have  in  mind  when  they  assure  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  themselves,  that  in  this  free  and  glorious  America, 
honesty,  industry  and  loyalty  to  the  employer's  interests  will  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  humblest,  etc.  But  as  the  number 
of  superintendencies  is  necessarily  limited,  and  only  the  strongest 
and  most  able  can  attain  them,  die  incentive  to  virtue  thus  held 
out  is  not,  in  analysis,  so  alluring  as  its  exponents  might  wish. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  economic  classes  which  exist  in  a  re- 
public founded  on  the  principle  of  equality,  let  us  look  at  their 
practical  expression  in  the  field  of  politics.  Here  we  cannot  enter 
upon  a  historical  survey,  but  must  be  content  with  the  assump- 
tion that  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  one  or  another  group 
of  the  capitalistic  class  has  been  in  control,  though  at  times  not  in 
perfect  or  undisputed  control,  of  the  national  government.  To 
understand,  therefore,  the  economic  significance  of  present  day 
parties  and  policies,  we  must  first  attend  to  these  capitalistic 
groups  as  they  now  exist. 

The  capitalistic  class,  which  in  politics  designates  itself  as 
"the  business  interests  of  the  country,"  lives,  as  before  remarked, 
off  of  rent,  interest  and  profit — the  first  two  representing  invest- 
ments in  land  and  loans,  the  last  investments  in  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Two  groups  of  capitalistic  interests  are 
thus  formed ;  the  first  such  as  flow  from  relatively  fixed  incomes, 
independent  of  trade,  the  principal  or  "parent  capital"  of  which 
is,  in  the  case  of  loans,  also  to  be  returned  in  kind;  the  second, 
such  as  arise  from  the  receipt  of  profit  depending  immediately 
upon  commerce  and  manufacture.  Now  this  first  group  of  in- 
terests lies  in  having  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fuced  incomes 
mentioned  as  great  as  possible,  while  the  goods  purchased  are  ren- 
dered as  cheap  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  incomes  themselves 
reach  a  maximum.  Accordingly  the  conservative  or  "gold"  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  grows  perfervid  in  its  advocacy  of  sound 
money,  and  is  also  the  exponent  of  a  free  trade  policy.  Being 
independent  of  trade,  these  interests  and  the  political  faction  which 
represents  them  are  free  to  conciliate  the  radical  Democracy  by  an 
acceptance  of  a  reactionary,  anti-expansion  policy,  which  is  the 
more  favorably  received  as  it  promises  a  lightening  of  the  burdens 
of  taxation. 

The  second  group  of  capitalistic  interests,  being  immediately 
concerned  with  trade  and  manufacture,  must  through  its  political 
representative,  the  Republican  party,  voice  their  exigencies.  Of 
these  a  protective  tariff  is  foremost,  both  to  enable  a  bonus  to  be 
collected  for  manufacturing  enterprises  from  a  purchasing  public, 
and  also  to  preserve  the  American  market  from  being  used  to  re- 
lieve the  characteristic  glut   formed  by  cajMtalistic  production 
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abroad  But  the  glut  formed  with  the  same  inevitableness  at  h<»ne, 
must  also  be  relieved.  Hence  the  entry  into  the  world  race  for 
foreign  markets,  expansion,  the  "open  door/'  imperialism,  etc. 
The  policy  of  sound  money  in  the  Republican  party  is  merely  a 
half-hearted  concession  to  the  first  group  of  capitalists,  made  at 
their  persistent  and  frantic  importtmity  at  St.  Louis,  in  1896, 
after  the  control  of  the  Democratic  organization  had  been  tem- 
porarily wrested  from  them  by  the  insurgent  middle  class. 

The  radical  Democracy,  under  the  picturesque  leadership 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  represents  the  middle  class,  and  has  its  strong- 
hold in  the  rural  west  where  that  class  is  dominant.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  characteristically  reactionary  nature  of  its  policies. 
As  a  purchasing  class,  the  middle  class  seeks  to  restore  competition 
among  sellers  by  legal  fiat ;  hence  its  violent  opposition  to  trusts, 
and  its  veneration  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  the  acme  of  statesman- 
ship. It  is  not  interested  in  manufacture,  rather,  having  lost  con- 
trol of  it,  is  hostile  to  it;  consequently  it  favors  free  trade  and 
opposes  expansion.  More  than  this,  it  develops  ultra  democratic 
tendencies — ^advocating  measures  calculated  to  facilitate  its  politi- 
cal ascendency,  such  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  etc.  But 
most  of  all,  constituting  with  the  rural  proletariat  that  portion 
of  the  community  on  which  the  rent  and  interest-receiving  capital- 
ists prey,  did  it  find  its  shibboleth  in  "free  silver,"  seeking  by  an 
expansion  of  the  currency  and  cheapening  of  the  dollar  to  lighten 
the  contributions  to  capital  thus  levied  upon  it.  It  is  this  diametri- 
cal opposition  of  interests  between  the  middle  class,  and  the  first 
group  of  capitalists,  that  explains  the  peculiar  hostility  between 
the  factions  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  leads  either  to  prefer 
capitulation  to  the  Republican  forces,  rather  than  acquiescence  in 
the  other's  leadership. 

Passing  by  the  Prohibition  party  as  representing  a  moral  senti- 
ment rather  than  an  economic  interest,  and  therefore  destined  to 
insignificance,  we  thus  see  all  classes  which  have  distinctive  eco- 
nomic  interests  represented  in  the  field  of  politics,  except  that 
large,  voiceless,  politically  inert,  mass,  the  proletariat.  For  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  borne  by  the  rural  proletariat  in  the  middle 
class  rebellion  of  the  latter  '90s,  these  classes  have  had  no  part  in 
the  country's  political  life  except  to  furnish  the  votes  by  which 
the  ascendency  of  "the  business  interests  of  the  country"  has  been 
maintained.  The  wage-earning  class,  dependent  itself  on  trade 
and  manufacture,  has,  consistently  enough,  presented  its  vote 
to  the  second  group  of  capitalists,  and  in  1896  and  1900  thus 
helped  to  disastrously  defeat  "the  people,"  despite  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was  aided  by  the  solid  south,  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar prejudices,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  political  element. 
At  present,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  somewhat  simple-hearted  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  law  (i.  e.,  the  Sherman  law)  as  he  found  it,  has  made 
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him  the  idol  of  "the  people/'  and  left  Mr.  Bryan  with  a  diminished 
following.  But  it  has  also  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  decidedly  out  of  touch 
with  "the  business  interests  of  the  country,"  and  placed  him  rather 
in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  proven  recreant  to  his  party's  his- 
toric function.  The  query  arises  whether,  assumingr  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's nomination  by  his  party,  the  middle  class  can  win  over  the 
opposition  of  the  solid  south,  where  under  otherwise  similar  cir- 
cumstances, it  suffered  two  crushing  defeats,  though  aided  by  the 
solid  south.  This  must  obviously  depend  on  die  vote  of  the 
wage-earning  class,  and,  though  a  protectionist,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  not  exactly  the  idol  of  wage  labor.  Nevertheless  the  pro- 
tective policy  might  prove  triumphantly  decisive,  were  it  not  ap- 
parent that^  as  long  as  the  capitalistic  system  of  production  exists 
in  America,  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  free  trade. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  proletariat  as  the  "dispossessed",  a 
consequence  of  the  capitalistic  system,  which  separates  the  laborer 
from  the  materials  and  instrumentalities  of  labor,  access  to  which 
is  only  permitted  in  consideration  of  a  toll  laid  upon  him;  and 
we  have  also  spoken  of  the  laborer's  want  of  representation  in  the 
political  field.  This  latter  circumstance  is  not,  however,  explic- 
able on  the  theory  that  he  is  destitute  of  economic  interests,  nor  on 
the  more  common  assumption  that  these  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  his  employer.  The  rapid 
growth  of  trades  unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formation  of 
employers'  associations  and  "citizens' "  alliances  on  the  other, 
and  the  savage  conflicts  between  the  two,  presaging  with  in- 
creasing menace  a  state  of  industrial  chaos,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  identity  of  interest  between  the  proletariat  and  the  capi- 
talistic class  is  a  poetic  figment  of  the  politician's  imagination,  or 
of  middle  class  ignorance  and  outworn  ideals.  And  nothing  is 
clearer  or  more  certain  than  that  a  conflict  between  economic 
interests  must  be  reflected  and  finally  disposed  of  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  afford  the  proletariat,  both 
rural  and  urban,  complete  relief,  but  the  restoration  to  the  laborer 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  free  from  any  toll  lev- 
ied by  the  capitalistic  class.  And  it  is  equally  evident  this  can  only 
be  brought  about,  consistently  with  human  progress,  not  by  break- 
ing up  accumulated  capital  into  individual  holdings,  according, 
to  the  middle  class  ideal,  but  by  preserving  and  promoting  the  high 
organization  to  which  capitalistic  domination  has  brought  industry 
— ^in  other  words  by  public  or  collective  ownership.  And  a  third 
thing  is  evident,  namely,  that  this  change  in  the  legal  form  of 
title  to  capital  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  political 
dominance  of  the  proletariat,  since  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the 
capitalistic  class  and  its  adherents  to  let  go  voluntarily.    This  is 
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socialism^  and  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Socialist  party.  After 
such  a  revolution  the  capitalistic  class,  having  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  human  history,  would  have  disappeared.  But  as  the  middle 
class  has  proven  itself  unable  to  ^lone  grasp  political  power,  so  it 
is  probable  that  the  proletariat  can  never  be  fused  into  such  an  in- 
telligent and  harmonious  whole  as  to  win  its  cause  unaided.  It 
must  look  to  the  middle  class  for  assistance,  and  this  raises  the 
question  of  how  far  the  proletarian  solution  of  the  problem  meets 
the  interests  of  that  dass.  One  thing  is  daily  growing  increasingly 
obvious,  and  that  is  that  for  proletariat  and  middle  class  alike  cap- 
italistic domination  becomes  intolerable.  Yet  the  interests  of  the 
two  differ  in  this,  that  the  proletariat  desires  free  access  to  the  ma- 
terials and  tools  of  labor,  while  the  middle  class  merely  desires  to 
use  the  means  of  production  it  already  privately  owns,  free  from 
the  extortions  of  capitalistically  controlled  industry  and  means  of 
distribution.  Public  ownership  will  evidently  accomplish  the  for- 
mer for  the  proletariat,  but  will  it  not  equally  accomplish  the  latter 
for  the  middle  class?  The  now  defunct  Populist  party,  which  was 
even  more  frankly  and  intelligently  middle  class  than  the  radical 
Democracy,  thought  so,  when  it  declared  for  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads. 

But  one  objection  immediately  occurs  to  the  middle  class 
farmer,  and  is,  as  to  him,  entirely  valid.  Would  socialism  take 
from  him  his  farm  ?  If  so^  he  will  have  none  of  it.  It  should  be 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  collective  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  industry  can  only  follow  a  capitalistic  stage 
in  production,  during  which  the  industry  is  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  organization  and  efficiency;  and  that  capitalism  itself 
can  only  invade  those  industries  which  lend  themselves  to  the  fac- 
tory system,  or  in  which  quantities  of  machinery  so  large  as  to 
preclude  ownership  by  the  individual  laborer  can  be  successfully 
employed.  Now,  with  all  its  powerful  incentive  to  make  a  profit 
when  and  where  it  can,  capitalism  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  com- 
peting with  middle  class  production  in  agriculture.  The  reason  is 
plain.  The  development  of  agricultural  machinery  has  not  yet 
passed  the  point  where  ownership  by  the  farmer  himself  ceases 
to  be  practicable.  It  follows  that  agriculture  is  not  yet  ready  for 
collective  operation,  and  may  never  be.  Middle  class  production 
in  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  may  but  must  persist,  even 
under  socialism.  True,  it  would  undergo  modification.  For  in- 
stance, hired  help  would  no  longer  be  available,  since  the  quondam 
hired  man  would  have  a  farm  of  his  own.  The  amount  of  land 
possessed  by  one  farmer  would  therefore  be  limited  to  what  he 
and  his  boys  could  themselves  successfully  operate.  Title  to  all 
realty  might  be  placed  in  the  state,  but  this  would  only  operate  as 
a  guaranty  against  capitalistic^landlordism  and  "mortgageeism," 
while,  perchance,  giving  the  public  the  right  to  insist  on  husband- 
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like  farming.  On  the  other  hand  public  control  of  the  distribution 
of  products  would  operate  as  a  most  efficient  insurance  against 
crop  failures  and  accidental  losses,  while  the  exchange  of  goods 
at  labor  cost  possible  under  socialism,  and  the  final  freedom  from 
capitalistic  extortion,  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  farmer's  in- 
come to  a  point  now  reached  only  by  the  most  prosperous. 

It  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  radical  public  ownership  is 
not  the  ideal  middle  class  remedy.  The  point  is,  though,  that  it  is 
the  only  remedy  which  the  advance  of  industry  has  left  practicable. 
More  than  that,  it  is  the  only  platform  on  which,  from  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  the  proletariat  can  stand,  since  middle  class 
production  could  not  support  so  dense  a  population  as  our  own. 
The  question  for  the  middle  class  voter,  tiierefore,  is  not  as  to  a 
choice  of  remedies,  but  whether  he  prefers  capitalistic  oppression 
or  an  advance  to  the  next  stage  in  industrial  development,  namel}', 
the  collective  ownership  and  operation  of  capitalistically  organized 
industries. 

But  all  that  an  analysis  of  the  political  situation  based  on  eco- 
nomics can  do,  at  best,  is  but  to  explain  in  some  degree  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  majorities  and  the  decisive  influences  at  elections. 
The  great  mass  of  the  voting  population  casts  its  ballots  in  obe- 
dience to  a  blind  habit,  prejudice  or  tradition,  with  the  vital  con- 
nection between  economic  interest  and  party  affiliation  scarcely  if 
at  all  perceived.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  these  same  economic  in- 
terests that  in  the  long  run  and  large  view  are  the  determining 
factors,  not  only  in  popular,  but  in  all,  government. 

Clarence  Meily. 


A  Twenty  Billion  Dollar  Combine.^ 

A  BOOK  on  trusts  by  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
Wall  Street  and  is  willing  to  tell  "the  truth  about  the 
trusts/'  must  at  all  seasons  command  public  attention, 
especially  so  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  campaign  in 
which  both  leading  political  parties  will  be  waging  war  on  the 
trusts,  while  the  trusts  will  supply  the  sinews  of  war  to  both 
sides.  The  whole  truth  about  the  trusts  will  not  be  told  until 
the  law  will  compel  corporations  to  make  public  reports  of  their 
business  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  be  hon- 
estly determined  to  enforce  the  law.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Moody  may 
rightly  claim  the  credit  for  having  given  to  the  public  more  of 
the  truth  than  the  United  States  census,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  national  government  at  hand.  The  book  is  replete  with 
reference  matter  and  statistical  information,  though  mostly  in 
crude  form,  not  easily  available  for  general  use.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  digest  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  busy  reader. 

There  are,  according  to  the  author,  in  the  United  States  today 
^n  aggregation  of  over  440  large  industrial,  franchise  and  trans- 
portation trusts  of  an  important  and  active  character,  with  a 
floating  capitalization  exceeding  twenty  billion  dollars.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  Industrial  Commission  a  few  years  ago  estimated  the 
capitalization  of  all  trusts  at  seventeen  billion  dollars,  while  the 
Xllth  census  places  it  at  a  little  over  three  billion  dollars.  To  the 
statistical  student  it  is  clear  that  this  enormous  variance  is  due  to 
a  difference  in  classification.  The  Census  has  framed  a  purely 
artificial  definition  of  an  ''individual  combination"  as  an  aggrega- 
tion "of  formerly  independent  mills  which  have  been  brought 
together  into  one  company  under  a  charter  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose." As  a  result,  many  important  trusts  were  excluded,  "com- 
prising a  number  of  mills  which  have  grown  up,  not  by  combina- 
tion with  other  mills,  but  by  the  purchase  of  old  plants."  In 
other  words,  if  a  trust  has  bought  out  all  its  competitors  instead 
of  admitting  them  into  the  councils  of  the  new  body,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  not  a  combination.  Moreover,  the  strength  of 
the  most  powerful  trusts  lies  in  their  mining  and  railroad  proper- 
ties. But  the  census  of  1900  was  limited  to  manufactures  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term ;  therefore  the  income  of  the  trusts  from 
their  mines  and  railroads  was  eliminated  from  the  census  returns. 


t^mm^m 


(1)  The  Truth  About  the  TrustB.  A  Description  and  Analysis  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  MoTement.  By  John  Moody.  Editor  '^Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation 
SecuritieA"    ZXII+514  pp.    Moody  Publishing  Co.     New  York. 
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As  a  t3rpical  specimen  of  this  sort  of  statistics  may  be  ciled  the 
fact  that  the  reported  value  of  the  output  of  all  rdineries  in  the 
United  States  for  1899  exceeds  the  cost  of  production  by  about 
$11,000,000/  whereas  during  the  same  year  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
distributed  in  dividends  $33,000,000  and  had  for  three  years  pre- 
vious paid  the  same  rate  of  dividends.* 

Mr.  Moody  has  accepted  the  definition  of  a  trust  framed  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  According  to  this 
definition,  a  trust  is  a  combination  "formed  with  the  intent,  power, 
or  tendency  to  monopolize  business,  to  restrain,  or  interfere  with 
competitive  trade,  or  to  fix,  influence,  or  increase  the  price  of 
commodities."* 

The  solicitor  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  certainly  knows  what  is 
an  ''industrial  combination,"  and  explains  it  with  frankness  be- 
cause his  article  was  written  for  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  which 
is  not  read  by  the  Hoi  Polloi, 

All  trusts  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Moody  into  the  following 
classes. 

I.  The  Greater  Industrial  Trusts.    This  group  includes : 

(i)  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  is  a  consolidation  of  about 
400  formerly  independent  plants; 

(2)  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (the  Steel  Trust), 
which  controls  785  formerly  independent  properties; 

(3)  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Co.,  controlling  150  proper- 
ties ; 

(4)  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which  controls 
121  plants;  this  trust  has  of  late  become  consincuous  by  its  re- 
lentless war  against  the  miners'  organization  in  Idaho,  Colorado 
and  other  western  states; 

(5)  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  has  absorbed  55 
plants ; 

(6)  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  or  the  Copper  Trust,  with 
1 1  properties,  and 

(7)  the  International  Mercantile  Mlarine  Co.,  the  Morgan 
Shipping  Trust,  with  6  properties. 

II.  The  Lesser  Industrial  Trusts. 

III.  Important  Industrial  Trusts  in  process  of  reorganization, 
i.  e.,  in  plain  English,  bankrupt  trusts. 

IV.  Franchise  Trusts,  which  include  telegraph  and  telephone 
trusts,  and  103  gas,  electric  light  and  street  railway  consolidations. 

V.  The  Great  Steam  Railroad  Groups. 

VI.  The  "Allied  Independent"  railroad  groups,  i.  e.,  minor 
railroad  trusts. 


(1)  Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  X,  p.  688. 

(2)  Moody,  1.  c,  p.  111. 
(8)  Moody,  1.  c,  p.  XIII. 
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The  following  table  presents  the  principal  features  of  these 
consolidations : 

Number    Number 
of  trusts,   of  plants 
controlled. 

Greater  Industrial  Trusts 7  1528 

Lesser  Industrial  Trusts 298  3426 

Bankrupt  Trusts 13  334 

Total  Industrial  Trusts 318  5288 

Franchise  Trusts  iii  1336 

Gi?eat  Steam  Railroad  Groups 6  790 

"Allied  Independent"  Railroad  Systems 10  250 

.  Total  Franchise  and  Transportation  Trusts     127  2376 

Grand  Total  445  8664 

The  total  outstanding  capitalization  of  these  trusts,  as  stated, 
exceed  $20,000,000,000,  of  which  about  three  an4  three  qiAorters 
inllions  represent  franchise  trusts,  over  nit^  billions,  railroad 
consolidations,  and  over  seven  billions,  industrial  trusts.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  values  are  purely  fictitious 
even  from  a  capitalistic  standpoint,  being  largely  diluted  with 
"water,"  which  is  a  conventional  term  for  fraud  practised  by  the 
bigger  fish  upon  the  capitalistic  small  fry.  But  these  figures  serve, 
nevertheless,  the  purpose  of  graphic  illustration.  They  clearly 
indicate  the  importance  of  public  ownership  of  railroads  and  mu- 
nicipal ownership  monopolies  as  parts  of  the  general  collectivist 
program. 

Nominally  there  are  today  about  two  thousand  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  In  reality,  however,  a  small  circle  of 
capitalists  controls  directly  93  per  cent,  of  the  vital  steam  railroad 
lines  and  influences  the  policy  of  the  remainder.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  so-called  "community  of  interest"  plan,  i.  e., 
through  the  concentration  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  those  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  same  group  of  cap- 
italists. 

The  details  of  this  organization  are  interesting.  There  are 
now  about  204,000  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States ; 
of  these,  however,  about  26,000  miles  are  small  local  lines,  which 
are  either  feeders  for  the  large  system  and  are  therefore  dependent 
on  the  latter,  or  else  they  are  directly  controlled  by  six  "commun- 
ities of  interest,"  viz.,  the  Morgan  group,  the  Rockefeller-Gould, 
the  Vanderbilt,  the  Harriman,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  less  known 
Moore  group.  The  same  interests  dominate  and  partially  control 
the  balance  of  the  13,000  united,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  two  or 
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three  years  when  they  will  absorb  most  of  the  latter.  The 
roads  over  which  the  Railroad  Trust  exercises  no  control,  com- 
prise the  useless,  worn  out,  profitless  mileage  of  the  country, 
which  represents  the  waste  of  the  American  competitive  system 
of  railroad  construction.  Whatever  portion  of  it  may  become 
valuable  to  the  larger  systems  will  sooner  or  later  be  acquired  by 
them.  » 

Furthermore,  the  six  groups,  with  the  allied  "independent" 
lines  are  banded  together  by  the  closest  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial ties.  There  are  elements  in  every  group  which  are  also  parts 
of  other  groups.  The  financiers  who  dominate  this  railroad  trust 
are  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts,  George 
J.  Gould,  Cassatt,  Hill,  Rogers,  August  Belmont  (the  democrat), 
and  a  few  others. 

No  intelligent  man  can  be  blind  to  the  fact — siys  Mr.  Moody — 
that  general  railway  consolidation  in  the  United  States  has  now 
proceeded  so  far  that  we  can  never  go  back  to  the  old  discarded 
method  of  the  many  small  competing  lines.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  traffic  agreements  and  pools 
illegal,  the  vartous  competing  lines  were  impelled  from  motives 
of  their  self-protection  to  consolidate  into  various  "communities 
of  interest"  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  done. 

The  author,  conscious  of  the  corporation  censorship  of  the 
press,  offers  directly  no  remedy  of  his  own;  yet,  as  the  custom 
is  wherever  the  press  is  censored,  he  lets  the  reader  see  through 
the  lines  of  the  following  statement : 

"The  question  of  public  ownership  and  operation  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  Its  wisdom  or  unwisdom  can  only  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view.  It  is  of  course  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion at  the  present  time  as  far  as  the  American  railroads  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of 
the  American  people  would  advocate  its  adoption." 

Translated  from  the  Russian  into  the  language  of  free  men, 
it  means  that  though  the  demand  for  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads is  as  yet  not  strong  enough  to  make  its  adoption  an  imme- 
diate political  issue,  yet  tihere  are  already  as  many  as  lo  per  cent, 
of  the  American  people,  or  1,500,000  voters  who  would  advocate 
its  immediate!  adoption. 

Speaking  of  municipal  franchises  the  author  again  finds  him* 
self  compelled  to  adopt  Aesop's  language  in  order  to  hide  his 
ideas  from  the  corfK)ration  censor. 

"A  franchise  monopoly,"  he  says,  "is  a  natural  condition,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  its  existence,  and,  furthermore,  there 
should  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  prevent  its  exist- 
ence.   Of  course,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  this  monopoly 
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should  be  transferred  from  the  hands  of  private  individuals  or 
corporations,  to  ownership  and  operation  by  municipalities  or 
state.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  can  only  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  tlie  point  of  view  of  those  interested." 

Of  the  318  active  Industrial  Taists,  236  have  been  incor- 
porated since  January  i,  1898.  This  embraces  only  large  combi- 
nations. "Countless  smaller  and  less  important  combinations" 
have  not  been  included  in  these  statistics.  The  degree  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  trusts  within  their  respective  fields  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  author  for  92  combinations.  This  is  better  than 
the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  which  has  ascertained 
this  percentage  only  for  25  trusts.  The  92  trusts  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Share  of  trade  controlled.  Number  of  trusts. 

80  per  cent  and  over  26 

60  to  80  per  cent  31 

50  to  60  per  cent  21 

Less  than  50  per  cent  14 


Total   92 

Where  a  combination  controls  the  major  part  of  an  industry, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  is  divided  among  a  number  of  competing 
concerns,  it  is  "lack  of  sincerity,"  as  Mr.  Moody  puts  it,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  monopoly. 

"The  more  conservative  element,"  says  he,  "insist  that  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
life;  and  the  cant  is  given  learned  expression  from  the  mouth 
of  the  modern  augur  in  professional  cap  and  gown.  A  typical 
specimen  of  these  "official  denials"  is  quoted  by  the  author  fc*om  a 
personal  conversation  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  larger 
trusts : 

"This  talk  of  the  elimination  of  competition  is  all  nonsense. 
Competition  is  keener  than  ever  today,  but  it  is  of  course  car- 
ried on  on  a  larger  plane.  Where  formerly  the  small  producer 
competed  to  reduce  his  costs  and  undersell  his  competitors  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  great  economy  and  superior  efficiency, 
he  has  now  gone  beyond  that  point;  he  has  passed  the  mean 
level  where  he  can  recklessly  compete  and  survive,  having 
found  that  he  must  look  to  other  and  better  methods  to  obtain 
advantages  over  competitors.  The  advantages  he  now  seeks 
are  not  so  crude.  They  consist  in  going  to  the  root  of  things, 
in  acquiring  and  dominating  the  sources  of  supply  and  the 
raw  material ;  in  controlling  shipping  rights  of  Way ;  in  securing 
exclusive  benefits,  rebates  on  large  shipments,  beneficial  legis- 
lation, etc." 

See  the  point?     Talk  of  the  elimination  of  competition! 
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Why,  just  look  at  the  bullish  market  for  legislation !  Legis- 
lators common  sell  above  par,  legislators  preferred  in  great  de- 
mand ! 

Mr.  Moody  cannot  bci  accused  of  equivocation.  He  states 
squarely  that  monopoly  does  exist.  The  day  is  past  when  compe- 
tition was  the  life  of  trade.  Nowadays  men  find  that  they  can 
accomplish  the  same  ends  far  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  than 
in  the  old  ways.  Monopoly  has  become  a  necessary  part  of  mod- 
em commercial  and  industrial  methods.  The  organization  and 
workings  of  the  new  industrial  system  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing  lines: 

"The  greater  trusts  are  all  dominated  by  Standard  Oil  inter- 
ests. The  dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  are  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  a  year  and  its  net  profits  exceed  $60,000,000  per  year. 
The  same  interests  dominate  a  variety  of  minor  industries. 

"The  Rockefeller  interests  practically  dominate  the  entire  pub- 
lic service  aggregations  of  Greater  New  York,  represented  by  over 
$725,000,000  of  capital ;  they  are  allied  in  interest  with  the  well 
known  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is  itself  the  leading  corporation  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  or 
Widener-Elkins  group,  and  which  dominates  the  public  utility  in- 
terests in  a  number  of  the  largest  centers  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  addition  controls  the  lighting  interests  of  a 
score  or  more  of  the  smaller  American  cities. 

"And  turning  to  the  steam  railroad  field,  we  find  that  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  are  one  of  the  conspicuous  factors  and  are 
steadily  increasing  their  influence  there.  It  is  now  freely  predicted 
in  Wall  street  that  the  next  decade  will  see  the  Rockefeller  inter- 
ests the  single  dominating  force  in  the  world  of  railway  finance 
and  control. 

"The  great  Rockefeller  alliances  in  the  railroad  and  industrial 
fields  are  supplemented  and  welded  together,  as  it  were,  through 
the  New  York  city  financial  interests  of  the  group.  Their  bank- 
ing influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  their  ramifications 
are  far  reaching  and  of  great  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  Standard 
Oil  chain  of  banking  institutions,  headed  by  the  great  National 
City  Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $40,000,000,  and  depos- 
its exceeding  $200,000,000,  includes  also  a  number  of  smaller  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  these  banks  have  strcMig  dominating  influ- 
ences with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  other  great  cities. 
The  Standard  interests  are  also  closely  allied  with  the  great  life 
insurance  companies,  such  as  the  Equitable  and  the  Mutual  of 
New  York. 

"The  Morgan  domination,  like  the  Standard  Oil,  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  means  and  influence  of  large  metropolitan  finan- 
cial institutions  and  great  banks. 
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"The  great  life  insurance  companies,  such  as  the  New  York 
Life,  and  trust  companies,  are  generally  rated  as  being  at  least 
partially  under  the  Morgan  control. 

"It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  two  great 
groups  of  capitalists  and  financiers  are  in  any  real  sense  rivals 
or  competitors  for  power,  or  that  such  a  thing  as  "war"  exists 
between  them.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only  friendly, 
but  they  are  allied  to  each  other  by  many  close  ties,  and  it  would 
probably  require  only  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  de- 
scribe them  as  a  single  great  Rockefeller-Morgan  group.  It  is 
felt  and  recognized  on  every  hand  in  Wall  Street  today,  that  they 
are  harmonious  in  nearly  all  particulars,  and  that  instead  of  there 
being  danger  of  their  relations  ever  becoming  strained,  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  brief  period  when  one  will  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  other,  and  a  grand  close  alliance  will  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  conditions  which,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  see,  can  logically  have  no  other  result. 

"Around  these  two  groups,  or  what  must  ultimately  become 
one  greater  group,  all  the  other  smaller  groups  of  capitalists  con- 
gregate. They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by  their  various  mu- 
tual interests.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  dominating  in- 
fluences in  the  trusts  to  be  made  up  of  an  intricate  network  of 
large  and  small  groups  of  capitalists,  many  allied,  to  one  another 
by  ties  of  more  or  less  importance,  but  all  being  appendages  to 
or  parts  of  the  greater  groups,  which  are  themselves  dependent  on 
and  allied  with  the  two  mammoth  or  Rockefeller  and  Morgan 
groups.  These  two  mammoth  groups  jointly  (for,  as  pointed 
out,  theyi  really  may  be  regarded  as  one)  constitute  the  heart  of 
the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation,  the  others  all 
being  the  arteries  which  permeate  in  a  thousand  ways  our  nation- 
al life,  making  their  influence  felt  in  every  home  and  hamlet." 

(pp.  491-593.) 

Though  the  power  of  monopolistic  combinations  over  Amer- 
ican industry  is  thus  firmly  entrenched,  failures  are  not  unknown 
in  the  realm  of  monopoly.  People  with  whom  optimism  is  profes- 
sional never  miss  the  opportunity  to  point  to  these  examples  as 
proof  that  monopoly  cannot  endure.  The  table  quoted  above 
shows  13  trusts,  controlling  334  plants,  "in  process  of  organi- 
zation," which  means  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  That  is  only  3 
per  cent  of  all  trusts  reported  and  about  4  per  cent  of  all  consoli- 
dated plants.  As  well  might  one  claim  that  capitalism  has  an 
ephemeral  existence  because  a  few  capitalists  have  been  declared 
bankrupts. 

The  recent  slump  in  all  "industrials''  has  wiped  out  nearly 
two  billion  dollars  of  their  market  value. 

With  a  carefully  concealed  sarcasm  the  author  reminds  the 
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trust  managers  and  manipulators  of  the  "widows  and  orphans/' 
who  were  induced  by  trusted  advisors  to  transfer  their  savings  into 
stocks  like  steel  common,  copper,  etc.  Many  thousands  of  this 
class  have  been  involved  in  the  general  collapse.  The  stocks  of 
loo  leading  trusts  have  declined  43.4  per  cent,  below  their  former 
value.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  in  that  little  occasion  for  re- 
joicing. Yet  the  ''Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle" — 
representative  of  Wall  street  interests — has  triumphantly  de- 
clared that  "the  Trust  problem  has  solved  itself":  free  com- 
petition has  automatically  rectified  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  Trusts  by  reducing  their  quotations,  to  their  actual  value 
and  now  no  further  remedies  for  the  Trust  evil  are  wanted. 

Mr.  Moody  deceived  neither  others,  nor  himself  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  the  Trusts.  It  is  quite  probable,  he 
thinks,  that  there  will  be  various  reorganizations  within  the 
next  few  years,  but  that  most  of  them  have  come  to  stay 
there  is  no  doubt. 

The  anti-Trust  legislation,  in  the  light  of  past  experience, 
will  prove  ineffectual. 

"Since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  the 
public  agitation  in  opposition  to  Trusts  has  resulted  in  no 
Federal  legislation  of  importance,  unless  the  recently  created 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  can  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant. The  new  department  has  now  been  in  existence 
about  one  year,  but  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, it  is  already  quite  apparent  that  its  scope 
will  not  go  beyond  that  of  a  mere  statistical  bureau, 
which  will  file  records  of  comparison  for  general  pub- 
lic uses.  It  was  claimed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  that  the  new  department  would  have  a  large  and  im- 
portant influence  on  the  future  of  Trusts  in  this  country.  The 
clause  creating  the  department  reads:  "The  commissioner 
shall  have  authority  to  make  under  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, diligent  investigation  into  the  organization,  conduct 
and  management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint 
stock  company,  or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  and 
to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he 
shall  require. 

"If  the  various  remedies  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  tried  or  are  now  being  discussed  aim  at  anything  thev 
aim  to  'curtail  monopolies  said  to  be  maintained  in  restraint 
of  trade.'    That  those  which  have  been    tried   have    not    'cur- 
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tailed*  anything  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  events  and  we  may 
be  equally  sure  regarding  the  others. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Anti-Trust  legislation  which 
has  thus  far  been  tried  or  broached  in  this  country  would  ap- 
pear to  be  singularly  inefficient  and  beside  the  point.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
modern  tendencies  and  conditions.  It  aims  merely  to  pick 
the  pimples  of  the  social  problem,  rather  than  go  to  the  root 
of  things.  For  when  we  realize  what  monopoly  is,  its  depth 
and  width  and  general  importance  in  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  we  can  readily  see  that  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion aiming  to  abolish  or  materially  retrench  monopoly,  would 
have  to  be  far-reaching  and  radical  in  its  effects  and  would 
constitute  a  practical  revolution  in  the  bases  of  modern  so- 
ciety. Whether  one  may  regard  monopoly  as  a  cause  or  a 
blessing  it  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  civilized  society  to  be 
whisked  away  with  a  broom.  This  being  so  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  effective  legislation  touching  the 
Trust  problem."     (pp.  498-501.) 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  author  notes  the  growth 
of  a  Socialistic  sentiment.  "Prominent  men  in  business,  jour- 
nalism and  also  in  financial  fields  are  beginning  to  quietly 
admit  that  they  are  Fabian  Socialists,  and  assert  that  public 
sentiment  should  be  guided  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of 
a  quasi-socialistic  regime  coming  upon  us  within  a  generation 
or  so." 

Coming  from  a  writer  who,  as  he  says  himself,  has  had 
special  facilities  for  viewing  the  Trust  question  from  the 
Wall  street  standpoint,  this  testimony  is  significant.  It  coin- 
cides with  other  manifestations  of  the  same  trend  of  middle 
class  public  opinion.  The  resolutions  in  favor  of  government 
ownership  which  were  presented  by  the  committee  on  com- 
mercial law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  session 
last  August  were  given  wide  publicity  by  the  press  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  We  wish  to  quote,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  final  report  of  McKinley's  Industrial  Com- 
mission : 

"There  is  logically  no  reason  why,  if  Government  opera- 
tion is  desirable  as  to  railroads  and  natural  monopolies,  it 
should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  monopolies  coming  from  pat- 
ents, or  to  capitalistic  monopolies  whose  chief  advantage  is 
that  of  great  capital  shrewdly  handled."* 

Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Commis- 
sion was  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  a  Trust  promoter  and  a  con- 
tributor to  "The  Trust,  Its  Book"  (a  eulogy  of  the  Trusts). 
The  following  is  taken  verbatim  from  his  testimony:* 

^ Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  646. 
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Q.  Perhaps  this  is  the  right  place  to  ask  whether,  in  your 
study  of  combinations  and  Trusts,  you  have  discovered,  to- 
gether with  a  tendency  toward  the  development  of  monopolies 
in  all  industries,  a  tendency  toward  government  control  of 
such  monopolies;  or,  in  a  word,  is  there  a  direct  tendency  to 
ultimate  Socialism  of  some  kind,  or  government  ownership 
of  all  things? — A.  The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  in  that 
direction. 

Another  witness,  a  Republican  congressman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  gave  evidence  of  the  utter  helpless- 
ness felt  by  the  old  party  politicians  in  the  face  of  the  Trust 
problem  and  his  fear  of  Socialism,  whose  ultimate  victory  he 
clearly  sees  to  be  inevitable.     Said  he* : 

I  do  not  know  what  the  remedy  is  for  the  evil — if  it  is  an 
evil,  as  I  assume  it  to  be — or  how  we  are  going  to  get  at  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the 
power  possessed  by  the  combinations  as  we  now  find  them.  I 
think  that  no  normal  man  under  normal  conditions  can  ever 
be  trusted  with  great  and,  in  a  human  sense,  omnipotent 
power,  and  therefore  when  you  reach  that  position  you  have 
the  menace  of  everything  conceivable.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all 
that  as  a  physical  fact  of  society,  as  well  as  an  evolutionar}" 
movement  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  Trust  leads  to  Socialism, 
points  inevitably,  to  Socialism,  and  will  reach  governmental 
Socialism.  This  is  because,  first,  of  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  growing  out  of  it,  and,  secondly,  because  whenever 
the  people  discern  that  instead  of  a  number  of  interests  own- 
ing or  controlling  any  product  or  property  or  production  or 
method  of  transportation,  those  elements  are  unified  into  one 
group  under  one  mind  and  one  control,  there  will  come  the 
temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  the  public  to  say:  'Now, 
we  discover  that  these  enterprises  are  operated  by  only  a  few 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  physical 
act  for  us  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  so  we  will  now  acquire 
and  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.*  The  difficulties  of 
government  acquiring  ownership  and  the  difficulties  of  bring- 
ing the  public  mind  up  to  the  proposition  of  government 
ownership  arise  largely  out  of  the  vast  contrariety  of  interest 
and  ownership.  Whenever  it  becomes  a  simple  physical 
proposition  to  lay  hands  on  that  thing  and  say,  'We  will  take 
that  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  administer  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all,'  then  you  are  likely  to  have  that  result 
speedily  following.' 

It  is  interesting,  indeed,  to  watch  the  stock  objections  to 
Socialism  crumble  under  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions. 


*Report  of  the  Industrial  CoramlRSlon,  Vol  I..  Testimony,  p.  8. 
•Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  603, 
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Speaking  of  the  recent  Wall  street  wars  for  railway  control, 
the  Bankers'  Magazine  in  a  recent  issue  notes  their  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  management  of  roads.  While  the 
superiority  of  private  over  public  operation  is  vanishing,  the 
conduct  of  government  business,  says  the  editor,  is,  with  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service  system,  becoming  more  efficient/ 
The  middle  class  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
of  industrial  enterprises  is  the  outgrowth  of  "Morganization 
of  Industry,"  to  use  a  phrase  coined  by  Mr.  Mood^  in  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet  issued  about  two  years  ago.  "State  capitalism" 
suggests  itself  to  the  capitalistic  mind  as  a  safeguard  of  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist  class  as  a  whole  against  usurpa- 
tion by  a  clique  of  trust  magnates. 

•     ♦     ♦ 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  recommend  Mr. 
Moody's  book  to  Socialist  lecturers  and  speakers  as  a  veri- 
table storeroom  of  information  on  Trusts.  Details  are  given 
on  a  hundred  leading  combinations;  fifteen  pages  devoted  to 
the  smaller  Trust  will  be  read  with  interest  as  a  side  light 
upon  the  Colorado  events.  A  feature  deserving  of  especial 
notice  is  a  series  of  graphic  illustrations  representing  the 
Trusts  as  celestial  bodies  with  their  comparative  magnitudes 
clearly  sliown.  Statistics  are  indigestible  food  for  an  audi- 
ence, but  these  illustrations  could  be  made  quite  effective  and 
telling  with  the  magic  lantern  or  in  the  form  of  charts. 

Marxist. 


^The  Bankers*  Magazine,  November,  1903,  p.  674. 


Impossibilism,  Opportunism  and  Marxism  in  Italy. 

FROM  April  8  to  ii,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  held  its 
eighth  national  convention,  at  Bologna.    Nearly  the  en- 
tire time  of  the  convention  was  taken  up  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  tactical  extremes  which  form  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  the  socialist  parties  of  all  countries.    A  short  glance 
at  the  past  history  of  the  party  will  explain  how  it  is  that  this 
tactical  problem  could  assume  such  dimensions  in  Italy. 

In  1892,  at  Genoa,  the  Italian  Socialists  separated  from  the  an- 
archists and  adopted  the  Marxian  method  and  philosophy.  Next 
year,  at  the  convention  in  Reggio  Emilia,  the  young  party  pre- 
pared for  a  speedy  conquest  of  the  political  power.  However, 
in  1894,  at  the  Parma  convention,  the  Socialist  Party  found  itself 
confronted  by  a  royal  decree  of  dissolution  and  by-laws  of  excep- 
tion. Of  course,  even  a  royal  decree  could  not  stop  the  social  evo- 
lution. The  Socialist  Party  proceeded  on  its  forward  march,  just 
as  the  German  movement  had  done  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  adjusted  its  organization  and  methods  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions. The  conventions  at  Florence,  in  1896,  and  at  Bologna,  in 
1897,  showed  the  adherence  of  the  party  to  strict  Marxian  tactics 
in  their  electoral  and  parliamentary  activity.  But  in  1898,  the 
capitalist  counter  revolution  swept  down  upon  the  Socialist  Party, 
and  the  defense  of  the  most  elementary  rights  took,  for  a  time, 
precedence  over  all  considerations  of  typical  socialist  philosophy. 
This  forced  the  Socialist  Party,  quite  against  its  will,  toward  a  co- 
operation with  the  radical  capitalist  parties.  As  the  immediate 
consequence  of  these  conditions,  there  appeared  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  socialists  to  approach  the  radical  capitalist  parties, 
and  the  strict  Marxian  tactics  were  gradually  undermined  by  a 
pronounced  opportunist  sentiment.  The  next  consequence  was  a 
counter  reaction  in  the  party  itself,  which  produced  an  impossi- 
bilist  wing  as  a  balance  for  extreme  opportunism.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  the  strict  Marxian  tactics  found  themselves  for  a 
while  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  After  the  general  elections  in 
1900  came  the  national  convention  in  Rome  which,  under  the  guise 
of  local  autonomy,  threw  the  doors  of  opportunism  wide  open. 
The  unity  of  the  party  came  into  question  more  than  once  after 
that,  and  has  been  severely  tried  up  to  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
the  danger  of  a  formal  separation  into  a  reform  and  a  revolution- 
ary party  is  by  no  means  past.  The  convention  at  Imola,  in  1902, 
found  the  opportunist  element  in  full  control  of  the  party,  and 
they  soon  went  the  full  length  of  their  rope.    Then,  when  it  be- 
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came  apparent  that  the  whole  character  of  the  party  was  being 
slowly  but  surely  changed,  when  not  only  the  class-conscious  prole- 
tarist  began  to  ask  itself  where  it  was  "at/'  but  also  the  capitalist 
government  found  that  the  pressure  from  below  was  growing  per- 
ceptibly weaker,  there  came  a  double  reaction.  The  government 
went  to  sleep  so  far  as^  social  improvements  for  the  working  class 
were  concerned,  and  the  class-conscious  preletariat  prepared  for  a 
house  cleaning.  The  opportunist  element  was  confronted  by  a 
determined  opposition.  Their  leaders  were  finally  overthrown  and 
the  control  of  the  central  organ  of  the  party,  Avanti,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  the  Marxian  element. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  impossibilist  element  had  grown  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  the  opportunist  element,  and  everybody  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  an  end  to  such  an  unbearable  state  of  af- 
fairs and  of  finding  out  whether  the  incongruous  elements  now 
united  under  one  political  name  could  stay  together  or  not.  Two 
debaters  were  appointed,  one  from  the  opportunist,  one  from  the 
impossibilist  wing,  and  instructed  to  present  to  the  next  national 
convention  a  full  statement  of  their  side  of  the  case.  Leonida  Bv3- 
solati,  the  former  editor  of  Avanti,  was  selected  as  the  opportunist 
champion,  and  Arturo  Labriola  (not  to  be  confounded  with  An- 
tonio Labriola,  the  writer  of  the  "Essays  on  the  Materialist  Con- 
ception of  History")  as  the  champion  of  the  impossibilist  side. 

Each  debater  presented  his  position  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
and  defended  it  in  a  detailed  argument.  Bissolati's  resolution  nead 
as  follows: 

"The  convention  reaffirms  that  the  Socialist  Party 
must  always  maintain  its  autonomous  character  as  a  pre- 
letarian  class  party  so  far  as  any  form  or  tendency  of  the 
capitalist  government  is  concerned,  for  our  final  aim  is 
the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat  from  capitalist  exploi- 
tation. But  while  maintaining  its  class  character,  the 
party  may  support  such  tendencies  of  the  capitalist  gov- 
ernment a%  offer  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  promotion 
of  reforms  that  may  at  any  given  period  be  most  needed 
by  the  proletariat.  The  convention  declares  that  the  party 
shall  continue  to  make  what  use  it  can  of  the  present  in- 
stitutions, without  renouncing  its  intention  to  transform 
them  whenever  they  may  offer  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  the  proletariat." 

On  the  other  hand  Labriola  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"i.  The  convention  reaffirms  the  permanently  un- 
compromising and  revolutionary  character  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  its  antagonism  to  the  capitalist  state.  It 
brands  as  a  degeneration  of  the  socialist  spirit  the  trans- 
formation of  the  political  organization  of  the  proletariat 
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into  a  pre-eminently  parliamentarian,  opportunist,  consti- 
tutionalist, and  monarchically  possibilist  party.  It  re- 
pudiates, therefore,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  principle 
of  the  class  struggle  and  with  the  true  essence  of  the  pro- 
letarian conquest  of  the  political  power,  that  co-operation 
of  the  proletariat  with  the  capitalist  class  which  consists 
either  in  the  participation  in  some  monarchial  or  republi-  / 
can  government  of  some  members  of  the  party,  or  in  the 
systematic  support  of  any  tendencies  of  the  capitalist 
government. 

"2.  Considering  furthermore  that  any  reform  un- 
der the  capitalist  regime,  even  if  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  proletariat  and  partially  useful  for  it,  remains  always 
patch  work  and  does  not  in  any  way  attack  the  funda- 
mental mechanism  of  capitalist  production,  the  conven- 
tion declares  that  the  promotion  of  reforms  shall  be  left 
to  capitalist  parties  without  any  co-operation  or  com- 
promise of  the  proletariat,  whose  mission  it  is  to  demand, 
call  forth  and  superintend  the  execution  of  such  reforms 
as  manifestly  represent  the  conquest  of  positions  which 
are  useful  for  the  development  of  the  class  struggle 
against  capitalism. 

"3.  Considering  also,  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  socialist  theory  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution of  monarchy  and  that  the  prevalence  of  monarch- 
ial possibilism  among  the  opportunist  element  demands 
at  the  present  moment  a  clear  and  sharp  affirmation  of  the 
republic,  the  convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  party  should  spread  the  conviction  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  proletariat  with  royalty. 

*'4.  Considering,  finally,  that  the  parliamentarian 
activity  of  the  party  culminates  in  the  propaganda  accom- 
plished thereby,  in  the  training  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  in  controlling  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government,  and  that  the  party  cannot  in- 
augurate Socialism  by  an  act  of  parliament,  nor  abolish 
capitalism  or  introduce  even  the  measures  preparing  the 
new  society,  the  congress  declares  that  the  party  should 
not  renounce  any  of  its  weapons  of  attack  or  defense,  and 
should  even  reserve  for  itself  the  right  to  use  force,  if 
necessary." 

Each  of  the  two  debaters  had  given  out  a  printed  argument  in 
favor  of  his  resolution.  Bissolati's  argument  is  summed  up  by 
Oda  Olberg,  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  in  the  following  words':  "The 
capitalist  class  is  not  one  sole  reactionary  mass  against  which  the 
proletariat  must  advance  in  a  body.    The  proletarians  have  com- 
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mon  present  day  interests  with  some  of  the  more  radical  capitalist 
elements  and  must  assist  them  in  the  struggle  against  the  re- 
action. Socialism  is  prepared  by  reforms  and  daily  realized  by 
them.  The  reforms  most  needed  by  the  proletariat  at  the  present 
time  are:  Freedom  to  organize  and  to  defend  itself,  school  re- 
form, tax  reform  instituting  a  progressive  income  tax  in  place  of 
the  tax  on  domestic  consumption,  municipalization  of  public  utili- 
ties, reduction  of  the  military  budget,  preparation  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  4nilitia  instead  of  a  standing  army.  The  proletariat 
must  support  international  treaties  and  arbitration  courts,  a  tariff 
reducing  certain  duties  and  abolishing  others,  nationalization  of 
railroads,  and  labor  legislation.  None  of  these  reforms  are  in- 
compatible with  the  monarchy,  for  the  monarchy  does  not  oppose 
any  of  them.  The  proletariat  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to  make 
any  special  objection  to  the  monarchy  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
proletariat  insists  on  doing  this,  the  whole  capitalist  class  will  unite 
against  it  and  thus  prevent  the  conquest  of  powers  by  which  the 
proletariat  might  increase  its  strength  and  class-consciousness  and 
forestall  a  return  of  the  reaction.  TJie  proletariat  builds  up  the 
republic  by  its  present  day  work,  by  rising  to  better  conditions  of 
existence  through  taking  advantage  of  the  various  tendencies  of 
the  capitalist  government,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  economic 
organizations,  and  by  the  indirect  action  of  legal  reforms." 

Labriola,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  "the  conquest  of  the 
power  by  the  proletariat  does  not  proceed  gradually,  and  that  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  is  not  built  up  step  by  step.  It  must 
be  inaugurated  by  force  and  by  the  sudden  expropriation  of  the 
owners  of  the  means  of  production.  This  expropriation  is  not 
prepared  by  any  of  the  present  day  reforms.  The  Socialist  Party 
must  not  spend  its  energy  on  any  of  these  reforms,  which  will  be 
introduced  by  the  capitalist  class  itself  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
power.  It  is  rather  the  duty  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  educate  the 
proletariat  and  enable  it  to  relieve  the  capitalist  class  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  So  long  as  the  proletariat  has  not  attained 
to  maturity,  all  forcible  transformation  will  end  in  disaster." 

American  socialists  will  readily  see  that  both  resolutions  and 
both  arguments  are  extremely  one  sided.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  Socialist  Party  would  be  rent  in  twain,  for  there  is  no 
common  ground  on  which  they  can  stand.  Luckily  for  the  Italian 
Socialist  Party,  there  is  between  these  two  irreconcilable  ex- 
tremes a  strong  element  w-hich  sees  the  inconsistencies  in  both 
of  them  and  acts  as  a  check  on  them.  This  middle  of  the  road 
element  stands  for  unity  and  Marxian  tactics,  that  is  tactics  which 
are  neither  opportunist  nor  impossibilist.  While  either  of  the 
two  extremes  would  gladly  split  the  party  and  each  go  its  own 
way,  provided  either  could  take  this  middle  element  along,  they 
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feel  that  they  would  be  outclassed,  if  they  attempted  to  split  with- 
out this  Marxian  element  And  so  this  element  serves  to  keep 
them  all  together.  The  relative  strength  of  these  three  factions 
may  be  seen  by  the  vote  on  the  two  resolutions*  When  this  vote 
was  taken,  the  middle  element  abstained  from  voting  and  left  tlie 
two  extremes  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves,  thus  preventing 
a  clear  majority  vote.  Bissolati's  resolution  received  12,255  votes 
from  316  delegates,  Labriola's  resolution  7,410  votes  from  198 
delegates,  while  315  delegates  with  12,560  votes  abstained  from 
voting.  Since  the  middle  element  held  the  balance  of  power,  it 
forced  thfc  two  extremes  to  consider  and  vote  on  a  resolution  which 
affirmed  the  unity  of  the  party.  This  resolution,  introduced  by 
Enrico  Ferri,  read  as  follows : 

"The  convention  declares  that  the  principle  of  the 
class  struggle  does  not  admit  of  any  support  of  any  gov- 
ernment tendency  nor  the  participation  of  any  socialist 
in  the  capitalist  government.  But  the  work  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  includes  many  forms  of  present  day  activity 
for  the  education  of  the  proletariat  to  a  socialist  fonn  of 
consciousness,  of  criticism  of  the  system  of  exploitation 
and  parasitism,  and  of  the  conquest  of  political,  econ- 
omic and  administrative  reforms.  The  minority  must 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  majority  and  the  work  of 
all  socialists  must  be  carried  on  in  a  united  socialist 
party." 

Ferri  summarizes  his  argument  in  favor  of  his  resolution,  in 
//  Socialismo,  in  the  following  manner :  "The  unity  of  the  party 
does  not  imply  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other,  but  the  fra- 
ternal co-operation  in  a  work  of  great  variety,  in  which  every  one 
may  follow  his  own  nature,  without  hating  the  other  or  attacking 
him  personally.  So  long  as  the  capitalist  reactionaries  threatened 
the  party,  all  stood  together  for  the  common  defense.  Now  that 
comparative  liberty  has  been  obtained,  every  one  is  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  inclinations.  And  so  it  seems  sometimes,  as  if  there 
were  ground  for  quarrels.  But  there  are  only  natural  differences 
of  opinion.  As  for  reforms,  they  are  necessary,  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  them.  Apart  from  ob- 
taining reforms,  we  have  still  much  more  to  do.  And  the  main 
duty  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  the  formation  of  socialist  minds.  It 
is  often  said  that  we  cannot  get  reforms,  because  our  thirty  depu- 
ties are  not  sufficient  to  force  any  of  their  demands  through  par- 
liament against  the  will  of  the  capitalist  majority,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  in 
Italy.  But  can  we  get  that  democracy  with  our  thirty  deputies? 
The  comrades  who  argue  in  this  way  suffer  from  the  illusion  that 
we  can  reap  without  having  sown.    They  believe  that  we  can  have 
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a  democratic  government  simply  because  a  few  deputies  may  have 
an  understanding  with  the  present  government.  I  am  opposed 
to  Bissolati's  resolution,  because  it  still  insists  on  a  ministerialist 
policy  in  spite  of  the  bitter  disappointments  of  the  last  years.  And 
I  cannot  accept  Labriola's  resolution,  because,  first,  I  am  opposed 
to  a  theoretical  affirmation  of  violence,  and  second,  because  it  does 
not  express  itself  correctly  as  to  the  essence  of  reforms."  Ferri 
closed  with  the  appeal  to  forget  personalities  and  think  of  the 
party. 

The  impossibilist  element  supported  this  resolution  and  it 
carried  with  16,304  votes  against  14,844.  Thus  the  unity  of  the 
party  was  once  more  reaffirmed.  But  nevertheless,  the  minister- 
ialist element  is  strong,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
will  not  bolt  in  the  near  future. 

Ernest  Untermann. 


An  '*ImpossibiIist"  Position. 

IT  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  name  **Impossibil- 
ist,"  as  applied  to  a  certain  faction  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
Chicago  is  not  one  of  its  own  choosing.    Certain  friends  who 
held  to  quite  opposite  views  in  regard  to  socialist  tactics 
and  possibly  to  fundamentals  and  who  may  or  may  not  have  con- 
sidered name-calling  argument — or  it  may  have  been  in  lieu  of 
argument — supplied  this  rather  euphonious  title. 

Not  to  quarrel  over  so  small  a  thing  as  a  name  they  have 
cheerfully  accepted  it,  not  however  admitting  its  import  but 
claiming  on  the  other  hand  that  they  present  the  only  possible 
line  of  tactics  and  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  program- 
ists  and  immediate  demanders  are  self  deceived,  Utopian  and  un- 
able to  get  away  from  the  capitalist  mode  of  thought. 

While  some  of  the  aforesaid,  friends  have  been  reasonably 
busy  considering  they  were  drawing  no  salary  for  it  in  explain- 
ing the  position  of  the  impossibilists  the  following  is  submitted  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  official  action  they  have  ever 
taken  to  define  their  position,  being  the  platform  they  have  pro- 
posed to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  party  membership 
in  place  of  the  one  adopted  by  the  national  convention: 

PROPOSED    PLATFORM    FOR    THE   SOCIALIST    PARTY. 

We,  the  members  of  the  working  class,  who  are  organized  po- 
litically into  the  Socialist  Party,  call  upon  every  member  of  our 
class  to  join  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  powers  of 
government,  that  we  may  take  possession  of  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion, abolish  the  wages  system  and  establish  a  system  of  produc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 

To-day  the  tools  of  production  are  owned  by  the  capitalist 
class ;  they  are  operated  by  the  working  class,  but  only  when  their 
operation  will  make  profits  for  the  owning  class.  Ownership  of 
the  machines,  mines,  factories  and  railroads  gives  to  the  capitalist 
class  control  over  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  w^orking  class 
through  the  wages  system. 

The  owning  class  can  give  or  withhold  employment  at  will. 
As  a  result  of  this  absolute  power  the  workers  who  perform  all 
useful  labor  must  humiliate  themselves  by  begging  for  jobs  of  a 
class  that  performs  no  useful  labor.  If  this  permission  to  work 
is  withheld  they  and  their  families  must  starve. 

The  wages  system  is  the  cause  of  starvation,  disease,  crime, 
prostitution,  child  labor,  stunted  bodies  and  warped  minds  for  the 
workers,  while  it  gives  to  the  capitalists  palaces  for  homes,  the 
pick  of  the  world's  markets  for  their  food,  the  finest  raiment,  cul- 
ture, education,  travel  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
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Sdciety  is  thus  divided  into  two  hostile  classe's,  capitalists  and 
wage-workers.  This  condition  has  brought  into  birth  the  So- 
cialist Party,  the  political  expression  of  the  struggle  of  the  work- 
ing class  for  power.  This  party  owes  allegiance  to  and  is  a  part 
of  the  International  Socialist  Movement. 

With  a  system  of  industry  owned  and  operated  by  the  work- 
ers the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  shifted  from  the  individ- 
ual to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
by  the  capitalist  class  gives  this  class  control  of  the  legislatures, 
the  Courts  and  all  executive  offices ;  republican,  democrat  and  re- 
form parties  are  financed  by  the  capitalists,  and  are,  therefore, 
their  servants,  thus  in  effect  making  government  the  executive 
committee  of  the  capitalists. 

To  capture  the  government  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  is  the  mission  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

We,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  working  class,  call  upon 
every  worker,  without  regard  to  sex,  race  or  color,  to  cast  aside 
all  considerations  and  unite  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming our  class  from  the  slave  class  of  society  to  the  ruler  of 
society. 

"Workers  of  the  world,  unite.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  chains;  you  have  a  world  to  gain." 

Washington,  Idaho  and  I  am  informed  some  other  states  have 
already  adopted  this,  platform  with  one  slight  change,  also  quite 
a  number  of  locals  so  that  it  has  some  backing  outside  of  Chicago. 

For  this  platform  we  claim  that  it  states  our  position  and  hav- 
ing done  that  stops  without  going  into  the  realms  of  speculation ; 
that  it  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  working  class  and  may 
be  understood  by  any  man  who  can  carry  on  an  ordinary  con- 
versation in  the  English  language. 

A  platform  amounts  to  very  little  in  the  Socialist  Party  ex- 
cept as  it  may  indicate  a  tendency  in  the  party  to  swing  in  one  di- 
rection or  the  other.  Chicago  Impossibilists  are  fearful  that  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  national  convention  represents  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  middle  class  ideals.  This  is  indicated  more  by 
its  wording  than  the  actual  substance  of  the  platform  after  one  has 
sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  acknowledges  that  the  Social- 
ist Party  is  a  working  class  party  but  it  appears  to  be  afraid  that 
some  of  its  nice  friends  who  wear  good  clothes  and  shine  their 
shoes  every  morning  will  find  it  out. 

Said  one  young  man,  a  very  intelligent  fellow :  "The  more  I 
study  the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  the  better  I  like  it." 
In  that  very  declaration  lies  a  fundamental  objection.  A  socialist 
platform  should  be  so  plain  that  no  one  would  have  to  study  it. 
If  interpreters  are  necessary  then  we  are  preparing  the  way  for 
a  set  of  priests  who  shall  understand  our  platform  and  explain 
it  to  those  who  are  dull  of  comprehension  at  so  much  per. 
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I  don*t  say  this  is  the  case.  I  only  speak  of  the  tendency.  I 
do  not  say,  that  there  is  even  cause  for  alarm  in  it.  The  Socialist 
Party  will  swing  in  one  direction  one  year  and  in  another  direc- 
tion the  next  as  action  or  reaction  happens  to  be  the  predominat- 
ing force  at  the  time  the  platform  is  written.  At  all  times  it  will 
reflect  the  economic  interests  of  the  delegates  and  their  intellec- 
tual developments.  Some  may  wince  under  this  statement  but 
but  if  it  is  not  true  then  it  is  the  case  that  we  have  had  the  law 
of  economic  determinism  repealed  for  the  special  purpose  of  the 
socialists  when  in  convention  assembled.  If  a  convention  is  com- 
posed largely  of  men  who  were  elected  as  delegates  because  they 
could  pay  tlieir  own  way  or  of  men  who  are  drawing  salaries  from 
the  party  then  the  platform  will  reflect  their  economic  interest.  It 
may  be  leze  majeste  to  say  it  but  we  will  have  to  hold  power  be- 
fore we  can  calmly  refuse  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  rules  by  which 
\\'e  explain  history.  In  this  connection  I  mention  the  fact  that  of 
the  eighteen  delegates  from  Illinois  thirteen  were  cither  party  offi- 
cials, party  employes,  lawyers  or  newspaper  writers.  This  is  not 
to  their  discredit  only  it  might  jar  a  trifle  with  the  theory  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  class  must  be  the  work  of  that  class. 

Conditions  are  different  in  this  country  from  any  other  coun- 
try. The  capitalist  class  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  capitalist 
class  of  Germany  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  during  the  period 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Socialist  Party  over  there. 
Here  where  the  exploitation  is  the  fiercest  the  socialist  expression 
should  be  clearest. 

We  are  now  in  our  formative  period  but  some  of  our  program- 
ists  insist  that  we  shall  play  we  are  a  full  grown  party  and  go 
out  of  our  way  to  find  issues  that  at  best  must  savor  of  middle 
class  demands.  When  we  grow  up  we  must  express  ourselves  on 
all  questions  that  in  any  way  affect  us  but  trouble  of  that  sort 
will  come  soon  enough  without  looking  for  it. 

Now  it  is  our  business  to  teach  economics  and  to  develop 
^'clearness"  in  our  ranks  for  when  the  democratic  party  goes  to 
pieces  we  will  have  a  crowd  coming  to  us  that  will  tax  all  our 
powers  to  assimilate.  The  leaven  which  is  to  give  life  to  the  whole 
lump  must  be  as  large  as  possible.  There  will  be  members  enough 
who  want  programs  to  balance  tlie  party  up  without  those  who 
want  socialism  meeting  them  more  than  Imlf  way.  In  our  party 
at  the  present  time  the  "left"  which  is  represented  by  the  impossi- 
bilists  is  too  small  to  keep  the  party  well  balanced  or  else  it  has  not 
yet  found  expression.  If,  however,  the  telescope  through  which 
I  look  at  Colorado  shows  me  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  they 
indicate  some  immediate  issues  for  us  before  which  "schoolhouses 
not  too  large  but  large  enough''  (I  quote  from  the  program)  will 
pale  into  insignificance.  D.  M.  Smith. 


The  Platform. 


Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  violent  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  than  the 
one  which  is  now  agitating  a  small  portion  of  the  socialist  party  over  the 
question  of  the  platform  adopted  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Yet,  after 
all  the  volume  of  criticism  is  really  remarkably  small.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  over  a  month  after  the  platform  was  adopted 
before  ^ve  out  of  nearly  two  thousand  locals  showed  sufficient  dissatisfac- 
tion to  demand  a  referendum,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  disaffection 
was  widespread,  even  if  it  does  appear  to  be  deep.  When  we  examine 
the  criticisms  we  find  them  concentrated  upon  three  points.  First,  on  the 
historical  accuracy  of  an  allusion  in  the  first  section;  second,  on  the 
somewhat  scholastic  phraseology,  and,  third,  on  the  extreme  length  of 
the  platform  as  such. 

The  allusions  in  the  first  section  turn  out  to  be  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  platform  is  generally  published  incorrectly.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ** American  people*'  as  being 
"the  defender  and  preserver  of  the  idea  of  liberty  and  self  government," 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ''Socialist  Party*'  is  the  subject  of  the 
clause  quoted.  Elaborate  articles  have  been  written  to  show  that  the 
American  revolution  was  a  move  in  the  interests  of  the  just  arising  cap- 
italist class.  No  one  is  more  pleased  to  see  this  fact  recognized  than  we 
arc,  since  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  this  point  for  some  years 
and  practically  all  that  has  been  said  by  those  who  attack  the  platform 
from  this  point  of  view  is  to  be  found  in  our  "Class  Struggles  in  Amer- 
ica." But  to  catch  up  a  phrase  like  this  and  tear  it  out  of  its  text  is 
one  of  the  most  dishonest  methods  of  reasoning,  and  especially  since 
nowhere  will  the  modifications  of  this  point  of  view  and  the  class  char- 
acter of  our  present  and  past  government  be  found  more  clearly  stated 
than  in  our  present  national  platform.  Again,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  writers  and  defenders  of  the  platform  do  not  know  that  "the 
idea  of  liberty"  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  purely  bourgeois  laizsez  faire,  * '  free  contract,  * '  etc.,  sort  of 
liberty.  But  this  idea  of  liberty  was  at  that  time  absolutely  essential 
to  the  development  of  social  institutions,  and  those  who  overlook  this 
fact  are  themselves  taking  the  bourgeois  view  of  history,  in  that  they  are 
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assuming  the  existence  of  "the  nature  of  things/'  instead  of  taking  the 
scientific,  comparative,  historical,  evolutionary  view,  which  recognizes 
that  each  institution  springs  into  existence  as  a  part  of  social  evolu- 
tion. There  is  not  a  word  in  the  platform  that  leads  any  one  to  believe 
that  its  writers  thought  that  the  "idea  of  liberty"  held  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  this  government  was  in  any  way  identical  with  that 
held  by  the  socialists  at  the  present  time.  Personally,  I  do  not  like 
this  reference,  neither  do  1  like  the  attempt  to  utilize  the  bourgeois  prej- 
udices in  favor  of  individual  property  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the 
platform,  yet  in  each  case  the  explanation  is  so  clear  that  it  becomes 
only  a  question  of  literary  style  and  clearness  of  statement,  and  not  one 
of  principle. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  this  platform  ascribes  some  sort  of  a  super- 
natural or,  at  least,  super-revolutionary  origin  for  the  Socialist  Party, 
when  it  says,  "into  the  midst  of  the  strain  and  crisis  of  civilization  the 
Socialist  Party  comes."  If  the  word  "into"  was  changed  to  "from," 
we  would  have  an  evolutionary  statement  which  the  strictest  Marxian 
could  not  criticise.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  platform  surrenders  the 
inevitability  of  socialism.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  knew  that  this 
was  a  dogma  of  the  socialist  movements  Th^re  is  no  reason  why,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  any  one  country  is  concerned,  the  capitalist  class  might 
not  precipitate  a  bloody  revolution  which  would,  temporarily,  crush  all 
resistance  of  labor  and  leave  us,  not  under  a  "benevolent  feudalism," 
but  under  an  autocratic  reactionary  tyranny.  The  first  reply  to  this 
would  be  that  this  presupposes  an  unintelligent  proletariat.  Exactly.* 
And  an  intelligent  proletariat  presupposes  a  socialist  movement,  which,  if 
we  permit  the  theological  phraseology,  is  "to  save  the  world  from  chaos. ' ' 
Again,  I  do  not  like  the  phraseology,  but  again  no  question  of  principle 
is  involved,  but  only  one  of  rhetoric. 

It  might  be  well,  since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  platforms  and  their 
influence  on  a  party,  to  take  a  look  at  a  platform  which  is  held  by  a 
party  at  which  some  of  those  who  are  criticizing  the  platform  of  the 
Socialist  Party  are  casting  "goo-goo  eyes."  I  therefore  include  here  the 
present  platform  of  the  DeLeonite  Socialist  Labor  Party: 

"The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  the  United  States,,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  we  hold  that  the  pur- 
pose of  government  is  to  secure  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
right;  but  in  the  light  of  our  social  conditions  we  hold,  furthermore,  that 
no  such  right  can  be  exercised  under  a  system  of  economic  inequality, 
essentially  destructive  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  we  hold  that  the  true  theory  of 
politics  is  that  the  machinery  of  government  must  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  whole  people;  but  in  the  light  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment we  hold,  furthermore,  that  the  true  theory  of  economics  is  that 
the  machinery  of  production  must  likewise  belong  to  the  people  in  com- 
mon. 

To  the  obvious  fact  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  is  the 
tjirect  opposite  of  our  democratic  system  of  politics,  can  plainly  be  traced 
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the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  the  corruption  of  government  by  that 
class,  the  alienation  of  public  property,  public  franchises  and  public 
functions  to  that  class,  and  the  abject  dependence  of  the  mightiest  of 
nations  upon  that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  plutocracy, 
labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces;  is  denied  the 
means  of  self -employment,  and,  by  compulsory  idleness  in  wage  slavery, 
is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Human  power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted,  that  the  plutocracy 
may  rule. 

Ignorance  and  misery,  with  all  their  concomitant  evils,  are  perpetu- 
ated that  the  people  may  be  kept  in  bondage. 

Science  and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose  to  the 
enslavement  of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a*  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  once  more  enters  its 
protest.  Once  more  it  reiterates  its  fundamental  declaration  that  private 
property  in  the  natural  sources  of  production  and  in  the  instruments  of 
labor  is  the  obvious  cause  of  all  economic  servitude  and  political  de- 
pendence. 

The  time  is  fast  coming,  however,  when  in  the  natural  course  of 
social  evolution,  this  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  its  failures 
and  crises  on  th€  one  hand,  and  the  constructive  tendencies  of  its  trusts 
and  other  capitalist  combinations  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  worked 
out  its  own  downfall. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  all  other  honest  citizens,  to  organize  under  the  banner  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  into  a  class-conscious  body,  aware  of  its  rights  and 
determfned  to  conquer  them  by  taking  possession  of  the  public  powers, 
so  that,  held  together  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  solidarity  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  of  the  present  class  struggle,  we  may  put  a  sum- 
mary end  to  that  barbarous  struggle  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  the 
restoration  of  the  land  and  all  of  the  means  of  production,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  plan- 
less production,  industrial  war  and  social  disorder;  a  commonwealth  in 
which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his 
facilities,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization.*' 

I  have  given  this  quotation  in  full,  because  it  is  probable  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  entire  realm  of  the  international  socialist  movement 
can  there  be  found  another,  platform  that  contains  as  many  bourgeois, 
middle  class,  ideas  as  are  included  in  that  platform.  It  has  Eoussean's 
Doctrine  of  Natural  Bights;  it  ascribes  a  purpose  to  government,  apart 
from  its  class  character;  it  assumes  the  existence  of  a  "true  theory  of 
polities'*  which  involves  the  acceptance  of  the  theological  and  bourgeois 
idea  that  governments  derive  their  character  from  the  purity  of  the 
theory  in  which  they  are  founded.  Tlie  platform  makes  the  same  error 
with  regard  to  economics;  assumes  that  we  have  a  democratic  system  of 
politics;  that  our  government  is  "corrupted"  to  class  domination,  in- 
stead of  being  such  by  virtue  of  the  capitalist  government  organization, 
and  talks  about  the  "alienation"  of  public  property,  public  franchises 
and  public  functions  by  the  cnpitali&ts,  as  is  they  had  ever  been  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  else,  and  assumes  with  patriotic  fervor  that  the 
"mightiest  of  nations"  is  in  "abject  dependence"  upon  that  class,  in- 
stead of  being  the  creation  of  the  capitalists.    It  assumes  a  "humane 
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purpose''  on  the  part  of  '' science  and  invention,"  and  finally  closes 
with  a  call  ''upon  all  other  honest  citizens''  to  come  in  as  a  sort  of  deus 
ex  machina  to  right  this  horrible  condition.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  great  I>eLeon  himself,  who  personally 
defended  all  of  this  rot  in  the  last  S.  L.  P.  national  convention. 

The  reason,  however,  that  we  have  taken  up  so  much  space  with 
the  platform  of  this  defunct  organization  is,  because  it  is  worth  while,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  part  which  the  plat- 
form plays  in  the  development  of  a  party. 

As  to  the  platform  which  the  Chicago  impossibilists  have  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  existing  one,  this  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  word  "class"  nine  times  in  the  first  three  para- 
graphs, and  seventeen  times  within  less  than  four  hundred  words  of 
length.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  "blessed  words,"  it  does  not  contain 
a  statement  of  the  class  struggle,  nor  is  it  written  from  the  class  struggle 
point  of  view.  The  historical  cause  of  the  origin  of  classes  is  not  given, 
and  from  all  that  the  platform  says,  socialism  might  almost  equally  well 
have  arisen  under  chattel  slavery  or  feudalism.  It  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  historical  function  of  the  proletariat,  nothing  to  say  of  the  move- 
ment of  concentration  in  industry,  no  explanation  of  why  the  working 
class  wants  to  capture  the  government,  and,  in  short,  is  little  more  than  a 
jargon  of  some  badly  worn-out  phrases. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  any  positive  position  is  taken, 
the  impossibilists  are  utterly  lacking.  So  far  as  their  criticisms  of  the 
existing  platform  are  concerned,  they  are  mostly  questions  concerning  its 
literary  style  and  its  language.  As  we  have  said,  several  times,  we  do 
not  like  this,  cither,  but  we  do  believe  that  they  are  as  good,  or  better, 
than  anything  that  has  been  suggested,  and  we  include  in  this  the  Indian- 
apolis platform,  of  which  wo  were  one  of  the  writers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  platform  has  chanced  to  be  the  object  around 
which  certain  opposing  tendencies  within  the  party  are  attempting  to 
rally.  It  is  manifestlj*^  unfitted  for  this  purpose,  since  its  defects  are  not 
those  of  principle,  and  to  make  a  party  division  over  questions  of  rhet- 
oric and  phraseology  is  hardly  possible,  to  say  nothing  of  being  fruitless 
in  its  results. 

This  position  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership  have  paid  practically  no  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion so  far.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  the  professional  writers  and 
agitators.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  class  to  which  we 
belong,  but  should  serve  as  a  warning  that  we  will  largely  have  our 
efforts  for  our  pains. 

The  one  lesson  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  gained  from  this  whole 
matter  is,  that  our  present  methods  of  writing  platforms  are  all  wrong. 
As  we  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Review,  the  platform  should  not 
be  written  "between  days"  by  men  worn  out  with  convention  work. 
Neither  should  it  be  the  work  of  one  or  two  individuals.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  both  of  these  things  is  for  the  national  committee  to  appoint  a 
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subcommittee  at  its  meeting  two  years  hence.  This  subcommittee  to 
report  one  year  before  the  convention  of  1908.  This  will  give  ample 
time  for  examination  and  discussion  and  will  reserve  to  the  convention 
its  true  function,  that  of  passing  upon  definite  points  of  disagreement. 

• 

Some  time  ago  we  received  a  communication  from  Local  Elgin  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  which  has  been  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space,  signed 
by  every  member  of  the  Local,  certifying  that  none  of  the  signers  were 
the  authors  of  the  anonymous  letter  which  was  answered  by  Comrade 
Debs  in  the  January  issue  of  the  International  Socialist  Eeview.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  claimed  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  Local 
Elgin. 


■MB«a 


THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


The  class  war  in  Colorado  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  American 
reading  public  more  than  any  other  industrial,  political  or  social  inci- 
dent durin]^  the  past  month,  having  been  thrust  prominently  to  the  front 
by  the  dynamite  explosion  at  Independence,  Col.,  in  which  a  dozen 
non-union  men  were  killed  and  many  others  wounded.  Immediately  the 
capitalistic  press  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  began  to  charge 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  with  the  crime,  the  militia  that  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  district  over  the  protest  of  the  mine  owners 
was  returned,  and  a  reign  of  terror  such  a.*  this  country  has  never  wit- 
nessed since  its  formation  was  inaugurated.  Kvery  unionist  and  every 
sympathizer  was  hunted  down  by  the  soldiers,  armed  deputies  and  the 
Citizens'  Alliance  "law  and  order"  guardians,  thrown  into  "bull-pens," 
and  later  deported  into  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  "Death  to  organized 
labor!"  w^as  the  slogan,  and  not  only  the  miners,  but  members  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  such  as  printers,  carpenters,  waiters  and  other  workers  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  district.  I^tcr,  when  the  capitalists  and  their 
tools  discovered  that  they  had  undertaken  a  bigger  task  than  they  could 
carry  to  a  successful  conclusion,  they  modified  their  orders  and  declared 
they  would  simply  wipe  out  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  Col- 
orado, and  finally  they  concluded  that  they  would  only  uproot  the 
socialism  that  existed  in  the  miners'  organization. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  explosion  at  Independence  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  decided  tlie  case  of  Pre^^ident  Moyor,  of  the  W.  F.  of 
Ml.,  who  was  languishing  in  a  bull-pen,  as  the  prisoner  of  Governor 
Peabody,  who  had  denied  the  right  of  the  miners  to  procure  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  court  upheld  every  act  of  Peabody,  including  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  latter,  who  was  "doing" 
the  World's  Fair  when  the  decision  was  handed  down,  quickly  rushed  into 
print  with  this  remarkable  statement: 

"This  is  the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  ever  sustained  this  idea, 
although  it  has  been  advanced  any  num])er  of  times.  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  all  tried  to  suspend  writs  of  habeas  corpus  on  occasions  during 
their  administration,  but  their  action  never  was  sustained.'' 

Able  attorneys  question  the  accuracy  of  Peabody 's  claim  that  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson  and  Lincoln  attempted  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
when  the  courts  were  duly  organized  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  law. 
Howsoever  that  may  be,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  placed  the  crown  of  imperialism  upon  this  little  Nero's  brow 
while  he  was  fiddling  away  on  the  World's  Fair  pike.  At  one  blow 
capitalism  asserted  and  enforced  its  right  to  smash  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  republicanism  to  protect  its  privileges  and  hold  the  working  class 
in  subjugation  and  slavery.  Quick  to  appreciate  their  advantage,  the 
mine  owners  and  their  Citizens'  Alliance,  in  so  many  words  and  by  their 
acts,  the  absolute  rulers  in  the  mining  district,  and  the  public  officials, 
such  as  county  judge,  sheriff,  auditor,  clerk,  etc.,  were  duly  summoned 
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to  appear  before  the  self-appointed  guardians  of  law  and  order  and  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  removed  and  chased  from  the  country. 
Where  any  of  the  officials  attempted  to  reraoiistrate  they  had  their  atten- 
tion pointed  to  a  rope  or  were  required  to  gaze  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun,  with  the  result  that  all  the  officials  who  were  chosen  at  the  ballot- 
box  by  the  voters  were  forced  to  resign,  and  the  farce  was  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion  by  the  appointment  of  mine  owners  and  their 
thugs  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

To  the  unintiated  it  may  seem  singular  that  little  or  no  attention  is 
being  paid  editorially  to  this  revolution  in  Colorado  by  capitalistic 
dailies.  Their  efforts  are  wholly  confined  to  casting  suspicion  on  the 
miners  for  the  Independence  explosion.  They  ignore  the  unprecedented 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  clearly  unconstitutional  and  anarchistic 
method  of  removing  legally  elected  public  officials.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  prostituted  press  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea.  If  it  upholds  the  courts  and  the  mine  barons  it  convicts  itself  of 
high  treason  to  republican  institutions,  the  country  and  the  flag,  and 
thus  the  shameful  occupation  of  the  editors  of  procuring  and  seducing 
voters  for  their  capitalistic  parties  would  become  rather  precarious.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  daily  organs  should  denounce  the  capitalistic  canni- 
bals of  Colorado  and  their  lawless  methods  it  would  displease  their  mas- 
ters all  over  th«  country,  for  if  the  capitalists  are  anything  they  are 
class-conscious  and  quickly  checkmate  the  least  sign  of  treason  in  their 
own  camps.  So  the  newspapers,  **the  molders  of  public  opinion,"  **the 
watch-dogs  of  liberty, ''  and  so  forth,  are  omniously  silent  regarding  the 
invasion  of  constitutional  rights  and  republican  principles  as  they  have 
been  understood  in  this  country  for  over  a  century,  or  occasionally 
mildly  reprove  the  Peabodys  and  Bells  and  their  imps  for  being  unduly 
severe  in  punishing  persons  who  are  not  miners. 

This  same  capitalistic  press — which  informs  workingmen  how  to  vote 
— ^was,  it  will  be  remembered,  pretty  unanimous  that  the  miners  were 
guilty  of  committing  such  crimes  as  the  attempted  wrecking  of  the 
F.  &  C.  C.  railway  train,  the  explosions  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  Vindi- 
cator mines  earlier  in  the  strike.  Fierce  were  the  denunciations  that 
were  heaped  upon  the  'Mawless"  unions  for  their  alleged  criminal  meth- 
ods, and  many  and  long  were  the  editorials  ground  out  to  show  how  our 
institutions  and  society  must  be  protected,  how  violence  and  the  show 
of  force  is  bound  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  miners,  and  what  a  bad 
lot  generally  the  latter  really  are.  But  when  these  cases  came  to  trial 
and  the  thugs  and  scabs  in  court  not  only  failed  to  fix  these  crimes  upon 
the  strikers,  but  convicted  themselves  out  of  their  own  mouths  as  being 
the  real  culprits,  dynamiters  and  train  wreckers,  hardly  a  word  seeped 
through  the  censorized  Associated  Press,  and  the  writer  does  not  know 
of  a  single  daily  paper  that  made  any  editorial  comment  regarding  the 
damnable  plot  to  convict  innocent  men  of  dastardly  crimes  that  were 
instigated  by  the  mine  owners  or  hatched  by  their  imported  thugs.  Not 
one  newspaper  reader  in  ten  has  the  slightest  idea  how  those  earlier  trials 
culminated,  and  no  doubt  the  vast  majority  believe  that  the  miners  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  that  were  laid  at  their  doors  by  the  reptile  press. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  strike  of  almost  a  year  not  a  single  miner  has 
been  convicted  of  committing  murder  or  any  other  overt  act. 

From  all  the  information  that  I  am  able  to  gain  by  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  weekly  newspapers  that  have  not  been  suppressed  in  the  strike  dis- 
trict I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  never  before  has  this 
country  been  disgraced  by  such  infamous  conspiracies  and  crimes  as 
those  perpetrated  by  Peabody,  Bell,  th«  Mine  Owners'  Association,  the 
Citizens^  Alliance  and  the  other  unhanged  scoundrels  that  they  control. 
So  rotten  with  corruption  has  Colorado's  ruling  class  become  that  even 
Butcher  Bell,  in  a  moment  of  sanity,  handed  in  his  resignation  before 
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the  Independence  explosion  s^d  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  issued  a 
statement  to  the  Denver  newspapers  in  which  he  charged  that  his  partner 
in  inquity,  Governor  Peabody,  used  the  militia  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
mine  owners,  declaring  that  **that  force  was  actually  degraded  to  the 
uses  of  the  local  corporations  who  connived  at  the  breaking  of  the  law." 
Later  it  was  stated  that  the  reason  Bell  threatened  to  resign  and  go 
to  Mexico  to  engage  in  mining  was  that  he  and  Peabody  quarreled 
about  a  division  of  spoils.  Bell  was  to  hold  the  militia  near  Denver, 
to  make  a  demonstration  at  *'targ;'  ractiee''  during  the  municipal 
election  and  throw  the  troops  into  ;  l  city  when  an  expected  disturb- 
ance occurred  that  was  doubtlessly  planned  beforehand,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  $5,000.  But  at  the  last  moment  Peabody  is  said  to  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Democratic  bosses  to  give  the  latter  a 
free  hand  to  win  a  ' '  victory  * '  at  his  expense  and  because  of  his  unpopu- 
larity. The  Bepublican  bosses  and  the  Citizens'  Alliance  denounced  and 
threatened  him,  but  without  avail — he  had  probably  received  his  price. 
At  any  rate,  by  ''borrowing"  the  mon«y  in  a  school  fund,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  Denver  Democratic  allies,  Peabody  went  down  to  the 
St.  Louis  pike,  the  Democrats  won  the  election  and  Bell  handed  in  his 
resignation.  Thus  the  situation  looked  somewhat  desperate  for  the 
mine  owners.  There  was  demoralization  among  their  supporters,  the 
militia  was  being  withdrawn,  and  their  mines  and  smelters  were  as 
crippled  as  ever.  All  was  quiet  for  a  few  days^  when  suddenly  the  Inde- 
pendence horror  occurred,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  sprung,  Pea- 
body and  Bell  apparently  settled  their  differences,  and  the  reigm  of 
terror  began. 

When  all  the  facts  are  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  if  that  will  be 
possible,  they  will  undoubtedly  startle  the  country  as  nothing  has  for 
generations.  That  there  have  been  dastardly  plots  and  foul  conspiracies 
hatched  among  the  petty  tyrants  and  plutocrats  of  Colorado  there  is 
little  doubt,  and  considering  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  in  that 
state,  and  the  acts  of  those  who  have  iiagrantly  trampled  upon  all  laws, 
principles  and  constitutions,  every  fair-minded  person  is  forced  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  hemp  to  be  stretched  a  beginning 
should  be  made  at  the  top.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  miners'  officials 
will  spare  no  effort  to  expose  the  real  criminals  in  Colorado  and  bring 
them  to  justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  just  decided  a  case  that  was  hardly  noticed,  and  certainly  not 
commented  upon  by  the  daily  papers,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  rendered  in  the  history  of  American  jurisprud- 
ence. The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  fellow-servant  is  responsible  for 
either  the  carelessness,  the  negligence  or  incompetency  of  another  em- 
ploye. The  case  at  issue  was  one  in  which  the  operator  failed  to  give 
orders,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  fireman.  His  wife  brought  suit 
for  damages  against  the  company.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  l^e  court  held  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  that  the  railroad  company 
was  not  responsible,  holding  that  the  wife  should  seek  redress  from  the 
operator  who  was  in  error.  If  this  decision  stands,  and  it  will  now  that 
the  highest  tribunal  has  spoken,  it  means  that  employers'  liability  acts 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on,  and  that  henceforth  capi- 
talists need  pay  no  attention  to  damage  suits  that  are  filed  by  unfortu- 
nate victims  or  their  relatives  who  are  compelled  to  suffer  because  of  the 
greed  of  a  calloused  employer.  This  is  the  decision  that  every  corpora- 
tion in  the  land  will  hail  with  delight.  Now  Money  Bags  is  no  longer 
liable  ^or  the  murderous  method  in  which  he  dictates  his  shop,  railroad 
or  mine  must  be  run.  He  has  unloaded  that  responsibility  upon  labor, 
of  course,  and  can  now  speed  up  the  machinery  and  turn  any  industry 
into  a  veritable  hell. 
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That  the  Colorado  outrages  are  having  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  country  in  causing  them  to  seriously  consider  the 
industrial  conditions  of  our  time  is  undoubted.  For  weeks  the  class 
struggle  in  the  Cent^nial  State  has  been  the  one  important  question  to 
be  (Sscussed  by  the  labor  press,  in  meetings  of  trade  unions  and  among 
the  toilers  generally.  Everywhere  the  men  and  women  in  labor's  ranks 
are  becoming  aroused  by  the  outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated  by 
capitalism  and  its  politicians,  everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  informa- 
tion and  literature  relating  to  the  class  war,  and  the  thoughtful  unionists 
are  beginning  to  agree  that  something  must  be  done  in  a  political  way  to 
resist  the  unbridled  tyranny  of  combined  capital  and  its  puppets  in 
office.  Add  to  the  Colorado  turmoil  the  activity  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  Citizons'  Alliance  and  various  organizations 
whose  avowed  intention  is  to  enforce  '^open  shops"  in  every  branch  of 
industry  and  disrupt  the  trade  unions,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  the  workers  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  they  will  listen  to  every 
reasonable  plan  proposed  to  safeguard  their  ilnterests  and  defraud  the  few 
rights  they  still  possess.  They  have  seen  the  trusts  and  combines  arbi- 
trarily advance  the  prices  of  necessities  that  enter  their  homes  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  cut  down  wages  and  destroy  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  workers  in  the  principal  industries.  While  the  unions 
resisted  the  reductions  and  were  unsuccessful^  and  at  the  same  time  were 
helpless  to  prevent  the  raise  of  prices  of  living,  the  members  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  as  industrial  organizations  purely  they  are  unable  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  that  those  who  control  the  courts,  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  the  militia  and  police  hold  th«  whip.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
principles  of  socialism — ^political  solidarity  of  the  workers  along  class 
lines  to  conquer  the  powers  of  government — are  given  ready  ear,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  they  compose  in  fact  the  only  real  live  issue  before  the 
people.  There  is  no  question  but  the  campaign  this  year  will  result  in 
widespread  education  and  fewer  men  tban  ever  before  will  be  herded 
at  the  ballot-box  like  cattle  by  capitalists  and  voted  for  the  old  parties. 
The  industrial  developments  during  the  past  year  have  played  straight 
into  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the  work- 
ing class  except  through  that  party.  The  Bepublicans  are  defenders  of 
the  great  capitalist  interests,  as  practically  every  student  of  economics 
admits.  The  Democrats  are  again  ''reorganized,"  the  radical  element 
having  been  killed  off,  and  they  are  making  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the 
trusts  and  combines.  Thus  it  is  merely  a  scramble  for  office,  with  both 
parties  competing  for  the  honor  (f)  of  serving  labor's  historic  enemy — 
capitalism.  The  trust  barons  have  barrels  of  money  to  give  out  and  the 
politicians  are  crazed  by  th«  smell  of  graft  and  they  care  absolutely 
nothing  about  labor  or  its  complaints.  Wbat  they  have  done  or  left 
undone  in  Colorado  can  be  applied  to  any  other  state  or  community. 
When  labor  is  in  trouble  the  politician,  who  is  kept  in  office  by  labor's 
votes,  takes  to  the  tall  timber  or  aids  the  capitalists.  He  is  never  heard 
of  assisting  the  men  and  women  who  go  on  strike  against  oppression  and 
for  better  conditions.  Then  why  should  those  hypocrites  be  placed  in 
power f  Let  the  capitalists,  whose  friends  they  are,  vote  for  them  and 
elect  them  if  they  can.  Tf  labor  must  make  its  own  industrial  fights,  why 
should  labor  not  make  its  own  political  fights  f  These  are  questions,  I 
repeat,  that  are  now  being  discussed  by  the  organized  workers,  and  the 
platform  adopted  and  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Socialist  party  at 
the  Chicago  convention  look  good  to  the  thinking  men  of  the  trade  union 
movement. 
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Germany. 

That  the  fear  of  German  Social  Democracy  is  steadily  increasing 
among  the  ruling  classes  is  evidenced  by  the'rec-ent  establishment  of  an 
** imperial  union  against  social  democracy."  The  founders  of  this  or- 
ganization talk  very  much  like  the  Citizens'  Alliance  and  Employers' 
Association  crowd  in  America.  The  capitalist  papers,  however,  seem 
to  think  that  much  will  come  from  it.  The  organization  claims  to  have 
an  income  of  50,000  marks  a  year,  of  which  18,000  marks  only  comes 
from  the  memberships,  the  rest  coming  from  some  unknown  individual. 
Vorioaerts  remarks  that  the  working  class  will  derive  new  courage  and 
new  willingness  to  fight  from  the  appearance  of  this  new  opponent. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  over  the  recent  trials  of  some 
of  the  revisionists  within  the  party,  but  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  their  cause  has  reported  against  the  expulsion  of 
any  of  them. 

The  Volks  Tribune  of  Vienna  comments  as  follows  upon  Edward 
Bernstein's  new  weekly  paper  Das  Neues  Monntags  Blatt:  "While 
there  is  no  law  in  Prussia  providing  for  legal  rest  on  Sunday,  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  Social  Democratic  paper  appearing  on  Monday. 
One  of  the  Vertrauensmanner  from  the  Fourth  Berlin  Electoral  District 
has  protested  against  this  latest  private  enterprise  of  the  principal 
revisionist  of  the  oartv  and  has  called  upon  the  comrados  to  withhold 
all  support  from  the  new  editor.  It  seems  like  an  insult  to  the  idea 
of  a  May  festival  for  a  comrade  standing  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
party  membership  to  bring  out  a  paper  on  the  second  day  of  May  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  a  party  which  demands  a  thirty-six-hour  Sunday 
rest  and  that  the  first  number  should  be  brought  out,  of  all  times,  upon 
a  Sunday  which  was  the  first  day  of  May. ' ' 

Norway. 

The  Norwegian  Socialist  Party  held  its  congress  on  the  23d  to  the 
26th  of  May  at  Drammen.  There  were  194  delegates  present.  The  report 
of  the  party  showed  that  the  past  year  was  one  of  the  most  rapid  growth 
in  the  history  of  the  party.  Ninety-one  new  organizations  united  with 
the  party,  which  now  number  347  organizations,  with  19,800  members. 
At  the  last  election  four  delegates  were  elected  to  parliament  with 
24,526  Socialist  votes.  The  municipal  government  of  Christiania  has  14 
Socialist  members  in  its  council.  These,  however,  are  able  to  accom- 
plish little,  as  they  are  faced  by  a  compact  majority  of  48  reactionaries. 
There  is  a  Woman's  Movement  connectwl  with  the  party  with  450  mem- 
bers^    A  municipal  program  was  adopted,  containing  the  following; 
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1.  Continuous  development  of  popular  schools,  having  in  view  the 
attainment  of  universal  education  for  all  children  (the  expense  of  all 
instruction  to  be  paid  through  taxation). 

2.  Municipalization  of  hospitals. 

3.  Municipal  nurseries  without  taint  of  charity. 

4.  Humane  care  for  the  needy,  old  and  incapable  of  work  in  munici- 
pal homes. 

5.  Municioal  libraries  and  baths. 

6.  The  regular  municipal  budget  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  supply  work  for  the 
unemployed  and  for  temporary  assistance  of  the  same  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  treasuries  of  the  unions. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  contract  system. 

8.  No  new  establishments  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and 
the  greatest  possible  restriction  and  taxation  of  those  existing  at  the 
present  time. 

From  Vorwaerts  we  learn  that  the  liberal  labor  movement  is  rapidly 
dying  out  in  Norway.  One  of  the  oldest  liberal  unions,  that  of  Dram- 
men,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  3,  decided  at  its  last  general  meeting  to  unite 
with  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

France. 

Even  the  French  Socialist  papers  agree  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  exactly  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  recent  French  elections  on* 
the  strength  of  the  Socialists  in  municipalities.  At  first  the  election  was 
hailed  as  a  defeat  to  the  Socialists,  since  Lille  and  Montlucon  were  lost 
to  the  party  after  having  been  held  for  several  years.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  election^  as  a  whole  are  considered  it  is  a  conclusion  of  Louis 
Dubreuilh  in  Le  Mouvevwnt  Socialiste  that  the  party  as  a  whole  has 
^gained  since  it  controls  more  municipalities  than  ever  before  and  has  * 
largely  invaded  new  territory.  Their  defeat  in  the  places  named  above 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  liberals  refused  all  sup- 
port to  the  socialist  ticket,  so  that  the  vote  as  it  now  stands  is  a  measure 
of  the  clear  socialist  strength. 


Belgium. 


The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Belgian  elections:  The  Socialists 
have  gained  two  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  Government  majority  in 
that  body,  which  was  one  of  16  before  the  election,  is  now  only  10. 

In  the  Chamber  the  Socialists  lost  seven  seats  and  gained  one;  the 
Liberals  gained  nine  seats,  while  the  Clericals  lost  three  seats.  In  the 
new  Chamber  the  Government  have  only  a  majority  of  20,  instead  of  one 
of  26.  It  looks  as  if  the  Democrats  had  voted  for  the  Liberals  instead 
of  voting  as  before  for  the  Socialists.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  Liberals  had  adopted  some  articles  of  the  Socialist  programme. — 
Jt^tice. 

Sweden. 

The  Swedish  Parliament  has  once  more  adjourned  without  granting 
universal  suffra^^e.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  universal  strike  in  Sweden,  lasting  for  three  days, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  laborers  were  given  assurance  that  the  next 
session  of  parliament  would  grant  them  universal  suffrage.  However,  the 
proposition  was  this  time  defeated  by  a  very  close  vote  of  116  to  108, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  day  of  victory  was  uot  far  distant. 


American   Pauperism  and  the  Abolition  of  Poverty.     By  Isador  Ladoff. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. :  Cloth.    Standard  Socialist  Series.    230  Pages. 

This  work  is  very  largely  a  compendium  of  facts.  It  is  just  the  sort 
of  study  of  census  and  other  official  documents  that  has  been  needed  in 
the  Socialist  movement  for  some  time.  The  chapter  on  Pauperism  and 
Poverty  in  the  United  States  leaves  one  with  an  impression  of  the  ter- 
rible mass  of  poverty  existing  in  the  United  States  that  can  never  be 
forgotten.  In  the  third  chapter  these  facts  are  specialized  with  regard 
to  the  "children  of  poverty."  This  gives  details  of  the  number  of 
destitute  children,  the  number  who  are  engaged  in  industry,  with  some 
illustrations  of  the  worst  conditions  in  such  industries.  In  the  fifth 
chapter,  on  Industrial  Evolution  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  very 
satisfactory  summary,  with,  as  before,  an  immence  mass  of  statistical 
information  concerning  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  capitali- 
zation, wages  received,  amount  of  product,  etc.,  for  the  United  States.  The 
final  chapter  on  the  Abolition  of  Poverty  draws  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion from  the  facts  built  up  in  the  previous  chapters,  that  the  terrible 
mass  of  poverty  and  suffering  by  men,  women  and  children  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  the  present  organization  of  industry.  Furthermore, 
he  shows  that  this  industrial  organization  is  moving  towards  socialism. 
There  are  few  books  that  will  prove  more  irresistibly  convincing  to  the 
non-socialist  reader,  or  more  fertile  of  valuable  information  to  the 
socialist  worker. 

Les  Trusts  Americain.    By  Paul  LaFargue,  Giard  &  Briere.   Paper,  147  pp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  work  by  a  socialist  on  the 
American  trust  movement  should  be  written  by  our  well  known  French 
comrade.  It  shows  the  internationality,  at  once,  of  capitalism  and  social- 
ism. The  reason  for  the  writing  appears  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Marx,  which  appears  upon  the  title  page:  "The  country  the  most 
highly  developed  industrially  shows  to  those  who  follow  upon  the  indus- 
trial scale  the  image  of  their  own  future. '  * 

There  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  existing  trust  movement,  to- 
gether with  short  chapters  treating  of  the  Standard  Oil,  Tobacco  and 
Steel  trusts  somewhat  in  detail.  But  the  most  imporant  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  in  which  it  discusses  the  economic  action  of  the  trust  system. 
The  various  sub-heads  of  this  part  will  give  a  hint  of  the  subject  matter. 
They  are  as  follows:  Industrial  Integration;  Trust  System  and  Com- 
merce ;  Profits,  Banks ;  Depersonalization  of  Property. 

Although  the  author  repeats  Marx's  statement,  that  exploitation  takes 
place  in  the  act  of  production  and  not  in  the  a6t  of  exchange,  he  accepts 
the  position  that  the  trusts  have  the  power  to  raise  prices,  and  states,  in 
regard  to  the  trusts  and  the  handlers  of  agricultural  products,  page  86, 
' '  they  dictate  the  price  of  grain  and  animals. ' ' 
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life  of  Albert  B.  Parsons,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the  Labor  Movement 
in  America;  Also  Sxetches  of  the  Lives  of  A.  Spies,  Geo.  Engel,  A. 
Fischer  and  Louis  Lingg.  Edited  and  Published  by  Lucy  E.  Par- 
sons.   Chicago,  111. 

The  hanging  of  the  anarchists  in  Chicago  is  now  sufficiently  a  mat- 
ter of  history  to  permit  its  discussion  without  the  heat  of  prejudice  that 
a  frightened  capitalist  press  had  thrown  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. The  pardon  of  Governor  Altgeld,  with  his  reasons  for  granting  it, 
which  is  included  in  this  work,  has  shown  with  absolute  certainty  that 
the  men  who  were  hanged  upon  that  November  day  in  1887  were  mur- 
dered for  no  other  reason  than  because  victims  were  needed  to  frighten 
the  working  class  back  into  humble  submission.  This  work  tells  the 
facta  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  during  that  tragedy  in  as  full  and 
accurate  a  manner  as  they  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  a  brief 
introductory  chapter,  giving  a  survey  of  the  labor  movement  in  America. 
Then  only  a  small  potion  is  distinctly  biographical  of  Parsons,  the  most 
of  the  work  b^ng  given  up  to  selections  from  his  writings  and  speeches, 
and  in  describing  the  Haymarket  massacre,  and  the  subsequent  events. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  these  events  make  up  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  struggle  of  labor  in  America,  and  while,  from  the  side  of  labor,  this 
is  prindpally  valuable  as  showing  errors  to  be  avoided,  it  is  also  valuable 
as  showing,  if  any  further  proof  were  necessary  with  Colorado  before  our 
eyes,  that  the  present  ruling  class  will  stop  at  nothing  in  their  endeavors 
to  terrorize  those  who  threaten  their  rulership.  Although  little  attempt 
is  made  at  ''fine  writing,"  there  are  portions  which,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous and  terrible  facts  that  are  being  told,  reach  a  dramatic  height 
that  thrills  and  enthralls  the  reader. 

Social  Progress;  A  Tear  Book  and  Encyclopedia  of  Economic,  Industrial, 
Social  and  Befigious  Statistics.  .Tosiah  Strong,  Editor.  Baker  & 
Taylor,    doth,  273  pages,  $1. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  series  of  very 
valuable  books.  As  a  beginning,  it  is  excellent.  It  contains  within  the 
compass  of  one  convenient  volume  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  which 
any  worker  along  social  lines  will  want  to  use.  The  portion  on  vital  sta- 
tistics is  very  satisfactory,  covering,  in  addition  to  population,  nativity, 
etc.,  the  ownership  of  homes,  marriages  and  divorces,  occupations,  size  of 
families  and  persons  in  a  dwelling,  area  of  parks  and  play  grounds,  etc. 
The  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States 
since  1850  are  given  with  considerable  detail,  the  census  figures  being 
supplemented  from  other  sources.  The  statistics  on  child  labor  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  summary  concerning  child  labor  legislation,  as  is  that 
on  accidents  by  a  similar  summary  of  factory  legislation.  The  figiires 
on  socialism  have  been  compiled  by  National  Secretary  Mailly,  and  the 
editor  of  the  International  Socialist  Review,  and  these  are  supple- 
mented by  an  article  by  H.  G.  Wilshire  on  the  Progress  of  Socialism  in  1903. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  summarize  anything  so  condensed  as  a  ref- 
erence book,  and  we  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  suggestion  of  its  con- 
tents. It  would  be  easy  to  criticise.  There  are  sins  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  many  of  which  will  be  rectified  in  a  later  number.  Perhaps 
the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  work  consists  of  the  series  of  articles 
on  foreign  countries.  Some  idea  of  their  onesidedness  is  gained  when  we 
notice  that  the  articles  on  France,  Germany  and  Italy  give  no  hint  of 
there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  socialist  movement  in  existence,  while  the 
Bussian  article,  on  the  contrary,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
socialist  movement,  and  has  almost  nothing  to  say  of  the  remarkable 
industrial  evolution  which  lies  back  of  t£e  socialist  movement.  The 
bibliography  which  is  given  is,  also,  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  will  require 
much  revision.  Nevertheless,  the  biook  is  one  which  eveiy  socialist  writer 
and  speaker  at  least  Bhould  have  at  his  hand. 


THE   POCKET  LIBRARY  OF   SOCIALISM. 

This  series  of  booklets,  started  in  1899,  and  now  including  forty-one 
numbers,  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  educating  new  converts 
in  the  principles  of  international  socialism.  Each  booklet  contains  thirty- 
two  pages  with  transparent  parchment  cover,  the  type  being  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  number  of  words  to  be  brought  within  the  space. 
The  size  is  just  right  for  an  ordinary  business  envelope,  and  the  paper 
^iised  is  so  light  that  one  of  the  booklets  may  be  mailed  with  a  letter  of 
one  or  two  sheets  under  a  single  two-cent  stamp;  The  booklets  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  so  that  they  afford  answers  to  almost  every  question 
likely  to  be  asked  by  a  prospective  convert.  The  price  is  five  cents 
a  copy,  but  stockholders  in  the  co-operative  publishing  house  of  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Company  have  the  privilege  of  buying  copies  at  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred, postpaid,  or  two  cents  each  in  smaller  lots,  while  if  ordered  in 
quantities  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense,  the  rate  to  stockholders  is 
eight  dollars  a  thousand.  The  latest  addition  to  the  series  is  '*The  So- 
cialist Catechism,"  by  Charles  E.  Cline.  The  answers  to  the  questions  in 
this  booklet  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  exact  words  of  the  standard 
writers  on  socialism,  and  they  are .  supplemented  by  study-references  to 
books  explaining  each  subject  in  detail.  The  booklet  is  thus  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 

New   Stock  SubscriptUyns, 

The  fifth  day  of  July  breaks  the  record  for  new  stockholders.  On  that 
day  three  subscribers  paid  ten  dollars  each  for  a  share  of  stock,  two 
others  made  their  final  payments  and  received  their  certificates,  two 
more  made  application  for  stock  within  the  initial  payment,  and  still 
others  sent  money  to  apply  on  stock  subscriptions.  The  co-operative  com- 
pany has  grown  to  a  point  where  membership  in  it  is  a  necessity  to  any 
local  or  individual  trying  to  circulate  the  literature  of  scientific  socialism. 
The  company  is  not  run  for  profit;  it  could  undoubtedly  make  more 
money  by  publishing  literature  appealing  to  careless  and  ignorant  readers 
rather  than  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  truth  and  are  willing  to 
study.  But  it  is  not  run  to  make  money.  No  one  receives  any  dividends, 
and  the  ofi&cers  have  thus  far  worked  for  less  than  the  wages  of  a  union 
carpenter  or  bricklayer.     Poaaibly  they  may  strike   when  the   debts   are 
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paid,  but  to  get  the  company  out  of  debt  is  the  first  concern.  As  long 
as  any  money  is  owing  to  non-socialists,  the  danger  remains  that  in  a 
time  of  industrial  crisis,  the  creditors  may  act  for  the  capitalist  class  as  a 
whole  in  suppressing  the  socialist  publishing  house.  And  there  is  even 
a  danger  in  any  permanent  debt  to  socialists,  since  in  the  event  of  any 
acute  disturbance  over  questions  of  party  policy,  the  heavier  creditors 
might  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  throw  the  influence  of  the  publishing 
house  on  the  side  of  one  particular  faction. 

We  haVe  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  which  will  insure  the  democratic 
control  of  the  company  by  a  large  body  of  socialists,  too  widely  scattered 
over  the  country,  or  rather  over  the  world,  to  be  subject  to  waves  of  local 
prejudice.  (It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  new  subscribers 
to  our  stock  during  the  month  of  June  was  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion of  London.)  But  to  put  this  company  on  a  safe  basis  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  off  the  debt. 

Contributions  Since  Last  Month, 

On  page  776  of  the  Review  for  June  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  wiping  out  the  deficit  on  the  Review  for  last 
year.  This  fund  should  grow  until,  with  the  increasing  stock  subscriptions, 
it  wipes  out  the  entire  debt  of  the  company.  The  fund  now  stands  H.f\ 
follows : 

Previously  acknowledged $718.47 

George  D.  Sauter,  Missouri   60 

Anonymous,    Massachusetts    10 .  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Girod,  Wisconsin    1 .  00 

Albert  Smith,  Maryland 1.00 

W.  D.  Hurt,  Missouri    1.00 

George  W.  Blue,  Indiana  2.00 

AUen  W.  Stuart,  Missouri 1.00 

Henry  Fliniauz,  Nebraska   10 .  00 

Frank  Scherrer,  Montana  5 .  00 

Thomas  Jensen,  Washington   10.00 

Cameron  H.  King,  Jr.,  California   5.00 

James  C.  Wood,  Illinois  (additional) 10. 00 

I.  H.  Watson,  Texas  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  J.  Howe,  New  Hampshire .50 

Frank  Fisher,  California    2. 00 

H.   R.   Kearns,    New  Jersey 13 .  00 

H.  B.  Asbury,  Kentucky 8.50 

A.  F.  Simmonds,  New  York 50 

Total $804.57 

A  circular  letter  has  been  mailed  each  stockholder  explaining  in  fuller 
detail  than  our  space  here  will  admit,  the  offer  of  a  stockholder  to  whom 
the  company  owes  over  $8,000,  that  he  will  from  this  balance  contribute 
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the  equivalent  of  the  total  of  all  other  donations  made  to  the  co-operative 
company  during  1904.  Large  sums  count  on  this  proposition,  and  so  do 
small  sums.  If  each  reader  of  the  Review  will  do  what  he  can,  the  neces- 
sary fund  will  soon  be  raised. 

This  announcement  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  description  of  a  large 
variety  of  newly-published  books.  But  the  company  has  already  published 
books  up  to  the  limit  of  safety.  The  description  of  these  in  "What  to 
Read  on  Socialism/'  mailed  to  any  address  on  request,  speaks  for  itself. 
To  go  on  publishing  more  books  on  borrowed  money,  on  the  eve  of  a 
probable  industrial  crisis,  would  endanger  the  whole  publishing  house  that 
hundreds  of  socialists  have  so  toilsomely  built  up.  One  united  effort 
during  the  next  few  weeks  will  clear  the  way  for  a  more  rapid  growth  in 
the  output  of  socialist  literature  than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  country 
before. 

America  is  ripe  for  socialism.  Whether  genuine  international  socialism 
is  to  come  at  once  to  the  front,  or  whether  we  are  to  have  a  long  and 
painful  siege  of  opportunism,  depends  largely  on  the  amount  and  the  kind 
of  socialist  literature  circulated  in  the  near  future,  and  this  again  depends 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  financial  position  of  this  publishing 
house. 

Comrades,  it  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  the  growth  of  our  work  shall 
be  rapid  or  slow. 
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The  Ethics  of  Historical  Materialism. 

THE  ethical  teachers  of  the  ruling  classes  spout  forth  their 
endless  refrain  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and 
drawl  out  long  sermons  cmi  the  necessity  of  changing  hu- 
man nature  by  simply  embodying  in  the  human  brain 
certain  ideas  of  a  so-called  altruistic  or  moral  character. 
But  the  things  of  the  universe,  of  which  human  nature  is 
a  part,  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  Ideas  of  good  and 
evil  are  but  standards  made  by  the  human  brain.  The 
circulation  of  matter  is  eternal,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
discern.  In  a  never-ending  process  of  fertilization,  of  growth, 
of  decay,  atom  displaces  atom,  plants  come  and  go,  animals  and 
men  appear  and  disappear,  worlds  develop  and  pass  away. 
Whether  we  consider  this  process  good  or  bad  makes  no  differ- 
ence. We  have  been,  and  still  are,  drifting  particles  in  this 
great  rush  of  life.  We  are  swept  along  by  the  tide  of  the  uni- 
verse, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  are  but  products  of  the 
world  process,  no  worse  and  no  better  than  it  is  itself.  If  there 
is  any  sin  in  us,  it  is  in  the  whole  universe.  If  in  this  process 
there  is  developed  an  intelligence  which  begins  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  evil,  it  can  only  be  a  discrimination  between 
that  which  is  useful  and  that  which  is  dangerous  to  its  existence 
and  progress.  But  such  a  discriminating  intelligence  is  not  an 
attribute  of  man  alone.  It  is  also  found  among  animals  fat 
down  in  the  scale,  modified  only  by  the  possibilities  of  their  phy- 
sical structure.  Such  discriminating  actions  as  the  selection  of 
the  proper  food,  climate,  sanitary  locations  and  surroundings, 
avoidance  of  dangers,  provision  for  the  future,  and  the  like,  are 
found  among  even  invertebrate  animals.  And  we  have  but  to 
open  our  eyes  in  order  to  see  that  human  society  can  learn  from 
such  animals  as  ants  and  bees  how  to  make  co-operation  and  di- 
vision of  labor  a  means  of  amply  providing  for  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  majority  of  men  are  still  far  from  co- 
operating consciously  for  such  purposes.    More  than  that,  we 
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may  well  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  man  living 
today  is  so  fully  self-conscious  and  follows  the  dictates  of  his 
self-consciousness  so  closely  that  he  always  does  just  that  which 
is  ideally  correct  for  his  individual  and  social  life.  And  if  there 
were  one  so  self-conscious  and  self-controlled,  he  could  not  ma- 
terialize his  ideals,  because  the  present  social  system  and  the  re- 
sulting social  control  over  natural  forces  would  prevent  him. 

Furthermore,  if  we  closely  analyze  how  this  intelligence  works 
in  the  human  brain,  we  find  that  it  is  but  a  process  of  reactions 
on  external  or  internal  stimuli,  all  of  which  are  in  the  last  analysis 
controlled  by  chemical  and  physical  laws.  Without  such  a  physi- 
cal and  chemical  basis,  there  is  no  intelligence.  The  functions 
of  our  brain  so  controlled  constitute  our  soul  life,  and  the  general 
principles  of  this  process  apply  to  the  soul  life  of  every  particle 
of  matter,  whether  it  be  a  crystal,  a  vegetable  cell,  an  animal 
protoplasm  in  the  amoeba  or  in  the  human  brain. 

Where,  then,  is  the  starting  point  of  your  ethics,  you  teachers 
of  conventional  morality?  Where  is  the  place  at  which  "evil'* 
enters  the  universe?  Where  is  the  moral  principle  applicable  to 
man  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  all  of  nature? 
Where  and  when  did  sin  enter  the  cosmic  process?  If  there  is 
anything  pertinent  in  your  ethics,  it  is  the  golden  rule.  And  what 
is  there  in  that  rule  which  did  not  exist  in  the  relations  of  every 
particle  of  matter  from  time  immemorial?  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you !  But  that  is  simply  the 
so-called  consci&us  expression  of  the  fact  that  any  atom  of  the 
universe  is  in  the  same  boat  with  every  other  atom,  and  that  an 
injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all ! 

The  social  relations  of  man  are  subordinate  to  this  infinite 
interdependence  of  every  atom  in  the  world  process,  and  we  need 
no  other  ethical  code  but  the  understanding  of  this  process! 

When  the  full  significance  of  this  materialistic  conception  of 
the  world  dawns  on  the  intellect  of  man,  he  realizes  that  an  in- 
jury to  his  neighbor,  whether  in  the  next  house,  or  in  the  next 
continent,  or  on  the  next  planet,  is  an  injury  to  himself.  What 
you  must  teach,  therefore,  is  not  abstract  ethical  formulas  alleged 
to  stand  for  all  time  to  come,  no  mysterious  juggling  with  good 
and  evil.  What  is  needed,  and  sufficient,  and  alone  ethical,  be- 
cause alone  vital  and  effective,  is  an  understanding  of  the  irre- 
sistible process  of  universal  evolution,  whether  it  be  natural  or 
social  evolution. 

With  your  ethics,  you  assume  that  man  is  a  "free  moral 
agent/'  has  a  "free"  will,  and  can  at  any  time  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  do  this  or  that.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  so- 
called  free  will,  science  knows  that  the  will  of  man  is  the  out- 
come of  hereditary  qualities  transmitted  by  an  evolutionary  process 
as  old  as  the  universe,  and  that  this  will  can  become  "free"  onlv 
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to  the  extent  that  the  brain  of  man  acquires  control  of  his  en- 
tire environment.  The  conventional  ethics  assume  that  any  nor- 
mal or  "average"  man  is  always  master  of  his  "free"  will  under 
any  circumstances,  and  that  any  normal  man  can  at  any  time 
rise  above  his  entire  environment.  This  is  $een  to  be  an  utter 
impossibility  when  we  grasp  what  the  term  environment  really 
signifies. 

Such  a  powerful  will  as  the  conventional  ethics  attribute  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  mankind  in  general,  can  only  be  the  outcome  of 
a  long  evolution  of  the  brain.  It  has  never  yet  been  possessed 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  human  beings  to  be  felt  as  a  social 
force,  as  a  conscious  class  movement  to  rise  above  class  environ- 
ment. It  would  have  meant  nothing  less  than  that  ancient  slaver> 
would  have  been  abolished,  because  the  slave  owners  came  to  the 
conclusion  at  a  certain  historical  moment  that  slaver}^  was  im- 
moral ;  that  the  feudal  lords,  the  strongest  of  whom  was  the  great 
fnoral  church,  would  have  decided  at  a  certain  historical  moment 
by  their  own  "free"  will  that  serfdom  was  immoral  and  abolished 
it;  and  that  in  our  times,  the  capitalist  class  will  arrive  at  the 
psychological  moment  where  they,  by  their  own  "free"  will,  ma^ 
give  way  to  the  working  class  and  abolish  wage  slavery,  because 
they  suddenly  realize  that  it  is  immoral.  But  we  know  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  there  were  thinkers  in  ancient  society  who  con- 
demned slavery  as  immoral,  and  yet  it  was  never  abolished  until 
by  the  development  of  economic  laws  it  became  unfit  to  survive. 
And  it  came  to  the  surface  again  and  again,  whenever  the  eco- 
nomic environment  favored  it,  in  spite  of  thousands  of  years  of 
moral  outcries  against  it,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  pious  New 
Englanders  were  enabled  to  make  plenty  of  money  out  of  it,  to 
foster  it,  and  in  their  turn  to  condemn  it  as  immoral  when  they 
found  that  wage  slavery  was  more  profitable.  Serfdom  also 
showed  the  same  vitality  in  spite  of  all  moral  raving  against  it,  and 
flourishes  today  in  the  shadow  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  did 
slavery.  So  is  wage  slavery  now  denounced  by  the  socialists  as 
immoral.  And  yet  the  spokesmen  of  the  ruling  classes  see  noth- 
ing immoral  in  it,  though  it  degenerates  little  children  ere  they 
develop  a  soul,  though  it  drives  countless  innocent  women  into 
prostitution,  though  it  is  the  incentive  and  motive  of  every  cor- 
ruption and  vice  with  which  modern  nations  are  cursed.  The 
ruling  classes,  so  far  from  following  their  own  ethical  standard. 
rather  defend  wage  slavery  as  moral,  as  the  best  system  in  the 
world.  And  it  will  continue  in  spite  of  its  utter  immorality, 
until  the  working  classes  will  rise  in  their  political  might  and 
remove  the  last  tottering  remains  of  the  economic  basis  on  which 
it  grew. 

Do  I,  then,  attribute  no  value  whatever  to  ethical  teaching? 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.    If  you  refer  merely  to  your  conven- 
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tional  ethics,  I  proclaim  their  utter  bankruptcy.  But  if  you  ask 
me  whether  I  beUeve  in  any  ethics,  then  I  proclaim  the  ethics  of 
the  proletarian  revolution  as  the  only  vital  and  inspiring  force 
of  modern  nations. 

So  long  as  human  society  consisted  of  primitive  groups  held 
together  by  bonds  of  blood  kinship,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
belief  in  abstract  moral  forces,  in  a  moral  God.  Sexual  kinship 
served  as  the  motive  that  guided  all  the  members  within  a  cer- 
tain tribe,  and  these  relations  often  assumed  religious  shape  in 
cults  and  devotions.  Within  the  sex  group,  blood  ties  and  the 
need  of  common  protection  against  the  wilderness  served  as  sufE- 
cient  motives  to  hold  the  group  together.  Outside  of  the  group, 
the  "ethical  code"  prescribed  blood  revenge,  life  for  life,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth. 

When  division  of  labor  passed  the  sex  line  and  grew  more 
specialized,  when  new  economic  relations  arose  in  consequence, 
when  the  sexual  groups  were  broken  to  pieces  and  property  rela- 
tions took  their  place,  the  antagonisms  and  wrongs  of  the  new 
relations  found  expression  in  various  moral  code's,  all  of  them 
taking  for  their  basis  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  forms  of  group 
life  and  generally  partaking  of  the  character  of  sanitary  rules 
and  general  wisdom  of  life.  Gradually  with  the  further  shifting 
of  property  relations,  these  ethical  codes  grew  into  religions  that 
offered  a  happy  life  after  death  for  the  lack  of  happiness  here 
below  which  no  amount  of  moral  teaching  was  able  to  procure 
for  the  mass  of  mankind.  With  this  same  evolution,  the  ethical 
codes  grew  into  "laws"  forbidding  interference  with  the  "hal- 
lowed" property  relations  and  appointing  a  supernatural  God  as 
the  chief  of  police  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  court 
and  executive  of  all  "authority"  here  below.  Morality  became  a 
social  code  when  morality  in  economic  relations  had  ceased.  This 
stage  is  reflected  in  the  Mosaic  ten  commandments,  which  stand 
as  a  monument  of  a  society  based  on  "constituted"  authority  and 
unjust  property  relations,  of  a  moral  code  g^own  out  of  a  fun- 
damentally immoral  social  system.  The  ten  commandments  were 
intended  as  the  constitution  of  the  early  Jewish  people,  but  like 
all  constitutions  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  add  numerous 
amendments  to  them,  which  we  find  scattered  through  Leviticus 
and  the  prophets,  all  of  which,  however,  remained  dead  letters, 
much  as  do  the  amendments  to  the  United  States  constitution 
and  that  venerable  document  itself.  These  religious  morals  have 
been  preached,  in  a  more  or  less  religious*  disguise,  as  long  as 
ten  thousand  years  ago  among  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  per- 
haps not  quite  so  long  among  the  Chinese  nations,  as  long  as 
five  thousand  years  ago  among  the  Jewish  people,  as  long  as  nine- 
teen hundred  years  among  Christian  nations.  Yet  they  never 
checked"  to  any  considerable  d^ee  the  promptings  of  the  material 
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interests  of  the  rtiling  classes,  nor  palliated  the  exploitation  of 
one  class  by  another,  nor  stopped  war*  among  the  various  nations 
professing  these  so-called  high  morals.  If  they  were  used  as  an 
evolutionary  force  in  historical  movements,  they  were  so  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  served  the  historical  interests  of  rising  social 
classes  or  of  reactionary  classes  that  used  these  ideas  to  maintain 
their  supremacy.  This  was'  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  early 
Christian  teachings,  which  were  finally  captured  by  Constantine 
when  they  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to  the  then  existing 
order.  It  was  again  the  case  in  the  13th  century,  when  the  Fran- 
ciscan movement,  inaugurated  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  seeking 
to  revive  ancient  communism,  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
thorn  in  the  side  of  papal  feudalism.  The  reigning  pope  then 
emasculated  this  proletarian  movement  by  persecuting  the  work- 
ing proletariat,  who  were  its  vital  force,  and'  favoring  the  loafing 
proletariat,  who  were  reactionary,  until  what  might  have  been  a 
truly  revolutionary  power  became  a  begging  appendage  to  re- 
ligious feudalism.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  finally  proclaimed  a 
saint,  as  a  reward  for  his  compromise  with  the  papacy,  much  as 
a  modem  labor  leader  who  believes  in  harmony  between  starv- 
ing coal  miners  and  Saint  Baer  of  the  coal  trust  is  rewarded  by 
a  fat  political  job.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  reformation 
arose  with  its  new  and  allegedly  higher  ethics  than  those  of  the 
conventional  catholic  dogma,  it  survived  and  expanded  only  by 
the  help  of  those  elements  of  Middle  Europe  whose  material  in- 
terests were  served  by  antagonizing  papal  feudalism. 

So  far  as  any  ennobling  influence  on  the  character  of  classes 
and  their  historical  activity  is  concerned,  we  may,  therefore,  main- 
tain with  the  full  testimony  of  history  behind  us  that  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  conventional  sort  has  not  had  any  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  material  considerations.  And  we  have  but  to  look 
about  us  today,  to  watch  what  is  going  on  in  Colorado,  in  the 
Southern  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  child  industries  of  America, 
North  and  South,  in  Russia,  in  Japan,  in  all  so-called  civilized 
countries,  in  order  to  realize  that  moral  principles  are  but  flotsam 
on  the  stormy  seas  of  material  class  interests.  The  ethics  of 
conventional  religion  and  philosophy  are  not  the  basic  factors 
of  social  progress  any  more  than  the  butterflies  that  flutter  around 
a  pack  of  wolves  are  factors  in  the  moral  evolution  of  the  wolves. 

But,  you  may  say,  if  not  on  the  action  of  classes,  then  our 
ideas  of  Inorality  have  at  least  served  as  factors  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  individuals.  I  ask:  How  many  individuals  among  the 
billions  that  have  lived  and  passed  away  in  the  historical  process  ? 
How  many  individuals  among  the  millions  who  live  today  ?  Has 
vice  decreased  to  any  appreciable  extent  or  has  it  increased? 
Have  crimes  disappeared  or  multiplied?  Has  the  physical  or 
mental  well-being  of  the  multitude  improved  over  that  of  early 
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human  societies  in  a  way  that  any  of  you  can  lay  your  hand  on 
it  and  say :  "This  is  the  great  accomplishment  of  our  morality"  ? 
And  if  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  some  social  strata,  is 
that  due  to  your  morality  or  to  the  progress  of  technique  and 
science  ? 

Christian  ethics  keeps  down  the  brute  in  man,  you  say?  I 
tell  you  it  has  quite  frequently  roused  the  brute  in  man,  and 
in  its  name  liberty  and  justice  have  been  suppressed  more  than 
once,  aye,  are  suppressed  before  our  very  eyes.  You  say  it 
keeps  the  mob  in  check  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  law  and  author- 
ity? But  your  law  is  nothing  but  a  club  by  which  the  ruling 
classes  strike  down  the  oppressed  masses,  and  your  ethical  ideals 
of  equality  before  the  laws  oi  abstract  right  and  justice,  exist 
only  in  your  imagination,  but  not  in  fact.  And  what  moral  mo- 
tive is  that  by  which  you  justify  these  ethics?  Fear  and  sub- 
mission to  authority!  If  that  keeps  the  mob  in  check,  does  it 
do  so  for  the  individual  development  of  the  mob,  or  does  it  keep 
that  mob  in  a  cramped  position  of  servility  to  the  ruling  class 
and  prevent  the  full  evolution  of  both  rulers  and  ruled?  Do 
you  dare  to  call  that  moral  ? 

And  where  does  the  mob  come  from?  It  is  the  logical  product- 
of  the  system  which  you  defend  in  the  name  of  morality.  Your 
ethics  are  slave  ethics,  not  the  ethics  of  free  men.  Your  moral 
check  degrades  masters  and  slaves  alike.  Not  fear  but  reason, 
not  faith  but  knowledge,  not  authority  but  brotherhood,  these 
are  the  pilots  of  a  free  ethic.  Your  ethic  cannot  endure  on  such 
a  free  basis,  it  cannot  endure  when  conditions  are  abolished  which 
lift  the  masses  out  of  their  ignorance  and. superstition.  A  free 
ethic  can  materialize  only  in  a  society  which  will  mark  a  new  era 
of  economic,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  cosmic  development,  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  will  gradually  come  un- 
der the  conscious  control  of  a  truly  moral  man,  who  will  live 
his  ethics  as  naturally  as  he  conceives  them. 

Answer  me  also,  what  influence  have  moral  ideas  in  a  few 
individuals,  if  they  have  not  the  power  to  become  social  forces 
and  serve  mankind  as  a  whole?  The  highest  moral  conviction^ 
the  purest  life  of  any  single  individual,  is  lost  in  evolution  if  it 
does  not  vitalize  society  as  a  whole  just  as  the  best  acquired  char- 
acters of  a  plant  are  lost  in  evolution,  if  the  environment  pre- 
vents their  transmission.  If  any  individual  example  could  have 
lifted  mankind  to  high  ideals,  it  would  have  been  such  a  personal 
example  as  that  which  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  set.  History 
shows  that  he  has  not  saved  humanity  from  the  domination  of 
material  class  interests.  Neither  will  any  other  individual  sac- 
rifice ever  become  socially  vital,  so  long  as  the  whole  social  en- 
vironment makes  it  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to 
follow  the  law  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw. 
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To  hold  up  to  view  ethical  motives  without  trying  to  create 
the  environment  of  which  these  motives  may  be  the  logical  out- 
come,  in  which  they  would  be  practiced  in  response  to  material 
considerations  of  Ufe^  is  just  like  asking  a  man  to  fly  without 
giving  him  wings  and  corresponding  muscles,  or  furnishing  him 
with  a  flying  machine.  We  can  no  more  rise  indvidually  above 
our  environment  than  we  can  fly  without  wings  or  without  flying 
machines.  We  may  jump  a  few  feet  into  the  air,  or  hang  on 
to  a  rope,  or  stand  on  a  platform  above  the  crowd,  but  the  mo- 
ment these  supports  are  withdrawn  we  fall  back  to  the  level  of 
all  the  others.  And  so  it  is  with  individual  ethics.  You  must 
either  give  us  an  individual  ethic  which  will  be  at  the  same  time 
classi  ethic  and  so  powerful  as  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  the 
ruling  class,  or  you  must  abolish  ruling  classes  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  evolutionary  tendencies,  and  then  you  can  have  ethics 
which  will  be  the  living  expression  of  the  century  old  golden  rule. 
But  don't  expect  to  obtain  by  ethical  preaching  from  the  working 
class  that  which  the  ruling  classes  who  alone  have  had  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  to  follow  your  ethics  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  do.  Kindly  remember  that  ethics  cannot  be  indi- 
vidual without  being  at  the  same  time  social,  and  that  you  can- 
not have  an  individual  ethic  which  contradicts  and  annuls  social 
ethics.  Robinson  Crusoe  has  no  use  for  the  golden  rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  ruling  classes  are  not  moved  in  their  historical 
actions  by  abstract  ethical  ideas,  but  by  material  class  interests, 
then  cease  to  preach  to  the  oppressed  classes  an  abstract  ethic 
which  the  ruling  classes  themselves  never  apply,  either  in  their 
intercourse  among  themselves  or  with  other  classes. 

These  statements  do  not  imply  that  vast  masses  of  men  have 
not  been  swayed  by  ideal  motives.  They  do  imply,  however,  that 
if  men  were  so  swayed  in  great  historical  movements,  they  al- 
ways served  either  a  rising  class  or  a  ruling  class  in  the  conquest 
or  maintenance  of  the  political  and  economic  powers,  and  that 
ethical  ideals  were  permitted  to  survive  and  spread  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  served  such  purposes.  But  such  ideals  were 
never  permitted  by  any  ruling  class  to  quietly  survive  and  spread, 
if  that  meant  danger  to  the  existing  order.  If  the  rulers  did  not 
succeed  in  suppressing  them,  it  was  because  the  economic  evolu- 
tion tmdermined  the  foundations  of  the  ruling  class  and  thus 
shifted  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  rising  classes,  giv- 
ing them  a  means  of  transmitting  their  ethics  to  coming  genera- 
tions. But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very  ideals  which  once  served  a 
rising  class  in  its  revolution  against  the  formerly  ruling  class, 
have  been,  and  are  today,  denied  and  violated,  if  they  become 
useful  in  the  struggle  of  a  new  rising  class.  The  suppression 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
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Rico,  the  suppression  of  all  constitutional  rights  for  the  union 
workers  in  Colorado,  are  cases  in  point. 

The  only  consistent  ethics  of  the  present  time  are  those  of 
the  revolutionary  proletariat.  These  ethics  maintain  that  free- 
dom, equality,  brotherhood,  morality,  can  have  no  life  so  long  as 
they  remain  mere  abstractions.  But  they  do  remain  abstractions, 
so  long  as  a  ruling  class  exists.  For  the  freedom  of  the  ruling 
class;  spells  oppression  for  the  ruled  class,  the  ethics  of  the  ruling 
class  are  not  practiced  in  the  social  life  and  serve  their  purpose 
only  so  long  as  they  keep  the  oppressed  class  in  its  place. 

But  the  ethics  of  historical  materialism  teach  freedom,  not  sub- 
mission. They  do  not  teach  self-denial,  but  self-control.  They 
demand  and  strive  for  every  opportunity  that  will  develop  all 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  full  life.  The  old  ethics  say :  "Resist 
not  evil."  The  new  ethics  cry  out:  "Resist  every  element  in 
your  environment  which  is  an  obstacle  or  a  danger  to  your  fullest 
development."  The  old  ethics  try  to  reconcile  warring  classes 
on  the  basis  of  unethical  property  relations,  they  are  reactionary. 
The  new  ethics  are  revolutionary  and  teach  that  only  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  individualist  system  of  production  into  a  collective 
system  of  production  can  we  arrive  at  ethics,  which  will  be  a 
theory  and  practice  of  life  for  every  human  being,  and  which  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  evolutionary  ethics  of  the  whole  umverse. 

If  ethics  are  to  become  a  vital  force  in  human  society  and  in 
the  social  progress  of  today,  they  must  be  in  line  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  They  must  condemn  the 
capitalist  system,  prove  its  economic  doom,  work  for  the  abolition 
of  wage  slavery,  and  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  full  socialist  philos- 
ophy, which  demands,  with  the  abolition  of  ruling  classes,  the 
inauguration  of  a  society,  in  which  there  shall  be  only  one  class, 
the  working  class,  in  a  social  environment  from  which  equality, 
fraternity  and  freedom  rise  as  do  flowers  from  a  fertile  soil. 

Ernest  Untermann. 


The  Socialist  Party  and  the  Trade  Unions  (A  Reply). 

OUR  good  comrade,  Robert  Rives  LaMonte,  in  his  article 
on.  "Socialism  and  the  Trade  Unions"  in  your  July 
number,  seems  to  me  utterly  to  misapply  (I  had  almost 
said,  "to  abandon")  our  materialistic  conception  of  his- 
tory. The  trade  union  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  liznng  fact.  It  is  a  fact 
'arising  otii  of  the  conHict  of  class  interests.  If  we  should  try  to 
ignore  it,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  negligible  factor  in  social  evolution, 
or  as  a  factor  essentially  separable  from  the  Socialist  movement 
— so  much  the  worse  would  it  be  for  us. 

The  argument  that  what  trade  unions  gain  they  gain  "at 
the  expense  of  others"  seems  to  me  to  involve  exactly  the  same 
fallacy  that  was  fatal  to  the  theory  of  the  Civic  Federation  (so 
far  as  that  was  a  genuine  theory  and  not  a  confidence  game) — 
the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "disinterested 
public."  On  this  point,  I  would  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Poole's  excellent  article,  "The  Disappearing  Public." — ''The 
World  To-day"  for  July. 

But  even  if  it  were  to  be  granted  that  trade-union  methods 
can  make  no  real  net  gain  for  the  mass  of  the  workers,  or  that 
they  cannot  expect  to  continue  doing  so  in  face  of  injunctions 
and  the  Taff  Vale  damage  suits  and  Ludwig  decisions  and  Colorado 
precedents— even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  were  admitted, 
the  great  fact  still  remains  that  the  trade  unions  bring  workmen 
together  on  a  basis  of  class  interest  and  train  them  to  feel  and 
think  and  act  together  as  wage  workers. 

It  is  no  accident  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  active  men — 
speakers,  writers,  organizers,  secretaries,  whether  in  national, 
state,  or  local  fields — ^in  the  Socialist  Party  are  men  who  either 
are  or  have  been  in  the  trade  unions.  It  is  no  accident,  either, 
that  our  speakers  and  writers  get  the  best  attention  and  our 
organizers  have  the  best  success  in  places  where  there  is  a 
vigorous  trade  union  movement.  Go  to  a  region  or  to  a  trade 
where  there  is  no  union  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  find  a 
body  of  workingmen  who  are  stolidly  unresponsive  to  Socialist 
propaganda.  Talk  theory  of  surplus-value  and  economic  de- 
terminism to  them  with  all  your  might,  they  will  set  you  down 
as  some  new  sort  of  freak  or  of  fakir,  alonier  with  the  Salvationists 
and  the  Holiness  men  and  the  patent-medicine  peddlers.  Why? 
Because,  being  utterly  untrained  in  the  practice  of  solidarity, 
they  are  incapable  of  collective  thinking  or  of  grasping  a  col- 
lectivist  ideal. 

"Unionism  is  simpiv  one  product  of  a  moribund  system,  cap- 
italism."   Well,  is  not  Socialism  a  product  of  that  same  moribund 
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system?  If  there  were  no  capitalism  should  we  have  an 
International  Socialist  Review?  I  suppose  not.  Just  because 
unionism  is  a  product  of  capitalism — a  reaction  of  proletarian 
thought  and  feeling  against  capitalist  oppression— therefore  it  is 
presumptively,  I  hold,  a  movement  to  be  viewed  with  respect  and 
sympathy  by  Socialists. 

Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Mitchell  hold  with  Prof.  Qark  (whom 
Comrade  LaMonte  approvingly  quotes),  that  "unionism  is  in 
principle  opposed  to  Socialism."  Senator  Hanna  used  to  express 
the  same  view.  Hanna  believed  with  Talleyrand  that  the  func- 
tion of  language  is  to  conceal  thought.  His  whole  labor  policv 
was  a  policy  comparable  with  that  of  old  Louis  XV.,  who  said, 
"The  rickety  old  machine  will  last  out  my  time."  Mr.  Parry  and 
his  associates,  whose  policy  is  rapidly  superseding  that  of  Hanna, 
are  bolder  and  franker.  They  recognize  in  trade  unionism  and 
Socialism  but  two  phases,  two  aspects,  two  manifestations  of  one 
foe  to  capitalism — the  growing  self-consciousness  of  the  W?ige- 
working  class — a  class  consciousness  nowhere  perfect,  not  even 
in  the  Socialist  Party,  but  everywhere  becoming  clearer  and  more 
intense. 

"It  was  unsafe,"  says  Comrade  LaMonte,  "to  make  any  party 
declaration  upon  trade  unionism  to  stand  for  four  years,"  because, 
forsooth,  the  employers  may  kill  the  unions  before  1908 — or  may 
convert  them!  Not  to  say  it  offensively,  this  seems  to  me  the 
rankest  ideology  if  it  is  not  the  weakest  opportunism. 

If  the  unions  are  in  danger  of  being  killed,  and  if  it  is  ad- 
vised that  therefore  we  should  have  withdrawn  from  our  fraternal 
relations  with  them — that  is  a  degree  of  timidity  which,  once  he 
realizes  its  meaning,  LaMonte  would  never  stand  for.  So  our 
party  may  be  in  danger  of  its  life  work.  With  open  and  direct 
disfranchisement  in  one  region,  indirect  disfranchisement  by  means 
of  residence  qualifications  in  others,  deportation  and  censorship 
of  the  press  in  another,  coalitions  between  the  old  parties  to  count 
us  out  where  we  cannot  be  voted  down  in  others — ^with.the  half- 
veiled  threats  of  blood-and-iron  suppression  (and  power  behind 
those  threats  greater  than  ever  Bismarck  had) — is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  within  four  years  our  peaceful  political  movement,  as 
suck,  might  be  utterly  crushed  out  ?  And  should  we  therefore  fear 
to  make  a  party  declaration  for  the  continuance  of  political  action 
while  opportunity  still  exists?  And  would  we  not  think  it  basest 
cowardice  in  the  United  Brewery  Workers  or  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Emploves  or 
the  Arheifer  Kranken  and  Sterhe  Kasse  to  withdraw  their  ex- 
pression of  friendship  for  the  Socialist  Party,  lest  the  party  be 
crushed  and  they  suflFer  in  its  fall? 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  run  away.  If  the  unions  are  killec^ 
(which  T  do  not  at  all  expect"),  they  will  be  killed  in  spite  of 
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our  loyal  support,  and  their  members  will  join  with  us  in  political 
or  whatever  other  action  may  in  that  crisis  be  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  the  capitalists  may 
convert  the  unions  into  "the  first  line  of  defense  of  capitalism 
against  socialism/'  That  suggestion  is  pure  ideology.  The 
unions  were  not  created  by  leaders.  They  are  the  product  of 
proletarian  discontent  and  of  incipient  proletarian  instinct  and 
reason.  They  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  of  the  class  struggle. 
While  that  fact  persists,  neither  subsidized  labor  leaders  nor 
shrewd  capitalist  schemers  can  turn  their  course  of  evolution 
backward  or  even  stop  their  progress  or  do  more  than  somewhat 
hamper  and  delay  it.  That  "buffer"  game  has  been  tried.  The 
Civic  Federation  scheme — directed  by  a  statesman  of  truly  Mach- 
iavellian skill,  administered  by  well  trained  and  well  paid  labor 
misleaders  and  bishops  and  editors,  and  provided  with  ample  funds 
besides — v;hat  has  been  its  chief  effect?  To  call  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  class  struggle  and  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  workers  for 
hiore  determined  and  intelligent  resistance.  Again,  Parry  and 
others  have  tried  the  plan  of  organizing  rival  unions,  just  as 
certain  leaders  have  done  in  Germany.  Here,  as  there,  these 
"buffer"  unions  themselves  have  gradually  developed  into  true 
fighting  unions  turned  against  their  creators  and  joined  in  the 
general  labor  movement. 

The  capitalists  may  bribe  or  cajole  a  good  many  trade  union 
leaders.  For  all  we  know,  they  may  succeed  in  bribing  or  cajoling 
a  good  many  leaders  of  our  party  or  sending  their  agents  among 
us  to  do  their  work.  But  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  They  cannot 
buy  or  cajole  the  rank  and  file  of  our  party — ^and  that  is  what 
counts.  Does  anyone  suppose — ^to  put  it  to  no  other  test  but 
that  of  expense — ^that  the  capitalists  could  (or  would)  afford  to 
I  uy  out  three  million  unionists  to  fight  Socialism  ?  If  they  could, 
if  thev  should,  the  men  would  not  stay  bought. 

But  I  trespass  on  your  space  and  my  own  leisure.  In  closing 
let  me  only  say  this:  When  five  years'  experience  of  a  certain 
nolics'  has  shown  such  all  but  uniformly  good  results  as  we  have 
seen  since  our  repudiation  of  the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  in  1899,  a  propo- 
sition to  abandon  that  policy  may  be  put  aside  as  "academic" — 
except  in  so  far  as  it  comes  from  certain  non-proletarian  and  even 
nossibly  reactionary  elements  (I  speak  not  here  of  Comrade  La 
Monte)  in  our  party,  with  which  we  may  yet  have  to  deal. 

Algernon  Lee. 


Industrial  Concentration  in  the  United  States. 

THE  two  decades  prior  to  the  Civil  War  formed  a  time  of 
industrial  revolution  in  the  United  States  analogous  to 
that  which  took  place  in  England  between  1760  and 
1820.  It  was  the  time  of  the  change  from  domestic  to 
factory  industry.  The  12th  Census  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  VIII,  part  LX,  describes  this  period  as  follows: 
"This  (the  factory)  system  obtained  its  first  foothold  in 
the  United  Statjss  during  the  period  of  embargo  and 
the  war  of  1812.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  passed 
rapidly  from  the  household  to  the  mill,  but  the  methods  of  do- 
mestic and  neighborhood  industry  continued  to  and  including 
the  decade  between  1820  and  1830,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1870  that  the  factory  method  of  manufacture  extended  itself 
widely  to  miscellaneous  industries  and  began  rapidly  to  force 
from  the  market  the  hand-made  products  with  which  every  com- 
munity had  hitherto  chiefly  supplied  itself.  It  seems  probable  that 
until  about  the  year  1850,  the  bulk  of  general  manufacturing  done 
in  the  United  States  was  carried  on  in  the  shop  and  the  house- 
hold by  the  labor  of  the  family  or  individual  proprietors,  with  ap- 
prentice assistants,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  system  of  fac- 
tory labor  compensated  by  wages  and  assisted  by  power."(*) 

Levasseur  tells  us  in  his  book  on  "The  American  Workman" 
that  "in  1820  a  Massachusetts  cloth  mill,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  possessed  a  mechanical  equipment  of  four  card- 
ing engines,  one  picker,  three  Jennys,  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
spindles,  one  roper,  six  broadcloth  looms  and  two  cassimere  looms. 
The  company  employed  46  men,  23  women  and  23  children." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  various  industries  were  being 

(1)  "Prior  to  1816  most  of  the  shoes  were  hand-sewed,  a  few  having  been 
copper-nailed ;  the  heavier  were  welted  and  the  lighter  were  turned.  This  method 
of  manufacture  was  changed  about  the  year  1815  by  the  adoption  of  the  wooden 
shoe  peg,  which  was  Invented  in  1811.     .  .     Up  to  this  time  little  or  no 

progress  had  been  made  in  the  methods  of  manufacture.  The  shoemaker  sat 
on  his  bench,  and  with  scarcely  any  other  tools  than  a  hammer,  knife  and 
wooden  shoulder  stick,  cut,  stitched,  hammered  and  sewed  until  the  shoe  was 
completed.  Previous  to  the  year  1845,  which  marked  the  first  successful  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  American  shoemaking,  this  industry  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  hand  power. 

"The  change  from  which  has  been  evolved  our  present  factory  system  began 
in  the  latter  part  of  1700,  when  a  system  of  sizes  had  been  drafted,  and  shoe- 
makers more  enterprising  than  their  fellows  gathered  about  them  groups  of 
workmen  and  took  upon  themselves  the  dignity  of  manufacturers.  .      .     The 

first  machine  which  proved  itself  of  any  practical  value  was  the  leather  rolling 
machine,  which  came  into  use  about  1845.     .  This  was  followed  slowly 

by  the  wax  thread  sewing  machine  and  the  buffing  machine.    . 

Then  came  a  machine  which  made  pegs  cheaply  and  with  great  rapidity,  and 
this  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  hand  power  machine  for  driving  pegs.  In  1856 
there  was  Introduced  the  splitting  machine  for  reducing  sole  leather  to  a  uniform 
thickness.     .  .     The  year  1860  saw  the  introduction  of  the  McKay  sewing 

machine,  which  has  perhaps  done  more  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  than  any  other  single  machine." — Census  1900,  Vol.  IX,  Part  III,  p.  46. 
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differentiated  from  agriculture.  Tliis  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  canning  and  preserving. 

Manufacturing  establishments  were  still  small  in  1850,  the 
average  capitalization  of  all  manufacturing  industries  being  but 
$4,334.    In  i860  this  had  increased  to  $7,191. 

It  was  in  the  great  fundamental  industry  of  iron  making  that 
most  important  changes  were  taking  place.  We  find  that  "It 
was  not  until  after  1850  that  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  began 
to  exert  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron.  In  1849  there  was  not  one  coke  furnace  in  blast  in  Penn- 
sylvania ...  In  1856  there  were  21  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  three  in  Maryland  which  were  using  coke  or  were 
adapted  to  its  use,  and  their  total  production  in  that  year  was 
44,481  gross  tons  of  pig  iron.  After  1856  the  use  of  this  fuel  in 
the  blast  furnaces  increased  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  extended  to 
other  states,  but  it  was  not  until  after  1865  that  its  use  for  this 
purpose  increased  rapidly." (*) 

The  growth  of  the  iron  industry  arose  largely  from  the  de- 
mand for  this  material  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 

It  was  during  the  period  from  1850  to  i860  that  America  un- 
derwent its  first  railroad  boom,  which,  although  it  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  was  but  a  mild  forerunner  of  those  that 
were  to  come  in  later  years.  In  1850  there  were  only  9,021  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  but  there  were  21,605  niiles 
constructed  during  the  next  ten  years.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  this  was  constructed  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.(') 

This  was  a  time  when  barter  was  giving  place  to  money  econ- 
omy in  large  portions  of  the  country.  It  was  a  period  of 
rapid  expansion  of  the  currency.  This  was  also  largely  brought 
'about  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  mined,  the  most  of 
this  ccxning  of  course  from  the  California  gold  fields  opened  in 
1848.  There  were  $1,675,483  worth  of  gold  coined  in  1840  and 
this  was  the  largest  amount  that  had  been  coined  in  any  one 
year  up  to  that  time.  But  in  1850  the  annual  coinage  reached 
$31,981,739. 

Industrial  progress  rests  *  largely  on  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  machinery,  and  the  number  of  pat- 
ents issued  during  any  period  is  a  fairly  good  measure  of  the 
rate  of  industrial  development.    In  1850  there  were  only  6,987 


(2)  "The  art  of  smelting  iron  ores  to  obtain  Iron  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  fuel  employed  In  the 
process.    Down  to  1840  the  fuel  in  prevailing  use  was  charcoal.     .  .     The 

time  from  1840  to  1850,  or  even  a  little  later,  was  something  of  a  transition 
period.  TtiB  experimental  results  of  years  were  by  that  time  embodied  In 
methods  of  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
second  or  anthracite  era  in  iron  making  on  this  continent.     .     .  Anthracite 

coal  first  exceeded  charcoal  in  the  amount  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1856. 
Twenty  years  lafer,  in  1875,  bituminous  coal  and  coke  show  a  larger  prodnc- 
tion."— Swank's  "Iron  in  All  Ages,"  p.  870. 

(8)    Statistical  Abstract  United  States  for  1900,  p.  874. 
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patents  in  force  in  the  United  States.  But  between  this  time  and 
i86q,  19,661  new  patents  were  issued,  and  the  decade  closed  with 
22,435  in  force. (•) 

During  this  period  of  growing  industry  the  small  capitalist 
class  was  naturally  extremely  prosperous.  But  soon  the  limited 
market  of  this  time  was  filled  and  the  downward  movement  began. 

In  1857  this  burst  of  prosperity  ended  in  a  crisis  which  con- 
tinued during  the  next  two  years:  "The  year  1859  came  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  found  them  suffering  and 
in  distress.  Beggars  and  tramps  began  to  ask  for  bread.  In 
every  large  city  and  town  numbers  of  people  were  without 
employment.  Warehouses  filled  to  overflowing,  ever3rthing  cheap 
and  little  or  nothing  buy  with.  Bankruptcy  stood  at  the  nation's 
gate.    The  panic  of  1857  had  reduced  many  to  beggary.''(") 

This  depression  lasted  for  a  little  over  two  years,  signs  of 
recovery  had  just  begun  to  appear  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Yet  at  this  time  the  capitalists  of  the  North  had  already  reached 
a  comparatively  high  stage  of  development.  "According  to  Mul- 
hall  the  United  States  held  in  i860  the  fourth  rank  among  manu- 
facturing nations,  being  surpassed  by  Great  Britain,  France  and 

Germany."  (*) 

Manufacturing  establishments  had  therefore  reached  consid- 
erable size  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War.  The  census 
of  1900  states  that  "the  organization  of  great  corporations  in 
iron  and  steel,  in  foundry  products  of  every  variety,  in  leather 
and  in  other  industries  dates  from  the  decade  ending  with  i860, 
or  even  earlier." 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Civil  War  affected  industrial  development  profoundly  in 
a  multitude  of  directions.  In  the  first  place  the  large  contracts 
given  by  the  Government  for  uniform  articles  tended  to  build  up 
great  industries.  Albert  S.  BoUes  in  his  "Financial  History  of 
the  United  States"  estimates  that  the  total  expenditure  growing^ 
out  of  the  war  was  $6,189,929,908.58;  of  this  $381,417,540  were 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  army,  and  $345,543,880  for  clothing  for 
the  army."(') 

Taking  textile  industries,  for  example,  we  find  that  the  total 
capital  employed  in  these  industries  increased  from  $144,362,181 
in  i860  to  $279,319,740  in  1870  (").  But  it  is  when  the  special 
branches  of  this  industry  are  studied  by  years  that  the  effect  of 
the  war  contracts  become  most  evident. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of 


(4)     Census  1900,  Vol.  X.  Part  IV,  p.  768. 

(6)     Powderly's  "Thirty  Years  of  Labor,"  p.  129. 

(6)  Census  1900,  Vol.  VII,  Part  I,  p.  15. 

(7)  In  Scaler's  "United  States  of  America,"  article  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
Vol.  II,  p.  24,  tbe  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  war.  Including  pensions 
and  other  expenditures  to  December  81,  1894,  Is  given  as  ten  billion  dollars. 

(8)  Blerenth  Census,  page  8,  of  Volume  on  Manufactures. 
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the  United  States"  for  1900  shows  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  wool  for  domestic  manufacture.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  consumption  grew  steadily  and  fairly  rapidly  un- 
til i860  and  that  it  then  grew  more  in  the  next  three  years  than 
in  the  previous  twenty  and  in  four  years  had  increased  nearly 
threefold : 

1840 45>6i5,326  pounds. 

1850 71,176,355 

i860 85,334,876 

1863 180,057,156 

1864 213,871,157       " 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  woolen  industry  is  stated  by 
Levasseur  in  ''The  American  Workman,"  page  26,  as  follows: 
"The  tariff  of  1846  reduced  the  duty  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  caused  great  distress  among  the  manufacturers.  Iti  1857  the 
rate  was  again  reduced  to  24  per  cent,  but  as  the  duty  on  wool 
was  also  lowered,  the  industry  prospered.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  enormous  constunption  of  cloth  for  uniforms,  the  scarcity 
of  cotton  and  the  general  inflation  of  prices  stimulated  both  wool- 
growing  and  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  in  which  the  profits 
came  rather  from  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  census  statisticians  valued  the  woolen  products  at  $73,000,000 
in  i860  and  at  $217,000,000  ($173,000,000  in  gold)  in  1870,  an 
increase  of  about  115  per  cent;  they  estimate  the  number  of  per-  ^ 
sons  employed  at  59,522  in  i860,  and  at  119,859  in  1870;  during ' 
the  decade  the  consumption  of  wool  more  than  doubled  (from 
98,000,000  to  220,000,000  pounds)  and  nominal  wages  increased 
more  than  threefold  (from  $13,000,000  to  $40,000,000)." 

Of  the  manufacture  of  gloves  we  learn  that  "the  industry 
received  a  decided  stimulus  during  the  Qvil  War,  as  large  quan- 
tities of  gloves,  especially  gauntlets,  were  required  for  miUtary 
service.  Both  gloves  and  skins  shared  in  the  general  rise  of  prices 
which  took  place  during  this  period." 

Improvements  went  on  rapidly  during  the  Cvil  War  and 
nowhere  was  the  development  greater  than  in  &e  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  demand  made  imperative  new  and  better  methods 
of  production.  Steel  rails  were  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  until  i860  and  the  first  Bessemer  steel  was  produced  here 
in  1864.  (•) 

In  the  article  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  by  Charles  Hus- 
ton in  "One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,"  page  325, 
he  says:  "During  the  years  1861-5  the  resources  of  the  iron 
industry  in  the  Northern  States  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to 
provide  the  Federal  armies  with  war  material  and  the  navy  with 

(0)  Cenmui  1900,  Vol.  I  of  "Reports  of  ManafBCtureB."  See  alio  special 
article  of  Swank  In  Censns  of  1880,  Vol.  XIII,  Part  II,  p.  126. 
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guns  and  projectiles.  The  industry  in  the  Souths  strained  at  an 
early  day  beyond  its  feeble  capacity,  soon  broke  down,  and  most 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Confederate  armies  were  supplied  from 
abroad.  In  the  train  of  dire  disaster  wrought  by  the  Civil  War 
some  good  to  the  iron  industry  may  be  fpund,  for  not  only  did 
iron  ships  make  their  appearance  in  the  navy,  but  the  application 
of  iron  plates  or  "armor"  to  their  sides  had  its  inception    .    .    . 

"The  first  plant  to  produce  (Bessemer)  steel  as  a  commercial 
article  was  put  in  successful  operation  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Co.  at  Steelton,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June,  1867.  The  first  steel 
rails  ever  rolled  in  the  United  States  upon  order  in  the  way  of  reg- 
ular business  were  rolled  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
August,  1867,  fro™  ingots  madd  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

"The  first  open  hearth  furnace  introduced  into  this  country 
.    .    .    was  built  in  1868." 

The  effect  of  this  increased  demand  toward  building  up  the 
large  manufacturing  industry  was  aided  by  the  high  protective 
tariff  which  was  levied  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  which 
forced  domestic  production  to  meet  these  demands. (")  In  every 
way  then  the  period  of  the  war  was  a  time  of  hothouse  growth 
for  industry. 

At  the  same  time  these  gigantic  Governmental  transactions 
established  a  system  of  high  finance.  It  trained  a  body  of  men 
to  the  handling  of  millions  and  the  manipulation  of  stocks,  bonds 
and  other  securities  and  to  banking  operations  on  a  scale  hitherto 
undreamed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  $2,773,236,174.  In  the  manipulating  of  this  sum  a  new  race 
of  men  had  arisen  who  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  future.  It  was  as  a  part  of  this  evolution  that  our 
present  system  of  national  banks  was  founded  by  a  law  passed 
June  3,  1864. 

Another  influence  which  tended  to  increase  the  rate  of  indus- 
trial progress  was  the  abnormal  inflation  of  the  currency.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  increased  gold  supply  which  continued  throughout 
the  Civil  War  period  there  was  the  vastly  greater  inflation  pro- 
duced by  the  greenback  issues. 

The  Internal  Revenue  taxes  which  were  levied  at  this  time 
also  had  important  industrial  effects,  as  will  be  shown  later.    The 

(10)  ''Not  until  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870  did  it  become  apparent 
tliat  tlie  complete  supply  of  staple  products  for  the  home  market  was  within 
the  capacity  of  domestic  manufacture.  During  the  Civil  War  the  great  demand 
for  manufactured  supplies  of  every  description  and  the  high  protective  duties 
on  imports  necessitated  by. the  revenue  requirements  of  the  Oovemment  sUmn- 
lated  enterprise  and  production  to  an  extent  not  known  before  or  sbice.  The 
value  of  manufactured  products  more  than  doubled  in  that  decade,  Increasing 
from  $1,885,861,676  in  1860  to  18.924,968.600,442  in  1870."— David  R.  Dewey's 
"Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  272-8.  (Figures  for  1870  corrected 
for  Census  1870,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  878.) 
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report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIX,  page  596,  sums 
up  these  factors  as  follows:  "Until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil- 
War  business  in  the  United  States  was  so  much  localized  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  capital  invested,  that  no  large  combinations  were 
made.  The  rapid  development  of  business  in  the  year  following 
the  war,  together  with  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  certain  lines 
of  industry,  either  by  internal  revenue  legislation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  or  by  the  special  demand  created 
by  the  war  itself  and  by  the  nation  following  it  led  to  several 
combinations  of  a  wider  reach.  The  spirits  business  especially 
had  attracted  very  large  sums  of  capital  and  the  producing  ca- 
pacity had  become  far  beyond  that  required  to  meet  the  country's 
normal  demand  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  result  was  cutting  of 
prices  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  surplns  stock,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness often  became  unprofitable.  To  avoid  this  the  manufacturers 
met  from  time  to  time  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  limit 
the  annual  output  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  various  establishments." 

SITUATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR, 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  dose  of  hostilities  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  and  the 
culmination  of  the  industrial  conditions  arising  from  the  war 
constituted  at  once  the  close  and  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in 
industrial  history.  "The  Civil  War  marks  the  beginning  for  the 
United  States  at  least,  of  an  industrial  revolution  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  which  pre- 
ceded it  just  one  hundred  years.  The  earlier  revolution  has  been 
characterized  in  its  first  phase  as  the  triumph  of  the  machine  over 
hand  tools  in  production,  the  growth  of  the  factory  system;  the 
second  phase  as  the  triumph  of  the  machine  in  transportation, 
the  growth  of  the  railway  system.  The  later  industrial  revolution 
has  been  characterized  as  the  triumph  of  the  machine  in  business 
organization  and  management — ^the  corporation;  but  this  fails 
to  take  note  of  other  industrial  changes  of  the  same  epoch  which 
do  not  fall  within  that  category."(") 

The  Civil  War  meant  tiie  extension  of  a  uniform  social  and 
industrial  organization  throughout  the  United  States.  At  this 
time,  however,  this  was  only  a  possibility.  The  first  step  toward 
its  accomplishment  was  necessarily  the  binding  together  of  every 
portion  of  the  country  through  better  means  of  communication. 
"The  Civil  War  closed  the  first  great  period  of  United  States 
history.  Its  result  secured  the  continuance  of  political  union  and 
the  equal  status  of  all  its  inhabitants.    The  extension  of  the  rail- 

(11)  Jacob  B.  Conner,  "Industrial  Causes  Affecting  American  Commercial 
Policy  Since  the  CItII  War"  in  tbe  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  p.  44. 
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way  system  within  the  next  two  decades  brought  closer  the  day 
of  economic  union  which  alone  makes  a  country  a  State  by  add- 
ing to  the  legal  freedom  of  trade  the  practical  possibility."(") 
Hence  it  is  that  this  period  has  come  to  be  known  in  American 
history  as  the  one  of  most  rapid  extension  of  railway  systems. 
Never,  in  any  equal  period  of  years  since  then,  has  construction 
gone  on  with  as  great  rapidity.  "Within  eight  years  after  Lee's 
surrender  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  literally 
doubled.  Only  a  fraction  of  this  increase  belonged  to  the  Trans- 
continental lines  which  linked  the  two  oceans  in  1869.  Quite 
aside  from  the  1,800  miles  of  Pacific  railways,  upwards  of  30,000 
miles  of  track  were  laid  in  the  United  States  between  1865  and 
1873.  Four  noteworthy  economic  developments  accompanied  this 
extension  of  the  transportation  system.  A  fertile  interior  domain, 
hitherto  untouched,  was  TJpened  up  to  industry.  With  the  rush 
of  population  to  these  Western  districts,  not  only  did  the  dis- 
banded army  resume  production  without  industrial  overcrowding 
such  as  followed  to  Napoleonic  wars,  but  provision  was  made 
for  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants  annually.  Euro- 
pean capital  in  enormous  volume  was  drawn  upon  to  provide  the 
means  for  this  development.  Finally  the  United  States  rose  from 
the  position  of  a  second  or  third-class  commercial  state  to  the 
first  rank  among  agricultural  producers  and  exporters.*' (") 

Since  the  National  Government  was  for  the  first  time  com- 
pletely in  the  control  of  the  capitalist  class,  the  power  of  the  South 
being  completely  broken,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Na- 
tional Government  being  used  to  further  the  interests  of  a  new  in- 
dustrial master.  (**) 

This  showed  itself  first  in  the  land  grant  system  for  the  en- 
couragement of  railway  construction.  Some  eflForts  had  been 
made  in  this  direction  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  first  law  grant- 
ing land  to  a  railroad  being  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  was  passed  in  1850,  but  which  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  1851. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  acres  given 
over  to  railroads  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1872:  ('•) 

(12)     Von  Halle,  "TruBts/'  p.  9. 

(18)     Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  "Thirty  Tears  of  American  Finance/*  pp.  2-3. 

(14)  "During  tlie  years  from  1853  to  1860  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  made  it  impoBBlble  to  induce  capital  to  undertake  the  building  of  a 
railroad  across  2,000  miles  of  desert.  The  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  out  of  the 
sectional  Jealousies  engendered  by  that  controversy  arose  dlflFerences  as  to  the 
route  to  be  adopted.  The  South  wanted  a  southern  route,  the  North  a  northern 
one,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  reaching  a  compromise.  The  South  was 
then  in  control  of  the  Government  and  could  prevent  tlie  location  of  the  line 
at  the  North,  while  northern  and  eastern  capital  could  not  be  enlisted  for  a 
southern  route  endorsed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  political  tide  turned,  however,  in  1860  and  politics  which  had  so  retarded 
the  work  now  helped  to  push  the  road  forward." — Warman,  "The  Story  of  the 
Railroad,"  p.  28. 

(15)  Donaldson,  "Public  Domain."  pp.  262  et  seq. 
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Acres  pat'd  or  cert'd.  Complete  grant. 

1850 3,751,711.78  3,761,711.78 

1852 1,764,710.85  1,764,711 

1858 1,856.461,27  2,682,171.60 

1856 12,505,959.13  14,550,729.79 

1857 2,880,437.34  5,118,460 

1862 5,096,418.58  23,504,001.61 

1863 6,213,899.50  46,848,600 

1865 2,465,016.58  128,000 

1866 4,970,295.87  34,001,297.77 

1869 49.811  

1870 1,000,000 

1871 875,785.40  17,903,218 

1872 827,903.60  327,903.69 

Total     45,647,847.40  155,504,994.59 

Some  idea'  can  be  gained  of  the  extent  of  these  land  grants  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  area  of  some  well  known  States.  The 
total  land  grants  amounted  to  242,976  square  miles.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  this  was  greater  than  the 
combined  area  of  seven  of  the  most  important  States  in  the 
Union : 

Areas  of  various  states : 

Illinois    56,650 

PennsylYania 45,215 

New  York   49,170 

Olilo    41,060 

Indiana   36,350 

Massachusetts    8,315 

Connecticut   4,990 

241,650 

The  primary  effect  of  a  railroad  or  any  system  of  improved 
transportation  is  to  enlarge  the  circle  within  which  goods  may 
be  profitably  marketed.  "It  is  well  known  that  upon  the  ordinar>' 
highways  the  economical  limit  to  transportation  is  confined  within 
a  comparatively  few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the  kind 
of  freight  and  character  of  tiie  roads.  Upon  the  average  of  such 
ways  Ae  cost  of  transportation  is  not  far  from  15  cents  per  ton 
mile  .  .  .  Estimating  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  wheat 
at  $1  a  bushel  and  com  at  75  cents,  and  that  33  bushels  of 
each  are  equal  to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  equal 
to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  miles,  and  the  latter  165 
miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  market  neither  of  the 
above  articles  would  have  any  commercial  value,  with  only  a  com- 
mon earth  road  to  market. 

"But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upon  railroads  at 
ihe  rate  of  1.5  cent  per  ton  mile.  .  .  .  These  works,  therefore, 
extend  the  economic  limit  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
above  articles  to  3,300  and  1,650  miles  respectively.  At  the  limit 
of  the  economical  movement  of  these  articles  upon  the  common 
highway  by  the  use  of  railroads  wheat  would  be  worth  $44.50  and 
com  $22.27  per  ton,  which  sums  respectively  would  represent  the 
actual  increase  in  value  created  by  the  interposition  of  such  a 
work."(") 

(16)     Rtngwalt.     ''Transportation  System  in  the  United  States,"  p.  129. 
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Industry  can  only  grow  to  the  size  necessary  to  supply  the 
product  which  can  be  profitably  marketed.  But  the  limits  of  the 
market  are  fixed  by  the  transportation  facilities.  The  railroad  by 
multiplying  the  radius  of  the  circle  increased  the  market  many 
fold.  The  disproportionate  importance  of  the  extension  of  the 
limit  of  profitable  transportation  a  few  miles  at  the  periphery  of 
the  circle  is  imderstood  if  we  remember  the  geometrical  propo- 
sition that  the  area  of  circles  varies  as  the  square  of  their  diam- 
eters. That  is  to  say,  if  an  industry  which  had  previously  been 
able  to  ship  its  goods  only  50  miles  from  the  factory  suddenly 
had  transportation  facilities  improved  so  that  it  could  deliver  its 
goods  200  miles  distant  and  still  make  a  profit,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  market  would  be  to  the  previous  one,  not  as  200  is  to  50, 
but  as  160,000  is  to  10,000,  that  is  to  say  die  factory  may  now 
increase  its  profitable  productive  capacity  sixteenfold. 

This  change  was  accompanied  by  another  of  equal  importance. 
Thi»  was  the  period  when  the  g^eat  productive  power  of  the  mod- 
em machine  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Civil  War 
had  demonstrated  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country  could 
produce  more  than  even  the  tremendous  forces  of  war  could  waste. 
Now  for  a  few  years  these  same  marvelous  productive  forces  were 
to  be  turned  to  the  production  of  profits. 

So  great  was  this  productive  power  that  it  was  able  to  pay 
dividends  not  alone  upon  the  capital  which  had  accumulated  in 
America,  but  it  was  able  to  take  enormous  sums  from  European 
capitalists,  saved  from  the  surplus  value  of  the  workers  across 
the  sea,  and  return  dividends  to  its  owners.  Says  David  A.  Wells 
in  an  article  on  "The  Elements  of  National  Wealth"  which  ap- 
peared in  Vol.  V  of  the  International  Review,  page  167 : 

"The  amount  of  subscriptions  made  in  London  for  a  series  of 
years  prior  to  1874,  to  American  loans— other  than  Federal — ap- 
pears, from  the  examination  of  a  large  amount  of  data,  to  have 
averaged  about  $90,000,000  per  annum,  loans  taken  on  the  Con- 
tinent conjointly  with  London  being  included.  The  amount  of  in- 
vestments in  American  securities  taken  by  or  through  Holland, 
mainly  in  the  five  years  prior  to  1875,  has  been  estimated  by  the 
best  authorities  in  Amsterdam  as  about  $125,000,000,  of  which 
64  per  cent  in  1876  had  defaulted  in  their  interest. 

"The  opinion  of  the  writer,  after  a  very  careful  examinatioii 
of  the  subject,  is  that  from  1866  to  1875  the  amount  of  European 
capital  drawn  to  the  United  States  for  loan  or  investment,  ex- 
clusive of  all  Federal  transactions,  has  averaged  about  $100,000,- 
000  per  annum." 

The  general  features  of  the  period  embracing  the  Gvil  War 
may  be  summed  up  somewhat  as  follows :  It  was  a  time  during 
which  the  factory  system  was  introduced  into  a  great  mass  of  in- 
dustries.   This  was  especially  true  in  textiles  and  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  agricultural  implements.  The  time  of  the  Civil  War  es- 
pecially stimulated  ingemiity  in  agricultural  implements.  A  large 
portion  of  the  work  on  the  Northern  farms  had  to  be  done  by 
women  and  children.  They  could  not  do  it  with  the  crude  tools 
hitherto  in  use ;  the  consequence  was  a  largely  increased  demand 
for  improved  machinery  which  led  to  invention  or  perfection  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  implements  of  today. 

The  great  industry?  was  only  possible  in  the  lines  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication  and  iron  and  steel.  Railroads  were  in 
the  first  stage  of  consolidation  in  which  short  lines  were  being 
grouped  together  into  systems.  These  systems  were  still  largely 
competitive.  The  great  demand  for  iron  and  steel  through  the 
war  and  subsequently  for  railroad  construction  had  caused  rapid 
growth  in  that  industry.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Andrew  Car- 
negie entered  the  steel  industry  in  1863.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
this  was  a  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  crystallization. 
Concentration  was  beginning  with  those  basic  industries  which 
within  a  few  years  were  to  be  known  as  natural  monopolies  but 
which  at  this  time  were  still  in  the  competitive  stage. 

(To  be  continued.) 

May  Wood  Simons. 

A.  M.  Simons. 

[It  l8  not  expected  that  tbese  articles  will  appear  every  month.  Too  mach 
work  is  required  upon  each,  one,  even  with  the  matter  already  in  hand,  to  make 
this  possible.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  installment  will  be  ready  for 
the  October  number  and  that  the  series  will  be  completed  during  the  coming 
winter.] 


The  Other  Side, 

E\'ER  since  the  industrial  organizations  of  the  West  took 
their  stand,  unprecedented  and  revolutionary  in  the 
history  of  American  labor,  upon  a  declaration  of 
Socialist  principles,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
they  have  had  to  endure  a  running  fire  of  protest  and  criti- 
cism from  both  press  and  prominent  spokesmen  of  the  Social- 
ist party.  This  is  especially  noticeable  from  leading  Socialists  in 
the  domain  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  even  the 
International  Socialist  Review  has  approached  the  subject 
with  a  cautious  pen. 

The  recent  article  from  A.  W.  Ricker  in  the  Appeal  to  Reason, 
after  he  had  been  to  Colorado  to  make  a  special  investigation  of 
strike  conditions,  in  which  he  reported  against  the  advisability  of 
unions  declaring  for  independent  political  action  on  a  Socialist 
basis,  gave  definite  expression  to  what  has  seemed  to  be  an  unde- 
fined tendency.  And  now  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
appointed  at  the  convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  western  Socialist  unions,  as  it  were, 
have  declared  with  but  two  dissenting  votes  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  Colorado  next  fall;  the  issue  seems  to  justify  the 
assertions  that  the  Socialist  declarations  of  the  A.  L.  U.  and 
the  W.  F.  M.  at  their  conventions  were  not  the  convictions  of  a 
class-conscious  body  of  workingmen,  determined  to  make  their 
exploitation  final  by  massing  their  votes  against  the  system  which 
exploits  them,  but  only  a  wave  of  aggressive  enthusiasm  without 
anchor,  knowledge,  or  purpose. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
State  Federation  was  clothed  with  absolute  power  to  direct  the 
political  action  of  the  unions  which  it  represented.  The  outrages 
committed  against  the  strikers  under  the  sanction  of  the  republican 
anarchist,  Peabody,  in  the  executive  chair  had  imbued  organized 
labor  with  a  blind  and  revengeful  determination  to  "down  Pea- 
bodyism."  Three  courses  were  open  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  democratic  party,  an  independent  labor  party,  or 
the  Socialist  party.  .The  working  men  saw  from  similar  experi- 
ences in  other  states  that  an  independent  party  would  poll  but  a 
weak  vote.  The  Socialist  party  is  like  a  red  flag  to  the  capitalists 
large  and  small,  the  farmer  class  who  will  have  the  military  bills 
to  pay,  and  organized  labor.  So  the  committee  allies  itself  with 
the  democratic  party  with  but  two  dissenting  votes.  Those  votes 
were  of  informed  and  steadfast  members  of  the  Socialist  party. 

In  view  of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances  I  have  thought 
that  a  statement  should  be  oflFered  presenting  the  other  side  of 
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the  question,  and  the  underlying  principles  in  the  evolution  of  the 
proletariat,  if  such  there  be  any,  as  manifested  by  this  departure 
of  the  western  trade  organizations. 

The  organizations  declaring  for  Socialism  as  their  basic  prin- 
ciple are^the  American  Labor  Union,  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes,  and  their 
affliated  organizations. 

Had  their  membership  reflected  the  declarations  of  their  con- 
ventions the  augmented  Socialist  vote  must  have  struck  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  business  and  employing  class.  Such  a  re- 
sult, however,  did  not  follow  the  action  of  the  conventions  except 
at  isolated  points  as  Anaconda,  Montana,  and  Telluride,  Silver- 
ton,  and  Gunnison,  Colorado,  where  republicans  and  democrats 
combined  against  the  Socialists  at  the  city  elections. 

The  leading  officials  of  these  unions  are  declared  Socialists,  and 
in  Denver  most  of  them  are  members  of  the  local.  They  never  at- 
tend, however,  the  business  meetings,  rarely  the  public  meetings, 
and  indeed  show  very  little  interest  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
movement.  Where  then  is  the  value  and  the  purpose  of  the  en- 
dorsement ? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  unionists  would  have  carried 
their  avowed  Socialist  policy  to  the  ballot  box  had  it  not  been  for 
misguided  members  of  the  Socialist  party,  a  class  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  many  of  them  graduates  from  the  ill-fated  Social- 
ist labor  party,  who  have  called  the  union  leaders  "fakirs,"  berated 
and  maligned  them  in  the  midst  of  their  strike  difficulties,  and 
given  all  the  external  evidences  of  being  employed  as  disrupters 
by  the  capitalist  class  even  if  they  were  not.  The  well-informed 
Socialist,  however,  knows  that  masses  of  working  men  under- 
standing their  mission  and  their  destiny,  to  define  and  bring  to  its 
culmination  the  class  struggle,  would  not  be  swerved  from  so 
magnificent  a  consummation  by  such  superficial  and  transient 
causes. 

The  endorsement  at  the  conventions  was  unquestionably  the 
work  of  the  delegates,  swayed  by  Debs  and  other  Socialist  speak- 
ers who  were  present.  That  they  did  not  represent  the  subordinate 
organizations  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  refused  to  let 
the  endorsement  go  to  the  vote  of  the  referendum.  In  itistification 
of  this  they  stated  that  they  meant  to  follow  the  endorsement  with 
education,  and  soon  the  rank  and  file  would  understand  the  posi- 
tion as  well  as  the  delegates.  This  program  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent followed  out  by  speakers  and  literature.  The  limited  time  and 
limited  resources  have  at  the  best  though  produced  a  consequent 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Socialist  position  among  the  workins' 
class,  such  as  there  might  have  been  in  Germanv  after  the  first  few 
vears  of  instruction  in  the  newly  found  conclusions  of  Marx  and 
Engels. 
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They  have  a  certain  sort  of  class  consciousness,  su<^  as  arises 
from  file  organization  into  crafts  for  mutual  protection,  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  of  interest  so  far  as  the  trade  or  allied  trade  goes; 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  unorganized  or  unclassified  labor. 
There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  ownership  of  the  industries  by  the 
workers  would  stop  their  trouble.  But  this  is  vague  and  has  not 
sufficient  substance  to  insure  its  being  reiterated  at  the  ballot  box 
in  the  face  of  every  difficulty. 

The  trouble  confronting  the  Colorado  workers  is  a  real  and 
tangible  menace  to  their  freedom  and  their  welfare.  An  unem- 
ployed class  cannot  subsist  in  these  wild  mountains  where  the 
towns  are  half  a  day's  journey  apart  by  rail.  Consequently  a 
strike  is  fraught  with  direful  results  to  employers  who  cannot 
readily  obtain  sufficient  experienced  strike  breakers.  And  the 
only  way  to  lower  wages  and  subdue  the  workers  was  by  such 
unlawful  means,  such  violation  of  all  constitutional  rights,  such 
a  hiring  out  of  all  the  powers  of  state  government  to  the  mine 
owners,  such  brutality,  mob  law,  and  open  crime  as  has  char- 
acterized the  administration  of  James  Peabody.  Every  individual 
in  the  state  is  lined  up  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  tiie  Citizens' 
Alliances  have  been  the  chief  executors  of  the  greatest  outrages. 
The  purpose  is  to  crush  and  dissipate  the  unions,  and  the 
persecution  has  been  intensified  against  them  because  of  the  bitter 
hatred  of  their  socialist  tendencies.  At  points  where  socialism 
was  the  strongest  the  outrages  have  been  the  greatest.  This 
was  the  case  with  Telluride.  At  the  last  general  election  there 
the  socialists  polled  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  the  capi- 
talists were  thrown  into  a  panic  of  terror  thereby.  Our  national 
committeeman,  A.  H.  Floaten,  whose  home  was  broken  into, 
who  was  seized  by  an  armed  mob  composed  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mines,  lawyers,  church  deacons,  saloonkeepers,  gamblers, 
with  no  pretense  of  either  civil  or  military  authority,  was  dragged 
through  ice  water  in  his  stocking  feet,  his  head  beaten  and  bruised 
by  the  pistols  of  the. thugs,  and  who  was  put  on  a  train  and  de- 
ported from  his  home  and  warned  never  to  return,  is  a  merchant, 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  department  store  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  belong  to  the  miners'  union.  He  had 
always  been  a  highly  respected  citizen.  His  only  offense  was  that 
he  was  a  prominent  socialist.  The  union  men  noted  as  active 
socialists  have  been  the  particular  victims  of  the  union  of  the 
"business"  people.  Only  about  fifty  socialist  voters  have  been 
left  in  the  Telluride  district.  The  same  thing  has  happened  at 
Idaho  Springs,  where  the  first  deportation  was  made.  At  Ana- 
conda, Mont.,  where  there  were  such  heavy  socialist  majorities, 
the  m.en  have  been  dismissed  till  we  can  expect  but  a  light  vote. 
The  sum  and  -substance  of  the  matter  is,  if  the  unions  are  crushed 
in  this  battle  the  Socialist  Party  will  be  crippled,  threatened,  and 
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endangered  in  every  way.  Our  meetings  will  be  broken  up  and 
harassed,  street  meetings  completely  forbidden,  agitators  and 
speakers  imprisoned  and  deported,  and  Pinkertons  shadow  every 
active  adherent  of  the  cause.  In  fact  we  virtually  confront  those 
conditions  right  now.  As  we  came  out  of  our  hall  in  Denver  the 
other  evening  we  found  our  meeting  watched  by  a  police  spy, 
and  our  recent  bolt  and  disruption  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  emissaries  of  the  mine 
owners. 

There  has  been  one  force  behind  the  declarations  of  the  con- 
ventions for  socialism  that  cannot  be  considered  a  light  or  tran- 
sient one,  and  that  is  the  personal  influence  of  Edward  Boyce 
He  it  was  who  never  stopped  his  urging  till  the  socialist  declara- 
tion had  been  made.  He  it  is  who  stands  like  a  giant  pine  urging 
his  fellows  to  action  for  their  total  class  emancipation.  He  has 
more  influence  than  any  man  in  the  Western  Federation  because 
of  his  loyalty,  his  modesty  and  his  stalwart  stand  for  his  con- 
victions, and  this  influence  is  a  living  lesson  in  socialism  to  his 
fellows. 

But  the  point  of  prime  importance  furnished  by  the  socialist 
declaration  is  the  opportunity  for  agitation  and  education  within 
the  unions  in  regard  to  their  own  class  interests  along  economic 
and  political  lines.  The  union,  no  longer  scares  at  the  "bogy 
man"  of  "no  politics  in  the  union."  The  socialist  speakers  are 
welcome  in  any  union,  and  are  received  with  acclamations.  And 
if  all  are  not  converted  at  once  even  a  republican  or  democratic 
workingman  cannot  hear  the  socialist  solution  of  his  difliculties 
over  and  over  again  without  getting  some  inkling  of  the  only  way 
out.  Besides  the  "Western  Clarion,"  organ  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Employes,  the  "American  Labor  Union  Journal," 
and  the  "Miners'  Magazine,"  organ  of  the  W.  F.  M.,  are  all 
socialist  publications,  and  teach  first  class  economic  doctrine.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  influence  of  these  sheets  going  into  the 
homes  as  a  means  of  propaganda. 

Whenever  and  however  the  cooperative  industry  may  become 
established,  by  capitalist  collapse,  by  toilers  goaded  through  mad- 
ness to  precipitate  revolution,  by  reasonable  and  peaceful  manipu- 
lation of  the  franchise,  all  are  agreed  that  the  workers  themselves 
must  be  consciously  the  means  of  the  reconstruction  of  society  in 
their  own  interest.  To  do  that  the  better  they  understand  that  in- 
terest, the  more  clearly  they  comprehend  their  historic  program, 
and  the  only  and  inevitable  solution  of  the  capitalistic  chaos  that 
grinds  them  between  its  millstones,  the  sooner  will  they  move  in  a 
coherent  mass  towards  a  direct  and  rational  goal. 

Union  labor  represents  the  more  intelligent  and  efiicient  part 
of  labor.  So  long  as  these  do  not  sustain  the  socialist  prc^am, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  even  know  what  it  is  we  are  a  long  way 
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from  any  scientific  arrangement  of  our  productive  forces.  But 
when  we  have  access  to  that  part  of  labor  that  has  sufficient 
courage  and  intelligence  to  organize  in  its  own  behalf  we  have 
the  best  possible  basis  for  instruction  in  regard  to  political  ad- 
vantage. And  it  appears  the  height  of  folly  because  men  have 
taken  one  step  forward  in  their  own  interest  to  condemn  them 
for  the  steps  they  have  not  yet  taken. 

Another  advantage  arising  from  a  labor  convention  declaring 
for  socialism  is  that  all  over  the  country,  among  the  subordinates 
of  that  convention  and  other  bodies  of  the  working  class,  an  in- 
terest is  aroused  in  the  subject,  and  they  will  study  and  inform 
themselves,  whereas,  before  they  looked  upon  it  with  fear  and 
distrust.  And  wherever  the  press  goes  and  the  word  is  carried 
that  certain  unions  have  endorsed  socialism,  large  masses  of 
people  are  awakened  to  independent  investigation.  The  bour- 
geois hear  and  tremble  and  go  into  Parry  hysterics,  and  these 
class  lines  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  the  approaching  catas- 
trophe nears  its  culmination. 

I  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  the  SociaHst  Party  or  any 
members  of  it  to  malign  and  discourage  movements  of  the  work- 
ing class  because  they  do  not  move  en  masse  as  socialists  wish 
they  would.  The  workingmen  are  a  long  way  from  understand- 
ing their  true  position.  If  they  did  they  would  put  an  end  to  it 
instantly,  socialism  would  be  here,  and  exploitation  ended.  The 
mistakes  they  are  making  to-day  are  not  the  only  ones  they 
will  make  before  they  come  into  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 
And  if  we  meet  them  with  caustic  abuse  instead  of  friendly  advice 
we  are  not  apt  to  inspire  friendliness,  towards  our  recommenda- 
tions. We  cannot  place  ourselves  on  a  pinnacle  because  we  think 
we  understand  the  science  of  economics,  and  call  ourselves  philos- 
ophers, and  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  path  of  the  proletariat. 
The  proletariat  are  walking  in  their  path,  a  tortuous  one  to  be 
sure,  but  there  they  abide.  And  they  move  along  the  line  of 
their  immediate  economic  interests,  and  they  will  make  the  revo- 
lution from  the  force  of  that  interest  and  its  inherent  necessity. 

Another  danger  to  the  proletarian  nature  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  to  my  mind,  is  a  too  close  distinction  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  phases  of  the  movement.  To  assert  as  a 
fundamental  premise  that  the  unions  have  to  deal  solely  with  the 
economic  phase  of  the  proletarian  movement  and  the  Socialist 
Party  with  the  political  phase  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unwarranted 
wandering  into  the  region  of  abstract  theorizing.  The  American 
Socialist  Party  withdrew  from  its  progenitor,  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  exactly  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  politics  in 
the  union,  and  favoring  independent  political  action  by  the  unions. 
The  western  unions  pre-eminently  stand  for  this  policy  as  op- 
posed to  the  "no  politics  in  the  union"  of  the  American  Federation 
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of  Labor.  It  is  impossible  for  the  laboring  classes  to  achieve 
freedom  except  through  political  action.  To  understand  where 
their  political  interests  lie  they  must  be  guided  by  the  outcome  of 
their  economic  struggles,  and  this  discussion  and  conscious  de- 
velopment of  their  position  must  necessarily  take  place  in  their 
unions,  where  they  are  organized  for  aggressive  resistance  to  the 
capitalist  system  which  exploits  them.  And  for  the  political 
phase  to  sever  itself  from  all  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
this  struggling  economic  phase  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd  of  all 
contradictions,  and  calculated  to  breed  distrust  and  repudiation 
among  the  working  class. 

Whatever  forces  may  be  at  work  undermining  the  tottering 
fabrics  of  our  present  civilization,  the  student  of  economic  his- 
tory, and  there  is  no  other  kind,  knows  that  the  will  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  human  must  be  concentrated  with  tremendous  dy- 
namic power  upon  the  readjustment  of  the  material  resources  of 
man  before  he  may  even  dare  to  breathe  the  thought  of  the 
possible  absolute  freedom  of  his  living.  David  Starr  Jordan 
at  one  time  said  to  his  classes :  "We  have  reached  the  point 
where  mankind  consciously  affects  the  evolutionary  process.'*  The 
more  he  knows  the  more  intelligently  he  can  affect  that  process. 

The  unions  are  the  kindergartens  of  the  proletarian  movement 
that  has  never  been  bom,  that  is  to  be.  And  the  more  of  them 
that  see  their  path  and  the  faster  they  declare  that  it  is  where  the 
socialist  philosophy  points  the  way  the  sooner  will  they  cement 
that  knowledge  by  intelligent  political  action. 

Ida  Crouch-Hazlett. 


About  Tactics. 

AS  I  see  it,  the  conception  of  a  contradictory  proposition 
between  Socialism  and  Opportunism  is  both  false  and 
.  mischievous.  The  conception  of  revolutionary  social- 
ism is  distinct  and  clear;  that  of  opportunism  is  ambig- 
uous ;  and  it  is  from  this  ambiguity  that  the  nature  of  the  contra- 
diction arises. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  distinction  between 
principle  and  policy,  between  the  end  aimed  at  and  the  way 
to  reach  the  end.  This  is  the  distinction  between  socialism 
and  bona  fide  opportunism.  Of  course,  there  is  a  field  here 
for  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty.  But  this  is  only  saying  that 
there  are  traitors  and  imbeciles  in  all  camps. 

The  difference  between  the  mere  reformer  and  the  socialist 
would  seem  to  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  intellect.  The 
reformer  is  usually  the  friend  of  capitalism  and  would  prune 
away  the  decaying  branches  to  relieve  the  tree  and  prolong  its 
life  and  fruitfulness.  The  socialist  opportunist,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cut  off  the  limbs  to  kill  the  tree;  because  these 
are  within  his  reach,  while  the  root  is  not.  The  immediate 
result  of  opportunism,  if  successful,  is  a  temporary  and  local 
betterment  of  some  condition  of  the  proletariat.  The  result 
of  the  capitalistic  reformer  is  the  same.  Judged  by  immediate 
results  only,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  touched  the  source  of  the  evil.  This 
equality  of  immediate  results  or  immediate  aims  is  what  makes 
not  a  few  good  socialists  place  the  same  estimate  on  both,  and 
regard  both  alike  as  working  on  the  same  low  plane  of  mere 
reform.  The  ambiguity  consists  in  the  fact  that  specific  reform 
may  be  conceived  either  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  means  to- 
wards effecting  the  realization  of  the  social  ideal. 

There  are  no  better  socialists  than  the  Belgian  comrades, 
and  they  are  laying  out  all  their  strength  and  energy  in  the 
immediate  demand  for  universal  and  equal  suffrage;  not,  in- 
deed, to  rest  contented  when  they  shall  have  achieved  it,  but 
to  use  it  as  an  arm  for  future  conquests.  In  spite  of  the 
suffrage  which,  we  possess  in  this  country,  we  have  been 
robbed  of  the  most  sacred  constitutional  rights.  Judicial 
usurpation  creates  crime  and  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  lib- 
erty without  a  trial.  In  very  many  towns  and  cities  the  right  of 
socialists  to  assemble  and  speak  on  unfrfequented  streets  and 
vacant  lots  is  prohibited  by  the  police,  while  every  salvation 
army  spy  and  tool  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  most  crowded 
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thoroughfares.  Nor  is  the  right  of  suffrage  safe.  The  disfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes  in  the  South  on  the  pretext  of  a  fear 
of  black  domination,  is  but  the  entering  wedge  for  the  whole- 
sale disfranchisement  of  the  proletariat.  Northern  politicians 
not  only  acquiesce,  but  tacitly  approve  the  course  of  their 
southern  confederates. 

Shall  we  say  that  these  violations  of  constitutional  rights, 
.  being  only  outgrowths  and  consequences  of  the  capitalistic 
system,  are  not  worthy  of  our  strenuous  and  united  resistance 
and  that  we  should  reserve  our  efforts  for  the  conflict  with 
'  the  system  itself,  which  is  the  source  of  these  wrongs?  This 
would  be  sheer  madness.  Were  such  a  maxim  put  in  practice 
capital  would  not  long  delay  to  bind  us  hand  and  foot  and 
render  us  incapable  of  doing  it  any  harm.  The  saying  that 
"the  blood  of  the  marytrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church"  must 
be  taken  with  a  large  allowance  of  salt.  History  shows  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  "church"  has  been 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  co-operation  with  other 
organizations.  To  my  mind  the  principle  of  action  seems 
clear  and  simple,  though  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  principles,  there  may  be  a  doubt  of  its  application.  If 
there  were  a  death  dealing  pool  of  water  in  a  neighborhood 
and  a  call  were  made  on  the  neighbors  to  drain  it,  I  think 
the  socialist  would  shoulder  his  pick  and  shovel  and  go  with 
the  rest  without  stopping  to  ask  who  were  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, Democrats  or  Republicans.  This  instance  precisely 
illustrates  what  we  should  do  in  co-operation  at  the  ballot 
box. 

Socialism  is  a  scientific  system.  It  is  founded  on  the 
observation  of  all  the  psychological  and  historical  facts  of  so- 
ciology, and  its  doctrines  are  the  laws  deduced  therefrom. 
Vt  has  no  place  for  the  imagination ;  it  trusts  nothing  to  hope ; 
it  attaches  no  importance  to  fortunate  accidents. 

One  of  these  facts  is  that  we  are  living  under  the  capital- 
istic system.  We  may  change  the  environment,  and  that  is 
what  WT  aim  to  do ;  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  environ- 
ment while  it  exists.  Nolens  volens  we  must  conform  our 
action  to  it.  Thus  we  oppose  the  wage  system;  yet ^ we  pay 
and  receive  wages.  So,  too,  our  publishing  co-operative  plants 
and  supply  stores  are  based  on  the  capitalistic  system.  This 
is  a  natural  necessity  and  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  our  con- 
duct. Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  a  socialist,  under  given 
conditions,  voting  for  a  man  who  entertains  views  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  his  own.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  be  very 
plain  and  explicit. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  to  begin  with,  that  our  socialist 
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voter  is  honest  and  desires  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  cause.  Take  the  case  of  a  Southern  cotton  manu- 
facturing city,  where  little  children  are  mutilated  in  body, 
mind  and  soul,  to  minister  to  greed.  The  indignation  of  a  part 
of  the  community  is  aroused  at  this  devils'  work.  Some  man 
of  character,  Republican,  Democrat  or  independent,  comes  out 
as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  exposes  these  crimes, 
denounces  the  perpetrators,  and  makes  a  pledge  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors,  if  elected,  to  have  the  children  protected  by 
law.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  socialist  section  in  this 
city,  but  that  the  number  of  their  votes  will  not  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  registered,  and  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  putting  out  a  candidate  of  their  own."  Let  us 
suppose,  further,  that  it  is  a  close  race  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  hypocrites  on  one  side  and  people  of  common 
humane  feeling  on  the  other,  and  that  every  vote  counts. 

Now,  what  should  our  socialist  section  do  in  this  case? 
Should  they  argue  that,  child  labor  being  merely  a  result  of 
the  capitalistic  system,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  devote 
any  effort  to  remove  the  resultant  evil,  and  that  they  should 
reserve  their  force  until  they  could  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree?  Should  they  hold  aloof  and  take  no  part  in  the  con- 
test on  the  alleged  ground  that  by  so  doing  they  were  main- 
taining the  integrity  and  solidarity  of  the  party?  I  think  that 
such  conduct  would  provoke  the  just  criticism  from  the  better 
part  of  the  community  that  the  socialists  were  anti-social  and 
lacking  in  common  humanity,  and  that  it  would  strengthen 
prejudice  against  them  among  ignorant  proletarians;  while, 
if  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  election,  they  would 
have  made  friends  and  strengthened  themselves  in  those 
quarters  where  the  crushing  power  of  socialism  now  lies  dor- 
mant. 

In  this  local  and  temporary  coalition  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  "dicker;"  reward  or  the  hope  of  reward  makes 
no  figure;  there  is  not  even  a  squint  at  compromise;  not  an 
iota  of  principle  is  surrendered;  class-consciousness .  is  not 
impaired;  and  the  organization  of  the  section  not  only  re- 
mains intact,  but  is  strengthened  by  an  increase  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  better  (and  by  "better"  I  mean  the  more 
humane)  part  of  the  community.  In  this  case  the  principles 
of  socialism  would  not  be  involved  at  all.  The  socialists 
would  not  vote  as  socialists,  but  as  fellow  sufferers  with 
others,  and  would  vote  for  a  man  to  prevent  child  murder, 
just  as  they  would  contribute  to  pay  for  wolf  scalps  or  to  hire 
men  to  kill  rattlesnakes. 

The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  socialism  is  the 
ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  proletarians.    This  co-opera^ 
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tion,  on  proper  occasions,  would  attract  the  attention  and  se- 
cure the  favorable  opinion  of  many  of  them  who  never  read 
socialist  literature  and  who  have  been  made  to  believe  by 
their  political  and  religious  teachers  that  the  socialists  want 
to  take  away  the  property  of  hard-working  and  saving  people 
and  distribute  it  among  the  lazy  and  the  profligate. 

When,  where,  how,  and  under  what  circumstances  such 
co-operation  should  take  place,  its  limitations  and  continuance 
must  of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  local  section,  the  dis- 
trict, state  or  national  convention,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
Mistakes  may  be  made,  but  they  do  no  liai'm,  provided  the 
prompting  motive  be  an  honest  one.  ^ 

So  far  from  encouraging  looseness  of  organization,  I  would 
insist  on  the  most  rigid  party  discipline.  Let  there  continue 
to  be  the  widest  freedom  of  discussion  and  criticism  of  both 
doctrine  and  tactics  in  the  region  of  scientific  thought.  In 
regard  to  action,  however,  the  case  is  totally  diflFerent.  Here 
the  unanimity  should  be  absolute.  There  should  be  but  one 
will,  and  that  will  determined  by  the  referendum.  The  Society 
of  Jesus  acts  as  one  man,  regardless  of  their  individual  opin- 
ions. Hence  their  amazing  influence  and  power.  .We  can  do 
as  much,  reversing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  and  making  the 
will  of  the  majority  the  rule  of  action  instead  of  the  will  of  the 
provincial  or  general. 

The  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
enrolled  comrades  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  action,  should 
be  the  test  of  loyalty.  Hence  the  necessity  of  scrutiny  and 
care  in  admitting  members  to  the  sections.  The  danger  shall 
not  arise  from  paucity  of  numbers,  but  from  overloading. 

Just  here  some  one  may  ask:  "Where  are  the  votes  to 
come  from?"  A  large  number — perhaps  the  bulk — of  them 
should  come  from  those  who  are  not  class  conscious  social- 
ists and  who  are  not  enrolled  in  our  organization.  But  the 
sole  management  and  direction,  the  entire  "machinery,"  as  it 
is  called,  will  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  sections.  These  only  will  send  delegates  to  con- 
ventions, determine  programs  and  nominate  candidates.  When 
the  candidates  are  put  in  the  field  the  public  generally  and 
the  proletarians  in  particular  will  be  cordially  invited  to  sup- 
port them. 

This  method  will  combine  two  separate  and  independent 
forces,  but  both  working  in  the  same  direction  and  towards 
the  same  end.  The  first  of  them  is  the  life-giving  fountain 
and  motive  of  pure  scientific  socialism ;  the  second  force  is  the 
vast  ocean  of  prevailing  discontent  with  existing  economic 
and  political  conditions;  the  deeply  rooted  and  ever  growing 
hostility — I    may   say   hatred — towards   laws,   law-makers,   and 
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judges;  which  sees  in  present  government  only  an  instru- 
mient  and  an  agency  for  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich.  This  enormous  element  of  power  is  yet 
blind ;  it  gropes  in  the  dark ;  it  has  no  organization ;  no  medium 
of  expression;  it  cannot  trace  the  evil  to  its  source;  in  its  de- 
spair it  grasps  at  every  straw  and  in  its  ignorance  it  is  con- 
stantly made  the  unwitting  tool  and  victim  of  capitalism. 

Socialism  will  make  its  greatest  gain  from  this  class^ 
not  by  first  making  them  class-conscious  and  then  securmg 
their  votes;  but  first  getting  their  votes  and  teaching  the 
principles  afterwards.  The  propaganda  of  pure  socialism  goes 
on,  and  will  continue  to  go  on,  without  ceasing,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  the  shop,  in  the  field,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the 
union,  in  the  section,  from  the  platform,  and  from  the  press. 
This  work  is  strictly  educational.  The  work  of  a  political 
campaign  differs  from  this  in  not  being  educational,  but  as 
appealing  to  an  education  already  existent.  Hence  the  matter 
and  the  method  must  be  different.  It  is  proper  and 
profitable  to  expound  the  Marxian  doctrine,  to  explain  surplus 
value,  the  origin  and  growth  of  capital,  and  the  materialistic 
conception  of  history,  before  an  audience  called  together  to 
hear  such  *a  discussion.  But  what  promiscuous  audience, 
such  as  gather  to  hear  campaign  speeches,  would  have  the 
disposition  or  the  patience  to  listen  to  such  a  cold-blooded 
scientific  array  of  facts  and  principles?  It  would  melt  away 
like  a  light  snow  under  a  hot  sun.  But  there  are  grievances 
which  they  both  understand  and  feel;  and  upon  these  the 
socialist  speaker  should  enlarge  and  press  his  immediate  de- 
mands. 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  by  necessary  implication,  rec- 
ognizes both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  program;  the  for- 
mer for  the  inner  circle  and  the  latter  for  the  neophytes  or 
general  public.  This  idea  is  hoary  with  age  and  has  been 
approved  by  universal  experience  on  all  lines  of  thought  and 
action.  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric 
doctrine;  when  Christianity  was  something  totally  diflFerent 
from  what  now  goes  by  that  name,  the  Greek  fathers  had  one 
school  for  the  catechumens  and  another  school  for  the  "en- 
lightened;" the  Hindus  and  the  Druids  made  the  same  dis- 
tinction; the  mediaeval  guilds  had  their  masters  and  appren- 
tices, and  speculative  masonry  has,  theoretically,  the  same 
gradations. 

There  is  no  repugnancy  betweeii  the  two  programs;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  closest  intimacy  and  interdependence. 
The  more  the  popular  questions  are  discussed  in  detail  by  in- 
telligent socialists,  the  more  th^  public  mind  is  ^nlight^n^d  to 
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perceive  that  all  these  evils  converge  to  a  common  centre, 
which  is  their  common  source. 

If  I  have  read  aright  the  history  of  the  conquests  of  social- 
ism on  the  continent  of  Europe,  success  has  been  won  by  the 
employment  of  the  method  herein  advocated.  It  is  certain 
that  this  method  is  in  accord  with  the  almost  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  late  Dresden  conference,  which,  while  de- 
claring an  abiding  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  revolutionary 
socialism,  formulated  at  the  same  time  a  program  for  imme- 
diate realization. 

In  view  of  the  political  campaign  which  will  soon  be  on  us, 
this  question  is  one  of  present  and  vital  import.  I  have 
merely  touched  on  a  few  of  the  salient  features  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  it,  and  do  not  pretend  to  have 
elaborated  the  details.  Ignike. 

{It  is  almost  needless  to  say  tliat  we  disagree  almost  entirely  with  posi- 
tions stated  above.    The  maintenance  of  a  class-conscious  political  orsanixation 


is  the  one  hope  of  socialist  success.     To  endanger  that  organisation  by  tempo- 
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rary  support  of  the  candidates  of  a  party  whose  every  principle  is  hostile  to  ~all 
that  socuilists  want  would  do  the  cause  of  soclaJism  an  Injury  inflitely  greater 


to  do  for  the  workers.  Again,  the  Socialist  Party  must  not  be  controlled  by 
an  inner  circle  of  "elect/*  but  must  seek  constantly  to  include  within  its  mem- 
bership all  socialist  voters  and  then  to  educate  them  to  truly  socialist  action. — 
Editob.] 


The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

ANY  socialists  accept  and  expound  as  truth  that  peculiar 
doctrine  which  has  been  rightly  called  "the  philosophy 
of  misery." 

The  advocates  of  this  most  unnatural  philosophy — 
which  seems  to  have  been  bom  of  a  misconception  of  the  theory 
of  evolution — ^lay  much  stress  upon  the  assertion  that  a  transform 
mation  for  the  better  will  only  take  place  among  the  wage-earners 
when  they  are  obliged  to  contend  with  acute  economic  conditions^ 
and  that,  conversely,  comparative  prosperity  makes  them  content, 
refusing  to  struggle  for  f lU'ther  improvement. 

A  belief  in  all  this  forces  the  socialist  into  a  most  peculiar  and 
illogical  position,  for  the  platform  of  the  Socialist  party  teems 
wt£  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  working  class,  and 
so — ^if  the  Socialist  party  should  succeed  in  bringing  partial  re- 
lief to  the  workers — ^it  would  only  result  in  postponing  the  advent 
of  the  co-operative  commonwealth.  To  sudi  strange  ends  would 
this  most  absurd  doctrine  lead  us  that,  to  be  logical,  our  hands 
must  join  with  those  of  the  capitalist  in  fighting  all  paliatives  and 
opposing  all  partial  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  working 
class.  More,  even  we  should  vote  the  capitalist  ticket  and  assist 
the  capitalist  class  to  yet  more  power  for  the  sake  of  grinding 
down  the  workers  to  a  point  of  blind  desperation. 

History,  on  the  contrary,  records  few  instances  where  a  slave 
race  has  freed  itself,  and  gives  ample  evidence  that  extremes  of 
hunger  or  oppression  means  abject  submission  to  the  dominating 
class.  India,  China,  and  even  the  Irish  famine  times,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fallacy  of  the  ''philosophy  of  misery."  Moreover,  in 
the  large  European  and  American  cities  the  poorest  paid,  the 
poorest  dad  and  poorest  nourished  among  the  workers  are  always 
the  most  cringing,  submissive  and  abject — slaves  to  tfiose  who 
provide  them  with  a  crust. 

Napoleon's  army  at  Moscow  was  annihilated  for  want  of  food ; 
Coxey's  army  faded  away  when  charitable  "handouts"  grew  less 
and  less  and  finally  failed  to  suiq>ly  their  needs.  In  the  Soutfi 
the  horrible  condition  of  the  factory  children  calls  forth  neither 
protest  nor  revolt  from  their  parents.  Everywhere  we  see  misery 
in  plenty,  but  from  misery  alone  revolt  was  never  known  to 
spring. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  cai>italist  class  can  defeat  the  woricers 
in  their  economic  struggle  for  *existence,  just  so  mudi  will  they 
become  subservient  and  submissive.  While  on  the  other  hand 
every  advantage  gained  by  the  working  clas  infuses  it  with  hope 
and  strength.  The  working  class  moves  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
Nature.    The  desire  for  life  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  for  ex^ 
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istence  the  class  follows  its  immediate  material  interests^  for  it  is 
only  by  attaining  these  material  things  that  the  class  is  enabled 
to  exist.  The  material  things  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  workers 
is  largely  a  matter  of  adaptation — ^the  luxury  of  to-day  becoming 
the  necessity  of  to-morrow — ^and  any  advantage  gained  will  be 
followed  by  an  increased  desire  for  more  as  the  one-time  luxury 
becomes  a  necessity.    The  working  class  never  willingly  relin- 

auishes  any  advantage  once  attained,  and  out  of  this  fact  grows 
le  misconception  common  to  so  many  socialists,  who  regard  the 
struggle  of  organized  labor  to  retain  this  advantage  as  an  evidence 
that  die  class  will  only  strive  to  better  its  conditions  when  con- 
fronted with  acute  economic  conditions.  That  the  emancipation 
of  the  workers  will  be  brought  about  by  economic  conditions  is 
true,  but  a  virile,  vigorous,  well-fed  working  class  is  as  much  an 
economic  condition  as  one  of  cowardly,  cringing  submission. 

If  the  capitalist  class  in  this  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  impe- 
rial [.ower  given  the  president  by  the  new  military  bill,  can  suc- 
ceed in  defeating  organized  labor  upon  the  economic  field  dis- 
fran^sement  is  sure  to  follow,  as  has  already  been  partially  ac- 
complished in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Once  the  economic 
organization  of  labor  is  destroyed,  the  working  class  will  not  turn 
to  political  action,  but  will  yield  humble  submission  and  be  thank- 
ful for  a  crust — ^as  have  the  slaves  of  all  times. 

While  the  Socialist  psuty  goes  on  record  as  being  "friendly" 
towards  the  cause  of  Unionism,  yet  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  its  members  as  to  what  constitutes  a  friendly  atti- 
tude. In  the  early  history  of  the  movement  the  question  did  not 
force  itself  to  the  front,  but  when  it  did  there  came  on  a  most 
bitter,  internal  warfare,  which  split  the  party  into  two  parts.  One 
fraction  of  the  party  (under  the  banner  of  the  S.  L.  P.)  carried 
on  an  open  warfare  against  the  trades  unions,  and  finally  dwindled 
out  (5f  sight,  while  iht  larger  fraction  reorganized  and  is  now  the 
Socialist  party.  But  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  is  again  to  the 
fore,  resulting  in  two  notable  instances  of  "fusion"  between  Social- 
ist locals  and  the  Union  Labor  Party,  which  revived  much  bitter 
feeling  among  party  members.  Many  comrades,  of  long  affiliation 
with  me  socialist  movement,  now  advocated  a  most  advanced  and 
radical  position,  namely,  that  wherever  a  Union  Labor  party  rep- 
resenting organized  labor  should  f^ht  the  capitalist  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  wage-working  class  in  power  the 
Socialist  party  should  refrain  from  placing  a  ticket  in  the  field  and 
should  support  the  Union  Labor  party  ticket. 

The  international  socialist  movement,  as  represented  by  its 
international  conventions,  gives  as  its  sole  reason  for  existence 
"the  interest  of  the  wage-working  class."  The  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history,  as  expounded  by  Marx  is,  in  brief,  that  a  class 
moves  in  obedience  to  its  material  interests.  With  the  advent  of 
modem  machinery,  making  possible  modem  capitalism,  came  unity 
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of  interests  among  employees.  The  workers  in  each  particular 
craft  learned  by  experience  that  their  interests,  as  far  as  their 
employment  was  concerned,  were  identical,  necessitating  the  for- 
mation of  trades  unions,  labor  councils  and  national  organizations. 
These  things  being  so,  let  us  consider  the  relations  of  the  Socialist 
party  to  the  trades  unions,  both  in  the  "economic"  and  "political" 
field.  It  must  be  plain  to  all  that  if  we  can  have  relations  to  labor 
both  on  the  economic  and  political  field  the  Socialist  party  cannot 
be  solely  a  political  party.  What  is  it  then  ?  It  is  a  revolutionary, 
organization  of  the  working  class,  and  as  such  is  free  to  choose  tlie 
best  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  The  ballot 
is  a  weapon — ^and  it  is  the  choice  of  the  party-=-but  there  are  other 
weapons  that  we  must  use  and  keep  well  oiled,  for  the  ballot  might 
be  taken  from  us.  The  strike,  the  boycott,  backed  by  organized 
labor,  must  never  be  forgotten  as  weapons  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  class.  Tmagine  the  Socialist 
party  upon  some  future  occasion  casting  the  majority  of  the  ballots 
at  a  national  election.  Would  it  be  likely  to  receive  a  fair  count, 
witii  the  capitalists  in  complete  control  of  the  election  returns? 
Would  the  capitalist  class  be  inclined  to  quietly  hand  over  to  us 
the  thumb  screw  by  which  it  squeezes  from  labor  the  last  drop 
of  its  labor  power?  No;  capitalists  are  not  simple-minded.  We 
would  cut  a  sorry  figure  indeed — ^in  the  event  that  the  capitalists 
should  refuse  to  play  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game — ^if  we 
depended  solely  upon  the  ballot  as  our  last  refuge. 

Our  present  weapons,  then,  consist  of  the  ballot,  the  strike 
and  the  boycott.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  strike,  but 
above  all  else  the  boycott  is  at  present  most  feared  by  the  capitalist 
class.  The  boycott,  if  persisted  in  by  a  majority  of  the  workers, 
would  soon  put  the  individual  capitalist  out  of  business,  as  has 
been  done  in  many  instances.  Our  duty  then  is  to  assist  the  strike 
and  boycott  by  every  means  in  our  power,  that  we  may  strengthen 
the  unions  and  infuse  spirit  into  the  ranks  of  labor. 

As  to  political  fusion,  it  must  be  plain  that  wherever  the  unions 
organize  upon  a  class  basis  to  secure  power  for  themselves  their 
success  means  the  success  of  organized  labor  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Socialist  party.  If  the  obtaining  of  economic  power 
by  the  unions  (and  who  would  deny  that  they  have  some  economic 
power,  or  why  do  the  capitalists  fight  them?)  has  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  working  class,  so  must  political  power  be  of  like 
benefit  in  the  same  hands ;  and  we  must  not  fail  to  support  and 
uphold  those  hands.  Who  will  assert  that  the  working  class  in 
power  will  not  legislate  for  its  own  interests  ?  Will  the  working 
class  save  itself?  Do  you  believe  it?  If  so,  will  it  be  by  that 
portion  of  the  class  who,  following  their  immediate  interests,  fight 
the  capitalists  for  the  sake  of  more  power  and  more  comfort  now 
or  the  unorganized  part,  which  tamely  submit?  Again  we  ask, 
upon  whom  should  we  depend,  upon  the  unions,  who  are  actually 
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now  fighting  the  capitalist  class,  or  upon  the  unorganized  workers 
who  have  failed  to  muster  courage  to  rebell  in  any  form  ?  Mark 
well,  students  of  the  class  struggle,  "without  the  trades  unions  the 
Socialist  party  in  America  is  a  rope  of  sand." 

Cliff.  McMartin. 

[It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  above  article 
involves  a  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the  respective  functions  of  trades  unions 
and  a  Socialist' Party.  There  Is  no  proof  offered  here  or  In  any  of  the  articles 
which  we  have  seen  defending  this  point  of  view  that  the  "trade  union  party'*  Is 
a  "working  class  party."  The  "trade  union  in  politics*'  may  still  stand  for 
capitalist  principles  while  "public  opinion"  is  formed  and  controlled  by  cap- 
italist instruments.] 


Christ  the  Comrade. 

HIS  heaven  was  in  the  heart  and  not  overhead ; 
His  home  wherever  in  the  House  of  Life 
The  Father  willed.    He  mourned  our  mortal  strife- 
Man's,  brute-like  battle  to  be  clothed  and  fed, 
His  soul,  alas,  to  God  and  duty  dead. 
He  solved  the  riddle  of  world  and  want  and  woe — 
Hatred  exalted  and  sweet  Love  laid  low. 
Privation's  wine-press,  that  wage  toilers  tread 
In  bondage,  was  familiar  to  his  feet, 
Whether  in  rural  haunt  or  crowded  street ; 
Yet  such  his  treasures  of  exhaustless  love, 
He  brought  to  earth  the  bright  abodes  above ; 
Kindling  a  warmth  in  bosoms  cold  as  stone ; 
Giving  God's  balm  for  agony  and  groan. 

— LuciEN  V.  Rule. 


Letters  of  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer. 

Chicago,  lU.,  April  i8, 


My  Dear  Kate : 

You  will  see  from  the  above  address  that  I  am  back  in  dear, 
dirty  old  Chicago  again — glued  to  my  Remington — as  of  yore. 
I  returned  home  just  a  month  ago  yesterday,  much  stronger  and 
a  great  deal  poorer  than  I  went  away.  So  poor,  in  fact,  that  the 
day  after  my  arrival,  I  donned  my  most  business-like  frock,  and 
bought  all  the  morning  papers  to  see  what  was  doing  in  the  sten- 
ographic line.  There  were  the  usual  half-dozen  ads.  for  "Neat  and 
attractive — experience  unnecessary;  ten  dollar  a  week"  girls,  that 
experience  has  taught  us  to  shun,  and  an  enormous  demand  for 
the  girl  who  could  serve  in  every  capacity  from  correspondent  to 
sweep,  for  $6  a  week ;  but  there  was  only  one  position  that  looked 
like  my  sort  of  a  place,  and  as  I  knew  it  was  one  of  the  kind  you 
have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  secure,  I  took  the  first  car 
out  there;  met  the  man  who  employs  the  stenc^aphers ;  was 
chosen  from  fifty  applicants^  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  tak- 
ing dictation  from  my  new  "boss",  who  was  reading  it  off  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  knots  an  hour. 

But  the  news  that  will  most  surprise  you,  and  delights  me, 
is,  that  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Pork  Packer  who  wrote  these 
famous  "Letters  to  His  Son" !  As  I  was  engaged  to  be  stenog- 
rapher-in-chief to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Branch  House  De- 
partment, and  have  consequently  been  able  to  get  a  pretty  good 
inside  line  on  the  way  things  are  run  here,  I  want  to  put  you  onto 
a  few  points  from  our  side  of  the  questions  he  wrote  about.  But 
none  of  the  things  I  write,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  selfish  or  vulgar 
to  surprise  you,  after  reading  his  pages  that  reeked  so  strongly  of 
the  sty. 

You  know  I  have  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  men 
are  largely  products  of  their  environment,  and  so  I  am  trying  to 
remember  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Pork  Packer  to  deal  in 
hogs  for  forty  years  without  acquiring  some  of  the  characteristics 
for  which  they  are  noted. 

I  leave  at  6 :30  in  the  morning,  and  generally  reach  home  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening,  in  time  for  dinner.  Twelve  hours  at 
the  office  and  en  route  don't  leave  me  much  strengfth,  nor  desire  to 
study  the  "higher"  things,  in  the  little  time  I  have  left  for  myself. 
In  fact,  I  am  usually  so  tired  that  I  prefer  my  bed  to  a  favorite 
symphony  at  a  Thomas  concert. 

We  have  thirty  minutes  at  noon  for  lunch,  when  all  the  cattle 
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on  the  plant  and  in  tiie  office  feed.  Those  in  the  pens  get  the 
best,  beoiuse  the  best  pays,  and  we  get  the  cheapest — ^flap-jacks  at 
5  cts.  apiece,  and  cold  storage  No.  3  eggs  at  10  cts.  each,  through 
Ac  benevolence  of  the  Packing  Company,  although  No.  is  are  re- 
tailing at  25  cts.  per  dozen.  And  they  tell  us  the  Graham  restau- 
rant is  run  purely  for  the  convenience  of  the  employes! 

Every  morning  when  I  come  to  work,  I  see  a  crowd  of  ragged 
Austrian,  German,  Italian,  negro,  Polish  and  American  workmen 
in  groups  before  the  gates,  who,  I  am  told,  are  always  waiting 
about  the  plant  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  job  when  an  accident  oc- 
curs, or  there  is  a  call  for  extra  men,  and  as  I  learn  there  are  often 
as  many  as  thirty  men  hurt  here  in  a  single  day,  I  suppose  the  poor 
fellows  do  not  always  have  to  wait  in  vain. 

The  buildings  are  large,  and  would  be  airy,  were  there  any  air 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  They  cover  many  acres,  and  throng  with 
thousands  of  working  men,  and  women,  and  little  children  every 
day.    We  are,  in  fact,  a  city  in  ourselves. 

The  first  day  I  came  down  here,  I  noticed  a  golden  pig  that 
dances  airily  from  a  gilded  weather  vane  on  the  top  of  the  main 
office,  and  I  am  beginning  to  fliink  it  is  more  significant  perhaps, 
than  the  historical  calf,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  the  powers 
that  rule  over,  and  the  methods  j>ursued  in  Packingtown. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  Mr.  King  (Manager  of  the  Branch 
House  Department) ,  dictate  to  me.  He  comes  like  a  whirlwind ; 
b^ns  when  he  is  afi^ut  ten  feet  away,  and  talks  like  one  possessed. 
He  snorts  and  stews  and  gives  it  to  the  Branch  House  Managers 
good  and  plenty.  He  never  writes  unless  something  has  gone 
wrong,  and  so  his  life  is  one  long  never-ending  complaint;  but 
he  glories  in  it.  I  wonder  every  day  of  my  life  why  the  men  don't 
resign.  None  of  their  reports  are  ever  so  good  but  that  Mr.  King 
growls  because  they  are  not  better.  They  always  seem  to  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  higher  wages  than  he  wants  them  to  pay,  and  to 
sell  their  goods  for  a  little  less  than  he  thinks  they  ought  to  get 
for  them;  for  you  know: 

"The  robin  is  joyous  with  one  little  nest ; 
The  squirrel  with  enough  is  contented  to  rest 
And  would  deem  any  more  but  a  I'est  on  a  jest — 
But  WE— We  are  only  a  TRUST  r 

But  to  continue  with  my  dictation.  There  are  telegrams  ga- 
lore, and  cables  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  every  few 
minutes  Mr.  King  goes  so  fast  that  his  tongue  gets  twisted,  and 
he  runs  into  a  snacf.  Then  he  backs  up,  side  tracks,  and  tears  on 
again  regardless  of  any  and  every  thing,  and  finally  starts  away, 
dictating  as  he  goes.  Then  I  take  a  long  breath  and  wonder  what 
parts    of  the  mess  to  transpose. 

He  treats  everybody  (except  the  Grahams)     as    his    natural 
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enemy,  though  they  tell  me  he  says  I  am  one  of  the  only  two  good 
stenc^raphers  he  has  had  in  his  thirty-two  years  experience  with 
the  company.  If  he  knew  I  had  heard  of  it,  however,  he  would 
fire  me  tcwnorrow.  I  really  do  try  to  please  him.  First,  because 
I  need  the  position;  second,  because  I  would  rather  work  for  a 
man  who  goes  like  the  wind  and  keeps  things  moving,  than  for 
one  whose  dictation  puts  me  to  sleep;  and  third,  because,  better 
would  a  mill-stone  be  tied  about  my  neck,  and  I  be  thrown  into 
the  lake,  than  to  displease  Mr.  King.  When  anything  goes  wrong, 
he  screams  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  everybody  in  that  end  of 
the  office  lingers  around  to  be  at  the  killing,  and  see  the  fun.  In 
toto  he  treats  us  all  like  dogs.  He  has  driven  half  the  boys  to 
drink,  and  the  girls  into  nervous  prostration.  I  wondered  when 
the  man  who  engages  the  stenographers  asked  if  I  had  "strong 
nerves"  what  his  object  could  be ;  but  it  did  not  take  me  more  than 
ten  minutes  to  find  out,  after  I  had  met  Mr.  King.  I  suppose  my 
turn  must  come  next,  and  I  want  you  to  ask  my  friends  to  put  me 
in  a  private  sanitarium. 

They  tell  me  Mr.  King  never  talks  anything  but  packing-house, 
even  at  social  entertainments.  His  shop  is  his  whole  house.  He 
talks  it  on  the  cars,  at  lunch,  and  doubtless,  also,  he  talks  it  in  His 
sleep.  He  reminds  me  of  those  serfs  who  died  so  willingly  for 
their  lords  in  the  feudal  times,  because,  while  he  has  workea 
faithfully  for  the  company  so  many  years,  is  poor,  and  old,  yet  he 
is  prouder  than  John  Graham,  himself,  because  as  I  have  heard 
him  boast,  "The  sun  never  sets  on  the  Graham  hams  and  bacon." 
He  is  out  of  the  city  a  large  part  of  the  time,  when  I  am  to  sub- 
stitute in  other  departments.  This,  I  hope,  will  give  me  a  breath- 
ing spell,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  me  with  other  sides  of  the  busi- 
.ness. 

I  was  here  several  days  before  I  saw  Mr.  John  Graham  (the 
Pork  Packer)  himself.  The  papers  said  he  had  been  up  to  Battle 
Creek  two  months,  for  his  stomach's  sake.  When  I  opened  my 
desk  at  7 125  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  was  already  going  over 
Branch  House  Reports,  ferreting  out  shrinkages,  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, and  questioning  any  rise  in  salaries.  In  less  than  five  min- 
utes he  had  "fired"  one  of  our  Branch  House  Managers,  by  wire, 
for  not  disposing  of  some  spoiled  sweet  pickled  meats  before  the 
health  officers  got  after  him,  and  had  dispatched  another  man  to 
take  his  place — ^also  by  wire.  He  is  indeed  a  wonderful  man  in 
his  way.  From  the  time  each  hog  goes  into  the  pen,  until  it  is 
disposed  of  to  the  consumer  or  dealer,  he  is  able  to  account  for 
every  hair  of  its  hide,  and  every  ounce  of  flesh  and  bone  (for 
nothing  is  wasted  here,  you  know). 

He  is  a  rather  short,  stout,  bald,  red-faced  man,  with  keen  gray 
eyes  that  take  in  discrepancies  and  shortages  at  a  glance.      He 
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knows  just  how  many  pounds  of  i  cent  tallow  will  add  a  given 
number  of  pounds  to  15  ct.  "springs";  how  to  turn  tough  old 
canners  at  $1.50  per  hundred  into  that  canned  "Delicatessen 
Lunch  Tongue/'  at  25  cts.,  of  which  you  used  to  be  so  fond;  how 
to  use  any  old  carcass  to  make  "Spring  Beauty  Toilet  Soap" ;  in 
short,  how  to  make  one  dollar  in  labor  produce  five  dollars  in  mar- 
ket value.  And  I  would  say  that  John  Graham's  relation  to  the 
production  of  those  four  dollars  of  profit,  was  just  about  the  same 
as  the  relation  our  "Golden  Chum"  Butterine  bears  to  the  chum ! 

Things  have  changed  a  good  deal,  of  course,  since  he  wrote 
those  letters  to  his  son  Pierpont.  They  have  progressed,  as  in  the 
past,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Packing  Company.  Pierpont's  col- 
lege education  seems  to  have  paid  Old  John  very  well,  for  they 
say  around  here,  that  in  the  five  years  Pierpont  has  been  in  the 
business,  the  profits  of  the  company  have  been  greater  than  his 
father  made  during  all  the  thirty-five  years  previous. 

Pierpont  is  now  in  London  looking  after  that  "Foreign  Trade," 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  Graham  Hams  and  Bacon  are  sold  cheaper 
to  those  Britons  than  they  are  to  us. 

TariflF  is  a  mighty  profitable  thing  to  the  Packing  Company 
when  it  comes  to  selling  goods,  for  it  keeps  up  the  price  the  work- 
ingman  has  to  pay  for  them,  although  foreign  workmen  can  come 
over  to  compete  with  him  on  the  wages  he  is  to  receive  for  making 
them. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Eastern  newspapers,  would  naturally 
suppose  that  John  Graham  was  a  Republican,  and  he  IS  a  Repub- 
lican in  the  East.  And  when  he  claims  our  goods  at  Southern 
points  are  only  held  on  consignment,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Whole- 
sale Tax,  he  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  lends  his  support  to  the 
friendly,  prospective  candidate ;  but  first,  last  and  always — ^he  is  a 
Pork  Packer. 

Well,  I  will  have  to  wait  until  my  next  letter  to  tell  you  a 
dozen  other  things  I  had  wanted  to  say  today,  because  the  Ferti- 
lizer Department  has  just  telephoned  for  me  to  come  down  to  take 

a  few  letters.    So  no  more  until  Saturday.    Address  me  at 

Michigan  Avenue,  and  write  soon  to 

Your  loving  Mary. 

LETTER  NO.  IL 

Chicago,  111.,  April  23,  190—. 
M!y  Dear  Katherine: 

Et  tu.  Brute !  And  will  you  join  the  stupid,  clamoring  multi- 
tude in  maligning  us  ?  In  pronouncing  our  late  advance  in  prices 
exorbitant,  and  echoing  a  tune  all  the  newspapers  (not  controlled 
by  Papa  Graham's  friends)  are  singing  that — 

"Beef  has  gone  so  high 
It  has  touched  the  sky  1" 
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To  begin  with,  why  should  our  party  lower  the  tariff  on  beef  ? 
It  is  not  for  this  we  have  expended  our  money  in  legislation.  And 
are  they  not  sworn  to  "Protect  us  Infant  Industries"  ?  Would  you 
have  them  recant  the  policies  of  fifteen  years,  and  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  their  opponents?  Silly  weather-cocks,  as  it 
were,  making  and  unmaking  their  laws  with  every  change  in  the 
affairs  of  men  1  What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  is  surely 
good  enough  for  us,  and  if  the  times  have  changed,  it  is  no  reason 
why  the  laws  should! 

Further,  if  you  don't  like  our  prices,  remember  that  ^ou  are 
living  in  the  "Land  of  the  Free,"  and  go  without — ^you  are  alway> 
at  li^rty — to  go  without  I  Therefore,  lend  not  your  support  to  our 
nefarious  machinations  I  Scorn,  and  spurn  us  i  A  vegetable  diet 
is  just  as  healthy  an3rway^  and  you  can  take  a  trip  to  California 
with  the  nioney  I 

And  further.  My  Dear;  lend  me  your  cars.  Have  you  not 
heard  of  the  charming  Sylyia  Graham,  daughter  of  our  late  hon- 
ored partner,  whose  decease  wrought  such  grief  in  the  hearts,  of 
his  countrymen,  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  rightfully  divides  with 
her  uncle — ^John  Graham — the  love  of  her  grateful  employes^  and 
the  dividends  of  the  corporation?  The  beautiful  Sylvia  has  been 
educated  in  Paris,  and  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  French  nobleman, 
provided  the  necessary  dot  is  forthcoming.  From  the  beginning 
of  medieval  history,  it  was  the  People  who  were  taxed  for  the  en- 
tertainments and  luxuries  of  Wealth  and  Beauty,  and  shall  it  be 
said  in  America  that  for  want  of  a  few  paltry  millions  a  count 
was  lost! 

Don't  grumble.  My  Dear,  but  offer  your  tribute .  gracefully,  as 
the  rest  of  us  are  doing. 

I  must  add  too,  that  you  need  not  fear  to  grow  feeble  shotld 
you  decide  to  save  your  money  and  dine  beefless,  as,  by  daily  watch- 
ing of  the  workmen  who  do  the  manual  labor  about  the  plant  dur- 
ing their  noon  hour,  I  have  perceived,  that,  without  any  exception, 
they  seem  to  be  vegetarians,  as  only  bread,  and  sometimes  pie, 
come  forth  from  their  dinner  pails— ndoubtless,  because  they  have 
discovered  these  to  be  more  wholesome,  and  nourishing  than  meat, 
rather  than  through  any  dictates  of  economy. 

I  have  been  very  busy  all  morning,  writing  our  Branch  House 
Managers  to  go  through  their  letter  books  and  destroy  any  evi- 
dences of  our  "understanding  about  prices  with  former  oompeti- 
tors."  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  King  had  a  long  consultation  with 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  company's  chief  attorney,  which  resulted  in  the 
following  wire^  which  I  dispatched  to  one  of  our  Branch  House 
Managers  at  a  Southern  point: 

"Regarding  summons  reference  Beef  Trust  investigation,  have 
decided  will  all  ignore  same.    Do  not  appear." 
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"All/*  of  course,  means  the  five  companies  in  the  combina- 
tion; so  you  see,  there  ARE  some  real  American  Anarchists — ^if 
a  rich  man  ever  can  be  an  anarchist.  Father  Graham  was  very 
keen  about  competition  in  those  letters  he  wrote  to  Pierpont,  but 
he  was  not  so  keen  but  that  he  buried  the  hatchet  when  he  found 
he  could  make  larger  profits  by  a  little  understanding  witli  his 
old  enemies.  You  remember  he  said  what  he  wanted  was 
''RESULTS." 

I  wonder  if  you  understand  how  omnipotent  we  really  are! 
We  represent  the  only  market  on  which  the  farmer  and  stockman 
can  dispose  of  his  product,  and  on  the  other  hand^  we  are  the  only 
people  from  whom  the  Public  can  buy.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
monopolistic  about  this  state  of  affairs.  This  is  a  "free"  country. 
If  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  our  offers,  he  can  ship  his  poul- 
try and  eggs  back  home.  The  stockman  can  do  likewise  with  his 
cattle,  if  he  asks  more  than  we  care  to  pay.  And  the  dear  Public 
has  always  the  privilege  of — doing  without. 

There  is  a  crazy  little  man,  of  the  name  of  Hayden,  at  Higgins- 
ville,  III,  who  is  running  a  small  butcher  shop  in  competition  witli 
our  Retail  Market  there.  He  doesn't  know,  of  course,  that  the 
company  he  buys  his  meats  of  has  opened  a  Parlor  Market  to  com- 
pete with  him,  because  it  is  not  known  as  a  Graham  shop,  but  is 
run  under  the  name  of  "The  People's  Market." 

Mr.  King  wrote  our  Manager  at  that  point  to  shade  bis  prices 
a  trifle  to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  meanwhile  raised  our  prices 
to  Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  King  says  this*  man  ought  not  last 
two  weeks. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  Mr.  Graham  says,  until  we  will 
completely  do  away  with  the  middleman.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  meat  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  three  or  four  men  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  consumer ;  and  he  don't  intend  that  it  shall. 

It  looks  sensible  on  the  face  of  it,  to  me.  It  seems  as  though 
if  a  certain  amount  of  the  work  necessary  to  present  production, 
and  distribution  could  be  eliminated,  any  intelligent  society  would 
want  to  make  use  of  the  means  to  bring  about  such  a  condition. 
For  our  object  ought  to  be,  not  to  see  how  long  we  can  be  at 
work,  but  to  produce  enough  for  everybody,  in  the  least  possible 
time.  Of  course  we  understand  that  in  the  disorganized  state  of 
society  today,  this  would  mean  still  greater  production,  by  fewer 
men,  and  greater  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  that  the  men 
who  did  the  work  would  not  be  the  ones  to  reap  the  harvests  there- 
of, because  every  workingman  would  be  forced  to  more  actively 
compete  with  his  brothers  for  the  decreasing  number  of  jobs. 

Now  I  am  not  turning  communist,  as  you  inferred  in  your  last 
letter.  Equal  distribution  of  wealth,  unequally  produced,  would 
be  only  a  step  better  than   unequally  distributed  wealth,  unequally 
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produced,  as  it  is  today.  I  would  not  call  a  society  founded  on 
Communism — even  though  you  say  Christ  was  a  Communist — ^a 
just  society,  because  I  would  only  count  it  just  when  every  man 
reaped  according  as  he  had  sown ;  when  his  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion was  equal  to  the  wealth  he  had  produced  and  every  man  start- 
ing with  as  nearly  equal  opportunities  as  possible.  I  miglit  also  add 
that  a  communist  does  not  believe  in  private  property,  and  I 
would  very  seriously  object  to  the  community  using  my  brush,  or 
my  comb  or  even  my  poor  little  clothes.  However,  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  that  no  man  ought  to  own  anything  on  which  the 
lives  of  his  fellowtnen  depend.  But  remember.  My  Dear,  my  the- 
ories are  only  in  embryo. 

Mr.  King  discharged  two  of  our  men  today.  One  of  them 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
Mr.  Graham  said  he  was  "too  old".  The  other  was  a  yoimg 
cashier,  who  is  "nervous."  The  moral  of  the  story  is,  that  you 
must  not  grow  old,  nor  ill,  if  you  want  to  hold  your  job.  There 
is  one  thing  upon  which  the  World  of  Business  is  not  founded, 
and  that  is  Sentiment.  It  is  absolutely  swallowed  up  in  the  clatter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  And  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  suc- 
cessful business  men  who  are  Christians  are  about  as  scarce  as 
hens  teeth.  They  may  be  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  or  Catholics,  or 
Scientists,  or  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  but  it  is  dreadfully  hard  for 
them  to  be  Christians.  A  man  may  want  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
there  are  his  children  to  be  educated,  and  he  decides  that  he  would 
rather  see  his  competitor's  little  ones  working  in  a  factory  than 
his  own,  and  goes  in  for  a  "lawful"  or  unlawful  advantage. 

And  speaking  of  factories,  reminds  me  of  the  manufacturer 
who  launched  me  on  the  stenographic  sea,  and  who  grew  rich  hir- 
ing children  and  young  girls  to  run  his  sewing  machines,  in  man- 
ufacturing the  dear,  old  flag,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  which 
has  come,  alas!  to  mean  just  that — millions  of  men,  and  women 
and  little  children,  toiling  to  make  money-kings  of  a  few !  I  might 
add  also  that  one  of  the  brothers  in  this  company  was  on  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Board,  and  belonged  to  the  Anti-Trust  Association — 
also  the  Wire  Rope  Association  (which  was  "formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  prices'') — which  he  cut  behind  their  backs  and 
evaded  the  $500  penalty  for  breaking  the  "contract."  He  granted 
public  favors,  for  value  received,  and  said  "I  done,"  and  "you  was," 
and  "fired"  me  because  I  told  the  boys  in  the  office  that  the 
"Identity  of  Interest  Between  Employer  and  Employed"  fable  was 
all  ROT!  1  argue  the  question  no  more,  for  he  proved  my  asser- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  lumber  dealer  for  whom  I 
worked,  who  treated  every  man  as  though  he  were  his  brother; 
who  gave  his  customers  what  they  purchased,  and  his  employes 
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what  they  earned,  and  who — failed !  You  see  many  of  these  men 
are  forced  to  push  their  competitors  down,  in  order  to  avoid  sink- 
ing themselves ;  so  I  am  not  blaming  the  individual,  but  the  Sys- 
tem. 

Teddy  has  moved  down  on  the  South  Side,  and  rooms  only 
three  blocks  from  our  place.  He  takes  all  his  dinners  with  me,  and 
comes  over  three  or  four  evenings  out  of  the  week.  He  has  been 
working  on  some  articles  for  one  of  the  city  labor  journals,  this 
month,  however,  and  is  growing  thinner  every  day.  I  mean  to 
drag  him  away  from  all  things  serious  occasionally,  or  he  will 
break  down. 

Have  just  taken  some  more  dictation,  so  no  more  for  to-day. 
Write  often  and  tell  all  about  your  studies. 

From  your  loving 

Mary. 
Today  the  City  gave  *'us"  (for  private  switching  purposes) 
land  valued  at  $80,000.     Verily,  verily  I  as  David  Harum  says, 
•  Them  that  has,  GITS  r 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Socialist  Opportunity, 

Surely  the  socialists  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  these  days  unless  it 
be  of  their  own  defects.  For  years  we  have  been  asking  for  a  clear  field 
and  a  fair  fight  in  the  political  and  economic  struggle.  Today 
we  have  it.  Compact  organizations  of  capitalists  in  employers  asso- 
ciations and  citizens'  alliances  present  a  solid  front  in  the  waging  of  a 
determined  war  on  organized  labor.  The  dear  public  receives  scant  consid- 
eration  from  either  side. 

On  the  political  field  the  issue  is  drawn  with  no  less  clearness.  When 
socialist  writers  pointed  out  four  years  ago  that  the  small  capitalists  were 
making  their  last  desperate  stand  beneath  the  leadership  of  Bryan,  few 
scarcely  realized  how  true  they  spoke.  Today  the  class  of  little  exploiters 
has  ceased  to  have  any  economic  importance.  And  the  political  situation, 
quick  to  reflect  economic  conditions,  shows  no  party  representing  small 
capitalist  interests.  Both  great  political  parties  have  kicked  out  those 
who  represent  middle  class  radicalism  and  reform.  LaFoUette  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  was  seeking  to  bring  some  middle  class  reforms  into  the  republi- 
can party,  was  turned  down  only  a  trifle  less  harder  than  that  valiant 
champion  of  the  common  people  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  yellow 
dog  William  Bandolph  Hearst. 

Never  did  any  set  of  men  more  correctly  express  the  characteristics  of 
the  economic  class  which  they  represent  politically  than  do  the  radical 
democracy.  Never  did  any  one  man  incarnate  the  spirit  of  a  class  more 
perfectly  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  incarnates  that  of  the  little  would- 
be  exploiters  of  America.  Whoever  studies  this  champion  of  a  dying  class 
at  this  time  sees  reflected  all  the  tradesman's  cowardice  and  clinging  to 
departed  standards,  to  outgrown  ideas  and  ideals,  to  hopeless  obstruction 
that  always  characterizes  a  despairing  class,  that  especially  characterizes 
the  last  struggles  of  a  little,  competitive,  labor-skinning  class  suck  as 
ruled  America,  and,  indeed  the  entire  capitalist  world  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Whoever  reads  Bryan's  editorial  in  The  Commoner  for  July  22d  will 
feel  mingled  feelings  of  disgust^  contempt  and  pity  struggling  for  expres- 
sion. With  unconscious  sarcasm  he  entitles  it  "Democracy  Must  Move 
Forward,"  and  we  find  that  ho  wishes  it  to  "move  forward"  to  whatf  To 
':;ovemment  ownership  of  the  railroads f  No;  not  quite;  but  to  state  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads.    Beeognizing  in  a  4im  way  that  the  general  govern- 
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ment  is  forever  slipping  out  of  the  control  of  the  elasa  which  he  represents 
be  clings  fondly  to  the  hope  that  the  state  gOTemments,  themselTCS  an- 
achronism in  the  day  of  an  international  indastrial  organization,  may  some- 
how be  utilised  to  help  the  little  parasites  retain  their  position  upon  the 
backs  of  labor.  He  sees  that  something  has  happened  to  make  the  little. 
exploiter  impossible,  yet  he  repeats  with  oracular  meaninglessness  "the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  build  up  an  independent  business  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  toil  must  be  guaranteed  to  him.''  His  hopeless  ignorance 
of  economic  organization,  blinds  him  to  the  fact  that  "the  building  up  of 
an  independent  business"  upon  wage  labor  renders  it  impossible  for  him 
upon  whose  shoulders  that  "independent  business"  is  erected  "to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  toU." 

But,  if  the  sight  of  the  whining,  whipped  little  exploiting  class  excites 
contempt,  it  is  hard  to  withhold  something  of  admiration  for  the  attitude 
of  the  great  capitalists  at  the  present  time.  At  the  height  of  their  power, 
swaying  more  influence  than  ever  any  body  of  men  has  swayed  since  this 
world  began,  they,  nerertheless,  see  their  power  threatened;  they  somehow 
blindly  feel  that  the  great  elementary  force  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat 
is  about  to  demand  every  energy  that  plutocracy  can  summon  to  its  defense. 
So  this  class  gathers  its  hideous  but  gigantic  form  together  and  in  fierce 
contempt  kicks  from  beneath  its  feet  the  whining  defenders  of  the  little 
labor-skinners  that  it  may  better  battle  with  the  growing  power  of  labor. 
It  is  as  if  this  class  had  somehow  gained  a  personal  consciousness  and  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  concentrating  power  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  was 
therefore  surrendering  the  directing  force  into  the  hands  of  one  little  group 
of  men.  The  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  interests  are  today  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  army  of  greed  who  are  formulating  and  directing  the  forces 
of  the  coming  conflict.  They  have  appointed  a  Morton  as  secretary  of  the 
navy  for  Roosevelt;  dictated  the  nomination  of  a  Parker  to  the  democratic 
party,  written  platforms  which  carry  scant  comfort  to  would-be  allies  and 
hangers-on,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  have  complete  control  of  the 
sinews  of  war  of  both  parties. 

Meanwhile  on  the  economic  field  the  order  has  gone  out  to  give  no  quar- 
ter. The  war  is  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.  Organized  capital 
has  declared  for  the  destruction  of  organized  labor,  and  the  battlefield  of 
Colorado  shows  that  there  are  no  restricting  humanitarian  rules  in  the  indus- 
trial battle  which  they  propose  to  wage.  Yet  the  one  weak  spot  in  their 
armor,  the  one  fatal  defect  in  the  fortification,  the  one  hopeless  weakness 
in  their  entire  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  who 
must  do  their  fighting  on  the  economic  field  as  scabs,  on  the 
military  field  as  soldiers,  or  on  the  political  field  with  ballots,  are 
those  whose  every  interest,  either  for  themselves,  their  family  or  their  fellow 
workers  make  them  the  enemy  of  the  system  for  which  they  are  forced  to 
fight.  The  workers  can  only  be  conquered  by  the  working  class;  labor  can 
only  be  enslaved  by  laborers,  proletarian  political  servitude  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  proletarian  ballota  Capitalism  only  lives  through  a  lie,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  would  doom  it  to  death.   When  the  facts  shall  reach  the 
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workers,  shall  penetrate  at  last  into  their  eonscionaness,  the  whole  stniC- 
tnre  mnst  fall. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  but  to  make  of  its  written  and  spoken  message 
a  great  lens  through  which  the  events  of  contemporary  society  may  cart 
their  light  upon  the  workers'  brain.  Most  workers  are  now  ready  to  know 
this  truth.  It  is  the  business  of  the  socialist  to  tell  it  to  them,  to  make  of 
them  educated,  intelligent,  rebellious  and  constructively  class-conscious 
socialists.  This  is  a  task  that  will  strain  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  every  man 
who  knows  the  truth  between  now  and  the  final  counting  of  ballots  in  next 
Vovember. 


Investigation  and  Education  for  Socialists. 

There  is  almost  universal  agreement  among  the  most  active,  earnest 
and  efficient  workers  in  the  Socialist  Party  that  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  Socialist  movement  at  the  present  time  is  education.  Everywhere 
there  is  urgent  necessity  for  men  who  have  studied  the  great  and  growing 
literature  of  sociology,  and  who  shall  know  how  to  work  up  into  effective 
form  the  crude  material  which  is  all  about  us.  The  great  libraries  are 
filled  with  material,  and  more  is  being  turned  out  daily  from  a  thousand 
sources,  that  should  be  utilized  by  the  workers  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

The  International  Socialist  Beview  has  from  the  beginning 
sought  to  supply  this  want.  But  no  publication  can  effectively  do  this. 
The  field  to  be  covered  is  too  great.  The  audience  of  readers  reached  is 
too  diverse  in  its  taates,  previous  reading  and  mental  attitudes  to  permit 
of  any  approach  to  that  thorough,  systematic,  continuous  work  that  is 
needed.  This  is  wholly  aside  from  the  very  evident  fact  that  the  edito- 
rial staff  is  hopelessly  inadequate  in  every  way  to  the  task  of  gathering 
and  presenting  the  material  needed.  The  Socialists  of  other  countries 
have  met  this  problem  by  the  establishment  of  regular  educational 
institutions,  and,  as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  establish  such  an  institution  in  Chicago  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  responses  to  this  suggestion  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  next  November  will  witness  the 
assembling  of  an  active,  earnest  body  of  workers  who  will  do  some 
thoroughly  systematic  work  which  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  Socialist  work  in  general. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  work  which  will  be  undertaken  there  which 
because  of  its  general  interest  deserves  further  notice.  As  far  as  possible 
all  work  will  be  carried  on  as  a  co-operative  investigation  by  faculty  and 
students.  Certain  subjects  will  be  selected  and  government  documents, 
periodicals,  treatises,  technical  works  and  all  other  sources  of  information 
will  be  searched  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  systematic  division  of  labor 
and  organization  of  effort  applied  to  as  perfect  facilities  for  investigation 
as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country  will  make  possible.    Frequent 
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meetings  for  mutual  discussiaiiy  critieism  and  planning  of  work  will  bring 
the  strength  of  all  to  bear  on  each  point.  The  complete  result  of  the 
work  will  then  be  brought  together,  and  if  thought  of  sufficient  value  by 
the  class  the  results  will  be  published.  In  all  cases  full  credit  will  be 
given  to  all  participating  in  the  work.  No  "  professor ''  will  be  permitted 
to  ''grow  great"  on  the  work  of  others,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
in  our  great  capitalist  universities. 

In  all  this  work  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of 
governmental  publications,  state  and  national,  and  since  many  of  these 
are  accessible  to  anyone  who  asks  for  them,  it  will  mean  that  the  students 
who  are  trained  in  this  work  can  continue  after  returning  to  their  homes 
and  can  there  organize  other  centers  of  investigation.  Through  these 
means  the  work  done  will  result  in  placing  much  valuable  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Socialist  publications,  and  in  general 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  work  far  beyond  the  circle  of  students  in 
actual  attendance. 

The  training  of  such  investigators,  prepared  to  apply  scientific 
methods  of  work  to  the  facts  around  them,  is  really  of  much  more  value 
to  the  Socialist  movement  than  the  ''turning  out"  of  half -educated 
soap-box  orators  and  shallow  writers.  At  the  same  time  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  field  as  speakers,  organizers  and  writers  will  find  that  they 
will  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  sources  of  information  which  are 
inexhaustible.  Hence  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  "running  dry" 
or  becoming  mere  parrot-like  repeaters  of  what  has  already  been  said  and 
written  a  multitude  of  times. 
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By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


At  this  juncture  the  intelligent  organized  workingmen  of  the  country 
are  making  inquiries  regarding  the  labor  records  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates in  the  field.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  ''radicalism"  in  the  old 
parties  received  the  solar-plexus  blow  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Be- 
publicans  and  the  St.  Louis  gathering  of  Democrats.  There  will  not  be  that 
feverish  excitement  this  year  that  marked  the  silver  agitation  in  1896  and 
the  issue  of  imperialism  four  years  ago.  Both  old  parties  have  nominated 
"safe  and  sane"  candidates  and  both  are  and  have  been  making  open  bids 
for  the  support  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  even  the  middle  class  capitalists 
are  ignored  in  the  scramble  to  please  Wall  street  and  the  trust  oligarchy. 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  Boosevelt,  for  some  unaccountame  reason, 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  friendly  toward  organized  labor,  but  this  impres- 
sion undoubtedly  gained  circulation  through  the  operation  of  a  well-managed 
press  bureau  and  because  of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  workers. 
It  is  true  the  President  was  given  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  pose  during 
the  anthracite  strike,  and  when  Baron  Baer  scolded  him  through  the  news- 
papers for  meddling  in  that  famous  struggle  it  was  natural  that  the  un- 
thinking labor  men,  hating  the  coal  magnate  as  they  do,  should  whoop  'er  up 
for  ' '  Teddy. ' '  Later  on,  when  John  Mitchell  was  honored  by  being  called 
in  to  lunch  at  the  White  House,  the  labor  crowd  cheered  lustily,  and  ever 
since  then  Mitchell  speaks  of  "me  friend,"  Ihresident  Eoosevelt. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Boosevelt's  labor  record  is  being  investigated,  and  the 
deeper  the  probing  goes  the  more  interesting  are  the  revelations.  Boosevelt 
became  generally  known  as  police  commissioner  in  New  York  city,  and  while 
he  served  in  that  capacity  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  new  police  club  to  be 
used  in  labor  troubles.  This  weapon  was  not  unlike  the  war  dubs  carried 
by  the  cannibals  and  savages  of  early  histoiy,  relics  of  which  are  exhibited 
in  museums,  excepting  that  it  was  also  supplied  with  sharp  iron  spikes.  It 
is  declared  that  the  government  refused  to  issue  a  patent  on  the  club,  offi- 
cials claiming  that  it  was  too  brutal  an  instrument.  After  Boosevelt  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Cuba  and  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  by  a 
grateful  populace  the  great  Croton  Dam  strike  took  place.  The  workers 
bad  requested  that  the  contractors  observe  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  state. 
The  capitalists  refused  to  obey  the  law;  the  public  officials  refused  to  prose- 
cute them  for  violating  it,  and  thereupon  the  men  decided  to  take  matters 
in  their  own  hands  and  struck  to  compel  the  bosses  to  enforce  the  .law.  Did 
the  Governor  of  New  York  applaud  the  workers  in  their  endeavor  to  assist 
in  applying  a  state  lawf  Does  the  devil  love  holy  water f  No.  Instead  of 
co-operating  with  the  men  to  compel  observance  of  the  law,  Governor  Boose- 
velt gave  willing  ear  to  the  lawless  contractors  and  sent  the  militia,  many 
of  the  members  of  which  belong  to  the  "first  families"  in  New  York,  to 
Croton  Dam  to  help  destroy  the  law  that  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  enforce. 
Boosevelt  also  displayed  his  remarkable  love  for  the  working  class  while 
governor  by  vetoing  a  number  of  labor  bills,  all  of  which  made  him  popular 
with  the  capitalists — and  also  some  laboring  men. 

As  President  Mr.  Boosevelt  has  become  conspicuous  as  ' '  the  father  of  the 
open  shop,"  which  title  was  given  him  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  David  M. 
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Parry  because  of  his  stand  in  the  famous  Miller  case  in  the  Government 
Printing  OfSce.  The  charge  is  made  that  Rooseyelt,  fearing  for  his  politieal 
future  when  Morgan,  Baer  and  the  crther  coal  magnates  resented  hia  inter- 
ence  in  the  strike,  intimated  to  Carroll  B.  Wright  and  other  members  of 
the  anthracite  commission  that  recognition  of  the  miners'  union,  which  was 
the  great  issue  in  that  contest,  must  not  be  thought  of.  So  the  commission 
made  its  celebrated  report  in  favor  of  the  "open  shop."  Wright  and  his 
fellows  were  no  doubt  aware  that  while  the  cofd  magnates  might  pretend  to 
be  angry  with  the  award  of  an  increase  of  10  cents  a  ton  to  the  miners  they 
were  merely  bluffiing,  because  where  the  workers  received  10  cents,  as  subse- 
quent events  have  proven,  the  operators  cleared  an  additional  profit  of  60 
cents  a  ton,  and  moreover  the  advance  in  vrages  was  largely  confiscated  by 
raising  rents  and  increasing  prices  of  necessities.  What  the  coal  magnates 
were  contending  for  was  to  prevent  recognition  of  the  union,  the  princii^-le 
of  the  ''open  shop,"  under  which  they  could  and  did  blacklist  the  lending 
men  in  the  union  and  where  they  would  be  able  to  play  non-union  against 
union  workingmen  and  break  the  organization.    They  won. 

The  "open-shop"  principle  having  been  established  in  the  anthracite 
district  through  government  assistance,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Roosevelt 
to  take  the  next  step  and  open  the  door  in  the  government  printery  to  those 
who  would  destroy  unions,  which  has  not  been  attempted  since  the  civil  war. 
Foreman  Miller,  who  had  deliberately  broken  the  rules  of  the  bookbinders' 
union  and  who  was  given  every  opportunity  to  explain  his  acts,  which  he 
contemptuously  refused  to  do,  was  discluirged  by  the  public  printer,  who  was 
the  responsible  head  of  the  department;  but  Roosevelt  played  the  part  of 
dictator,  declared  in  so  many  words  that  the  union  people  were  all  wrong 
and  the  non-union  man  right,  and  endangered  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
department  by  reappointing  MUIer. 

Not  satisfied  with  giving  public  expression  of  sympathy  with  and  sup- 
jK>rt  to  the  "open-shop"  crusade  of  the  Parrysite  trade  union  wreckers  in 
the  anthracite  strike  and  the  Miller  case,  Firesident  Roosevelt  has  given 
organized  labor  another  deliberate  slap  in  the  face  by  conferring  a  high 
honor  upon  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  unions.  Mr.  Paul  Morton, 
vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railway,  which  is  now 
making  a  bitter  fight  to  introduce  the  "open  shop"  and  is  the  only  railway 
on  the  unfair  list  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy.  Morton  is  the  son  of  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton,  of  Groiver 
Cleveland's  regime,  who  became  more  or  less  ramous  by  publicly  declaring 
that  "a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  is  enough  for  any  laboring  man."  Morton 
was  the  general  passen^r  and  ticket  agent  of  the  C.  B.  So  Q.  during  the 
great  sti&e  of  the  engineers  on  that  road  in  1888,  in  which  the  men  wero 
defeated  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  was  also  and  still  is  connecte<l 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.,  a  Rockefeller  institution  and  a  concern 
that  took  the  lead  in  the  war  to  destroy  the  unions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  That  Rockefeller  dictated  the  appointment  in  order  to  hold  the  inside 
track  for  products  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  may  be  true  as 
charged,  but  there  are  also  union  machinists,  boilermakers  and  shipbuilders 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  Morton  was  boosted  into  the  place  to  begin  an 
"open-shop"  fight  agains  their  organizations  after  election.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  mystery  whv  the  strenuous  occupant  of  the  White  House  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  tne  Colorado  outrages,  although  he  did  considerable  gal- 
lery playing  when  Perdicarus,  a  rich  padrone  and  plutocrat,  who  was  in  the 
Far  East  to  engage  cheap  labor,  was  kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom. 

Probably  another  reason  why  Roosevelt  turned  down  tens  of  thousands 
of  petitions  to  uphold  the  Constitution  in  Colorado  and  exercise  his  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  American  arms  to  end  the  war  in  that  state  i? 
found  in  the  fact  that  General  Bell  was  one  of  "Terrible  Teddy's"  rough 
riders  in  Cuba,  stumped  New  York  State  when  the  latter  ran  for  governor, 
and  they  "swung  around  the  circle"  together  in  Colorado  in  the  campaign 
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of  1900.  The  connection  between  Roosevelt  and  the  "open-shop"  fanatics 
and  the  Rockefeller-Peabodj-Bell  tyrants  has  become  so  plain  that  even  the 
most  partisan  Republican  workingmen  make  no  attempt  to  advance  ezcnses  or 
explanations. 

But  not  only  did  Roosevelt  act  in  an  antagonistic,  lawless  and  con- 
temptuous manner  in  a  crisis  in  which  the  shorter  workday  was  at  stake 
while  he  was  governor  of  New  York  State,  and  not  only  is  he  a  champion  of 
the  vicious  '' open-shop"  principle,  which  means  open  war  upon  organized 
labor,  but  in  his  book,  ''American  Ideals,"  vol.  11,  page  18,  he  also  takes 
a  smash  at  another  demand  of  the  trade  unions,  viz.:  the  abolition  of  the 
jug-handled  injunction  system  when  labor  and  capital  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial combats,  when  capital  can  always  secure  assistance  from  the  courtri, 
and  labor  never.  Says  Mr.  Roosevelt :  *  *  Men  who  object  to  what  they  style 
'government  by  injunction'  are,  as  regards  the  essential  principles  of  gov- 
omment,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  their  remote  skin-dad  ancestors,  who 
lived  in  caves,  fought  one  another  with  stone-headed  axes,  and  ate  the  mam- 
moth and  wooly  rhinoceros." 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  ignored  the  eighthour  law  of  New  York  State  and 
actually  tried  to  destroy  it  with  the  miUtia,  his  Democratic  opponent.  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  judicial 
body  in  the  Empire  State,  also  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  After  considerable 
effort  and  expenditure  of  good  trade  union  money  in  the  endeavor  to  have 
the  law  enforced  it  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Edgar  M. 
Cullen,  Democrat,  wrote  the  decision  declaring  that  the  law  of  1899  making 
it  a  punishable  offense  for  contractors  on.  public  work  to  require  their  em- 
ployes to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  was  unconstitutional.  Judge 
Parker  joined  in  the  decision,  as  did  six  Republican  judges.  The  law  was 
killed  on  April  28,  1903.  Another  law,  that  requiring  contractors  on  public 
work  to  pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  for  which  the  organized  workers 
of  New  York  lobbied  and  labored  for  a  number  of  years,  was  also  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  with  Judge  Parker's  sanction. 
These  are  the  only  instances  on  record  in  which  the  Democratic  nominee  had 
the  opportunity  of  giving  public  and  official  expression  of  his  position  on 
lubor  questions,  and  unquestionably  a  great  many  working  people  are  thank- 
ful that  he  was  not  put  to  the  test  more  often.  That  he  is  a  haughty  aristo- 
crat is  well  known,  and  that  he  is  a  candidate  of  a  large  fraction  of  the 
Eastern  plutocrats  is  acknowledged.  August  Belmont,  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  Rothschilds,  financed  Parker's  campaign  before  the  nomina- 
tion, and  eye-witnesses  charge  that  Belmont  purchased  hungry  Bourbon  dele- 
gates from  the  South  almost  openly  and  in  droves  during  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention. Judge  Parker  controls  stock  in  many  of  the  large  trust  and  com- 
bines, among  them  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  his  nomination  has  cre- 
ated as  great  satisfaction  in  Wall-  Street  as  would  have  the  naming  of 
Grover  Cleveland  himself. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  the  great  capitalistic  dailys,  trust  magnates 
and  financial  manipulators  declare  that  both  Roosevelt  and  Parker  are 
' '  Safe  and  Sane, ' '  and,  just  as  the  workingmen  with  capitalistic  minds  and 
hungry  stomachs  will  have  trouble  in  "choosing  the  lesser  evil,"  so  the 
plutocrats  will  find  it  difficult  to  select  the  sweetest  of  their  two  charmers. 
It 's  heads  and  the  capitalists  win ;  it 's  tails  and  labor  loses.  No  matter 
which  is  elected,  Roosevelt  or  Parker,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  brood  of 
trusts  will  own  a  president. 

With  two  such  Dromios  of  Capitalism  to  oppose,  Eugene  Y.  Debs,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Socialist  party,  may  consider  himself  fortunate  in* 
deed.  He  will  poll  a  vote  that  will  be  heard  around  the  world  and  bring  hope 
and  renewed  inspiration  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  Contrast  the  proud 
record  of  this  stalwart  champion  of  labor  with  that  of  either,  or  both,  of 
the  candidates  of  the  Capitalists. 

Debs,  at  the  age  of  15,  began  work  in  the  Vandalia  railway  shops  in  1870. 
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Afterwards  he  worked  as  fireman  on  a  freight  engine  for  several  years  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  He  was  made 
editor  of  the  Brotherhood  Magazine  in  1877,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  chosen  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for 
thirteen  years,  resigning  in  1893  to  organize  the  American  Bailway  Union, 
which  was  intended  to  unite  the  railway  workers  of  America  in  one  great 
organization. 

Within  a  year  the  Great  Northern  railway  strike  was  fought  and  won. 
Through  this  contest  the  wages  of  thousands  of  workers  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Pacific  coast  were  saved  from  reduction  and  the  railway  managers  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  new  power  with  which  to  grapple. 

In  May,  18d4,  the  famous  Pullman  strike  occurred.  Unable  to  affect  a 
settlement  by  arbitration,  the  A.  B.  U.  took  up  the  matter  in  the  national 
convention  in  session  at  Chicago  in  June.  As  a  result  a  boycott  was  declared 
against  the  Pullman  cars,  to  take  effect  July  I.  Within  a  few  days  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  the  country  extending  from  Chicago  West  and  South  to 
the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coast  was  tied  up  and  the  greatest  labor  war  in  the 
country's  history  was  on. 

On  July  2,  1894,  Judges  Woods  and  Grosscup,  of  Chicago,  issued  a  sweep- 
ing ''omnibus'*  injunction.  Mr.  Debs  and  associates  were  arrested  for  con- 
tempt of  court  on  alleged  violation  of  the  induction.  They  were  tried  in 
September,  but  Judge  Woods  did  not  render  a  verdict  until  December,  when 
he  condemned  Mr.  Debs  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  his  associates  to 
three.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained  the 
lower  court,  and  in  May,  1895,  the  imprisonment  in  Woodstock  jail  began. 
The  term  expired  on  November  22,  1895,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
the  prisoner  was  tendered  a  reception  in  Chicago  the  like  of  which  that  city 
had  never  seen. 

Debs  and  his  associates  were  also  indicted  and  placed  on  trial  for  con- 
spiracy, and  the  trial  continued  until  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  had 
ail  been  heard,  but  suddenly  when  the  defence  began  to  testify,  a  juror  was 
taken  ill  during  a  temporary  adjournment  and  the  trial  abruptly  terminated 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  defendants  to  have  it  continued.  They  were 
anxious  to  bring  the  General  Managers'  Association  into  court  and  show 
who  were  the  real  law  breakers  and  destroyers  of  property.  An  acquittal 
by  a  jury  upon  substantially  the  same  charge  as  that  upon  which  they  were 
imprisoned  for  contempt  would  have  been  fatal  to  Judge  Woods. 

On  January  1,  1897,  Debs  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  of  the  A.  R. 
U.,  entitled  ''Present  Conditions  and  Future  Duties,"  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  political,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions,  and  came  out  boldly 
for  socialism.  Among  other  things  he  said:  "The  issue  is  this.  Socialism 
vs.  Capitalism.  I  am  for  socialism  because  I  am  for  humanity.  The  time 
has  come  to  regenerate  society — we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  universal  change." 

When  the  A.  B.  U.  met  in  national  convention  in  Chicago,  in  June,  1897, 
that  body  was  merged  into  the  Social  Democracy  of  America,  with  Debs  as 
chairman  of  the  national  executive  board.  The  following  year  (1898)  the 
Social  Democratic  party  was  started  as  a  result  Of  a  spilt  in  the  Social  Dem- 
ocracy. In  1900  Debs  was  nominated  for  president  as  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  what  is  now 
the  Socialist  party. 

During  the  past  seven  years  Debs  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  lecturing 
and  writing  for  socialism  and  labor  questions  generally,  and  has  also  taken 
part  in  some  notable  strikes  in  the  industrial  and  mining  centers  of  the 
£'ast  and  West.  He  has  visited  every  state  during  his  travels  and  car- 
ried the  Sociidist  message  into  more  places  than  probably  any  other  man 
m  America. 

Which  shall  it  be,  Roosevelt,  the  "open  shop"  candidate;  Parker,  the 
Wall  Street  candidate — both  Rockefeller's  men — or  Debs,  the  workers' 
candidate  f 
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Russia. 


All  of  the  European  papers  are  filled  with  storiea  of  the  tremendttoua 
unrest  which  the  revolutionarj  forces  are  now  causing  in  all  parts  of  Bossia. 
The  ScMesiache  Zeitung  of  Breslau  publishes  a  long  survey  of  the  so^siaUflt 
party  of  Bussian  Poland  from  whidi  we  take  the  following  facts:  The 
party  was  founded  in  1893,  although  there  had  been  various  forerunners 
of  its  existence  in  the  form  of  sporadic  organizations.  The  party  has  al- 
ways held  as  one  of  its  demands  the  freeing  of  Poland  from  Bussian  do- 
minion and  as  such  has  drawn  to  itself  many  supporters  of  a  purely  patriotle 
character.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  proletarian  portion  to 
drop  this  patriotic  side  and  become  more  distinctly  in  accord  with  inter- 
national socialism.  The  party  has  an  extensive  organisation  outside  Poland, 
which  was  founded  in  1892,  and  which  was  united  to  the  continental  party 
organization  in  1899.  The  seat  of  this  * '  Union  of  Polish  Socialists  in  For- 
eign Countries"  is  in  London.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  revolutionary  writings.  Such  writings  increased  from 
29,467  copies  in  1895  to  177,860  in  1903.  These  figures  are  reUtively  much 
more  significant  than  appears  at  first  sight  since  all  these  publications  are 
kept  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  thus  reaching  a  large  number  of  persons. 
This  movement  is  now  taking  on  new  life  and  making  preparations  for  a 
violent  revolution  against  Bussia. 

The  Berlili  Vorwaeris  tells  of  a  street  demonstration  which  was  held  in 
Warsaw  recently  in  which  thousands  of  laborers  marched  through  the 
streets  carrying  revolutionary  banners.  Without  any  warning  the  police 
opened  fire  upon  them,  but  to  the  surprise  of  the  officials  the  laborers,  so 
far  from  fiying,  turned  upon  the  police  with  stones  and  such  rude  weapons 
as  they  could  secure,  and  drove  them  back.  The  police  then  called  to  their 
aid  50  Cossacks,  who  were  stationed  in  the  city.  These  also  were  met  with 
resistance  and  cries  of  "Down  with  Czarism.  Hurrah  for  political  free- 
dom f^  hurrah  for  social  democracy."  The  Cossacks  were  driven  back  and 
telegrams  sent  for  military  reinforcements.  On  their  arrival  several 
hours  after  that,  although  the  streets  were  practically  clear,  they  fired  two 
volleys,  wounding  a  woman  and  child  who  were  sitting  in  a  window.  The 
total  casualties  so  far  as  reported  were  eight  dead  upon  the  side  of  the 
laborers  and  an  equal  number  of  dead  and  thirty  wounded  among  the 
police  and  military. 

From  Le  SockUisie  we  learn  that  the  Finnish  socialist  movement  is  also 
undergoing  a  rapid  revival  and  increasing  in  strength. 

Aceordmg  to  figures  turned  in  by  the  government  officials,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  laborers  belong  to  the  Finniidi  Social  ]>emocratic  Party.  Some  idea 
of  the  brutality  whidi  is  exercised  against  them  by  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  political  criminals  in  the  prison 
at  Kief  was  285  in  1901,  453  in  1902,  and  1^022  in  1903.  The  government 
has  been  obliged  in  many  places  to  rent  outside  buildings  in  order  to  trans- 
form them  into  prisons. 
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From  the  London  Jugtiee  we  learn  that :  ' '  In  the  month  of  April  no  less 
that  lyOOO  kilogrammes  of  illegal  literature  were  given  out  in  Bussia  by 
the  Bossian  Social-Democrats,  e.  g,,  102,350  copies  of  the  May  manifesto, 
30,400  copies  anti-war  manifesto,  and  4,900  other  pamphlets.  The  Jewish 
Federation  issued  50,000  an^-war  manifestos  and  132^000  anti-war  mani- 
faatoB  in  Bnssian  and  Yiddish.    Demonstrations  were  held  everywhere. ' ' 

Here  is  a  force  much  more  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  Russian  des- 
potism, much  more  fraught  with  significance  for  the  future  than  any  that 
may  be  brought  against  it  in  the  far  East. 

Sweden. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  of  Sweden  for  1903 
has  just  appeared,  and  shows  that  the  party  is  steadily  growing.  The  work 
of  agitation  has  extended  from  the  southern  coast  to  Kiruna  in  the  extreme 
north.  It  is  especially  in  the  farming  communities  that  the  agitation  has 
been  directly  conducted  by  the  party  organization,  since  within  the  cities  the 
labor  organizations  are  for  the  large  part  capable  of  themselves  carrying 
on  the  agitation.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  two  salaried  agi- 
tators were  engaged.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  membership  of  the 
party  amountM  to  49,190  in  746  organizations,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  there  were  54,552  member  and  761  organizations. 
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The  flood  of  pamphlets  has  now  grown  so  great  that  any  attempt  to 
review  each  one  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  are  able  to  give.  The 
past  month  has  been  especially  prolific  in  this  line  as  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  approaching  campaign.  Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  two 
pamphlets  most  deserving  of  attention  that  have  appeared  recently  are  those 
by  the  National  candidates  of  the  socialist  party,  and  this  is  not  because 
they  were  written  by  the  candidates  but  because  they  are  written  upon  sub- 
jects of  burning  interest  in  a  masterly  manner.  '^ Unionism  and  Socialism" 
by  Eugene  V.'  Debs,  published  by  the  Standard  Publishing  Company  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  (44  pp.,  10  cents)  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best 
thing  that  has  yet  been  said  upon  this  much  written-about  subject.  Based 
on  sound  international  socialist  logic,  but  drawing  its  facts  and  illuBtra- 
tions  exclusively  from  the  American  labor  movement,  with  which  no  man 
is  more  familiar  than  Comrade  Debs,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  any  trade 
unionist  who  should  read  this  convincing  logic  and  eloquent  appeal  could 
fail  to  accept  its  conclusions. 

Ben  Hanford's  "The  Labor  War  in  Colorado,''  published  by  the  So- 
cialistic Co-operative  Publishing  Association,  (45  pp.,  5  cents)  tells  the 
story  of  the  outrages  in  Colorado  in  a  manner  that  should  bum  them  into 
the  mind  of  every  reader.  Those  who  have  heard  Comrade  Hanford  speak, 
or  read  his  writings,  know  that  few  men  have  command  of  a  more  simply 
eloquent  English  £an  he.  He  has  known  just  how  to  write  upon  this  sub- 
ject. No  tricks  of  rhetoric,  no  piling  up  of  invectives,  no  careful  elaborate 
phrasing  could  be  one-half  as  eloquent  as  the  plain,  simple  facts  told  in  the 
language  of  the  working  man.  There  are  facts  here  that  bum  like  hot  iron, 
there  are  single  paragraphs  that  contain  facts  enough  to  start  a  revolution, 
and  we  believe  that  if  the  workers  of  this  country  can  be  brought  to  a 
familiarity  with  these  facts  as  they  are  told  in  this  pamphbt  that  the  revo- 
lution will  be  on. 

The  National  office  has  published  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  of 
great  value  for  the  campaign.  One  of  these  is  Comrade  Hanford 's  ''What 
Workingmen's  Votes  Can  Do,"  which  has  been  re- written  for  thi|^ 
edition. 

A.  W.  Bicker's  "The  Political  Economy  of  Jesus,"  published  by  the 
Appeal  to  Season  (40  pp.,  10  cents)  is  in  a  field  on  which  little  has  been 
done  in  America  hitherto.  We  cannot  say  that  Comrade  Bidcer  has  been 
wholly  successful.  He  has  evidently  taken  too  much  stock  in  the  work  of 
Osborne  Ward  and  has  read  much  of  modern  society  bade  into  the  times  of 
Christ.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  work  is  one  which  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  religiously  inclined  will  prove  a  good  introduction 
to  socialism. 

K  N.  Bichardson's  "stenographic"  reports  of  the  arguments  "At 
Finnegan's  Cigar  Store"  makes  a  series  of  sharp,  cutting  little  conversa- 
tions that  will  be  read  by  those  who  are  too  lazy  intellectually  to  tackle 
something  heavier.  They  will  also  help  to  emphasize  many  points  in  the 
socialist  philosophy  which  might  be  covered  up  or  overlooked  in  more  pre- 
tentious writings. 

Ernest  Untermann's  "Sparks  of  the  Proletarian  Bevolution,"  pub- 
by  the  Appeal  to  Season,  (48  pp.,  10  cents)  is  a  series  of  essays  on  various 
subjects,  most  of  which  have  previously  appeared  in  socialist  papers,  es- 
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IMdally  in  the  Appeal  to  Season,  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  cover  much  of 
the  philosophy  of  socialism  in  a  well  written  manner.  It  is  an  excellent 
proi>aganda  pamphlet. 

Allan  L.  Benson's  "Confessions  of  Capitalism,"  published  by  the 
Social  Democratic  Herald,  (25  pp ,  10  cents)  is  a  statistical  argument  for 
socialism.  It  is  written  in  easy  journalistic  style,  and  makes  its  points  quite 
clearly  and  is  a  good  thing  to  hand  to  those  whose  minds  work  in  figures. 

**The  Day  of  Judgment,"  George  D.  Herron,  published  by  Charles  H. 
Kerr  and  Company,  (30  pp.,  10  cents)  is  a  r^-writing  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  International  Socialist  Beview, 
and  as  such  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  our  present  society  and  the  forces  that  are  working  for  its  disinte- 
gration and  for  re-integration  and  especially  of  the  part  which  is  to  be 
played  in  this  process  by  the  conscious  socialist  mind,  that  has  ever  been 
written. 

Charles  E.  dine's  ''The  Social  Catechism"  is  the  latest  number  of  the 
Pocket  Library,  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  5  cents,  and 
is  a  statement  of  the  socialist  position  in  the  form  of  questions  and  ans- 
wers. With  many  people  this  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  argument.  The 
answers  in  most  cases  are  taken  from  well  Known  socialist  writers  and 
such  .liberal  references  are  given  as  to  make  the  work  practically,  a  handy 
biblio^rapy  of  socialism. 

*'The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  by  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  published  by 
the  author.    Cloth,  640  pp.,  $2.50. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  pretentious  work  yet  put  forth  by  an  American 
socialist.  It  is  practically  encyclopedic  in  scope.  The  six  parts  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  entitled:  Clearing  the  Ground,  Evolution  of  Capitalism, 
Evolution  of  Socialism,  Questions  of  Controversy,  Current  Problems,  Or- 
ganization and  Propaganda.  The  first  part  is  a  survey  largely  of  biological 
and  geological  facts  bearing  on  evolution.  The  second  deals  with  ' '  Slavery, 
Serfdom,  the  Wage  System,  the  Era  of  Invention,  the  Trust  and  the  World 
Market,  and  the  Collapse  of  Capitalism."  The  third  and  fourth  parts  deal 
largely  with  the  socialist  philosophy,  looked  at  from  various  points  of  view 
and  applied  to  diverse  questions.  The  book  is  written  in  a  remarkably  clear, 
simple  style,  capable  of  being  understood  b)r  any  one  who  is  able  to  read 
journalistic  literatura  It  is  very  convincing  in  its  method  of  statement 
and  should  go  far  toward  making  any  man  a  socialist  who  i*eads  it. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  much  to  criticise.  Many  questions  on 
which  the  most  thorough  students  are  still  disagreed  are  settled  offhand  in 
his  work  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  opposing  views.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  part  dealing  with  historical  evolution.  . 

Again,  there  are  many  sweeping  statements  which  are  only  partially,  if 
at  all,  true.  For  instance,  we  are  told  on  page  111  that  '  *  no  important  im- 
provement was  made  during  the  whole  period  of  civilization  until  very  re- 
cent years"  in  the  tools  of  production.  This  is  evidently  a  complete  swal- 
lowing of  the  '  *  Dark  A^es ' '  theory  which  capitalist  historians  have  so  care- 
fully cultivated,  forgetting  that  it  was  from  this  age  that  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  many  means  of  production  dated. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  defect  in  the  work  is  that  it  seems  to  accept  some- 
thing very  analogous  to  the  Socialisme  Integral  of  Benoit  Malon  which  has 
constituted  the  only  socialist  philosophy  in  antagonism  to  that  of  the  com- 
parative, historical,  class  struggle  position.  According  to  this  theory  society 
as  a  whole  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  perfection.  Everything  that  is  not 
of  present  value  never  has  been  of  value.  Slavery,  selfdom,  tyranny  and 
class  rule  are  inherent  evils  with  no  historical  function. 

In  one  case,  page  153,  it  is  stated  that  ''this  bitter  economic  war"  be- 
tween victor  and  captive,  master  and  slave,  etc.,  has  been  between  two  pow- 
ers, ' '  the  one  in  an  ascending  sequence  of  increasing  power,  the  other  a 
descending  sequence  of  increasing  servitude."  History,  and  especially  so- 
cialist history,  shows  that  the  exact  reverse  of  this  rule  is  true.    The  work- 
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ing  class  has  been  continually  increasing  in  power,  the  ruling  class  decreas- 
irgy  and  the  wage  slaye,  nortwithstanding  tiie  fervid  statements  of  occa- 
sional socialist  orators,  is  really  the  freest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
generations  of  producers.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  future  of  socialism  would 
be  black  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  collectivism,  democracy  and  equality  "inher- 
ent in  the  natural  and  necessary  relations  of  human  existence."  Leaving 
aside  the  criticism  of  phraseology  which  makes  use  of  the  bourgeois  catch- 
words, the  fact  is,  events  in  history  have  simply  been  facts  which  played 
their  part  in  social  evolution,  and  slavery  and  tyranny  played  their  part  and 
often  fully  as  useful  a  one  as  did  democracy  and  equalify,  and  no  persons 
have  been  more  insistent  in  pointing  out  this  truth  than  the  socialists. 

We  also  find  the  repetition  of  an  error  which  seems  somehow  to  have 
grown  fast  to  the  American  socialist  movement  to  the  eif ect  that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  originated  and  carried  on  by  working  men.    Page  483. 

The  real  point  of  the  class  struggle  philosophy  is  completely  missed, 
which  is  that  the  proletariat  today  incarnates  all  the  forces  of  social  prog- 
ress, and  has  as  its  inevitable  function  the  carrying  of  society  on  into  the 
next  higher  social  stage.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  function  and  not 
the  mere  recognition  of  divergent  class  interest  that  constitutes  ''class 
consciousness, ' '  contrary  to  the  statement  on  page  274. 

There  is  alogether  too  much  of  the  Utopian  position  in  telling  about 
what  will  happen  "under  socialism.''  Some  of  these  guesses  are  probably 
right,  and  others  wrong,  but  since  we  do  not  daim  to  have  any  gift  of 
prophecy  in  this  direction  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say  which  are  tnie  and 
which  false. 

There  is  also  a  frequent  tendency  to  attempt  to  please  all  parties  on 
disputed  questions.  This  is  seen  in  tiie  discussion  of  the  theory  of  value, 
where  the  effort  is  made  to  show  that  all  theories  lead  to  a  common  end. 
The  text,  however,  shows  but  very  little  knowledge  of  the  theories  discussed, 
and  no  such  simple  harmony  as  he  attempts  is  possible.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  discussion,  "Who  Pays  the  Taxes!'*    P.  620. 

One  of  the  weakest  things  about  the  book  is  found  in  a  feature  which 
has  been  quite  loudly  praised  in  many  places,  and  that  is  the  series  of  foot- 
notes and  references  to  other  literature.  These  have  every  appearance  of 
having  been  hunted  up  and  put  in  by  another  person  than  the  one  who 
wrote  the  text.  Sometimes  the  text  will  show  a  total  misunderstanding 
of  the  author  who  is  quoted  in  the  notes.  Neither  are  the 
references  well  chosen.  Over  and  over  again  the  most  important 
authorities  on  subjects  are  entirely  neglected.  For  instance  there 
is  a  discussion  of  criminology  with  no  mention  of  Ferri's  work; 
several  discussions  of  the  family  with  no  mention  of  Wester- 
mark  or  Bebel,  a  discussion  of  education  and  socialism  and  no  men 
tion  of  Dewey,  a  very  superficial  discussion  of  increasing  and  dlminishhig 
returns  and  no  mention  of  Commons.'  There  is  a  discussion  on  pp.  299-302 
on  schools  of  economics  which  contains  a  large  number  of  errors  and  no 
reference  whatever  to  any  of  the  works  treating  of  this  special  phase  of  the 
subject.  We  find  the  well  known  Austrians  Yon  Wieser  and  Boehm-Bawerk 
appearing  under  the  names  of  Wirser  and  Bawerk  as  a  section  of  the  his- 
torical school  of  economists,  something  which  would  cause  them  to  rise  in 
fierce  indignation  since  there  are  few  more  antagonistic  positions  than  those 
of  the  Austrian  psychological  and  German  historical  schools.  It  would  be 
easy  to  go  on  picking  out  errors  of  this  sort,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  general  character  of  these  defects. 

Nevertheless  these  errors  are  none  of  them  of  vital  importance,  and  do 
^ot  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  book,  which  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  American  socialist  literature. 
Its  popular  style,  wide  sweep  of  subjects  and  manner  of  treatment  is 
bound  to  give  it  considerable  influence  in  the  work  of  socialist  education. 
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THE  FBOBIiEMB  OP  THE  PEE8BNT  SOUTH.    Edgar  Gardner  Murphy. 

Maemillait    Cloth,  885  pages.    $1.50. 

Am  a  preeeiitatioii  of  southern  problems  by  a  sonthemer — one  who 
tries  to  take  a  national  view — ^this  book  is  a  distinct  eontribntion  to  some 
▼ery  pressing  problems  in  American  social  life.  The  author  points  out 
the  pre-emientlj  rural  character  of  the  south,  showing  that  any  one  of 
several  southern  states  has  a  larger  urban  population  than  the  entire 
south.  This,  with  the  race  problem  and  the  poverty  engendered  by  the 
Civil  War,  makes  the  question  of  education  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  child  labor 
legidation  and  gives  many  interesting  facts  on  this  subject.  He  shows 
how  the  mill  owners,  largely  northern  men,  while  professing  intense 
sympathy  with  the  child  laborers,  supported  a  lobby  to  defeat  all  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  the  little  workers.  Throughout  the  work  the 
point  .of  view  is  continuously  maintained  that  everything  must  be  done 
for  the  negro  and  the  working  class.  They  are  looked  upon  as  wards  of 
the  ruling  class  of  the  south  and  of  the  nation.  ''Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  children  has  come  in  many  instancon 
from  the  mills  rather  than  from  the  parents,"  is  one  of  the  naive  observa- 
tions which  he  miJces.  One  interesting  fact  among  the  great  many  to 
which  he  calls  attention  is  that,  great  as  is  the  illiteraey  of  the  south,  it 
is  decreasing;  while  on  the  other  hand  that  of  the  north,  while  at  present 
small,  is  growing  greater. 

The  passage  in  which  he  contrasts  the  labor  on  the  farm  with  that 
in  the  factory  is  so  strong  and  so  general  in  its  application  as  to  be 
worth  quoting  entire.  "Have  they  not  always  worked  upon  the  farin. 
and  upon  the  farm  have  not  their  fathers  and  forefathers  worked  beforr 
themt  Wroufrht  upon  at  first  more  by  iirnorance  and  apparent  need 
than  by  avarice,  though  avarice  follows  fast,  the  father  and  mother  do 
not  earily  perceive  the  difference  for  the  child  between  factory  labor  an*  I 
farm  labor.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  factorv — especially  for  tT^«» 
younger  children — is  often  lighter  than  the  work  brought  to  the  chilrl 
upon  the  farm.  But  the  benumbin$r  power  of  factory  labor  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  hardness  as  in  its  monotony.  Picking  up  toothpicks  from  » 
pile,  one  by  one,  and  depositing  them  in  another,  may  be  li|?ht  work, 
but  when  continued  for  twelve  hours  a  day  it  is  a  work  to  break  the 
win  and  nerve  of  a  strong  man.  The  work  of  the  factory  means  usually 
the  doing  of  the  same  small  task  over  and  over  again — ^moment  in  and 
moment  out,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  Its  reactive  effect  upon 
the  mind  is  dullness,  apathy,  a  mechanical  and  stolid  spirit,  without 
vivacity  or  hope.  The  labor  of  the  farm  is  often  hard,  but  it  is  full  of 
the  play  and  diallenge  of  variety.  It  is  labor  in  the  open  air.  It  is  labor, 
not  under  the  deadening  and  deafening  clatter  of  machinery,  but  under  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  sky,  where  sound  comes  up  to  you  from  free  and  living 
things,  from  things  tiiat  may  mean  companionship,  and  where  the  silence 
— brooding — ^passes  and  repasses  as  a  power  of  peace  and  healing.  ITpon 
the  farm  the  child  labors,  as  it  labors  in  the  home,  under  the  eye  of  a 
guardianship  which  is  usually  that  of  the  parent,  which  is  full  of  a  personal 
solicitude  even  if  it  be  not  full  of  intelligent  affection.  In  the  factory  the 
child  works  as  an  industrial  unit,  a  little  member  of  an  industrial  aggregate, 
under  an  oversight  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  administrative  rather  than 
personal.  Letting  your  own  child  work  for  you  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  letting  another  man  work  your  child. '* 

There  is  a  very  valuable  appendix  giving  statistics  of  illiteracy,  voting 
population  and  other  industrial  and  social  facts  bearing  upon  the  subjecto 
treated  in  the  book. 


Boond  Volumes  of  the  Review. 

The  fonrth  volume  of  the  I!nternational  Sociaust  Review,  includ- 
ing the  twelve  numbers  from  July,  1903,  to  June,  1904,  inclusive,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  by  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  This 
makes  four  volumes  now  available  in  uniform  cloth  binding;  price  two  dol- 
lars a  volume  postpaid,  with  the  usual  discount  to  stockholders.  We  can  also 
supply  Volumes  II,  III  and  IV  in  separate  numbers  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
a  volume  postpaid,  to  stockholders  fifty  cents  a  volume  postpaid.  The  third 
number  of  Volume  I,  September,  1900,  is  out  of  prJnt,  and  we  will  gladly 
give  any  of  our  literature  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  cents  to  any  one  who 
will  return  a  copy.  Some  of  the  other  numbers  of  the  first  volume  are  very 
scarce,  but  we  can  for  the  present  supply  the  other  eleven  numbers  at  one 
dollar,  or  to  stockholders  at  fifty  cents.  It  will  soon  be  impossible  to  supply 
the  first  volume  at  all,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  advance  the  price  at  any 
time.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  complete  set  of  the  International 
Socialist  Review  for  the  use  of  any  student  who  desires  a  record  of  the 
thought  and  activity  of  the  international  socialist  movement. 

The  Social  Science  Series. 

We  have  just  received  from  England  a  new  supply  of  those  valuable 

books,  so  that  we  are  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  of  the  numbers  listed  on 

pages  22  and  23  of  *'What  to  Read  on  Socialisha/'  a  copy  of  which  will 

be  mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it.    We  have  also  a  few  copies  of  a 

number  of  this  series  entitled  "The  New  Reformation  and  Its  Relation 

to   Moral    and   Social   Problems,"    by  Ramsden   Balmforth.    The   book 

retails  for  one  dollar,  and  while  our  present  supply  lasts  our  stockholders 

may  purchase  copies  at  the  same  discount  we  make  on  books  included  in 

our  catalogue. 

An  Equitable  Exchange  SystenL 

This  is  an  interesting,  suggestive  and  valuable  work  by  Alfred  R. 
Justice,  of  Philadelphia.  It  discusses  the  theories  advanced  to  justify 
interest  on  money,  and  shows  that  interest  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
competitive  system,  and  can  only  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  that 
system.  The  author  also  discusses  wages,  profit,  rent,  overproduction  and 
Malthusianism,  and  has  a  chapter  outlining  certain  constructive  sugges- 
tions toward  the  reorganization  of  production  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
The  style  is  easy  and  simple,  and  the  book  will  prove  an  excellent  one  to 
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put  into  the  hands  of  fonner  populists  and  reformers  who  realize  that 
their  organization  has  disappeared,  but  who  hesitate  to  join  the  Socialist 
party  because  they  do  not  yet  understand  that  equality  of  opportunity 
under  the  competitive  system  has  become  impossible.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  in  large  type  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  The  author  has 
contributed  several  hundred  copies  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  co- 
operative publishing  house.  We  haye  fixed  the  retail  price  at  40  cents, 
postage  included,  subject  to  the  usual  discount  to  stockholders,  so  that 
a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  stockholder  for  24  cents. 

Essays  on  the  Materialistic  Oonception  of  History. 
-Do  not  forget  that  the  most  important  Socialist  book  of  the  past  year 
is  Labriola's  '' Essays  On  the  Materialistic  Conception  of  History,''  which 
we  publish  in  a  translation  by  Charles  H.  Kerr.  Historical  Materialism 
is  the  basic  principle  of  Socialism,  but  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  it,  snd 
to  accept  a  few  trite  phrases  in  place  of  ideas.  Labriola's  book  will 
enable  any  careful  student  to  gain  a  grasp  of  fundamental  principles  that 
will  enable  him  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  tell  for  himself  whether  plat- 
forms and  resolutions  are  or  are  not  in  harmony  with  international  Soirial- 
ism.  The  author,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  very  foremost  Socialist  writers  of  Europe,  died  just  after  the 
appearance  of  this  translation,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  tc  write  a 
letter  expressing  his  joy  that  though  his  disease  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  speak  at  Bome,  we  enabled  him  to  speak  at  Chicago.  (Cloth, 
$1.00  postpaid.) 

.An  Qidiiion  ftom  Ck)iiiracLe  Debs. 

"The  new  book  of  Isador  Ladoff  on  'American  Pauperism'  adds  one 
of  the  strongest  volumes  to  the  literature  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
America.  It  is  invaluable  for  reference  as  it  is  packed  with  facts  sup^ 
ported  by  figures  from  reliable  sources  and  so  admirably  arranged  that  it 
can  be  drawn  on  at  will  without  fear  of  disappointment.  It  required  the 
most  painstaking  labor  and  the  most  thorough  research  to  produce  this 
volume  and  no  'Socialist  or  student  of  Socialism  or  of  social  problems 
should  be  without  it.  It  is  an  arsenal  packed  with  munitions  for  the  social 
revolution.  Every  speaker  should  have  it  in  his  grip  and  every  writer  at 
his  elbow,  and  all  Socialists  should  combine  to  give  it  continental  circula- 
tion. EuoENx  v.  DSBS." 

(The  book  is  published  in  the  Standard  Socialist  Series,  cloth  bind- 
ing, at  50  cents,  postpaid.) 

Clearing  the  Ck)-operative  Pablishing  House  ftom  Debt. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  The  last  few  issues  of  the  Review  contain 
acknowledgments  of  pledges  and  contributions  made  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  lists  are  to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  because  promises  appcpr 
in  the  same  column  with  actual  payments. 

Now  the  offer  already  referred  to  in  this  department  of  the  Bevisw 
made  by  the  heaviest  creditor  of  the  company,  is  to  contribute  from  the 
balance  due  him  a  sum  equal  to  all  other  contributions  paid  in  during  the 
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yesur  1904.    To  make  clear  to  the  stockholders  just  what  progress  is  being 

made  under  this  offer  toward  paying  off  the  debt,  we  will  repeat  here  the 
actual  contributions  in  eash^  not  pledgesi  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 

year  1904,  and  including  everything  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  with  the  August  number  of  the  Bisvixw. 

List  of  Coutrilnitions. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Iowa ^     10.00 

Mrs.  a  D.  Whitney,  California 10.00 

W.,    Illinois 60.00 

N.  O.  Nelson,  Illinois 10.00 

K.  S.  Dickerson,  Florida 5.00 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  New  York 25.00 

James  C.  Wood,  niinoia 20.00 

George  D.  Herron,  New  York 50.^0 

T.,    Illinois 50.00 

H.  Qiflord,  Nebraska 26.00 

Mrs.  Prestonia  Mann  Martin,  New  York 150.00 

William  English  Walling,  New  York 50.00 

C.  F.  Nesbit,  District  of  Columbia 30.00 

Edwin  A.  Brenholtz,  Texas 3.40 

Paul  E.  Green,  Montana 10.00 

F.  W.  Moore,  Illinois 5.07 

George  D.  Sauter,  Missouri .60 

C.  H.  Foster,  Massachusetts 10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Girod,  Wisconsin 1.00 

Albert  Smith,  Maryland 1.00 

W.  D.  Hurt,  Missouri 1.00 

George  W.  Blue,  Indiana 2.00 

AHen  W.  Stuart,  Missouri 1.00 

Henry  Fliniauz,  Nebraska 10.00 

Frank  Scherrer,  New  York 5.00 

Thomas  Jensen,  Washington 10.00 

Cameron  H.  King,  Jr.,  California 5.00 

A.  SchabUk,  Washington 5.00 

C.  C.  Beynolds,  California 26.00 

Adam  L.  Nagel,  Kentucky 10.00 

I.  H.  Watson,  Texas 3.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  J.  Howe,  New  Hampshire .50 

Frank  Fischer,  California 2.00 

H.  K.  Kearns,  New  Jersey 18.00 

H.  P.  Asbury,  Kentucky 8.60 

A.  F.  Simmonds,  New  York .50 

Branch  1,  7th  Assembly  Dist.,  Local  Kings  Co.,  New  York 6.00 

Frank  R  Plummer,  Minnesota 10.00 

Elsie  Schults,  Illinois 2.00 

J.  O.  Duckett,  California 2.00 

M.  E.  Morse,  California 2.00 
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P.  P.  Wheaton,  California $  2.00 

A.  A.  Heller,  New  York 25.00 

John  H.  Peck,  Maasachusetts 2.00 

B.  H.  Chaplin,  Illinois 4.ui. 

W.  Bateman,  Iowa 3.50 

E.  A.  Norris,  New  York. 2.00 

M.  H.  Carey,  Oklahoma .50 

Gufl  WeiflB,  California 10.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois 714.37 

Total  to  July  31, 1904 $1,429.14 

Here  is  the  start  that  has  been  mad^.  The  amount  still  due  to  the 
creditor  making  the  offer  is  over  $8,000.  He  is  willing  to  contribute  the 
entire  amount  to  the  company,  provided  it  is  duplicated  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  other  contributions  during  1904.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  it 
will  more  than  double  the  efficiency  of  the  company  in  the  work  it  has  to 
do.  It  will  clear  off  all  the  outside  debt,  and  leave  enough  working 
capital  to  push  the  circulation  of  our  literature  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
ever  before.  Moreover,  it  will  put  the  control  of  the  company  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  stockholders  holding  single  shares,  without  any  possible 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  since  there  will  be  no  creditors. 
Even  $2,500  would  enable  us  to  pay  off  practically  every  claim  to  those 
who  are  not  stockholders,  and  insure  the  control  of  the  company  by  its 
friends.  The  company  is  already  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous 
time,  but  we  must  face  the  possibility  of  a  financial  panic  and  be  prepared 
for  it.  A  comparatively  slight  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  stockholder 
will  put  any  danger  out  of  the  question. 

A  Word  to  Non-Stockholders. 

This  appeal  has  been  thus  far  to  those  who  have  already  shown  their 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  company  by  subscribing  for  its  stock.  But 
how  about  the  Socialists  who  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  help  the  workf 

The  first  stockholders  put  their  money  xn  on  faith  and  took  their 
chances,  because  they  wanted  to  see  Socialist  booka  published,  and 
believed  that  the  managers  of  the  company  woidd  do  it  if  given  the 
money.  At  the  start,  the  stockholder's  privilege  of  buying  Socialist  books 
at  cost  amounted  to  nothing,  because  there  were  so  few  books  on  the  list. 
Now  the  privilege  is  so  important  that  many  locals  and  individuals  have 
bought  stock  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  so  .loing  they  could  get  more 
literature  for  their  money  than  otherwise.  We  have  lately  received  a 
subscription  for  stock  and  a  large  order  for  books  from  the  London  County 
Council  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  of  England.  This  in  itself 
is  pretty  good  evidence  as  to  the  international  standing  of  our  company 
and  the  character  of  our  literature.  Every  new  stockholder  gets  nt  once 
the  advantage  of  the  investments  made  by  all  the  former  stockholders, 
in  the  ihape  of  a  large  variety  of  Socialist  books  at  cost  prices  to  select 
from.    On  the  other  hand,  every  new  stock  subscription  makes  all  the  old 
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shares  more  valuable,  because  it  makes  possible  the  publication  of  addi- 
tional literature  at  cost  prices. 

We  have  a  plan  of  organization  which  commands  the  confidence  of  the 
Socialist  movement  everywhere.  We  have  the  nucleus  for  what  will 
become  a  great  Socialist  publishing  house,  and  we  have  alren<ly  the  largest 
and  best  stock  of  Socialist  literature  in  the  English  language.  The  great 
need  of  the  American  Socialist  movement  is  more  and  better  literature. 
That  need  we  can  supply  as  fast  as  the  necessary  capital  can  be  sub- 
scribed. If  you  can  spare  ten  dollars,  send  it  and  get  a  full-paid  cer- 
tificate.   If  not,  subscribe  for  a  share  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  month  for 

m 

ten  months,  and  you  have  all  privileges  of  a  stockholder  except  voting, 
while  the  share  is  being  paid  for.  There  are  now  9^0  stockholders;  there 
should  be  2,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  there  is  anything  about  the 
proposition  you  do  not  understand,  write  and  you  will  get  a  prompt 
answer.  Address  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company  (Co-operative),  56  Fiftb 
avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
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The  Socialist  Party  and  the  Working  Class. 
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PENING  address  delivered  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  candidate 
for  President  of  the  Socialist  Party,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Sept.  I,  1901. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Citizens  and  Comrades: 

There  has  never  been  a  free  people,  a  civilized  nation,  a  real 
republic  on  this  earth.  Human  society  always  consisted  of  masters 
and  slaves,  and  the  slaves  have  always  been  and  are  today,  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  social  fabric. 

Wage-labor  is  but  a  name ;  wage-slavery  is  a  fact. 

The  twenty-five  millions  of  wage-workers  in  the  United 
States  are  twenty-five  millions  of  twentieth  century  slaves. 

This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  what  is  known  as 

THE    LABOR    MARKET. 

And  the  labor  market  follows  the  capitalist  flag. 

The  most  barbarous  fact  in  all  Christendom  is  the  labor  market. 
The  mere  term  sufficiently  expresses  the  animalism  of  commercial 
civilization. 

They  who  buy  and  they  who  sell  in  the  labor  market  are  alike 
dehumanized  by  the  inhuman  traffic  in  the  brains  and  blood  and 
bones  of  human  beings. 

The  labor  market  is  the  foundation  of  so-called  civilized  so- 
ciety. Without  these  shambles,  without  this  commerce  in  human 
life,  this  sacrifice  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  this  barter  of 
babes,  this  sale  of  souls,  the  capitalist  civilizations  of  all  lands 
and  all  climes  would  crumble  to  ruin  and  perish  from  the  earth. 

Twenty-five  millions  of  wage-slaves  are  bought  and  sold  daily 
at  prevailing  prices  in  the  American  Labor  Market. 

This  is  the 

PARAMOUNT    ISSUE 

in  the  present  national  campaign. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  very  thresbold  of  this  discussion  that  the 
workers  have  but  the  one  issue  in  this  campaign,  the  overthrow 
of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  emancipation  of  the  working  class 
from  wage-slavery. 

The  capitalists  may  have  the  tariff,  finance,  imperialism  and 
other  dust-covered  and  moth-eaten  issues  entirely  to  themselves. 

The  rattle  of  these  relics  no  longer  deceives  workingmen 
whose  heads  are  on  their  own  shoulders. 

They  know  by  experience  and  observation  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard, free  silver,  fiat  money,  protective  tariff,  free  trade,  imperial- 
ism and  anti-imperialism  all  mean  capitalist  rule  and  wage-slavery. 

Their  eyes  are  open  and  they  can  see ;  their  brains  are  in  opera- 
tion and  they  can  think. 

The  very  moment  a  workingman  begins  to  do  his  own  think- 
ing he  understands  the  paramount  issue,  parts  company  with  the 
capitalist  politician  and  falls  in  line  with  his  own  class  on  the 
political  battlefield. 

The  political  solidarity  of  the  working  class  means  the 'death 
of  despotism,  the  birth  of  freedom,  the  sunrise  of  civilization. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  introduction  I  will  now 
enter  upon  the  actualities  of  my  theme. 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE. 

We  are  entering  tonight  upon  a  momentous  campaign.  The 
struggle  for  political  supremacy  is  not  between  political  parties 
merely,  as  appears  upon  the  surface,  but  at  bottom  it  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  two  hostile  economic  classes,  the  one  the 
capitalist  and  the  other  the  working  class. 

The  capitalist  class  is  represented  by  the  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Populist  and  Prohibition  parties,  all  of  which  stand  for 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  triumph  of 
any  one  of  which  will  mean  continued  wage-slavery  to  the  working 
class. 

As  the  Populist  and  Prohibition  sections  of  the  capitalist  party 
represent  minority  elements  which  propose  to  reform  the  capitalist 
system  without  disturbing  wage-slavery,  a  vain  and  impossible 
task,  they  will  be  omitted  from  this  discussion  with  all  the  credit 
due  the  rank  and  file  for  their  good  intentions. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
the  Republican-Democratic  party,  represents  the  capitalist  class  in 
the  class  struggle.  They  are  the  political  wings  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  such  differences  as  arise  between  them  relate  to  spoils 
and  not  to  principles. 

With  either  of  these  parties  in  power  one  thing  is  always  cer- 
tain and  that  is  that  the  capitalist  class  are  in  the  saddle  and  the 
working  class  uifder  the  saddle. 

Under  the  administration  of  both  these  parties  the  means  of 
production  are  private  property,  production  is  carried  forward 
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for  capitalist  profit  purely,  markets  are  s^lutted  and  industry 
paralyzed,  workingmen  bea>me  tramps-  and  criminals  while  in* 
junctions,  soldiers  and  riot  guns  are  brought  into  action  to  pre- 
serve "law  and  order"  in  the  chaotic  carnival  of  capitalistic 
anarchy. 

Deny  it  as  may  the  cunning  capitalists  who  are  clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  it,  or  ignore  it  as  may  the  torpid  workers  who 
are  too  blind  and  unthinking  to  see  it,  the  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  today  is  a  class  struggle,  and  as  the  toiling  millions 
come  to  see  and  understand  it  and  rally  to  the  political  standard 
of  their  class,  they  will  drive  all  capitalist  parties  of  whatever 
name  into  the  same  party,  and  the  class  struggle  will  then  be  so 
clearly  revealed  that  the  hosts  of  labor  will  find  their  true  place 
in  the  conflict  and  strike  the  united  and  decisive  blow  that  will 
destroy  slavery  and  achieve  their  full  and  final  emancipation. 

In  this  struggle  the  workingrmen  and  women  and  children  are 
represented  by  the  Socialist  party  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  address 
you  in  the  name  of  that  revolutionary  and  uncompromising  party 
of  the  working  class. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  campaign?  What  part  shall  they  take  in  it? 
What  party  and  what  principles  shall  they  support  by  their  bal- 
lots?   And  why? 

These  are  questions  the  importance  of  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  by  workingmen  or  they  would  not  be  the  prey 
of  parasites  and  the  servile  tools  of  scheming  politicians  who  use 
them  only  at  election  time  to  renew  their  master's  lease  of  power 
and  perpetuate  their  own  ignorance,  poverty  and  shame. 

In  answering  these  questions  I  propose  to  be  as  frank  and 
candid  as  plain-meaning  words  will  allow,  for  I  have  but  one 
object  in  this  discussion  and  that  object  is  not  office,  but  the 
truth,  and  I  shall  state  it  as  I  see  it  if  I  have  to  stand  alone. 

But  I  shall  not  stand  alone,  for  the  party  that  has  my  allegi- 
ance and  may  have  my  life,  the  Socialist  party,  the  party  of  the 
working  class,  the  party  of  emancipation  is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  who  know  their  rights  and  scorn  to  compromise  with  their 
oppressors ;  who  want  no  votes  that  can  be  bought  and  no  support 
under  any  false  pretenses  whatsoever. 

The  Socialist  party  stands  squarely  upon  its  proletarian  prin- 
ciples and  relies  wholly  upon  the  forces  of  industrial  progress  and 
the  education  of  the  working  class. 

The  Socialist  party  buys  no  votes  and  promises  no  offices.  Not 
a  farthing  is  spent  for  whisky  or  cigars.  Every  penny  in  the 
campaign  fund  is  the  voluntary  oflFering  of  workers  and  their 
sympa^izers  and  every  penny  is  used  for  education. 

What  other  parties  can  say  the  same? 
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Ignorance  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  socialist  success.  The 
capitalist  parties  understand  this  and  use  their  resources  to  pre- 
vent the  workers  from  seeing  the  light. 

Intellectual  darkness  is  essential  to  industrial  slavery. 

Capitalist  parties  stand  for  Slavery  and  Night. 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  herald  of  Freedom  and  Light 

Capitalist  parties  cunningly  contrive  to  divide  the  workers 
upon  dead  issues. 

The  Socialist  party  is  uniting  them  upon  the  living  issue : 

Death  to  Wage  Slavery  I 

When  industrial  slavery  is  as  dead  as  the  issues  of  the  Siam- 
ese capitalist  parties  the  Socialist  party  will  have  fulfilled  its 
mission  and  enriched  history. 

And  now  to  our  questions : 

First,  every  workingman  and  womian  owe  it  to  themselves, 
their  class  and  their  country  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  political  affairs. 

THE  BALLOT. 

The  ballot  of  united  labor  expresses  the  people's  will  and  the 
people's  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  a  free  nation. 

The  ballot  means  that  labor  is  no  longer  dumb,  that  at  last 
it  has  a  voice,  that  it  may  be  heard  and  if  united  must  be  heeded. 

Centuries  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  were  required  to  wrest  this 
symbol  of  freedom  from  the  mailed  clutch  of  tyranny  and  place 
it  in  the  hand  of  labor  as  the  shield  and  lance  of  attack  and 
defense. 

The  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  it  is  responsible  for  its  evil. 

The  divided  vote  of  labor  is  the  abuse  of  the  ballot  and  the 
penalty  is  slavery  and  death. 

The  united  vote  of  those  who  toil  and  have  not  will  vanquish 
those  who  have  and  toil  not  and  solve  forever  the  problem  of 
democracy. 

THE   HISTORIC   STRUGGLE  OF   CLASSES. 

Since  the  race  was  young  there  have  been  class  struggles.  In 
every  state  of  society,  ancient  and  modem,  labor  has  been  ex- 
ploited, degraded  and  in  subjection. 

Civilization  has  done  little  for  labor  except  to  modify  the 
forms  of  its  exploitation. 

Labor  has  always  been  the  mudsill  of  the  social  fabric — is  so 
now  and  will  be  until  the  class  struggle  ends  in  class  extinction 
and  free  society. 

Society  has  always  been  and  is  now  built  upon  exploitation 
— the  exploitation  of  a  class — ^the  working  class,  whether  slaves, 
serfs,  or  wage-laborers,  and  the  exploited  working  class  have 
always  been,  instinctively  or  consdously,  in  revolt  against  their 
oppressors. 
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Through  all  the  centuries  the  enslaved  toilers  have  moved 
slowlv  but  surely  toward  their  final  freedom. 

The  call  of  the  Socialist  party  is  to  the  exploited  class,  the 
workers  in  all  useful  trades  and  professions,  all  honest  occu- 
pations, from  the  most  menial  service  to  the  highest  skill,  to 
rally  beneath  their  own  standard  and  put  an  end  to  the  last  of 
the  barbarous  class  struggles  by  conquering  the  capitalist  govern- 
ment, taking  possession  of  the-  means  of  production  and  making 
them  common  property  of  all,  abolishing  wage-slavery  and  estab- 
lishing the  co-operative  commonwealth. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  sever  all  relations  with 

CAPITALIST  PARTIES. 

They  are  precisely  alike  and  I  challenge  their  most  discrimin- 
ating partisans  to  tell  them  apart  in  relation  to  labor. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  alike  capitalist 
parties— differing  only  in  being  committed  to  different  sets  of 
capitalist  interests — ^they  have  the  same  principles  under  varying 
colors,  are  equally  corrupt  and  are  one  in  their  subservience  to 
capital  and  their  hostility  to  labor. 

The  ignorant  workingman  who  supports  either  of  these  parties 
forgets  his  own  fetters  and  is  the  unconscious  author  of  his  own 
misery.  He  can  and  must  be  made  to  see  and  think  and  act 
with  his  fellows  in  supporting  the  party  of  his  class  and  this  work 
of  education  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  socialist  movement. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  Republican  party  from  the  worker's 
standpoint.  It  is  capitalist  to  the  core.  It  has  not  and  can  not 
have  the  slightest  interest  in  labor  except  to  exploit  it. 

Why  should  a  workingman  support  the  Republican  party? 

Why  should  a  millionaire  support  the  Socialist  party? 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  all  the  millionaires  are 
opposed  to  the  Socialist  party,  all  the  workers  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  a  capitalist  party,  is  loyal 
to  capitalist  interests  and  entitled  to  the  support  of  capitalist 
voters  on  election  day. 

All  it  has  for  workingmen  is  its  "glorious  past"  and  a  "glad 
hand"  when  it  wants  their  votes. 

The  Republican  party  is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years, 
in  complete  control  of  government. 

What  has  it  done  for  labor  ?    What  has  it  not  done  for  capital  ? 

Not  one  of  the  crying  abuses  of  capital  has  been  curbed  under 
Republican  rule. 

Not  (Mie  of  the  petitions  of  labor  has  been  granted. 

The  eight-hour  and  anti-injunction  bills,  upon  which  organ- 
ized labor  is  a  unit,  were  again  ruthlessly  slain  by  the  last  congress 
in  obedience  to  the  capitalist  masters. 
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David  M.  Parry  has  greater  influence  at  Washington  than  all 
the  millions  of  organized  workers. 

Read  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican  party  and  see 
if  there  is  in  all  its  bombast  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  labor.  The 
convention  that  adopted  it  was  a  capitalist  convention  and  the 
only  thought  it  had  of  labor  was  how  to  abstract  its  vote  without 
waking  it  up. 

In  the  only  reference  it  made  to  labor  it  had  to  speak  easy 
so  as  to  avoid  offense  to  the  capitalists  who  own  it  and  furnish 
the  boodle  to  keep  it  in  power. 

The  labor  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
are  interchangeable  and  non-redeemable.  They  both  favor  "justice 
to  capital  and  justice  to  labor."  This  hoary  old  platitude  is  worse 
than  meaningless.  It  is  false  and  misleading  and  so  intended. 
Justice  to  labor  means  that  labor  shall  -have  what  it  produces. 
This  leaves  nothing  for  capital. 

Justice  to  labor  means  the  end  of  capital. 

The  old  parties  intend  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  false  pretense 
and  false  promise.  It  has  served  well  in  the  past.  Will  it  con- 
tinue to  catch  the  votes  of  unthinking  and  deluded  workers  ? 

What  workingmen  had  part  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention or  were  honored  by  it? 

The  grand  coliseum  swarmed  with  trust  magnates,  corporation 
barons,  money  lords,  stock  gamblers,  professional  politicians, 
lawyers,  lobbyists  and  other  plutocratic  tools  and  mercenaries,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  the  horny-handed  and  homy-headed  sons 
of  toil.    They  built  it,  but  were  not  in  it. 

Compare  that  convention  with  the  convention  of  the  Socialist 
party,  composed  almost  wholly  of  working  men  and  women  and 
controlled  wholly  in  the  interest  of  their  class. 

But  a  party  is  still  better  known  by  its  chosen  representatives 
than  by  its  platform  declarations. 

Who  are  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  and  what  is  their  relation  to  the 
working  class? 

First  of  all,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  deny 
the  class  struggle  and  this  almost  infallibly  Axes  their  status  as 
friends  of  capital  and  enemies  of  labor.  They  insist  that  they 
can  serve  both ;  but  the  fact  is  obvious  that  only  one  can  be  served 
and  that  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  whole 
political  career  proves  it. 

The  capitalists  made  no  mistake  in  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
They  know  him  well  and  he  has  served  them  well.  They  know 
that  his  instincts,  associations,  tastes  and  desires  are  with  them, 
that  he  is  in  fact  one  of  them  and  that  he  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  working  class. 
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The  only  evidence  of  the  contrary  is  his  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  which  seems  to  have  come 
to  him  coincident  with  his  ambition  to  succeed  himself  in  the 
presidential  chair.  He  is  a  full  fledged  member  of  the  union, 
has  the  grip,  signs  and  pass  words,  but  it  is  not  reported  that  he 
is  attending  meetings,  doing  picket  duty,  supporting  strikes  aud 
boycotts  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  his  union  obligation 
imposes. 

When  Ex-President  Grover  Oevelsind  violated  the  constitu- 
tion and  outraged  justice  by  seizing  the  state  of  Illinois  by  the 
throat  and  handcuffing  her  civil  administration  at  the  behest  of 
the  crime-sustained  trusts  and  corporations,  Theodore  Rooseyelt 
was  among  his  most  ardent  admirers  and  enthusiastic  supporters. 
He  wrote  in  hearty  commendation  of  the  atrocious  act,  pronounced 
it  most  exalted  patriotism  and  said  he  would  have  done  the  sam« 
thing  himself  had  he  been  president. 

And  so  he  would  and  so  he  will  I 

How  impressive  to  see  the  Rough  Rider  embrace  the  Smooth 
Statesman!  Oyster  Bay  and  Buzzard's  Bay!  "Two  souls  with 
but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.'' 

There  is  also  the  highest  authority  for  the  statement  charging 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  declaring  about  the  same  time  he  was  lauding 
Qeveland  that  if  he  was  in  command  he  would  have  such  as 
Altgeldy-^Debs  and  other  traitors  lined  up  against  a  dead. wall 
and  shot  into  corpses.  The  brutal  remark  was  not  for  publication 
but  found  its  way  into  print  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  he  became 
a  candidate,  attempted  to  make  denial,  but  the  distinguished  editor 
who  heard  him  say  it  pinned  him  fast,  and  the  slight  doubt  that 
remained  was  dispelled  by  the  words  themselves  which  sound 
like  Roosevelt  and  bear  the  impress  of  his  war-like  visage. 

Following  the  Pullman  strike  in  1894  there  was  an  indignant 
and  emphatic  popular  protest  against  "government  by  injunction," 
which  has  not  yet  by  any  means  subsided. 

Organized  labor  was,  and  is,  a  unit  against  this  insidious  form 
of  judicial  usurpation  as  a  means  of  abrogating  constitutional 
restraints  of  despotic  power. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  his  usual  zeal  to  serve  the  ruling  class  and 
keep  their  protesting  slaves  in  subjection,  vaulted  into  the  arena 
and  launched  his  vitriolic  tirade  upon  the  mob  that  dared  oppose 
the  divine  decree  of  a  corporation  judge. 

"Men  who  object  to  what  they  style  'government  by  injunc- 
tion/" said  he,  "are,  as  r^^rds  the  essential  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, in  hearty  sympathy  with  their  remote  skinclad  ances- 
tors, who  lived  in  caves,  fought  one  another  with  stone-headed 
axes  and  ate  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros.  They  are 
dangerous  whenever  there  is  the  least  danger  of  their  making 
the  principles  of  this  ages-buried  past  living  factors  in  our  pres- 
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ent  life.  They  are  not  in  sympathy  with  men  of  good  minds  and 
good  civic  morality." 

In  direct  terms  and  plain  words  Mr.  Roosevelt  denounces  all 
those  who  oppose  "Government  by  Injunction"  as  cannibals,  bar- 
barians and  anarchists,  and  this  violent  and  sweeping  stigma  emi- 
braces  the  whole  organized  movement  of  labor,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  that  wears  the  badge  of  union  labor  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  strange  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  the  national 
congress,  under  President  Roosevelt's  administration,  suppresses 
anti-injunction  and  eight-hour  bills  and  all  other  measures  favored 
by  labor  and  resisted  by  capital. 

No  stronger  or  more  convincing  proof  is  required  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  allegiance  to  capital  and  opposition  to  labor,  nor  of 
the  class  struggle  and  class  rule  which  he  so  vehemently  denies ; 
and  the  workingman  who  in  the  face  of  these  words  and  acts, 
can  still  support  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  feel  himself  flattered  in 
being  publicly  proclaimed  a  barbarian,  and  sheer  gratitude,  doubt- 
less, impels  him  to  crown  his  benefactor  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  land. 

If  the  working  class  are  barbarians,  according  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, this  may  account  for  his  esteeming  himself  as  having  the  very 
qualities  necessary  to  make  himself  Chief  of  the  Tribe. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced  organized 
labor  as  savages  long  before  he  was  a  candidate  for  president. 
After  he  became  a  candidate  he  joined  the  tribe  and  is  today, 
himself,  according  to  his  own  dictum,  a  barbarian  and  the  enemy 
of  civic  morality. 

The  labor  union  to  which  President  Roosevelt  belongs  and 
which  he  is  solemnly  obligated  to  support,  is  unanimously  op- 
posed to  "Government  by  Injunction."  President  Roosevelt  knew 
it  when  he  joined  it  and  he  also  knew  that  those  who  oppose 
injunction  rule  have  the  instincts  of  cannibals  and  are  a  menace 
to  morality,  but  his  proud  nature  succumbed  to  political  ambition, 
and  his  ethical  ideas  vanished  as  he  struck  the  trail  that  led  to  the 
tribe  and,  after  a  most  dramatic  scene  and  impressive  ceremony, 
was  decorated  with  the  honorary  badge  of  international  barbarism. 

How  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  trade-unionist,  can  support  the 
presidential  candidate  who  denounced  him  as  an  immoral  and 
dangerous  barbarian  he  may  decide  at  his  leisure,  and  so  may  all 
other  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  branded  with  the  same 
vulgar  stigma,  and  their  ballots  will  determine  if  they  have  the 
manhood  to  resent  insult  and  rebuke  its  author,  or  if  they  have 
been  fitly  characterized  and  deserve  the  humiliation  and  con- 
tempt. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Taft  to  a  cabinet  position  is  cor- 
roborative evidence,  if  any  be  reqpired,  of  President  Roosevelt's 
fervent  faith  in  Government  by  Injunction.     Judge  Taft  first 
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came  into  national  notoriety  when,  some  years  ago,  sitting  with 
Judge  Ricks,  who  was  later  tried  for  malfeasance,  he  issued  the 
celebrated  injunction  during  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Michigan  railroad  strike  that  paralyzed  the  Brotherhoods  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  and  won  for  him  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  every  corporation  in  the  land.  He  was  hauled 
to  Toledo,  the  headquarters  of  the  railroad,  in  a  special  car, 
pulled  by  a  special  engine,  on  special  time,  and  after  hastily  con- 
sulting the  railroad  magnates  and  receiving  instructions,  he  let 
go  the  judicial  lightning  that  shivered  the  unions  to  splinters  and 
ended  the  strike  in  total  defeat.  Judge  Taft  is  a  special  favorite 
with  the  trust  barons  and  his  elevation  to  the  cabinet  was  ratified 
with  joy  at  the  court  of  St.  Piute. 

Still  again  did  President  Roosevelt  drive  home  his  arch-en- 
mity to  labor  and  his  implacable  hostility  to  the  trade-union  move- 
ment when  he  made  Paul  Morton,  the  notorious  union  hater  and 
union  wrecker,  his  secretary  of  the  navy.  That  appointment  was 
an  open  insult  to  every  trade  unionist  in  the  country  and. they 
who  lack  the  self-respect  to  resent  it  at  the  polls  may  wear  the 
badge,  but  they  are  lacking  wholly  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
union  labor. 

Go  ask  the  brotherhood  men  who  were  driven  from  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  and  the  striking  union  machinists  on  the  Santa  Fe  to  give 
you  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Morton  and  you  will  learn  that  his  hate 
for  union  men  is  coupled  only  by  his  love  for  the  scabs  who  take 
their  places. 

Such  a  man  and  such  another  as  Sherman  Bell  the  military 
ferret  of  the  Colorado  mine  owners  are  the  ideal  patriots  and 
personal  chums  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  honoring  these  he  dis- 
honors himself  and  should  be  repudiated  by  the  ballot  of  every 
working  man  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  PresidenJ, 
is  a  corporation  attorney  of  the  first  class  and  a  plutocrat  in  good 
and  regular  standing.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  fit  and  proper 
representative  of  his  party  and  every  millionaire  in  the  land  may 
safely  support  him. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 

In  referring  to  the  Democratic  party  in  this  discussion  we 
may  save  time  by  simply  saying  that  since  it  was  bom  again  at 
the  St.  Louis  convention  it  is  near  enough  like  its  Republican 
ally  to  pass  for  a  twin  brother. 

The  former  party  of  the  "common  people"  is  no  longer  under 
the  boycott  of  plutocracy  since  it  has  adopted  the  Wall  street 
label  and  renounced  its  middle  class  heresies. 

The  radical  and  progressive  element  of  the  former  Democracy 
have  been  evicted  and  must  seek  other  quarters.  They  were  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  in  the  conservative  counsels   of  the  old 
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party.  They  were  for  the  "common  people"  and  the  trusts  have 
no  use  for  such  a  party. 

Where  but  to  the  Socialist  party  can  these  progressive  people 
turn?  They  are  now  without  a  party  and  the  only  genuine 
Democratic  party  in  the  field  is  the  Socialist  party  and  every  true 
Democrat  should  thank  Wall  street  for  driving  him  out  of  a  party 
that  is  democratic  in  name  only  and  into  one  that  is  democratic 
in  fact. 

The  St.  Louis  convention  was  a  trust  jubilee.  The  Wall 
street  reorganizers  made  short  work  of  the  free  silver  element. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  a  capitalistic  convocation.  Labor  was 
totally  ignored.  As  an  incident,  two  thousand  choice  chairs 
were  reserved  for  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  an 
organization  hostile  to  organized  labor,  but  not  a  chair  was  ten- 
dered to  those  whose  labor  had  built  the  convention  hall,  had 
clothed,  transported,  fed  and  wined  the  delegates  and  whose  votes 
are  counted  on  as  if  they  were  so  many  dumb  driven  cattle,  to  pull 
the  ticket  through  in  November. 

As  another  incident,  when  Lieutenant  Richmond  Hobson 
dramatically  declared  that  President  Cleveland  had  been  the  only 
prosident  who  had  ever  been  patriotic  enough  to  use  the  federal 
troops  to  crush  union  labor,  the  trust  agents,  lobbyists,  tools  and 
claquers  screamed  with  delight  and  the  convention  shook  with 
applause. 

The  platform  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Republican  platform 
in  relation  to  labor.  It  says  nothing  and  means  the  same.  A 
plank  was  proposed  condemning  the  outrages  in  Colorado  under 
Republican  adminstration,  but  upon  order  from  the  Parryites  it 
was  promptly  thrown  aside. 

The  editor  of  "American  Industries,"  organ  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  commented  at  length  in  the  issue  of  July  15th, 
on  the  triumph  of  capital  and  the  defeat  of  labor  at  bodi  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  national  conventions.  Among  other  things 
he  said :  "The  two  labor  lobbies,  partly  similar  in  make-up,  were, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  thrown  out  bodily  in  both  places."  And  that  is 
the  simple  fact  and  is  known  of  all  men  who  read  the  papers. 
The  capitalist  organs  exult  because  labor,  to  use  their  own  brutal 
expression,  was  kicked  bodily  out  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions. 

What  more  than  this  is  needed  to  open  the  eyes  of  working- 
men  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  parties  is  their  party  and 
that  they  are  as  strangely  out  of  place  in  them  as  Rockefeller 
and  Vanderbilt  would  be  in  the  Socialist  party? 

And  how  many  more  times  are  they  to  be  "kicked  out  bodily" 
before  they  stay  out  and  join  the  party  of  their  class  in  which 
labor  is  not  only  honored  but  is  supreme,  a  party  tliat  is  clean, 
that  has  conscience  and  convictions,  a  party  that  will  one  day 
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sweep  the  old  parties  from  the  field  like  chaff  and  issue  the  Procla- 
mation of  Labor's  Emancipation? 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  corresponds  precisely  to  the  Demo- 
cratic {datform.  It  was  made  to  order  for  him.  His  famous  tele- 
gram in  the  expiring  hour  removed  tfie  last  wrinkle  and  left  it  a 
perfect  fit 

Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  Boston  millionaire,  charges  that 
Senator  Patrick  McCarren  who  brought  out  Judge  Parker  for 
the  nomination  is  on  the  pay  roll  of  Bie  Standard  Oil  company 
as  political  master  mechanic  at  twenty  thousand  dc^lars  a  year, 
and  that  Parker  is  the  chosen  tool  of  Standard  Oil.  Mr.  Lawson 
offers  Senator  McCarren  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he  will 
disprove  the  charge, 

William  Jennings  Bryan  denounced  Judge  Parker  as  a  tool 
of  Wall  street  before  he  was  nominated  and  declared  that  no  self- 
respecting  Democrat  could  vote  for  him,  and  after  his  nomination 
he  charged  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  the  trusts  and  secured  by 
"crook^  and  indefensible  methods."  Mr.  Bryan  also  said  that 
labor  had  been  betrayed  in  the  convention  and  need  look  for  noth- 
ing from  the  Democratic  party.  He  made  many  other  damaging 
cl^rges  against  his  party  and  its  candidates,  but  when  the  supreme 
test  came  he  was  not  equal  to  it,  and  instead  of  denouncing  the 
betrayers  of  the  "common  people"  and  repudiating  their  made-to- 
order  Wall  street  program,  he  compromised  with  the  pirates  that 
scuttled  his  ship  and  promised  with  his  lips  the  support  his  heart 
refused  and  his  conscience  condemned. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  President  was  one  of  the  Su- 
preme judges  of  the  State  of  New  York  who  declared  the  eight- 
hour  law  unconstitutional  and  this  is  an  index  of  his  political 
character. 

In  his  address  accepting  the  nomination  he  makes  but  a  single 
allusion  to  labor  and  in  this  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  labor 
is  charged  with  having  recently  used  dynamite  in  destroying 
property  and  that  the  perpetrators  should  be  subjected  to  "the 
most  rigorous  punishment  known  to  the  law."  This  cruel  inti- 
mation amounts  to  conviction  in  advance  of  trial  and  indicates 
clearly  the  trend  of  his  capitalistically  trained  judicial  mind.  He 
made  no  such  reference  to  capital,  nor  to  those  ermined  rascals 
who  use  judicial  dynamite  in  blowing  up  the  constitution  while 
labor  is  looted  and  starved  by  capitalistic  freebooters  who  trample 
all  law  in  the  mire  and  leer  and  mock  at  their  despoiled  and  help- 
less victims. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  more  than  passing  reference 
to  Henry  G.  Davis,  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
He  is  a  coal  baron,  railroad  owned  and,  of  course,  an  enemy  to 
union  labor.  He  has  amassed  a  great  fortune  exploiting  his 
wage-slaves  and  has  always  strenuously  resisted  every  attempt  to 
organize  them  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition.    Mr.  Davis 
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is  a  staunch  believer  in  the  virtue  of  the  injunction  as  applied  to 
union  labor.    As  a  young  man  he  was  in  charge  of  a  slave  planta-  \ 
tion  and  his  conviction  is  that  wage-slaves  should  be  kept  free 
from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  labor  agitator  and  render 
cheerfurobedience  to  their  master. 

Mr.  Davis  is  as  well  qualified  to  serve  his  party  as  is  Senator 
Fairbanks  to  serve  the  Republican  party  and  wage-workers 
should  have  no  trouble  in  making  their  choice  between  this 
precious  pair  of  plutocrats,  and  certainly  no  intelligent  working- 
man  will  hesitate  an  instant  to  discard  them  both  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Ben  Hanford,  their  working  class  competitor,  who  is 
as  loyally  devoted  to  labor  as  Fairbanks  and  Davis  are  to  capital. 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  other  parties  I  have  tried  to  show 
why  they  should  not  be  supported  by  the  common  people,  least 
of  all  by  workingmen,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  clearly  enough 
that  such  workers  as  do  support  them  are  guilty,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  of  treason  to  their  class.  They  are  voling  into 
power  the  enemies  of  labor  and  are  morally  responsible  for  the 
crimes  thus  perpetrated  upon  their  fellow-workers  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  miserable 
acts. 

The  Socialist  party  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  a  capi- 
talist party.  It  does  not  ask,  nor  does  it  expect  the  votes  of  tfie 
capitalist  class.  Such  capitalists  as  do  support  it  do  so  seeing  the 
approaching  docmi  of  the  capitalist  system  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing that  the  Socialist  party  is  not  a  capitalist  party,  nor  a 
middle  class  party,  but  a  revolutionary  working  class  party, 
whose  historic  mission  is  to  conquer  capitalism  on  the  political 
battle-field,  take  control  of  government  and  through  the  public 
powers  take  possession  of  the  means  of  wealth  production,  abolish 
wage-slavery  and  emancipate  all  workers  and  all  humanity. 

The  people  are  as  capable  of  achieving  their  industrial  free- 
dom as  they  were  to  secure  their  political  liberty  and  both  arc 
necessary  to  a  free  nation. 

The  capitalist  system  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modem  society.  It  is  outgrown  and  fetters  the  forces  of 
progress.  Industrial  and  commercial  competition  are  largely  of 
the  past.  The  handwriting  blazes  on  the  wall.  Centralization  and 
combination  are  the  modern  forces  in  industrial  and  commerdal 
life.  Competition  is  breaking  down,  and  co-operation  is  sup- 
planting it. 

The  hand  tools  of  early  times  are  used  no  more.  Mammoth 
machines  have  taken  their  places.  A  few  thousand  capitalists 
own  them  and  many  millions  of  workingmen  use  them. 

All  the  wealth  the  vast  army  of  labor  produces  above  its 
subsistence  is  taken  by  the  machine  owning  capitalists,  who  also 
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own  the  land  and  the  mills,  the  factories,  railroads  and  mines,  the 
forests  and  fields  and  all  other  means  of  poroduction  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Hence  wealth  and  poverty,  millionaires  and  beggars,  castles 
and  caves,  luxury  and  squalor,  painted  parasites  on  the  boulevard 
and  painted  poverty  among  the  red  lights. 

Hence  strikes,  boycotts,  riots,  murder,  suicide,  insanity,  pros- 
titution on  a  fearful  and  increasing  scale. 

ThJ^  capitalist  parties  can  do  nothing.  They  are  a  part,  an 
iniquitous  part  of  the  foul  and  decaying  system. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  death* 

Capitalism  is  dying  and  its  extremities  are  already  decom- 
posing. The  blotches  upon  the  surface  show  that  the  blood  no 
longer  circulates.  The  time  is  near  when  the  cadaver  will  have 
to  be  removed  and  the  atmosphere  purified. 

In  contrast  with  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions, 
where  politicians  were  the  puppets  of  plutocracy,  the  convention 
of  the  Socialist  party  consisted  of  working  men  and  women  fresh 
from  their  labors,  strong,  clean,  wholesome,  self-reliant,  ready  to 
do  and  dare  for  the  cause  of  labor,  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Proud  indeed  am  I  to  have  been  chosen  by  such  a  body  of  men 
and  women  to  bear  aloft  the  proletarian  standard  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  heartily  do  I  endorse  the  clear  and  cogent  platform  of 
the  party  which  appeals  with  increasing  force  and  eloquence  to 
the  whole  working  class  of  the  country. 

To  my  associate  upon  the  national  ticket  I  give  my  hand  with 
all  my  heart.  Ben  Hanford  typifies  the  working  class  and  fitly 
represents  the  historic  mission  and  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

CLOSING  WORDS. 

These  are  stirring  days  for  living  men.  The  day  of  crisis  is 
drawing  near  and  socialists  are  exerting  all  their  power  to  prepare 
the  people  for  it. 

The  old  order  of  society  can  survive  but  little  longer.  Social- 
ism is  next  in  order.  The  swelling  minority  sounds  warning  of 
the  impending  change.  Soon  that  minority  will  be  the  majority 
and  then  will  come  the  co-operative  commonwealth. 

Every  workingman  should  rally  to  the  standard  of  his  class 
and  hasten  the  full-orbed  day  of  freedom. 

Every  progressive  democrat  must  find  his  way  in  our  direction 
and  if  he  will  but  free  himself  from  prejudice  and  study  the 
principles  of  socialism  he  will  soon  be  a  sturdy  supporter  of  our 

party. 

Every  sympathizer  with  labor,  every  friend  of  justice,  every 
lover  of  humanity  should  support  the  Socialist  party  as  the  only 
party  that  is  organized  to  abolish  industrial  slavery,  the  prolific 
source  of  the  giant  evils  that  afflict  the  people. 

Who  with  a  heart  in  his  breast  can  look  upon  Colorado  with- 
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out  keenly  feeling  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  capitalism!  Re- 
pression will  not  help  her.  Brutality  will  only  brutalize  her. 
Private  ownership  and  wage-slavery  are  the  curse  of  Colorado. 
Only  socialism  will  save  Colorado  and  the  nation. 

The  overthrow  of  capitalism  is  the  object  of  the  Sodalist 
party.  It  will  not  fuse  with  any  other  party  and  it  would  rather 
die  than  compromise. 

The  Socialist  party  comprehends  the  magnitude  of  its  task 
and  has  the  patience  of  preliminary  defeat  and  the  faith  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

The  working  class  must  be  emancipated  by  the  working  dass. 

Woman  must  be  given  her  true  place  in  society  by  the  work- 
ing class. 

Child  labor  must  be  abolished  by  the  working  dass. 

Society  must  be  reconstructed  by  the  working  dass. 

The  working  class  must  be  employed  by  the  working  class. 

The  fruits  of  labor  must  be  enjoyed  by  the  working  class. 

War,  bloody  war,  must  be  ended  by  the  working  dass. 

These  are  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Socialist  party  and 
we  fearlessly  proclaim  them  to  our  fellowmen. 

We  know  our  cause  is  just  and  that  it  must  prevail. 

With  faith  and  hope  and  courage  we  hold  our  heads  erect 
and  with  dauntless  spirit  marshal  the  working  class  for  the  march 
from  Capitalism  to  Socialism,  from  Slavery  to  Freedom,  from 
Barbarism  to  Civilization.  * 


The  Rise  of  Labor  in  America. 

LABOR  has  ever  moved  onward  and  upward.  •  There  may 
have  been  times  when  the  advance  was  so  slow  as  to  be 
imperceptible  with  our  standards  of  measurement.  Many 
times  contemporary  observers  proclaimed  a  retrogression.  But 
these  seeming  retreats  were  but  rearrangements  of  the  forces. 
When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  permit  of  a  view  of  the  new 
formation  it  was  always  seen  to  occupy  a  higher  point  than  the 
previous  one. 

The  chapter  which  treats  of  the  American  division  of  the  army 
of  toil  offers  no  exception  to  this  story  of  general  progress.  The 
condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  pn>ducers  of  wealth  to-day 
leaves  much  of  which  to  complain.  Yet  considered  as  a  whole, 
from  the  time  when  the  British  flag  waved  over  a  few  colonists 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  when  in  the  grasp  of  American  capital- 
ists the  young  stars  and  stripes  were  bourne  as  the  emblem  of 
plutocratic  tyranny  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  prep- 
ress has  been  so  great  as  to  be  almost  inconceivable.  The  So- 
cialist should  be  the  first  to  recognize  this  fact.  It  is  he  who  is 
ever  telling  of  the  oonring  triumph  of  labor,  who  never  wearies  of 
predicting  the  better  things  that  lie  before.  It  would  augur  poor 
for  the  realization  of  his  prophecies  if  the  past  showed  that  the 
face  of  labor  was  turned  the  other  way.  A  retreating  army  is 
poor  material  with  which  to  conquer  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth. It  is  largely  because  the  army  of  toil  has  ever  been 
marching  forward  that  we  are  assured  of  coming  victory. 

When  the  economic  development  of  the  American  colonies 
reached  the  point  where  the  ruling  classes  of  the  colonies  required 
political  independence  from  England  as  a  necessity  for  further 
evolution,  there  were  four  classes  of  manual  laborers  in  this  coun- 
try,— slaves,  convict  servants,  redemptioners  and  wage-workers. 
The  latter  were  least  important  of  all  in  the  industrial  economy. 
Even  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  much  worse  then  that  when 
almost  a  century  later  the  master  was  freed  from  caring  for  him, 
save  when  his  labor  returned  a  profit  There  was  practically  no 
check  on  the  brutality  of  the  owner.  The  slave  had  no  more 
rights  than  the  cattle  or  horses  with  whom  he  was  listed  as  a  part 
of  his  master's  possessions.  Convict  servants  were  ranked  one 
step  above  the  slaves,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  their 
superiority  consisted  save  in  the  limited  term  of  their  servitude. 
They  were  convicted  felons,  political  or  otherwise  whr>  had  been 
sent  to  America  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  of  the  expense  of 
their  imprisonment  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  figures 
as  to  their  numbers  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  a  hundred 
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thousand  all  together  were  dumped  upon  America's  shores  during 
the  colonial  period. 

Next  in  the  upward  scale  of  servitude  came  the  redemptioner  or 
indented  servant.  These  were  men,  women  and  children  who  de- 
sired to  escape  from  the  hideous  conditions  which  the  factory  sys- 
tem was  introducing  into  England,  but  who  did  not  have  tfie 
money  to  pay  their  passage  to  America.  In  order  to  procure  this 
passage  money  they  sold  themselves  into  temporary  slavery  to  the 
master  of  the  ship  or  some  immigration  agent  in  America. 

''On  reaching  port  the  owner  or  master,  whose  servants  they  then 
became,  sold  them  for  their  passage  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  for  what  he 
could  get.  When  a  ship  laden  with  one  to  three  hundred  such  persons 
arrived,  we  will  say  at  Philadelphia,  the  immigrants,  arranged  in  a  long 
line,  were  marched  at  once  to  a  magistrate  and  forced  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  or,  later,  to  the  United  States,  and  then  marched 
back  to  the  ship  to  be  sold.  If  a  purchaser  was  not  forthcoming  and  they 
remained  on  shipboard  until  the  month  had  passed,  they  were  freauently 
sold  to  speculators  who  drove  them,  chained  together,  sometimes  through 
the  country,  from  farm  to  farm  in  search  of  a  purchaser. 

'  *  The  contract  signed,  the  newcomer  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a 
slave,  and  in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  code  was  classed  with  negro 
slaves  and  Indians.  None  could  marry  without  consent  of  the  master  or 
mistress  under  penalty  of  an  addition  of  one  year's  service  to  the  time  set 
forth  in  the  indenture.  They  were  worked  hard,  were  dressed  in  the  cast- 
off  clothes  of  their  owners,  and  might  be  flogged  as  often  as  the  master  or 
mistress  thought  necessary.  If  they  ran  away,  at  least  two  days  might 
be  added  to  their  time  of  service  for  each  day  they  were  absent.  Father, 
mother  and  children  could  be  sold  to  different  buyers. '  '^ 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  that  the  competition  of  these  classes 
would  not  permit  the  wage-worker  to  rise  much  above  the  condi- 
tion of  these  black  and  white  chattel  slaves.  Hence  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that: 

* '  He  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  earned  less  wages  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  was  paid  at  irregular  intervals,  and  if  not  paid  at  all  had  no 
lien  on  the  product  of  his  labor.  If  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into 
debt,  though  it  were  for  but  a  sixpence  or  a  penny,  he  might  at  the  will  of 
his  creditor  be  torn  from  his  family  and  cast  into  jail,  there  to  remain 
until  the  debt  and  the  prison  charges  were  paid  or  he  died  of  hunger  and 
disease. ' '  * 

The  Revolution  brought  no  improvement  to  any  of  these  classes. 
Indeed  its  close  found  them  in  an  even  more  pitiable  condition  than 
its  beginning.  The  debtor's  prisons  were  filled  to  repletion,  and 
this  fact  alone  prevented  more  imprisonments.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  began  a  mighty  migration  of  the  workers  toward 
the  West,  a  march  away  from  civilization  back  to  savage  freedom 
that  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  stopped  only  when  East 
met  West  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  in  itself  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  conditions  of  the  American  laborer, — ^that  he  wel- 
comed the  privations  of  the  pioneer  and  fled  back  through  ages  of 

(1)    "The  Acquialtlon  of  the  Political,   Social  and  Industrial  Rights  of 
Man  In  ATnerlca,"  J.  B.  McMaster,  pp.  84-85. 
(2)    Ibid. 
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social  progress,  to  reach  the  primeval  savagery  of  the  frontier. 
But  after  all  he  was  moving  tlie  wrong  way.  The  freedom  which 
he  sought  could  only  be  secured  by  passing  through  capitalism, 
not  by  fleeing  from  it.  In  securing  freedom  from  social  restraint 
he  became  a  slave  to  physical  environment.  To  be  sure  the  latter 
was  less  galling  to  the  spirit  since  ages  of  evolution  had, taught 
him  to  look  upon  nature  with  something  of  love  and  to  rejoice  in 
each  victory  gained.  Even  here  also,  the  savagery  of  gunpowder, 
rifle  and  ax  is  a  countless  centuries-long  stride  beyond  the  savage- 
ry of  knotted  club  and  chipped  stone.  Yet  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
was  hard — bitter  hard.  The  poorly  chinked  log  cabin,  open  often 
on  one  side,  with  chimney  made  of  crossed  sticks  daubed  with 
mud,  while  a  long  ways  ahead  of  the  open  fire  in  a  cave  of  our 
earliest  ancestors,  was  still  far  from  a  perfect  shelter  against  the 
blasts  of  a  northern  winter.  Buckskin  and  homespun  were  cer- 
tainly superior  to  shoddy  hand-me-downs,  but  few  modern  work- 
ers would  care  to  exchange  their  present  bill  of  fare  for  the  steady 
diet  of  Indian  corn  and  wild  game  that  made  up  the  pioneer's 
dietary. 

COMING  OF  THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

With  the  War  of  1 812  there  came  the  beginning  of  a  great 
industrial  change  that  was  to  be  fraught  with  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  working  class  of  America.  This  war,  with  the 
embargo  that  preceded  it,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  con- 
temporary Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe,  shut  the  United  States 
off  from  the  commercial  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  this 
isolation  acted  like  a  hot-house  upon  the  industrial  germs  that 
were  just  beginning  to  sprout  in  American  soil.  New  manu- 
factories sprang  up  on  every  side.  Industry  began  to  leave  the 
household  and  enter  the  factory.  The  tool  was  laid  aside  for  the 
machine.  The  craftsman  became  the  wage-worker.  It  was  to 
take  another  half  century  and  another  war — ^this  time  an  internal 
conflict  between  competing  system  of  exploitation — to  fully  es- 
tablish the  factory  system  in  America.  But  by  1820  its  first 
phases  were  evident  and  its  first  effects  began  to  be  seen  among 
the  workers. 

The  new  machines  made  possible  the  utilization  of  the  labor- 
power  embodied  in  the  persons  of  women  and  children,  and  soon 
all  the  horrors  of  the  factory  system,  which  Engels  in  his  "Con- 
ditions of  the  Working  Class"  and  Marx  in  "Capital,"  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  writers  have  described  for  us,  were  being  repeated 
in  America.  We  hear  of  women  and  children  being*  beaten,  of 
alms-houses  robbed  to  furnish  human  flesh  for  the  factory  canni- 
bal, of  mere  babes  dragged  from  their  playgrounds  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Moloch  of  capitalism ;  until  the  Southern  owners  of 
negro  chattel  slaves  cried  shame  at  the  Northern  owners  of  wage- 
slaves. 
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But  the  factory  demands  the  gathering  of  workers  in  great  in- 
dustrial armies  and  physical  contiguity  and  common  economic  in- 
terests are  the  first  steps  to  socisd  solidarity  and  human  brother- 
hood. So  it  was  that  these  horrible  sufferings  of  American  labor 
proved  to  be  but  the  birth  pangs  of  the  great  labor  movement 
The  first  germs  of  organization  that  can  really  be  looked  upon 
as  related  to  the  modern  trade  union  are  found  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  organizations  which 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  existed  prior  to  that  date  seem  to 
have  been  rather  guilds  than  unions  and  indeed  many  of  the 
guild  characteristics  lived  on  well  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  by  1830  there  was  in  progress  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  at  least,  something  well  worth 
the  name  of  a  "labor  movement." 

Three  phases  of  this  movement  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  the  first  place  it  included  a  clearly  developed  trade 
union  movement,  embracing  such  trades  as  the  type-setters,  hat- 
ters, tailors,  ship-wrights  and  calkers,  carpenters  and  rope- 
makers.*  These  sought  through  the  usual  methods  of  strike  and 
boycott  to  secure  better  prices  for  the  labor  power  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  second  phase  is  one  which  is  never  found  absent  from 
the  labor  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  a 
continual  cry  for  some  form  of  co-operative  activity.  This  phase 
found  expression  in  the  organization  of  numerous  co-operative^ 
enterprises,  and  finally,  with  the  coming  of  Robert  Owen  to 
America  and  the  introduction  of  other  forces  which  we  shall 
discuss  later,  burst  forth  in  a  large  number  of  communistic  col- 
onies, that  for  a  half  century  were  to  become  the  ignis  fatuus  to 
lead  a  host  of  workers  into  a  morass  of  failure  and  despair.  This 
side  of  the  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered  by  Nordoff, 
Hinds,  Ely  and  Hilquit  that  it  need  not  trouble  us  farther. 

The  third  feature  which  attracts  our  attention  is  also  one  which 
in  a  more  or  less  distinct  form  is  never  absent  from  any  true  labor 
movement.  This  was  the  political  phase.  In  New  York  city  and 
Philadelphia  the  political  activity  of  the  laborers  became  of  con- 
siderable importance;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  succeeded 
in  electing  one  Ebenezer  Ford  to  the  New  York  state  assembly. 
This  party  also  had  candidates  in  various  cities  and  took  part  in 
several  minor  elections.  The  principal  features  of  their  platform 
were  demands  for  a  mechanic's  lien  law,  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  taxation  of  church  property,  opposition  to  inherit- 
ance of  wealth,  Sunday  mails,  freedom  of  public  lands,  equal 
rights  for  women,  homestead  law,  and  abolition  of  the  existing 
militia  system.    A  large  number  of  these  demands  were  granted, 

(1)  Bee  on  this  stage  of  the  labor  movement  McMaster's  "History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,*'  Vol  V.  pp.  82-108.  and  "The  Acquisition  of  the 
Political.  Social  and  Industrial  Rights  of  Man  In  America."  pp.  54-61  and 
89-110;  Ely's  "Labor  Movement  In  America,"  pp.  84-60;  McNeil's  "The  Labor 
Movement,"  pp.  66-123;  Slmonds'  "Story  of  Labor  in  AU  Ages,"  pp.  436-444. 
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doubtless  in  no  small  degree  because  of  the  work  of  these  first 
labor  agitators,  although  our  histories  are  significantly  silent  on 
this  point. 

Another  phase  still  is  worthy  of  attention  and  that  is  that  the 
first  signs  of  a  labor  press  appeared  during  this  period.  "The 
Workingmen's  Advocate"  was  published  for  several  years  in  New 
York  city.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age"  appeared  in  Rochester,  and 
Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  among  the  otfier  cities 
in  which  papers  championing  the  cause  of  labor  were  published. 
A  perusal  of  these  first  straggling  members  of  what  has  now 
become  a  mighty  army  fills  one  with  considerable  admiration  for 
the  movement  of  which  they  were  a  part.  They  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  average  "pure  and  simple"  publication  of  the 
present  time,  and  lest  that  be  taken  as  a  left  handed  compliment, 
I  hasten  to  say  that  in  all  but  trade  matters  they  were  even 
superior  to  these  latter  day  organs  of  trade  unionism. 

But  this  was  a  movement  "bom  out  of  due  time"  and  it  fell  a 
victim  to  a  multitude  of  foes  both  from  within  and  without.  The 
"humanistic"  movement  with  its  transcendental  moonshine  was 
just  sweeping  over  New  England  and  it  hastened  to  attach  its 
miasmic  sentimentalism  to  the  infant  labor  movement.  In  this 
it  was  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the  influence  of  ..Owen, 
whose  vagaries  were  of  just  the  kind  to  fit  in  with  those  of  the 
Elmersonian  school  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
parent and  superficial  antagonism.  In  view  of  these  and  the 
further  facts  about  to  be  cited  it  should  be  seen  that  to  call  this 
njovement  a  part  of  an  "Owenite  period"  in  American  history 
involves  a  total  misunderstanding  of  American  life  and  social 
history. 

On  the  political  side  the  movement  was  sidetracked  into  a  mass 
of  vagaries,  whose  very  names  of  "Loco-Foco,"  "Anti-Masonic" 
and  "Know  Nothing"  are  eloquent  of  the  confusion  and  mud- 
dledom  from  which  they  sprang.  Industrially  the  movement  was 
also  short-lived.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  building 
of  railroads,  and  especially  the  marvelously  rapid  settlement  of 
the  great  Middle  West  so  disarranged  industrial  conditions  and 
transposed  class  lines  as  to  destroy  those  characters  of  social 
stability  in  industrial  cleavage  which  are  essential  to  a  strong 
permanent  labor  movement. 

But  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  workers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  measures  for  which  these  pioneers 
in  labor's  cause  stood  will  go  far  to  show  that  a  great  forward 
stride  had  been  nmde  and  that  this  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
the  blows  struck  by  those  who  sought  to  free  themselves.  Man- 
hood suffrage  was  almost  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  almost  universal  at  the  close.     Imprisonment  for  debt 
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was  universal  at  the  beginning,  abolished  at  the  close.  The  foun- 
dations of  our  public  school  system,  our  homestead  law,  and  most 
olL  the  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  working  class  date 
from  this  period 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE  MODERN   MOVEMENT. 

This  period  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  can  be  passed 
over  with  a  rather  short  discussion.  This  is  more  especially  true 
since  it  will  be  quite  fully  covered  in  the  articles  on  ''Industrial 
Concentration  in  America,"  which  are  now  running  through  the 
Review. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  saw  almost  no  trace  of  the  labor 
movement  that  had  flourished  thirty  years  before.  Indeed  it  had 
almost  completely  disappeared  frcwn  even  the  memories  of  the 
workers  of  '65,  and  the  whole  task  was  begun  anew.  But. the 
war  had  left  a  new  industrial  organization  behind  it,  with  much 
larger  business  units  than  had  ever  existed  before.  Men  brought 
together  by  thousands  in  the  shops,  mines  and  factories,  and  on 
the  railroads,  soon  began  to  organize  in  unions.  Most  of  the 
strong  "international"  unions  of  today  had  their  origin  in  the  ten 
years  following  the  war.  Then  came  the  Knights  of  Labor  with 
its  rocket-like  upward  shoot  and  corresponding  drop;  the  fierce 
eight-hour  struggle  of  the  "8o's ;"  the  first  bloc3y  grapple  with  a 
government  completely  capitalized,  in  Pittsburg  in  ^y ;  the  tinker- 
ing with  Populism ;  the  rise  of  the  labor  fakir,  accompan)dng  the 
capture  of  the  labor  movement  by  the  Republicans,  with  the 
cry  of  "protection  and  high  wages ;"  the  appearance  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  its  growth  and  present  strength  and  weakness ;  the  grand 
rallying  of  the  railroad  workers  in  the  A.  R.  U.,  and  their  mag- 
nificent, desperate,  deadly  battle  at  Pullman ;  and  finally  and  most 
important  of  all  the  steady  growth  of  an  intelligent  class  conscious 
rebelliousness  and  its  expression  in  the  Socialist  party.  ITiese 
are  but  a  few  of  the  events  that  have  been  crowded  into  the 
past  thirty  years  and  whoever  examines  them  closely  will  see 
certain  definite  lines  of  evolution  appearing,  and  those  lines  lead 
onward  and  upward.  Through  the  awful  turmoil  of  Pittsburg 
and  Pullman,  and  Homestead,  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Hazleton, 
and  Colorado  we  trace  a  thin  red  line  of  growing  class  intelli- 
gence. 

Qxncentrated  ownership  and  operation  teach  the  lesson  of  com- 
pulsory co-operative  labor,  and  drill  the  workers  into  industrial 
armies.  Corporate  management  points  out  the  fact  of  depersonali- 
zation of  industry  and  shows  the  uselessness  of  a  mere  pTiSsessor 
separated  from  management  and  organization.  Consolidated 
trustified  capital  proves  the  permanency  of  the  wage-labor  caste 
while  capitalism  remains,  by  cutting  off  all  hope  of  escape  across 
the  class  line  between  master  and  man.  The  trade  unim  move- 
ment teaches  the  possibility  of  working  class  action,  not  only 
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apart  from  but  hostile  to  the  master  class.  Strikes,  lock-outs  and 
boycotts  intensify  the  class  antagonism  until  it  develops  into  a 
conscious  intelligent  class  struggle.  The  bold  use  of  government 
by  the  capitalists  to  protect  their  interests,  to  further  commerce, 
and  crush  resisting  workers,  points  the  way  to  political  action  by 
the  laborers  in  defense  of  their  interests.  The  ever  present  barrier 
of  private  ownership  blocking  all  efforts  of  the  workers  to  reach 
the  source  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  wealth  production  teach 
them  at  last  to  demand  the  abolition  of  that  barrier  and  the 
transference  of  the  title  deeds  to  life  to  the  collective  control  of 
all  who  live  and  help  to  make  life  possible. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  laborers  of  America  grow  conscious  of  the 
interests,  powers  and  mission  of  their  class.  In  the  beginning  the 
labor  movement  is  like  some  great  natural  force,  capable  of 
infinite  good  or  harm  as  chance  may  decide  or  a  higher  power 
direct.  Its  tremendous  blind  energies  like  those  of  fire  or  wind 
or  water  are  used  by  others,  to  work  their  purpose,  often  to  the 
destruction,  always  to  the  enslavement  of  the  workers.  They 
fight  battles,  build  industries,  support  society  but  klways  in  blind 
ignorance  of  reason  or  results.  But  finally  the  spirit  of  class 
rebellion  arises.  At  first  it  too  is  blind,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
labor  giant  as  he  tosses  his  monstrous  limbs  about  work  only  evil, 
or  if  good  results  it  is  because  his  strength  has  been  used  by 
others  not  because  he  used  it.  But  gradually  his  efforts  gain  more 
intelligence.  The  strike  and  boycott  and  trade  union  supplant  the 
mad  use  of  club  and  torch  and  powder.  Then  new  methods  still 
come  with  growing  intelligence.  The  whole  great  mass  of  work- 
ers learns  to  think  and  act  as  an  army,  not  a  mob.  It  utilizes 
all  the  teachings  of  modem  science  to  stock  its  armory  and  give 
skill  to  its  hands.  It  ransacks  history  and  pores  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  present  society  to  learn  of  its  mission  and  the  meth- 
ods to  acawnplish  it. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  when  labor  becomes  class 
CONSCIOUS,  there  is  no*  resisting  its  advance.  Its  tremendous 
elemental  strength  is  still  with  it,  but  to  the  resistless  power  of  its 
numberless  host  it  has  added  a  conscious  directing  power.  It  is 
as  if  steam  had  found  a  brain  amid  the  watery  vapors,  as  if  the 
cyclone  had  developed  a  nervous  system  or  the  law  of  gravitation 
had  taught  itself  to  think.  Before  such  an  incarnation  of  irre- 
sistible elemental  force,  intelligently,  consciously  directed,  such 
puny  barriers  as  traditional,  man-made  legal  fetters  will  be  but 
as  bonds  of  straw  upon  an  earthquake,  as  chaff  before  the  hurri- 
cane. A.  M.  Simons. 


Assassination  of  Von  Plehve. 

Appeal  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Civilized  World. 


TO  YOU,  citizens  of  the  civilized  world,  who  enjoy  primal 
liberties  and  individual  and  social  rights,  we,  Russian  revo- 
lutionary socialists,  address  this  appeal  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  explanation. 

Russia  has  no  revolutionary  bourgeoisie  like  that  which  else- 
where, leaning  upon  the  working  masses,  whose  class  interests  it 
was  soon  to  betray,  has  broken  the  yoke  of  absolutism  and  con- 
quered the  rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen. 

It  is  we  then,  strugglers  grouped  round  the  flag  of  Intemar 
tional  revolutionary  socialism  and  marching  in  advance  of  the 
awakening  masses  of  laborers,  whom  the  political  destinies  of  our 
country  have  •  transformed  into  spokesmen  of  the  political  and 
social  demands  of  all  modern  Russia. 

Yes,  citizens,  the  bloody  act  of  justice  which  has  just  been 
accomplished  by  the  Organization  for  Combat  (Boievaia  Orgoni- 
satsia)  of  our  party  and  of  which  the  Central  Committee  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  upon  itself  the  full  and  complete  responsi- 
bility in  the  face  of  history  and  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
nations,  this  act  is  neither  an  isolated  fact  nor  the  action  of  an 
individual. 

It  is  deliberately  and  after  ripe  reflection  that  the  party  has 
seen  itself  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  the  nefarious  policy  of  the 
actual  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Viatcheslaf  von  Plehwe,  as  it  has  already  crushed  or  attempted 
to  crush  the  instruments  of  the  same  policy :  his  last  predecessor, 
Sipiaguine;  the  executioner  of  peasants,  Prince  Obolensky;  the 
murderer  of  working  men,  Bogdanovitch,  and  other  local  tyrants 
or  insulters  of  political  prisoners  or  exiles. 

In  this  our  party  is  only  taking  up  the  tradition  of  the  ener- 
getic struggle  carried  on  by  The  Will  of  the  People  (Narodnaia 
Volia)  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Marx  and  Engels 
saw  the  vanguard  of  the  world-wide  social  revolution. 

The  execution  of  the  public  man  in  whom*  were  incarnated  all 
the  abominations  and  all  the  horrors  of  czarism  has  called  forth 
from  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  in  spite  of  all  its 
habitual  and  conventional  reticence,  a  cry  of  relief  coming  from  a 
conscience  at  last  emancipated. 

It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  point  morals  on  the  political 
and  ethical  significance  of  this  act. 

Viatcheslaf  von  Plehwe  has  been  executed: 

I.    Because  it  is  he  who,  twenty  years  ago,  caused  our  bro- 
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thers  of  The  Will  of  the  People  to  be  entonibed  in  the  stone  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  Schusselbourg  and 
directed  such  persecutions  against  them,  contrary  to  the  laws 
even  of  the  Muscovite  Empife,  that  many  of  them  died  there, 
victims  of  their  privations  and  of  the  insanity  excited  by  these 
infernal  conditions,  while  the  few  survivors  continued  still  to 
drag  out  a  horrible  life. 

2.  Because  it  is  he  who,  once  more  omnipotent  tyrant  of 
Russia,  had  renewed  in  an  aggravated  form  the  policy  of  unspeak- 
able reprisals  against  the  intellectuals,  the  laborers,  the  peasants, 
against  every  one  who  lives,  thinks  and  suffers  in  Russia.  It  is 
he  who,  during  the  two  years  of  his  irresponsible  ministry  to  the 
melancholy  Sultan  of  the  North,  has  destroyed  on  the  scaffold 
or  has  buried  alive  in  the  tomb  of  our  bastiles,  Balmachef,  Leek- 
ert,  Guerchoudi,  Froumkine  and  many  other  valiant  champions  of 
right  and  liberty;  it  is  he  who  pierced  with  the  bullets  of  his 
soldiers  a  hundred  workingmen's  breasts  at  Oufa,  who  flooded 
with  the  blood  of  proletarians  the  pavements  of  our  industrial 
centres  of  the  South ;  it  is  he  who  raised  to  the  level  of  a  regular 
institution  in  our  political  prisons  the  worst  outrages  and  mutila- 
tion of  those  detained  there,  even  to  the  violation  of  women,  and 
the  cutting  off  by  sabres  of  the  arms  of  prisoners  against  the 
knees  of  their  executioners;  it  is  he  who  at  the  time  of  the 
agrarian  movement  of  1902  caused  the  flogging  of  throngs  of 
peasants,  the  violation  of  their  wives  and  daughters  by  drtmken 
Cossacks,  and  who  fixed  collective  responsibility  for  offenses  upon 
entire  villages,  a  thing  unheard  of  since  the  times  of  Oriental 
despotism  and  barbarous  tribes.  . 

3.  Because  it  is  he  who,  wishing  to  oppose  the  ever  rising 
flood  of  the  revolution,  forced  himself  to  stir  up  enmities  between 
different  nationalities  of  the  Empire,  to  oppose  them  to  each 
other  and  all  of  them  to  "Holy  Russia,"  orthodox  and  loyal; 
it  is  he  who  pushed  to  extremities  the  Russification  of  Finland, 
crushing  the  Constitution  of  the  loyal  and  peaceful  country;  it 
is  he  who  bitterly  pursued  the  Poles,  the  Armenians,  the  Jews, 
organizing  against  these  last,  at  Kichinef  and  at  Gomel,  a  verit- 
able Saint  Bartholomew,  where  the  poor  Russian  helots,  crazed 
by  brandy  and  instructed  by  the  police,  hurled  themselves  upon 
old  men,  women  and  children,  as  wretched  as  themselves,  in- 
flicting tortures  surpassing  the  imagination  of  a  Saadi. 

4*  Because  it  is  he  who  attempted  to  envelop  in  a  single 
network  of  international  police  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
attempting  to  entail  upon  them  the  outworn  regime  of  czarism, 
venturing  to  spread  everywhere  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany 
traps  for  the  Russian  revolutionists  who  had  escaped  the  talons 
of  the  Muscovite  eagle. 

5.  Because,  finally,  it  is  he  who  always  pursuing  his  policy  of 
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diversion,  bent  all  his  influence  upon  the  czar  to  provoke  the  war 
with  Japan,  and  thus  plunged  the  unhappy  country  into  one  of 
the  most  sinister  adventures  that  history  has  ever  known,  coldly 
sacrificing  to  the  appetites  of  his  friends  the  filibusters,  Bezo- 
brasof,  Alexeief  &  Co.,  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  young 
men,  and  billions  of  rubles  extracted  from  the  famishing  exist- 
ence and  the  superhuman  labor  of  the  entire  nation. 

And  it  is  for  these  crimes  against  the  nation  and  the  country, 
against  civilization  and  humanity  that  Viatcheslaf  von  Plehwe 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  by  the  Organization  of 
Combat. 

And  now  we  address  this  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
world,  and  we  say  to  them :  Upon  you  falls  the  task  of  propaga- 
ting in  free  countries  true  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
duel  now  in  progress  between  the  autocracy  and  modern  Russia. 
This  duel  will  end  only  with  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the 
adversaries,  which  will  be  czarism,  vanquished  by  the  Revolution, 
by  the  Russian  nation  at  last  free. 

Do  not  lend  ear  to  the  interested  calumnies  of  the  partisans  of 
czarism,  who  wish  to  transform  us  into  barbarians,  enemies  of 
civilization,  it  is  to  break  the  barbarous  mold  of  despotism,  it  is  to 
liberate  a  great  nation  from  the  czarist  yoke,  to  give  it  access  to 
modem  civilization,  to  unite  the  country  with  representative 
institutions,  that  we  revolutionary  socialists  are  struggling  at  this 
moment,  not  only  for  our  flag,  but  for  the  liberals  and  democratic 
demands  of  all  modem  Russia. 

The  necessary  vigor  of  our  means  of  combat  should  not  conceal 
the  truth  from  any  one;  we  are  foremost  in  verbally  reproving, 
as  has  been  done  by  our  heroic  predecessors  of  The  Will  of  the 
People,  the  tactics  of  terrorism  in  free  countries,  but  in  Russia 
where  despotism  excludes  all  open  political  conflict  and  knows 
only  arbitrary  power,  where  there  is  no  recourse  against  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  absolute  power  in  all  degrees  of  the  omnipotent 
bureaucracy,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  oppose  to  the  violence  of 
tyranny  the  force  of  revolutionary  justice. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  apart  from  the  special 
activity  of  The  Organization  of  Combat,  all  the  efforts  of  our 
party  are,  and  always  will  be,  devoted  to  the  propaganda  of 
socialism  among  the  laborers  and  peasants  and  to  the  revolution- 
ary organization  of  the  masses  in  full  communion  of  ideas  with 
them  conformably  to  our  revolutionary  socialist  programme. 

We  hope  then  that,  in  this  historic  stmggle  for  liberty  you, 
citizens  of  the  civilized  world,  will  be  at  heart  with  the  champions 
of  right  and  justice.    (Signed) 

The  Central  Committee 
Of  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party. 

(See  Foreign  Department  for  comment  on  above  article. — Ed.) 


The  Socialist  Vote  of  the  World. 

THE  national  secretary  of  the  Socialist  party  recently  issued  a 
statement  of  the  total  Socialist  vote  of  the  world  by  coun- 
tries and  years,  taken  from  the  June  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Review.  These  figures  have  been  reproduced 
in  almost  every  Socialist  paper  in  the  United  States,  showing  that 
they  "filled  a  long  felt  want"  Although  they  were  com- 
piled with  the  greatest  possible  care,  includii^  a  consultation  of 
the  files  of  hundreds  of  Socialist  papers  and  official  party  docu- 
ments, and  oomsiderable  correspondence  with  the  Eurppean  com- 
rades, several  errors  were  still  unavoidable.  It  so  happens  that 
Dr.  Robert  Michels,  of  Germany,  was  engaged  upon  a  similar 
compilation  at  the  same  time  and  the  results  of  his  work  ap- 
peared in  the  Neue  Zeit  for  July  i6,  1904.  A  comparison  of  his 
results  With  those  obtained  by  me  in  the  article  published  in  the 
June  Review  (which  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana)  shows  several  errors  in  both  articles.  Further 
information  having  also  been  obtained  from  some  other  sources 
I  have  now  corrected  the  entire  table  in  the  light  of  all  informa- 
tion naw  at  hand  and  give  herewith  what  is  certainly  the  most 
complete  compilation  of  the  Socialist  vote  of  the  world  ever 
brought  together.  There  are  doubtless  still  errors;  indeed  it  is 
certain  that  in  some  cases  the  figures  are  only  approximately 
correct,  and  some  of  these  have  been  indicated  by  a  question 
mark.  Furthermore,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  statis- 
tics of  votes,  and  especially  Socialist  votes,  may  mean  a  wholly 
different  thing  in  different  countries.  The  right  of  suffrage,  the 
method  of  party  alignment  and  organization,  party  tactics,  the 
character  of  the  government,  all  have  great  influence  on  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  and  in  almost  every  instance  these  restric- 
tions Contribute  to  lower  the  Socialist  vote  as  recorded.  So 
diverse  are  the  requirements  for  suffrage  in  the  various  countries 
that  these  figures  are  of  very  little  value  for  comparison  between 
countries.  However  they  are  the  most  prominent  standard  of 
our  progress  and  since  all  the  restrictions  work  against  the 
Socialists  it  is  certain  that  such  a  table  does  not  exaggerate  our 
strength. 

GERMANY. 


Vote.  Reprg. 

1867 30,000 8 

1871 101,000 2 

1874 35i»952 9 

1877 493»288 12 

1878 4371I58 9 

1881  311,961 12 


Vote.  Repra 

1884 549»990 24 

1887 763,128 II 

1890 I427»298 35 

1893 1,876,738 44 

1898 2,113,073 57 

1903 3,008,000 81 
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1887 

1889 120,000, 

1893 440,000. 

Vote. 
1888 2,068. 

1892 21,512. 

1894 30»I20, 

189s 34,869. 

1896 36,275. 

Vote. 

1895 55>ooo, 


FRANCE. 
Bepi*. 


Vote. 

47>ooo 19 


1898 
190a 


9 

49 

UNITED  STATES.    , 
Reprs. 


1897 
1898 
1900 
1902 


1880 

1885 

1884 

1887 2,100 

1890 I443I I 

1893 30,000 I 


Vote. 
1,464. 

Vote. 

3,59^ 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eepn. 
—  1900  . 

HOLLAND. 
Reprs. 

1897 
I9OI 


SWITZERLAND. 
Repra. 


1896 
1899 
1902 


Vote. 
1897 750,000. 


AUSTRIA. 
Reprs. 

I9OI 


1890 
1892 


189I 
1893 


Vote. 
488. 

723 

Vote. 
5,000, 

7,000. 


1896 14,000 

1898 20,000 


SWEDEN. 
Reprs. 

1893 
1902 

SPAIN. 
Reprs. 

1899 

I9OI 

1903 


Vote. 


ITALY. 
Reprs. 


1882 49,154 I 

1886 

1890 

1892 


1895 
1897 
1900 


22,061 2 

50,210 3 

27,000 7 

BELGIUM. 
Vote.               Reprs. 
1894 320,000 32  1902 

1900 344,944 331904 

*In  this  7^r  only  one-half  the  deputies  were  elected, 
test  of  the  Socialist  strength. 


Yott.               Bspra. 
790,000 SO 

880,000 48 

Vote.  Reprs. 

55,550 -r 

82,204 -p 

98424 4- 

225,903 -i- 

Vote.                Reprs. 
100,000 — 

Vote.  Reprs. 

13,500 3 

39,000 7 

Vote.  Reprs. 

40,000 I 

56,000 4 

100,000 6 

Vote.               Reprs. 
780,000 10 

Vote.                Reprs. 
1,221 — 

48,000 — 

Vote.               Reprs. 
23,000.  . .' — 

25400 — 

29,000 — 

Vote.  Reprs. 

79,434 15 

I37,8';2 16 

215,841 33 

Vote.  Reprs. 

467,000 34 

302,771 *28 

so  this  is  not  a  true 
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DENMARK. 
Vote. 


268. 
1,076. 
1,689, 
6,806. 
8408. 


Reprt. 


SERVIA 
Vote. 
1895 50,000, 

1903 6o,ooo(  ?) . 


Repn. 


1903 


1903 


1902 


CANADA. 
Vote. 
8,025 


Reprti. 


Repra. 


•  •  •  • 


1872 

1876 

1881 

1884 

1887 

1890 17,232 

1892 20,094 4 

1895 31,872 8 

1901 42,972 14 

1903 55,479 16 

NORWAY. 

Vote.  Reprs. 

1900 7440 — 

1903 24,779 — 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  total 
vote  these  same  statistics  have  been  rearranged  to  show  the  total 
Socialist  vote  of  the  world  for  each  year  during  which  there  has 
been  an  election  in  any  country,  in  which  the  Socialists  partici- 
pated. 

TOTAL  VOTE  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  YEARS. 


ARGENTINA. 
Vote. 

5,000(  ?) 

IRELAND. 
Vote. 

1,063 


Reprs. 


BULGARIA. 
Vote. 
1900 10,000. 


Reprs. 


1867 30,000 

1871 101,000 

1872 101,268 

1874 352,220 

1876 353»028 

1877 494,364 

1878 438,234 

1881 373.850 

1882 423,004 

1884 666,150 

1885  667,614 

1887   93MS4 

1889 1,109,891 


1891 1,799,060 

1892 1,798,391 

1893 2,585,898 

1894 2,914,506 

1895 3,033.718 

1896 3.056,873 

1897 3,896,602 

1898 4.515.591 

1899 4.534,591 

1900 ....4374.740 

1901  •• 4,912,740 

1902 • -5.253.054 

1903    ••••' 6,285,374 


1890 1,794,060 

This  table  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the  total  vote  of  each 
year  the  increase  (or  subtracting  the  decrease)  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Socialist  vote  of  all  those  countries  holding  elections 
during  that  year.  The  decrease  in  the  years  1878  and  1881  was 
due  to  the  falling  off  of  the  German  vote  during  the  "Laws  of 
Exception."  The  increase  since  then  represents  a  steady  yet 
rapid  advance  such  as  no  other  cause,  philosophy,  doctrine,  or 
social  movement  of  any  kind  can  parallel.         A.  M.  Simons. 


The  Socialization  of  Humanity.* 

MA.RX  and  Engels  stand  forth  in  their  true  importance, 
whenever  we  come  across  a  talented  writer  of  our  own 
time  who  has  drank  deeply  from  the  sources  of  modern 
science  and  who,  unconscious  of  the  socialist  philosophy,  attempts 
to  find  a  new  orientation  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  capital- 
ist ideas  have  left  him.  It  seems  only  a  little  step  from  radical 
bourgeois  science  to  the  historical  materialism  of  the  revolutionary 
proletariat,  and  yet  traditional  ideas  envelop  the  mind  of  such  a 
thinker  in  a  fog,  from  which  only  the  intervention  of  the  socialist 
philosophy  can  bring  relief. 

This  is  the  position  of  Charles  Kendall  Franklin  who  in  his 
Socialization  of  Humanity  oifers  what  he  calls  a  system  of  monis- 
tic philosophy  by  which  the  human  race  is  supposed  to  educate 
itself  into  a  higher  form  of  social  organization,  without  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  class  struggles.  The  author  is  well  aware  at 
the  existence  of  classes  and  tfieir  antagonistic  interests,  but  the 
emancipating  force  of  capitalist  society,  according  to  him,  will 
be  a  new  religion,  based  on  scientific  moral  and  social  senses,  not 
the  historical  action  of  a  class-conscious  proletariat. 

The  book  is  so  remarkable  and  offers  such  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  socialist 
philosophy  and  of  that  school  of  thinkers  who  ignore  the  function 
of  class  struggles  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  consid- 
erable space  to  its  discussion. 

To  the  socialist,  schooled  in  the  historical  method  of  Marx,  it 
is  evident  that  a  mind  not  guided  by  historical  materialism  and 
operating  simply  with  the  intellectual  stock  in  trade  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  bourgeois  scientist  will  involve  itself  in  many  con- 
traxlictions.  And  this  book  is  full  of  them..  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, materialistic  monism  is  naturally  deprived  of  its  just 
dues,  not  only  in  the  discussion  of  social  evolution,  but  also  in  that 
of  natural  evolution. 

In  the  perusal  of  this  book,  th^  scientific  Socialist  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  superiority  of  the  dialectic  method  over  that 
of  the  old-  line  logician  who  sees  either  nothing  but  the  special, 
or  nothing  but  the  general,  but  who  forgets  to  remember  the 
relation  of  the  special  and  general  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  again  and  again  we  feel  the  trutli  of  Joseph 
Dietzgen's  criticism  that  traditional  philosophy  is  to  blame  for 
the  tendency  towards  drawing  unnecessarily  deep  and  radical  dis- 
tinctions between  nature  and  man,  matter  and  mind,  society  and 
the  individual. 


*Tlie  Socialization  of  Humanity,  by  Charles   Kendall  Franklin.     Charles  H. 
Kerr  ft  Co.     Clothe  481  pp.,  $2.00. 
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A  few  quotations  from  Franklin  will  illustrate  how  his  work 
suffers  from  the  shortcomings  of  capitalistic  philosophy  and 
logic.  On  page  13,  e.  g.,  we  read  that  'iife  and  mind  are  de- 
veloped in  spite  of  nature,  not  with  its  assistance/'  and  in  the 
very  next  sentence  we  are  informed  that  "it  is  the  nature  of 
matter  and  energy  to  develop  life  and  mind  and  human  society, 
as  it  is  ioT  them  to  manifest  themselves  in  any  other  way.  Every- 
thing we  see  is  natural." 

On  page  23,  the  author  says  that  "the  great  difference  between 
organic  and  inorganic  reproduction  is  that  inorganic  reproduction 
is  always  by  abiogenesis,  spontaneous  generation,  and  takes  place 
whenever  the  constituents  of  an  inorganic  substance  are  present 
under  the  proper  conditions  .  .  .  yet  even  in  innrganic  com- 
pounds we  see  the  incipient  form  of  that  reproduction  which  in 
organic  compounds  is  called  sexual  reproduction."  My  criticism 
is  that  there  is  no  such  fundamental  difference  between  organic 
and  inorganic  reproduction,  between  sexual  generation  and  spon- 
taneous generation.  What  is  commonly  called  spontaneous  gen- 
eration is  in  reality  a  generation  by  physical  and  chemical  means 
as  much  as  is  sexual  generation.  The  latter  is  simply  a  special- 
ized form  of  generation.  The  author  says  so  himself  in  another 
place,  on  page  70,  where  we  learn  that  "as  the  dead  bodies  were 
the  constituents  of  new  organisms  it  is  probable  that  the  consti- 
tuents immediately  entered  into  the  new  compounds,  which  is  not 
death,  but  spontaneous  generation.  .  .  "  In  other  words, 
death  is  spontaneous  generation,  or  spontaneous  generation  is 
death,  or  death  is  but  another  form  of  life,  which  is  practically 
admitting  that  there  is  no  "spontaneous"  generation,  but  simplv 
a  succession  of  reactions  which  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  one 
organism  and  the  constitution  of  another.  Hence  sexual  genera- 
tion is  but  a  specialized  form  of  universal  generation. 

Naturally,  the  author's  conception  of  immortality  is  affected 
by  his  logic.  Immortality,  according  to  him,  implies  "a  per- 
manently adjusted  relation  between  organism  and  environment; 
or  an  environment  that  never  changes  and  a  permanently  adjusted 
organism  to  it."  He  overlooks  a  third  possibility,  viz.,  that  tliere  is 
possible  an  evolutionary  adjustment  to  an  ever  changing  environ- 
ment which  the  htiman  mind  must  learn  to  control  so.  tfiat  it  will 
always  be  perfectly  abreast  of  all  changes. 

In  speaking  of  mind  and  its  origin,  the  author  falls  into  the 
language  of  those  who  think  only  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is  now 
and  who  either  cannot  understand  that  the  human  mind  is  but  a 
specialized  form  of  mind  or,  if  they  understand  that,  forget  to 
apply  this  understanding  in  their  practical  reasoning.  When  he 
says  that  "life  and  mind  are  inseparable,"  he  means  at  best  only 
the  human  mind,  for  he  contends  on  page  97  that  "the  erroneous 
notion  that  mind  is  back  of  the  universe  comes  from  an  imperfect 
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concept  of  what  mind  really  is,  and  a  belief  that  any  and  all  order 
is  the  result  of  mind,  when  it  is  only  economic  order  that  is  so." 
He  forgets  that  even  death  is  a  form  of  life,  as  he  admitted  in 
another  place,  and  he  objects  to  Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of 
life  as  "continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations,"  maintaining  that  this  definition  ''fits  the  phenomenon 
when  it  is  highly  developed,  but  not  so  well  at 'its  commencement" 
(page  33).  However,  I  agree  with  Spencer.  There  is  life  in  an 
inorganic  chemical  compound,  in  a  crystal,  in  a  plant,  in  any  ani- 
mal, and  all  of  them  are  continually  adjusting  diemselves  to  en- 
vironment And  since  "life  and  mind  are  inseparable,"  according 
to  our  author,  the  adjustment  of  all  matter  to  its  environment  is 
mind  and  develops  mind.  The  human  mind  as  we  know  it  is  but 
the  present  day  form  of  adjustment  in  a  special  organism.  The 
question  as  to  which  was  first,  matter  or  mind,  can  simply  be 
answered  by  declaring  that  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other, 
that  one  exists  as  long  as  the  other,  that  they  are  both  eternal, 
and  that  their  origin  is  co-eternal. 

In  defining  a  "sense,"  on  page  38,  it  is  natural  that  the  author 
cannot  give  any  other  definition  under  these  circumstances  than 
that  of  "a  result  of  the  way  a  physical,  external  energy,  light, 
heat,  pressure,  and  so  forth,  registers  itself  in  an  animal  or- 
ganism." I  am  compelled,  by  tihe  dialectic  method,  to  regard 
"sense"  as  the  result  of  external  reactions  in  any  form  of  matter, 
whetiier  in  an  animal,  plant,  or  mineral  organism.  The  author, 
however,  denies  that  inorganic  matter  can  register  any  impres- 
sions. "For  example,"  he  says  on  page  41,  "if  I  touch  a  pebble 
on  my  desk,  it  none  the  less  touches  me;  but  the  difference  is 
that  there  are  registered  in  my  nervous  system  an  infinite  number 
of  previous  experiences  in  touching  similar  objects  which  perceive 
the  new  experience  and  classify  and  register  it;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  pebble,  while  it  experiences  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
its  substance  at  each  experience  of  touching,  yet  it  has  not  the 
power  to  register  them,  hence  never  acquires  sensibility.  This  is 
true  of  all  inanimate  bodies."  I  object  to  the  term*  inanimate 
bodies  and  maintain  that  any  form  of  matter  has  its  own  degree  of 
sensibility,  its  own  ability  to  register  impressions,  its  own  degree 
of  mind.  The  touch  of  a  man's  finger  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
register  an  indenture  on  the  surface  of  a  pebble,  because  the 
pebble  is  the  harder  of  the  two.  But  if  the  finger  is  warm  and  the 
pebble  cold,  the  pebble  will  register  a  change  in  temperature, 
while  the  finger  will  register  a  change  in  temperature  and  an 
impression  on  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hot  water  drops  on 
the  pebble  long  enough,  the  pebble  will  register  not  only  a  change 
in  temperature,  but  also  a  hollow  in  its  surface.  And  if  the 
pebble  is  subjected  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  it  will  under- 
go (register)  great  changes  in  its  structure.    If  exposed  to  a  very 
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high  temperature,  for  instance  in  a  volcano,  a  stone  will  turn 
into  pumice  stone,  after  registering  changes  that  transform  its 
silicates  into  lava  and  its  hard  and  heavy  material  into  a  light  and 
brittle  substance.  In  fact,  the  human  mind  would  not  exist,  had 
not  all  matter  from  time  immemorial  registered  impressions 
through  all  its  transformations  from  gas,  through  crystals,  to 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  All  forms  of  matter,  therefore, 
have  their  senses,  their  mind,  and  our  mind  is  but  a  specialized 
form  and  registers  its  impressions  by  different  means  and  in  a 
different  degree  than  other  forms  of  matter. 

From  the  author's  narrow  interpretation  of  mind  also  arises 
the  inadequacy  of  his  discussion  of  vibrations  of  the  nervous 
system.  "Scientists  do  not  admit,"  he  says  on  page  44,  "that 
the  internal  vibrations  registered  in  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
are  identical  with  the  external  vibrations  in  the  environment 
causing  them;  yet  they  must  be  identical,  or  else  we  would  have 
unlike  knowing  like  for  the  first  time  in  all  nature.  Nor  do  they 
attempt  to  explain  how  vibrations  in  the  environment  can  cause 
ideas  that  are  invariably  aroiL^^ed  by  them  and  yet  are  not  com- 
posed of  identical  vibrations."     .    .     .    And  on  page  46  he  says : 

"Only  like  can  know  like.  Just  as  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  causes 
all  other  tuning-forks  in  its  field  that  are  like  it  to  vibrate  in 
unison  with  it,  so  do  all  external  energies  cause  their  residual  rep- 
resentations in  the  nervous  tissues  of  an  animal  to  vibrate  in 
unison  with  them,  such  a  synchronism  being  knowledge  itself." 
And  on  page  jj :  "Ideas  are  identical  with  the  energies  producing 
them."  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  author  means  by  identiccd 
and  by  know.  Of  course,  an  atomi  of  carbon  can  never  feel 
(react)  exactly  like  an  atom  of  oxygen,  or  vice  versa.  There- 
fore the  one  can  never  fully  know  tiie  other,  and  in  this  sense  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  only  like  can  know  like.  But  it  is  not 
true,  that  unlike  things  cannot  know  one  another  at  all,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  reactions  in  nervous  tissue  should  be  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  vibrations  in  the  environment,  in  order 
to  be  known  as  belonging  to  a  definite  factor  in  that  environ- 
ment The  reaction  caused  by  an  atom  of  carbon  on  an  atom  of 
oxygen  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  environment,  and  by  this 
reaction  carbon  knows  oxygen  and  oxygen  knows  carbon.  A 
tuning  fork  does  not  only  vibrate  with  the  same  note  of  another 
tuning  fork  of  the  same  composition,  but  also  with  all  the  vibra- 
tions of  other  tuning  forks  to  which  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  susceptible.  In  the  one  case,  it  vibrates  harmoni- 
ously, in  the  other  case  inharmoniously.  The  fact  that  we  do  not 
hear  some  of  these  vibrations,  or  cannot  register  them  with  our 
instruments,  proves  only  our  limitations,  but  not  the  absence  of 
any  vibrations.  And  by  the  reactions  caused  by  various  vibra- 
tions, one  tuning  fork  knows  another  and  discriminates  between 
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the  various  vibrations.  Of  course,  the  knowing  and  discrimin- 
ating of  the  tuning  fork  is  different  from  that  of  the  human  mind, 
but  only  in  degree,  and  the  same  general  principle  applies  to  both 
of  them.  The  means  by  which  the  human  mind  discriminates  and 
becomes  conscious  of  its  discrimination  are  more  specialized  and 
complicated  than  those  of  the  tuning  fork,  but  the  tuning  fork  is 
as  conscious  in  its  way  as  the  human  mind  is  in  another. 

The  difference  between  the  consciousness  of  a  crystal  and  of 
a  human  brain  is  one  of  more  or  less  control  over  environment, 
but  it  is  not  a  difference  between  consciousness  and  unconscious- 
ness. Neither  is  the  difference  between  the  consciousness  or  so- 
called  unconsciousness  of  any  individual  human  brain  one  of  feel- 
ing and  not  feeling,  of  reacting  and  ceasing  to  react  It  is  only 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  reaction.  We  have  acquired  the 
faculty  of  being  conscious  only  in  a  certain  way,  under  a  certain 
environment,  but  we  have  not  acquired  the  faculty  of  adapting 
our  brain  activity  to  any  environment.  Our  faculty  of  adapta- 
tion has  become  limited  through  natural  selection,  and  unless  we 
succeed  in  acquiring  a  greater  and  quicker  adaptability,  certain 
changes  in  our  environment  are  fatal  to  the  consciousness  to 
whidh  we  are  accustomed.  Within  the  limits  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  consciousness  of  the  same  brain,  there  are  innumerable 
degrees  of  consciousness.  Outside  of  those  limits,  an  interrup- 
tion of  our  consciousness  takes  place,  because  our  brain  appara- 
tus then  becomes  subject  to  impressions  which  interrupt  its 
normal  functions  and  decompose  its  tissues.  But  the  reactions  are 
there,  and  the  brai;i  registers  them,  even  to  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  storm  in  the  air  are  not  identical 
with  those  caused  by  this  air  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  But  the 
same  vibrations  of  the  air  will  always  produce  the  same  vibra- 
tions in  the  same  water.  The  vibrations  of  a  rod  in  the  hand 
of  a  teacher  are  not  identical  with  the  vibrations  caused  by  that 
rod  on  the  back  of  a  boy,  and  these  are  not  identical  with  the 
vibrations  caused  in  the  brain  of  the  boy,  of  the  teacher,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  rod.  Yet  under  the  same  conditions  the 
teacher  will  always  know  that  he  is  wielding  the  rod,  the  boy 
will  know  that  the  rod  is  hitting  him,  and  the  rod  will  experience 
the  same  changes  in  its  substance.  Each  will  register  its  vibra- 
tions in  its  own  way.  According  to  the  violence  of  the  vibration, 
each  will  carry  away  distinct  memories  of  them.  The  teacher 
will  be  more  or  less  exhausted  and  elated  by  a  feeling  of  duty 
well  performed.  The  boy  will  have  more  or  less  perceptible 
marks  on  his  back  and  a  more  or  less  disturbed  attitude  of  mind, 
which  will  remain  registered  in  the  cumulative  store  house  called 
memory.  And  the  rod  may  carry  awuy  lasting  memories  in  the 
shape  of  a  bend  or  break.     But  all  of  them  will  remember  the 
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event  in  a  certain  way,  and  it  will  modify  their  further  develop- 
ment in  a  certain  way. 

On  page  i6,  the  author  says:  ''Mind  is  the  reaction  of  the 
environment  upon  a  sensitive  form  of  matter  competent  to  re- 
ceive it."    This  would  be  a  good  definition,  provided  we  under- 
stand that  ALL  matter  is  more  or  less  sensitive  and  competent  to 
receive  reactions.    But  if  we  believe  with  the  author  that  through 
the  human  mind  alone  "all  energy  is  for  the  first  time  in  nature 
expended  according  to  design,  purpose,"  we  bar  ourselves  from 
a  monistic  understanding  of  the  world  process.     For  it  is  not 
true  that  only  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  a  purpose.    Pur- 
pose presupposes  a  will.    What  we  call  purpose  or  will  and  design 
is  only  a  certain  form  of  following  stimuli.     Whether  he  have 
this  or  that  purpose  is  not  a  question  of  free  will — and  the  author 
admits  it — ^but  of  evolutionary  forces  embodied  in  us.    Any  two 
atoms  foUoWi  stimuli  of  the  environment  as  well  as  our  brain 
doefc,  and  the  chemical  affinities,  in  forcing  certain  combinations 
of  chemicals  and  preventing  others,  follow  their  "purpose"  quite 
as  "freely,"  comparatively,  as  do  two  lovers  rushing  into  one 
another's  arms.     The  author  himself  suddenly  surprises  us  on 
page  348  by  coinciding  with  our  view  and  contradicting  his  pre- 
vious statement,  declaring  that  "the  primitive  form  of  the  will 
is  chemical  affinity."    And  yet  he  contends  that  only  the  human 
brain  can  have  a  design,  a  will,  all  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
a  deep  distinction  between  two  reactions  which  are  not  funda- 
mentally, but  only  relatively,  different. 

Ad  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  so  in  the  case  of  purpose  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  degree.  Purpose,  or  design,  is  any  reaction 
of  arty  individual  on  its  environment.  The  first  impulse  for  this 
reaction  may  apparently  be  originated  in  the  individual  itself,  it 
may  seem  to  be  "spontaneous,"  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
spontaneousness  is  only  another  word  for  a  result  produced  by 
the  accumulation  and  preservation  in  a  "latent"  state  of  evolu- 
tionary matter  which  at  a  certain  moment  and  in  a  favorable 
environment  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  way.  If  this  is  under- 
stood, then  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano,  or  the  so-called  sudden 
appearance  of  a  new  plant  species,  are  seen  to  be  as  much  the 
outcome  of  a  purposeful  will  in  the  inorganic,  as  the  reactions  on 
the  organic  mind  of  Napoleon  I  which  result  in  his  planning  the 
campaign  against  Russia.  We  must  either  admit  that  there  is  no 
ulterior  purpose  behind  any  reaction,  whether  in  organic  human 
minds  or  in  inorganic  rocks,  or  if  we  persist  in  reading  purposes 
into  reactions,  we  must  grant  that  there  is  a  purpose  behind  every 
reaction,  and  that  the  hiunan  purpose  differs  from  the  inorganic 
purpose  only  in  d^ree. 

The  fact  that  our  purposes  may  run  coimter  to  the  purposes^ 
of  the  so-called  unconscious  reactions  only  demonstrates  that  one 
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reaction  can  cross  the  purpose  of  another,  that  one  reaction  can 
control  another,  and  finally  leads  us  to  work  toward  the  ideal 
of  making  all  reactions  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  human 
brain,  or  subordinating  the  purpose  of  every  other  reaction  to 
human  purposes,  an  ideal  which  the  author  ver>'  eloquentiy 
paints  in  another  place  and  with  diflferent  words,  and  one  in 
which  I  fully  agree  with  him.  But  I  object  to  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  mind  as  "all  nervous  phenomena  seen  throughout  the 
animal  kingdonn"  (page  15).  These  nervous  phenomena  are  a 
special  form  of  mind  reaction  but  not  the  only  mind. 

The  same  attempt  at  making  fundamentally  radical  distinctions 
between  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  human  matter  and  other 
matter  also  appears  in  the  author's  statement  on  page  18  that  "the 
energies  of  nature  ended  in  neutralization  and  exhaustion,  re- 
sulting in  a  fixed  order,"  while  in  living  beings,  according  to  him, 
energy  is  "often  expended  in  co-operation  and  none  of  it  is  lost.'* 
In  the  first  place,  the  words  ended  and  fixed  order  sound  queer 
to  the  evolutionist,  so  much  more  when  we  read  on  page  21  that 
"the  most  imiversal  phenomenon  in  nature  is  change.  Every- 
thing is  in  constant  flux,  a  continuing  process,"  which  is  true  and 
is  the  only  "fixed  order"  in  the  universe.  In  the  second  place, 
no  energies  are  lost  in  nature,  whether  it  be  human  nature  or 
rock  nature.  There  may  be  exhaustion  or  neutralization  of  a 
certain  form  of  energy  in  a  certain  environment,  but  not  because 
that  form  of  energy  is  lost,  only  because  it  has  been  transformed 
into  some  other  energy  and  may  in  time  reappear.  Neither  is 
it  correct  to  speak  of  the  "blind  battling  of  natural  energies  in 
which  all  energy  expends  itself  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,'' 
as  distinguished  from  the  orderly  expenditure  of  energy  in  society. 
The  fact  that  energy  is  expended  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
shows  that  it  is  not  expended  blindly.  Energy  expended  through 
human  activity,  whether  individual  or  social,  is  compelled  to 
follow  the  same  general  lines  as  that  in  "blind"  nature.  Or,  if 
we  are  to  use  the  term  blindly,  meaning  imperfectly,  then  we  must 
realize  that  human  energy  is  expended  quite  as  blindly  as  any 
other,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  author  admits  it  himself  in  another 
place. 

Although  with  the  development  of  the  human  brain,  human 
energy  seeks  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  over  all  other 
energies,  still  human  brain  energy  is  very  far  from  being  supreme 
over  all  other  energies,  and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  submit  in 
its  own  expenditure  to  the  "blind"  forces  around  it.  The  author's 
book  is  an  illustration  of  how  human  intelligence  is  groping 
"blindly"  to  correlate  the  reactions  caused  by  its  environment. 
Really,  we  are  all  of  us  expending  our  energies  in  accord  with 
our  natural,  social,  and  individual  evolution,  which  is  not  ex- 
pending them-  blindly,  but  just  as  far  as  we  can  see.     In  this 
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sense,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  are  no 
more  blind  in  forming  water,  than  a  mole  is  in  digging  its  tunnel 
through  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil,  or  Columbus  in  discovering 
America. 

A  similar  criticism  also  applies  to  the  author's  statement  on 
page  12  that  "there  is  not  much  co-operation  among  men,  less 
among  animals,  practically  none  whatever  in  physical,  inorganic 
nature.  Nature  is  the  most  extravagant  organization  imaginable, 
the  most  wasteful."  All  this  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  again 
and  again,  in  the  same  breath  with  the  statement  that  nature 
expends  its  energies  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But  such 
statements  are  but  proofs  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  evolution. 
We,  an  infinitesimally  small  part  of  nature,  are  finding  fault 
with  nature  for  not  doing  things  the  way  we  think  they  should 
be  done.  And  in  so  doing,  we  are  simply  following  certain 
stimuli  which  are  the  result  oiE  the  evolution  of  nature  and  which 
point  to  our  ascendency  over  certain  other  parts  of  nature.  But 
in  our  further  evolution  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  waste, 
and  what  seems  like  waste  to  us  now  was  necessarv  and  econo- 
mical  for  its  own  time  and  place.  As  for  co-operation,  all  nature 
is  constantly  co-operating,  all  forms  of  life  are  but  links  in  the 
universal  division  of  labor.  A  study  of  biology  would  soon  con- 
vince the  author  that  there  is  quite  a  wide-spread  co-operation 
among  animals  and  plants,  and  as  for  universal  co-operation,  it 
is  sufficient  to  quote  Darwin's  drastic  illustration  of  clover,  bum- 
ble bees,  field  mice,  cats,  and  old  maids. 

If  the  author  should  object  to  this  criticism  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  reference  to  "conscious"  and  premeditated  co-opera- 
tion, I  ask  him  to  explain  the  difference  in  consciousness  shown 
by  the  co-operation  of  ants,  of  bees,  of  wolves  hunting  together, 
of  monkeys  helping  one  another  to  ford  a  stream,  of  buffaloes 
crowding  around  their  cows  and  calves  for  defense,  and  of  human 
beings  building  a  bridge.  And  if  he  can  show  me  that  there  is 
more  than  a  difference  in  degree  due  to  a  longer  evolution  and 
a  consequent  transformation  of  the  morphological  structure  and 
internal  and  external  environment,  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to 
him.  But  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  offer  any  better  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  consciousness  than  that  given  by  him  on  page 
20,  where  he  says  that  "in  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  selective 
operation  of  external  (I  add  and  internal)  conditions  on  chemical 
compounds,  plants,  animals,  and  social  forms,  whereby  variations 
that  are  advantageous  in  a  certain  environment  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  become  perpetuated  in  nature,  the  species,  or  the 
race,  is  natural  selection."  The  human  mind  is  the  product  of 
natural  selection,  the  same  as  every  other  form  of  matter  or  form 
of  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  author  describes  very  well  how  human  brain  conscious- 
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ness  is  produced  "In  the  course  of  time/'  he  says  on  page  49. 
"the  pictures  of  nature,  vibrated  into  the  brain  tissues,  through 
the  senses,  iollowing  the  law  of  repetition  and  the  law  of  natuxal- 
selection,  become  a  miniature  nature,  a  mirror  of  real  nature,  so 
that  the  highest  organization  of  matter — ^man — may  have  within 
himself  a  knowledge  of  all  nature  which  is  both  beneficial  and 
hurtful  to  him,  to  be  used  by  him  as  a  guide  in  real  nature."  I 
have  little  to  criticize  in  this  description,  except  the  term  law  and 
the  reference  to  man's  knowledge  of  all  nature.  The  human 
brain  cannot  encompass  all  nature,  because  it  is  only  a  part  of 
nature  and  the  part  can  never  know  the  whole.  But  it  can  know 
enough  of  the  whole  to  become  its  controlling  factor.  And  the 
more  it  knows  about  itself  the  better  it  will  be  able  to  control  its 
environment,  the  better  it  will  be  able  to  choose  what  vibrations 
shall  react  on  itself. 

Tlie  machinery  of  the  human  soul  consists  of  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  its  reactions  on  internal 
and  external  stimuli  constitute  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  more 
wonderful  that  one  part  of  the  brain  should  be  conscious  of  the 
stimuli  received  by  another  part  of  itself,  than  that  it  should 
be  conscious  of  stininili  received  from  other  parts  of  its  body  or 
from  the  environment  outside  of  its  body.  As  the  author  very 
aptly  remarks:  "The  registered  impressions  in  the  form  of  the 
ego  watch  the  internal  energies  making  some  new  impression 
and  the  new  impression  is  as  much  ourselves  as  is  our  ego,  and 
we  recognize  it  as  such,  although  heretofore  not  being  able  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  .  .  .  Self-consciousness  is  nothing 
more  than  registered  impressions  of  one's  vitality  receiving  an- 
other impression  of  one's  vitality."  But  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  consciousness  of  every  particle  of  matter.  If  we  say^  that  a 
stone  is  not  conscious  of  its  environment  and  cannot  reason,  we 
cannot  mean  anything  else  than  that  it  has  not  the  same  conscious- 
ness as  the  hun^n  brain  and  cannot  correlate  reactions  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  can.  But  it  can  register  reactions  and  cor- 
relate them  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  its  physical  consti- 
tution and  environment.  There  is  nothing  else  to  explain,  unless 
we  look  for  something  transcendental  in  the  human  brain,  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  materialist  monism. 
Every  logical  advocate  of  materialist  monism  will  deny  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  universe  which  this  monism  cannot  explain 
more  satisfactorily  tlian  any  metaphysics. 

I  cannot  here  discuss  all  the  doubtful  statements  made  by  the 
author,  and  must  be  content  to  pass  on  to  the  following,  on  page 
107:  "The  human  race  for  untold  ages  overran  the  earth  as 
animals  incapable  of  social  organization,"  which  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  following  one  on  page  116:  "Happily  for  the 
human  race,  man's  primitive  ancestor  was  not  simply  an  Intel- 
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lectual  being,  but  one  singularly  fitted  for  social  organization  as 
our  civilization  attests/'  And  these  tvvo  statements,  again,  will 
be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  following  on  page  i  lo :  "Man  to- 
day is  essentially  a  social  being,  and  was  so  long  before  he  had 
evolved  into  the  highest  primate,  but  society  did  nt)t  begin  until 
Pithecanthropus  erectus  began  placing  external  energies  in  service 
to  himself;  then  it  was  that  he  began  placing  his  fellow  man 
in  service  also ;  and  from  this  sheer  individualism  grew  indirectly 
man's  social  forms  of  today." 

In  the  first  place,  man  was  not  man  until  he  became  man. 
Animals  that  overran  the  earth  before  the  highest  primate  de- 
veloped was  not  man,  neither  was  this  primate  himself  man. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  social  qualities  of  those  animals  and 
of  that  primate,  in  the  environment  of  their  period,  will  offer 
very  doubtful  clues  for  the  estimate  of  the  social  qualities  of 
primitive  man.  It  is  illogical  in  the  extreme  to  speak  of  a  human 
race  not  composed  of  men  and  supposed  to  have  been  social  long 
before  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  incap- 
able of  social  organization.  Furthermore,  Pithecanthropus  erectus 
was  not  the  first  organic  being  that  placed  external  energies  into 
its  service  or  conoperated  with  its  fellows.  Every  organism  is 
placing  external  energies  into  its  service,  because,  being  a  part 
of  the  whole  universe,  it  cannot  exist  without  the  interaction  of 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  And  social  organization  of  some  form 
appears  in  inorganic  and  organic  forms  of  a  very  low  order,  for 
instance  among  crystals  and  corals.  In  fact  it  is  a  survival  of 
dualistic  reasoning  to  attempt  to  fix  the  historical  beginning  of 
anything  in  the  world.  A  true  monistic  philosophy  knows  that 
things  develop  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  human  intellect  to  determine,  for  instance, 
tlie  exact  historical  moment  when  any  new  species  springs  into 
being.  The  only  correct  and  scientific  statement  which  we  can 
make  in  regard  to  the  social  organization  of  the  primates  and 
earliest  man  is  that  we  know  nothing  definite  about  tliem.  We 
know  very  little  even  of  the  social  habits  of  the  primates  now 
existing.  Much  less  can  we  attempt  to  make  any  such  definite 
statements  as  those  of  our  author  about  the  social  life  of  primeval 
primates.  But  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  historical  man,  we  find 
that  even  the  most  primitive  types  are  social,  in  many  respects 
more  so  than  modem  man,  and  we  shall  labor  in  vain  to  discover 
any  trace  of  "sheer  individualism"  anywhere  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept in  the  narrow  imagination  of  the  "individualists." 

But  of  course,  it  is  quite  in  order  to  point  out  that  social  or- 
ganization and  the  consequent  devclopnrent  of  what  the  author 
calls  social  and  moral  senses  is  older  than  human  society.  Only 
it  then  devolves  on  us  to  exactly  define  what  we  mean  by  moral 
and  social  senses. .  But  we  look  in  vain  for  a  consistent  conception 
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of  these  senses  in  tHe  author's  book.  He  links  morality  closely  to 
religion,  and  yet  he  has  more  than  one  passage  to  prove  that 
morality  and  religion  have  never  had  any  such  historical  connection 
as  his  conception  would  presuppose.  Neither  is  he  consistent  in 
his  conception  of  morality.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
evolutionary  product,  brought  about  by  natural  selection,  and  in 
another  place  we  read:  "Nature  outside  of  human  life  is  im- 
morar*  (page  119).  Or,  again,  ''^Morality  is  nowhere  found 
outside  of  human  life.  Primitive  man  knew  nothing  of  it."  Yet 
he  ignores  the  function  of  class  struggles  in  developing  moral 
and  social  senses,  and  contents  himself  with  declaring  that  "the 
only  hope  of  the  race  is  in  scientific  moral  and  social  senses." 

What  are  scientific  moral  and  social  senses,  and  how  are  they 
produced?  According  to  Spencer,  a  moral  man  is  one  who  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  his  environment.  But  since  man  is  a  pro- 
duct of  nature,  all  other  products  of  nature  must  be  moral, 
provided  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  environment.  In 
this  sense,  a  perfectly  adapted  rose,  or  a  perfectly  adapted  lion, 
are  as  moral  as  a  perfectly  adapted  man.  The  author's  attempt 
to  assign  to  man  alone  moral  senses  is,  therefore,  unscientific. 

The  Spencerian  formula,  however,  is  ambiguous.  If  inter- 
preted by  reactionary  professors,  it  means  that  the  working  class 
in  order  to  be  moral,  must  adapt  itself  to  its  position  in  the  capi- 
talist system  and  obey  its  masters.  In  the  revolutionary  interpre- 
tation, on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  the  working  class  must 
become  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  economic  basis  of  society, 
recognize  its  historical  mission,  and  control  tlie  political  power 
for  die  organization  of  a  social  environment  in  which  all  men 
will  be  workers  and  in  which  all  humanity  will  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  environment  and  therefore  perfectly  moral.  In 
other  words,  humanity  cannot  become  conscious  of  its  mission  in 
cosmic  evolution  as  the  directing  and  controlling  factor,  until  the 
working  class  has  become  conscious  of  its  historical  mission  in 
social  evolution  and  fulfilled  it.  So  that  the  Spencerian  formula, 
at  the  present  historical  period,  is  expressed  by  the  socialist 
formula:  Through  class-consciousness  to  race  consciousness. 

But  here  the  peculiar  environment  of  our  author  asserts  itself. 
Instead  of  looking  to  the  historical  action  of  classes  for  a  solu- 
tion, he  looks  for  a  new  religion  which  will  accomplish  the  reali- 
zation of  his  ideal  regardless  of  class  lines,  by  social  regeneration 
and  universal  salvation.  So  he  says  on  page  416:  "The  great 
dynamic  to  accomplish  social  perfection  on  earth  is  religion," 
and  on  page  394 :  "Whether  or  not  the  reformer  proselytes,  or 
the  conservative  persecutes,  it  matters  not,  the  natural  action, 
inter-action  and  reaction  of  the  factors  of  nature,  physical, 
organic  and  social,  will  inevitably  end  in  a  perfect  social  organisn) 
just  as  the  factors  of  organic  nature  have  produced  the  animal 
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organism  as  we  see  it  today/'  He  does  not  see  that  the  proselyt- 
ing of  the  reformer  and  the  persecuting  of  the  conservative  are  as 
inevitable  reactions  on  certain  stimuli  of  definite  environments  as 
any  other  reaction  in  the  universe.  Even  his  universal  religion, 
supposing  that  it  should  be  the  dynamic  force  which  would 
logically  and  dialectically  follow  from  present  social  evolution, 
could  not  exert  its  influence  without  the  action  of  hvmuan  minds 
on  others,  without  proselyting  and  persecuting.  But  since  we  live 
in  a  class  environment  today,  and  human  minds  must  reflect  the 
stinnuli  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live,  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  class  struggles  is  inevitable  and  they  are  the  dyna- 
mic force  in  present  social  evolution.  Whoever  shuts  his  eyes 
to  this  truth  lacks  scientific  understanding.  If  religion  is  to  be 
the  dynamic  force  in  the  coming  social  reorganization,  and  if 
scientific  moral  and  social  senses  are  to  guide  humanity,  it  can  at 
present  be  only  the  religion  of  the  class  struggle,  the  moral  sense 
which  hates  wage  slavery,  the  social  sense  which  links  the  mem"- 
bers  of  one  class  together  against  the  members  of  another  class 
for  the  defense  of  their  own  class  interests.  Nothing  else  can 
logically  develop  out  of  the  present  social  environment.  The 
universal  social  and  moral  senses,  the  universal  religion,  of  which 
the  author  speaks,  will  not  be  the  dynamic  force  of  the  social 
revolution,  but  the  product  of  the  environment  which  the  vic- 
torious proletariat  will  be  compelled  from  historical  necessities 
to  create  after  the  termination  of  class  struggles. 

While  in  the  foregoing  statements,  the  author  overestimates 
the  imx)ortance  of  the  economic  and  material  environment,  he 
underestimates  it  in  the  following  statement  on  page  3 :  "The 
quality  of  life  of  a  given  person,  ourselves  for  instance,  depends 
upon  his  theory  of  things  far  more  than  the  accidents  of  ever}' 
day  life.  The  economic  basis  of  society  is  determined  by  man's 
theory  of  things."  But  man's  theory  of  things  is  as  much  an 
"accident  of  every  day  life"  as  the  economic  basis  of  society. 
And  in  another  place  the  author  informs  us  that  the  present 
system  did  not  grow  by  the  conscious  design  of  tlie  capitalist 
class,  that  social  organizations  grow  as  do  all  evolutionary 
products  of  the  world,  "along  the  line  of  least  resistance,"  and 
that  "in  the  history  of  the  race  those  tribes  which  expend  their 
energies  in  the  most  economic  manner  possible  survived  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  perpetuated  their  kind.  The  same  is 
true  of  nations"  (page  113).  And  again,  on  page  456,  we 
read  that  the  capitalist  system  "grew  up  unconsciously  and  ex- 
ists today  because  of  the  struggle  for  existence  l>etween  nation 
and  nation  capitalism  expends  human  energy  more  economically 
than  any  other  form  of  industry  yet  devised  by  the  race." 

But  he  quickly  forgets  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  the 
most  economic  expenditure  of  energies  on  page  116:     "The  de- 
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velopment  we  see  tcxiay  in  civilization  is  not  the  result  of  one 
season's  love,  nor  one  year's  peace;  but  instead  of  countless 
centuries  of  conflict,  indefinite  essays  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
humanity,  pushing  this  way,  pulling  that  way,  ceaseless  migra- 
tions from  the  south  to  the  north,  from  east  to  west,  persistent 
intermingling  of  blood  and  ideas,  the  spending  of  centuries  in 
following  some  ignis  fatuus  of  the  mind,  never  being  in  a  hurry 
to  do  what  is  right  and  never  doing  anything  sensible  because 
it  is  sensible,  stagnating  as  a  dammed-up  stream,  then  bursting 
as  a  flood  in  revolution,  even  making  the  vagaries  of  the  insane 
fundamental  philosophy — ^what  an  infinite  waste  of  human  en- 
ergy !"  And  on  page  460  we  read :  "The  present  capitalist  class 
eitfier  dissipates  the  vast  wealth  entrusted  to  it  by  society  on 
private  follies,  vices  and  luxury,  or  it  uses  it  to  keep  up  vast 
nobilities,  plutocracies  and  idle  classes,  resulting  in  the  poverty  of 
the  people  through  useless  and  wicked  wars  and  preparations  for 
wars,  including  the  world's  pernicious  military  systems  of  end- 
less armies  and  ever  increasing  navies."  ...  In  short,  we 
see  between  the  lines  that  even  the  expenditure  of  energy  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  with  the  greatest  economy  possible 
at  a  certain  historical  period  may  still  look  like  infinite  waste  to 
the  minds  of  later  periods,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  author  to  state  these  truths  in  a  language  better  adapted 
to  evolutionary  thought. 

Vacillating  between  economic  determinism  and  idealist  ration- 
alism, the  author  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
"To  millions  of  thinkers  a  social  revolution,  similar  to  the  French 
Revolution,  seems  inevitable.  It  will  not  come.  The  orientation 
of  the  race  will  be  effected  by  peace  instead  of  war ;  by  education, 
not  by  force ;  by  ballots,  not  by  bullets.  The  change  to  be  made 
is  not  so  radical  after  all.  It  is  not  a  change  in  institutions  so 
much  as  a  change  in  the  kind  of  facts  that  are  to  produce  re- 
ligion." There  is  very  little  in  this  statement  that  is  true  to 
monistic  materialism,  very  little  that  is  scientific.  It  is  a  mere 
speculative  prediction.  The  change  to  be  made  cannot  come 
without  education,  to  that  I  agree.  But  education  itself  may 
result  in  force,  in  spite  of  our  peaceful  intentions,  because  the 
capitalist  class  may  oppose  our  peaceful  education  by  militar\' 
despotism.  They  are  doing  so  already.  And  all  the  facts  at 
present  point  to  a  violent  class  struggle  in  all  parts  of  the  capi- 
talist world.  The  only  fact  that  will  produce  a  new  religion  which 
will  be  life  itself,  is  a  change  in  the  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions by  the  class  struggle  of  the  modem  proletariat  And 
the  only  monistic  philosophy  worth  knowing  for  the  race  at  present 
is  the  socialist  philosophy. 

In  spite  of  its  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the  book 
leaves  an  impression  which  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  conserva- 
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tive  modes  of  reasoning.  It  will  not  fail  to  elicit  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  the  camps  of  the  dualistic  and  metaphysical  thinkers, 
provided  they  do  not  try  to  kill  it  by  silence. 

The  author  has  gone  deeply  into  the  things  which  are  vital 
to  the  human  race,  and  read  many  authors  with  understanding 
and  evident  benefit  to  himself.  But  his  reading  did  not  lead  him 
to  that  source  of  light  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  cor- 
relate the  ideas  of  the  various  authors  under  one  common  con- 
ception wide  enough  to  include  and  explain  them  all.  This  source 
is  the  literature  on  historical  materialism  created  by  the  modem 
socialist  movement.  If  he  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
socialist  philosophy  and  coupled  this  understanding  with  his  great 
earnestness,  his  lofty  conception  of  human  relationships,  and  the 
sincere  warmth  which  pervades  his  book  from  cover  to  cover,  he 
would  have  created  a  work  of  epoch-making  value.  As  it  is,  he 
will  not  accomplish  as  much  as  he  might  have  done,  for  the 
reactionary  thinkers  will  consider  his  book  too  revolutionary,  and 
the  revolutionary  movennent  of  the  moderni  proletariat  will  not 
be  able  to  use  his  book  freely  on  accoimt  of  its  shortcomings. 
Still,  we  cannot  help  extending  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the  author. 
Among  the  thinkers  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  alone  will 
he  find  appreciation  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  means 
by  which  that  ideal  may  be  and  must  be  realized  in  which  he 
believes  as  well  as  we  do.  Ernest  Untermann. 


The  International  Congress. 

SO  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  dispatches  so  far  sent 
the  resolution  on  colonial  politics  submitted  by  Hyndman 
and  demanding  the  self-government  of  India  was  adopted, 
as  were  also  resolutions  against  the  Colorado  outrage. 
The  main  debate  of  the  congress  took  place  on  the 
19th  and  20th  on  the  question  of  tactics.  The  reso- 
lution which  was  finally  adopted  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  one  adopted  at  the  Dresden  congress  of 
the  German  Social  Democracy  and  which  was  submitted  to 
the  International  Congress  by  the  Parti  Socialiste  de  France  and 
which  is  published  in  this  number.  This  resolution  was  supported 
by  Bebel  and  various  other  delegates  while  the  opposition  was  led 
by  Jaures.  The  final  vote  taken  by  countries,  as  are  all  votes  in 
the  International  Congress,  showed  twenty-five  for  and  five  votes 
against.  The  votes  for  were  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, Bulgaria,  Spain,  America,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland 
and  Russia.  The  vote  against  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
British  Colonies,  the  Independent  Labor  Party  of  England,  the 
Jauresists  of  France,  and  Norway.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Argentina  refused  to  vote. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  on  the  question  of  the  May  Day 
celebration  and  instructing  the  socialists  to  take  advantage  of  the 
trust  movement  to  urp^e  the  socialization  of  industry. 

RESOLUTION    ON    TACTICS. 

The  Congress  approves  of  the  socialist  parliamentary  group 
exercising  its  right  to  occupy  the  positions  of  vice-president  and 
secretary,  by  presenting  its  own  candidates,  but  it  refuses  to 
submit  to  obligations  of  difference  toward  the  Court,  or  to  brook 
any  condition  whatever  not  imposed  by  the  constitutional  statute. 

The  Congress  condemns  most  energetically  the  revisionist 
attempts,  in  the  direction  of  changing  our  tried  and  victorious 
tactics  based  on  the  class  struggle,  and  of  replacing  the  conquest 
of  the  public  powers  through  the  supreme  struggle  with  the 
bourgeoisie  by  a  policy  of  concession  to  the  established  order. 

The  consequence  of  such  revisionist  tactics  would  be  to  change 
us  from  a  party  seeking  the  swiftest  possible  transformation  of 
bourgeois  society  into  socialist  society — from  a  party  consequently 
revolutionary  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — into  a  party  content- 
ing itself  with  the  reform  of  bourgeois  society. 

Therefore  the  Congress,  convinced,  contrary  to  the  present 
revisionist  tendencies,  that  class  antagonisms,  far  from  diminishing, 
are  intensifying,  declares : 

I.    That  the  party  disclaims  any  responsibility  whatever  for 

"no 
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the  political  and  economic  conditions  based  on  capitalist  produc- 
tion, and  consequently  could  not  approve  any  methods  tending  to 
maintain  the  ruling  class  in  power; 

2.  That  the  social  democracy  could  accept  no  share  in  the 
government  within  the  capitalist  society,  as  was  definitely  declared 
by  the  Kautsky  resolution  adopted  by  the  international  congress 
of  Paris  in  1900. 

The  Congress  moreover  condemns  any  attempt  made  to  veil 
the  ever  growing  class  antagonism,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
an  understanding  with  the  bourgeois  parties. 

The  Congress  looks  to  the  socialist  parliamentary  group  to 
avail  itself  of  its  increased  power-^increased  both  by  the  greater 
number  of  its  members  and  by  the  substantial  growth  of  the  body 
of  electors  behind  it — ^to  persevere  in  its  propaganda  toward  the 
final  goal  of  socialism,  and,  conformably  to  our  program,  to 
defend  most  resolutely  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  its  political  liberties,  to  demand 
equality  of  rights  for  all;  to  continue,  with  more  energy  than 
ever,  the  struggle  against  militarism,  against  the  colonial  and 
imperialistic  policy,  against  all  manner  of  injustice,  slavery  and 
exploitation,  and,  finally,  to  set  itself  energetically  to  improve 
social  legislation  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  working  class 
to  accomplish  its  political,  its  civilizing,  mission. 

(Socialist  Party  of  France.) 

workingmen's  insurance. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
action: 

Whereas,  the  laborers,  under  the  capitalist  society,  receive  a 
wage  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  most  pressing  necessities  of 
life  during  the  time  they  are  working,  while  they  are  destined  to 
poverty  and  misery  when  once  they  are  prevented  from  utilizing 
their  labor  power,  whether  by  illness,  accident,  impaired  health, 
old  age  or  lock-outs,  or  in  the  case  of  women,  when  they  are 
prevented  from  working  by  pregnancy  or  maternity ;  and 

Whereas,  every  man  has  the  right  to  live  and  society  has  an 
evident  interest  in  conserving  his  labor  power,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  institutions  designed  to  obviate  the  misery  of  tfie  labor- 
ers and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  labor  power  caused  by  it. 

The  laborers  of  all  countries  ought,  therefore,  to  demand 
insurance  laws  by  means  of  which  thev  may  obtain  the  right  to 
receive  sufficient  assistance  during  the  time  when  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  Aeir  own  labor  power  by  reason 
of  illness,  accident,  failing  health,  old  age,  pregnancy,  maternity 
or  lock-outs. 

The  laborers  should  demand  that  the  institutions  for  their 
insurance  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  insured  themselves,  and 
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that  the  same  conditions  be  accorded  for  the  laborers  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  foreigners  of  all  nations. 
(German  Social  Democracy.) 

GENERAL  STRIKE. 

Whereas,  it  results  from  the  impartial  examination  of  the 
economic  and  political  events  which  in  these  last  years  have 
brought  the  proletariat  of  the  several  countries  into  conflict  witli 
different  forms  of  capitalist  exploitation; 

That  the  different  nationalities,  in  their  respective  socialist 
organizations,  have  been  led  to  use  the  weapon  of  the  general 
strike  as  being  the  most  effective  measure  to  attain  the  triumph  of 
the  working  class  demands,  or  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  their 
public  Hberties. 

Whereas,  these  examples  indicate  how  in  all  acute  crises  the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  working  class  turns  naturally  toward  the 
general  strike,  as  apparently  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  realiz- 
able means  in  its  reach; 

The  Revolutionary  Socialist  Labor  party  calls  upon  the  inter- 
national Congress  at  Amsterdam  to  stimulate  in  all  the  nations 
represented  at  the  Congress  the  study  of  the  rational  and  methodi- 
cal organization  of  the  international  general  strike,  which,  without 
being  the  sole  means  of  revolution,  constitutes  a  weapon  of  eman- 
cipation which  no  conscious  socialist  has  the  right  to  despise  or  to 
disparage. 

It  is  enough  to  ask  ourselves  frankly  this  question:  Is  the 
general  strike  capable  of  becoming  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  laborers? 

We  answer  resolutely.  Yes! 

By  a  division  of  the  French  Socialist  Party. 

COLONIAL   POLITICS. 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam  declares 
that  social  democrats  are  obliged  to  take  a  definite  attitude  regard- 
ing colonial  policies  for  the  following  reasons  r 

1.  Historical  development  has  given  to  several  countries 
colonies,  economically  bound  by  close  ties  to  their  mother  coun- 
try, politically  unaccustomed  to  self-government,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  if  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  relations. 

2.  Modern  capitalism-  is  pushing  civilized  countries  on  to 
continuous  expansion,  both  to  open  new  outlets  for  their  products 
and  to  find  fields  for  the  easy  increase  of  their  capital.  This 
policy  of  conquest,  often  joined  with  crimes  and  pillage,  having 
no  other  aim  than  to  quench  the  capitalists*  insatable  thirst  for 
gold,  and  forcing  ever  growing  expenditures  for  the  increase  of 
militarism,  must  be  opposed  implacably.     It  is  this  which  leads 
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nations  alc«ig  the  road  of  protectionism  and  of  chauvinism,  consti- 
tuting a  perpetual  meance  of  international  conflicts,  and  above 
all,-  aggravating  the  crushing  burden  on  the  proletariat,  and  re- 
tarding its  emancipation. 

3.  The  new  wants  which  will  make  themselves  felt  after  the 
victory  of  the  working  class  and  from  the  time  of  its  economic 
emancipation,  will  make  necessary,  even  under  the  socialist  system 
of  the  future,  the  possession  of  colonies.  Modern  countries  can 
no  longer  dispense  with  countries  furnishing  certain  raw  materials 
and  tropical  products  indispensable  to  the  industry  and  the  needs 
of  humanity,  until  such  time  as  these  can  be  produced  by  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  home  industry  and  commerce. 

The  Social  Democratic  party,  which  has  economic  development 
and  the  class  struggle  as  the  foundations  of  its  political  action, 
and  which,  in  conformity  with  its  principle,  its  aim  and  its  tend- 
encies, severely  condemns  all  exploitation  and  oppression  of  indi- 
viduals, classes  and  nations,  accepts  the  following  rules  to  define 
its  colonial  policy : 

Capitalism  being  an  inevitable  stage  of  economic  evolution  ^ 
which  the  colonies  also  must"  traverse,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  room  for  the  development  of  industrial  capitalism,  even  by 
sacrificing,  if  necessary,  the  old  forms  of  property   (communal 
or  feudal). 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Social  Democracy  should  struggle 
with  all  its  strength  against  the  degenerating  influence  of  this 
capitalist  development  upon  the  colonial  proletariat,  and  so  much 
the  more  because  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  latter  will  not  be 
capable  of  struggling  for  itself. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  laborers,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  all  the  profits  being  taken  away  from  the 
colonies,  thus  impoverishing  them,  the  operation  by  the  State 
of  suitable  industries  will  be  useful  or  necessary,  in  conjunction 
with  the  operation  of  others  by  private  parties.  This  will  serve  j 
alike  to  hasten  the  process  of  capitalist  development  and  to  im-^ 
prove  the  social  status  of  the  native  laborer. 

It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Social  Democracy  to  favor  the 
organization  of  the  modem  proletariat  in  all  countries  where  it 
shall  arise,  to  increase  its  strength  of  resistance  in  its  struggle 
against  capitalism,  and,  by  raising  its  wages,  to  avert  for  the  old 
capitalist  countries  the  dangers  of  the  murderous  competition  of 
the  cheap  labor  of  these  primitive  peoples. 

To  lift  up  the  natives  with  a  view  to  democratic  self-govern- 
ment should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  our  colonial  policy,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  elaborated  in  a  national  programme  for  each 
particular  colonial  group. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  Amsterdam  Congress  holds 
that  It  IS  the  duty  of  the  socialist  parties  of  all  countries : 
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I.  To  oppose  by  all  means  in  their  power  the  policy  of  capi- 
talist conquest 

s.  To  fonnulatc  in  a  programme  the  rules  to  be  followed  in 
their  colonial  policy,  based  on  the  principles  enunciated  in  this 
resolution* 

Holland  Socialist  Party. 

COLONIAL  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  that  this  Congress,  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
laborers  of  the  whole  civilized  world: 

After  listening  to  representatives  of  England  and  of  India, 
pointing  out  how  the  British  government,  by  pillaging  and  drain- 
ing continually  more  and  more  the  resources  of  the  people,  delit>- 
erately  causes  extreme  poverty,  and  inflicts  the  scourge  of  famines 
and  privations,  on  an  ever  greater  scale,  upon  more  than  200,- 
000,000  inhabitants  of  the  English  possessions  in  India — ^appeals 
to  the  laborers  of  Great  Britain  that  they  insist  upon  their  gov- 
ernment's abandoning  the  present  execrable  and  disgraceful 
system,  and  establishing  self-government,  in  the  best  form  prac- 
ticable, by  the  Hindus  themselves  (under  English  sovereignty). 

By  Hyndman  of  England. 
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Letters  of  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer. 

LETTER   NO.    III. 

Chicago,  111;,  May  — ,  190-. 
My  Dear  Katherine: 

Mr.  King  has  gone  down  to  Savannah  to  straighten  out  a 
&weet-pickled*spoiled-meat-scandal,  and  so  I  am  helping  first  in 
one  department,  and  then  in  another,  wherever  a  stenographer  is 
ill,  or  work  is  heavy ;  and,  while  it  brings  one  down  to  very  fine 
trim,  and  excellent  speed,  it  is  nerve  racking,  to  say  the  least. 

At  present  I  am  temporarily  installed  in  the  Legal  Depart- 
ment, otherwise  known  among  the  employes  (because  of  the  de- 
pravity of  their  methods)  as  the  "Skin  Department."  There  is 
also  a  Hide  Department,  but  we  never  confuse  the  two,  as  their 
functions  are  quite  dissimilar.  In  the  Hide  Department  Men 
skin  HOGS,  and  in  the  Legal  Department,  Hogs  skin  MEN. 

I  have  be^n  here  only  a  few  days,  and  the  things  I  could  write 
on  the  Legal  Department  would  fill  a  book.  I  believe  I  have 
learned  more  on  the  ways  and  means  of  corporation  success  in 
this,  than  I  have  learned  in  all  the  other  departments  where  I 
have  worked. 

The  Legal  Department  naturally  includes  also  the  Accident 
Department.  In  the  case  of  the  slightest  accident  that  may  happen 
to  an  employe,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  division  to  immediately  take 
affidavits  from  all  those  present,  who  witnessed,  and  who  did  not 
witness,  the  accident.  They  all  swear,  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs, 
to  whatever  is  requested  of  them ;  that  the  machinery  was  in  per- 
fect repair,  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  that  the  accident  was  due 
to  the  man's  own  personal  carelessness. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  the  "statement"  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man — a  "bumper,"  they  called  him — who  had  never  laid  eyes 
on  the  paper  until  he  was  called  in  to  sign  and  swear  to  it.  It 
is  the  customary  way.  The  statements  are  outlined,  and  the  men 
are  always  ready  to  affirm  all  that  is  stated  therein. 

There  is  always  the  foreman  of  the  department,  who  is  on 
the  side  his  salary  comes  from,  and  the  corporation  doctor,  ditto ; 
besides  the  injured  man  himself,  who  is  usually  so  badly  in  need 
of  money  that  he  would  sign  away  his  hope  in  Heaven  for  ten 
or  twenty  dollars  in  hard  cash.  Very  often  the  son  of  thp  in- 
jured man  is  given  a  place  on  the  plant,  and  his  daughter  a  place 
in  the  sausage  factory,  in  order  to  obtain  a  release  on  a  clear 
case  of  liability.  The  doctor  is  friendly,  and  the  attorneys  kind, 
unless  the  claimant  shows  a  disposition  to  demand  justice.  And 
he  is  given  every  conceivable  method,  except  a  written  one,  to 
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understand  that  as  long  as  the  Graham  plant  runs,  he  will  ood- 
tinue  in  the  service  of  bis  masters,  no  matter  how  disabled  he  may 
be.  And  many  of  them  sign  purely  on  their  faith  in  the  security 
of  their  future  jobs.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  ruse  on  the  part 
of  the  Legal  Department,  and  at  the  first  excuse  the  disabled  man 
is  "laid  off." 

Last  month  over  four  hundred  accidents  occurred  on  the  Gra- 
ham plant,  and  only  two  of  the  men  injured  have  brought  suit. 
And  I  heard  the  attorneys  say  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
either  bluff  or  force  these  men  to  drop  them. 

It  seems  that  none  of  the  other  packers  in  the  combine  will 
give  one  of  them,  who  is  a  poultry  "picker"  and  is  in  urgent 
need  of  money,  a  job.  The  father  of  the  other  man  is  a  retail 
butcher,  to  whom  the  combine  has  raised  its  prices,  and  made 
strictly  c.  o.  d.  terms,  and  to  whom  they  will,  if  necessary,  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  sell  meat.  So  you  see  they  are  not  worried 
over  their  inability  to  get  these  young  men  into  line. 

"The  Workingmen  of  America,"  said  Doctor  Hughes,  in  the 
Sunday  paper,  "are  an  extravagant  and  improvident  class."  Of 
course!  They  should  have  saved  their  money  when  they  re- 
tained all  four  of  their  limbs!  One  of  them  received  $9.00  a 
week,  and  only  had  four  children  I  I  wonder  why  he  didn't  lay 
up  a  few  thousand  against  a  "rainy  day !" 

Yesterday  a  despairing  workman,  who  had  been  injured 
through  the  falling  of  one  of  the  freight  elevators,  muttered 
something  about  a  "damage"  suit  when  the  attorneys  offered 
him  $20.00  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  foot.  They  smiled 
pityingly  upon  him  and  said,  "Don't  you  know,  my  man,  that 
your  case  will  never  come  up?"  Then  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  him,  and  seemed  lost  in  other  matters.  And  this  morning 
the  same  workman  came  in  anxious  to  sign  the  release  for  the 
sum  that  he  yesterday  scorned. 

They  tell  me  there  is  in  Kansas  City  a  judge  who  has  never 
rendered  a  decision  against  a  corporation.  Think  of  it — a  judge 
over  men,  elected  by  the  workingman — ^and  throwing  all  his  in- 
fluence as  well  as  his  decisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rich  1  But 
of  such  are  the  courts. 

We  received  a  letter  from  our Texas  house  yester- 
day, enclosing  a  "bad  debt"  for  collection,  along  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  year's  sales,  aggregating  $2,800,325.89,  of  which  this 
debt  of  $102.35  represented  the  total  loss  on  accounts  upon  their 
books.  So  you  see  that  any  money  Father  Graham  risks  in  this 
business  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  one  per  cent. 

When  Graham  &  Company  invest  one  dollar  (which  covers 
the  price  paid  to  the  stockman  for  cattle,  rents,  taxes,  interest — 
6  per  cent  to  the  banker — labor  on  the  plant  and  in  the  offices, 
the  expenses  of  selling  and  collecting)  they  add  50  or  60  per 
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cent  as  profits,  and  charge  the  retail  butcher  $i.6o  for  meat  cost- 
ing thein  one  dollar.  The  dealer,  of  "course,  pays  the  freight — 
probably  lo  cents — ^which  makes  his  meat  cost  hjm  $1.70.  He 
then  adds  50  per  cent  of  his  investment  (or  85  cents)  in  selling 
to  the  consumer  (which  must  cover  shrinkage,  rent,  assistants, 
losses — which  usually  amount  to  about  15  per  cent — and  profits). 
The  consumer  pays  then  $2.55  for  meat  that  actually  costs  (all 
profit  deducted)  only  about  60  or  65  cents. 

These  observations  cause  one  to  wonder  why  the  "Legal"  rate 
of  interest  permitted  to  banks,  should  not  be  applied  to  interest 
(or  profits  made)  upon  all  money  invested  in  business  enterprises 
as  well.  Surely  50  per  cent  is  robbery!  The  customer  is  not 
getting  the  worth  of  his  money,  nor  the  employe  the  value  of 
his  labor! 

But  I  know  not  if  it  be  any  the  less  stealing  to  take  a  man's 
vest  than  it  is  to  take  his  whole  suit.  If  50  per  cent  profits  are 
robbery,  what  are  5  per  cent  profits  ?    • 

Of  course,  I  know  the  man  owns  the  whole  suit,  but  since 
this  is  a  stealing  game,  he  would  rather  we  took  only  his  vest. 
He  CAN  get  along  without  it,  but  the  weather  is  cold  and  he 
needs  the  coat  and  trousers.  But  Papa  Graham,  and  Sylvia,  and 
Sylvia's  count  will  never  be  content  until  they  kill  the  Goose 
that  Lays  the  Golden  Egg. 

One  of  the  girls  left  yesterday  to  get  married.  She  was  thirty- 
two  years  old,  and  had  worked  for  the  company  twelve  years. 
She  confessed  to  us  very  frankly  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  the  first  man  who  could  oflfer  her  a  home,  and  when 
that  man  happened  to  be  all  she  had  previously  despised,  she 
fixed  her  thoughts  on  the  joys  of  a  steady  income,  and  decided 
to  marry  the  business. 

All  the  girls,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  marry.  And  a  great 
many  men  also,  but  there  are  few  of  them  who  earn  salaries 
large  enough  to  support  a  wife,  and  so  the  girls  sigh  alone,  and  the 
young  men  go  to  the  dogs. 

Women  do  marry — a  smaller  percentage  every  year — ^and  gen- 
erally for  a  home.  And  there  are  occasionally  those  who  put 
their  "Trust  in  Providence"  and  start  in  on  $12.00  a  week;  but 
they  soon  learn  that  Providence  does  NOT  provide,  and  that  ex- 
istence based  upon  the  things  one  can  live  without,  is  not  the 
best  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  happy  home.  And  now 
and  then  there  is  still  a  happy,  comfortable  love  match,  like  the 
love  stories  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  majority  are  the  thousands 
of  Marys  waiting  for  the  thousands  of  Teddies — and  the  increase 
in  salary  that  never  comes. 

So  you  see,  I  am  no  different  from  the  rest.  But  I  have 
seen  too  many  of  the  "trusting"  kind  come  to  grief  to  care  to 
bring  children  into  the  world,  to  fight  the  dreadful  battle  of  life, 
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at  this  uncertain  stage  of  civilization.  And  I  think  the  man  who 
goes  about  spouting  a  ''Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth"  doctrine, 
as  long  as  men  are  not  certain  that  their  children  will  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear,  good  health,  and  an  education — a  chance  for 
happiness — ^is  a  fool  I  He  would  better  spend  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing about  a  society  that  would  be  fit  to  bring  little  children  up  in. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  Old  John  Graham  is  trying  to  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  workingman  for  the  present  high  prices  on  beef. 
Coal,  he  also  says,  is  lo  cents  per  bull  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  This  would,  you  can  easily  see;  make  a  vast  diflFerence  in 
the  cost  of  a  i,oqo  pound  animal.  But  his  principal  howl  is 
about  the  greedy,  greedy  workingman,  who  is  getting  from  5 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  more  in  wages  than  he  was  a  year  ago. 
But  he  forgets  to  tell  the  papers  of  the  innumerable  methods 
employed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  individual  workman,  until, 
in  most  cases,  wages  have  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cattle  they  are  compelled  to  handle  now  compared  to  the  number 
they  prepared  two  years  ago. 

Every  day  some  new  way  is  devised  to  eliminate  some  portion 
of  the  salary  accotmt  in  the  various  departments  in  the  offices. 
They  tell  me  that  book-keepers  rarely  receive  more  than  $50.00 
per  month — ^about  one-half  what  they  were  able  to  demand  fif- 
teen years  ago.  One  of  the  inspectors  came  around  through  all 
the  offices  last  week  and  discharged  from  three  to  five  in  every 
department,  merely  adding  a  little  extra  work  to  the  burdens  of 
the  "fortunates"  who  were  retained. 

Gradually  the  Accounting,  the  Credit  and  Branch  House  De- 
partments are  being  removed  from  Kansas  City  and  established 

here  in  Chicago.    W &  Company  have  already  laid  off 

almost  their  entire  force  in  certain  departments  in  Kansas  City, 
which  can  be  managed  just  as  well  from  the  Chicago  offices. 
And  it  is  being  whispered  about  that  Graham  &  Company  will 
soon  incorporate  similar  proceedings. 

All  the  incapable,  the  useless  and  outworn,  are  being  daily 
discarded  by  Packingtown,  under  the  new  and  invincible  system 
of  combination — all  save,  Sylvia,  and  John  Graham,  and  Pier- 
pont — ^and  the  other  equally  useless  factors,  who  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  scientific  step,  which  is  evolving  in  the  In- 
dustrial World  to-day. 

Mr.  Robinson  (attorney-in-chief)  has  just  come  in  accom- 
panied by  a  gang  of  workmen  who  were  present  at  an  accident 
where  one  of  "our  stickers"  was  killed.  This  makes  the  third 
man  killed  on  the  plant  to-day.  There  will  be  affidavits  galore, 
so  no  more  for  to-day.  Will  tell  you  more  of  the  department  in 
my  next  letter. 

Write  often  to  your 

Loving  Mary  L.   Marcv. 


Forward. 

Last  month  it  was  still  the  Socialist  ''opportunity.''  There  was  still 
much  question  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  the  class  conscious  laborers  of 
America  were  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  demanded  bj  the  tremendous 
opportunity  that  lay  before  them.  There  was  so  evident  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalists  to  hare  a  "safe  and  sane"  campaign  which  should 
prevent  any  expression  of  the  discontent,  which  exists  on  every  hand,  that 
we  feared  even  the  Socialists  might  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  prevailing 
lethargy.  But  the  weeks  that  have  passed  since  then  have  brought  au 
ever  growing  story  of  new  and  renewed  activity.  From  every  comer  of  the 
country  comes  reports  that  that  locality  is  moving  toward  Socialism  faster 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States;  each  organizer  that  comes  in 
is  certain  that  his  field  is  more  thoroughly  ripe  for  the  harvest  than  any 
other;  each  union  man  reports  that  his  union  is  coming  towards  Socialism 
the  fastest  of  all.  Each  one,  comparing  present  evolution  with  the  past, 
fancies  he  is  comparing  his  immediate  curroundings  with  other  contem- 
porary ones. 

It  is  certain  that  this  year  the  Socialist  vote  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  working  class  voters  that  Socialists  are  able  to  reach.  The  old 
party  politicians  all  admit  that  their  heelers  everywhere  report  an  increased 
interest  in  Socialism.  The  workers  are  ready  to  read  and  listen.  It  is 
our  business  to  supply  the  literature  and  the  speakers.  It  is  time  for 
sacrifice  of  time,  energy  and  money  on  the  part  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  call  themselves  a  Socialist.  Do  not  let  any  subscription  blank  or 
call  for  funds  or  personal  help  go  by  without  giving  of  your  utmost. 

From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  that  show  that  Socialists  are 
rising  to  the  occasion.  The  national  office  is  the  seat  of  an  activity  so 
many  fold  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  campaign  as  to  practically 
admit  of  no  comparison.  The  leaflets,  posters,  pamphlets,  etc.,  are  being 
poured  out  in  much  greater  quantities  and  of  much  better  quality  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Both  presidential  candidates  are  engaged  in  an  active  personal  campaign. 
Comrade  Debs  opened  the  campaign  at  Indianapolis  September  1  with  the 
speech  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  From  there  he  goes  to  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati,  and  then  to  Erie,  Pa.,  for  Labor  Day.  On  the  6th  he  is  to 
address  an   immense  meeting  in  New  York  city,   after  which  he  moves 
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throngh  the  South  into  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  up  to 
Eiansas  Citj  and  west  to  the  Paciflc  coast.  He  returns  to  Chicago  on  the 
17thy  where  he  and  Hanford  address  the  onlj  meeting  at  which  both  candi- 
dates will  be  present.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  make  this  the 
largest  political  meeting  ever  held  in  Chicago.  Comrades  Wentworth, 
Sparge,  Brown,  Work,  Carey,  Wilkins,  Bigelow,  McKee,  Towner  and  Goebel 
are  all  working  under  the  national  organization  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  this  many  of  the  states  are  carrying  on  campaigns  only 
a  little  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  national.  Illinois  has  three  men  in 
the  field  and  expects  to  put  several  more  as  election  draws  near.  Many 
of  the  other  states  have  one  or  more  organizers  regularly  employed  and 
some  have  a  number  of  speakers  aside  from  those  furnished  from  the  na- 
tional office  who  are  working  most  of  the  time.  The  national  office  reports 
thirty  speakers  having  been  placed  by  it  for  Labor  Day.  The  efforts  of 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  in  preventing  the  celebration  of  Labor  Day  have 
been  somewhat  effective  in  small  towns,  but  where  celebrations  are  held 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  call  for  Socialist  speakers.  . 

The  epidemic  of  strikes  which  seemn  to  be  on  throughout  the  country 
is  bound  to  afford  a  great  opportunity  for  Socialist  propaganda  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  Socialist  vote.  In  the  stock  yards  strike,  especially, 
there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  growth  in  Socialist  sentiment.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  have  been  distributed  and  several  stteet 
meetings  are  held  each  day,  with  audiences  only  limited  by  the  strength  of 
the  speaker's  voice.  The  officers  of  the  union  and  thousands  of  the  men 
have  declared  their  intention  of  voting  the  Socialist  ticket  this  year.  The 
recent  deportations  in  Colorado,  the  building  strike  in  New  York,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  cotton  operatives  in  Fall  River  are  all  being  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  same  way  and  with  a  similar  result. 

The  capitalist  papers  are  beginning  to  be  frightened  at  the  growth  of 
Socialist  sentiment.  Three  of  the  great  dailies  of  Chicago  devote  a  column 
or  more  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States  in  their 
issues  of  August  28.  Old  party  politicians  admit  that  their  workers 
throughout  the  country  agree  in  reporting  that  the  only  party  that  is 
increasing  everywhere  is  the  Socialist  Party. 

It  would  seem  that  at  last  the  workers  of  America  were  awakened. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  are  predicting  '*  Socialism  in  1908,"  but  we  do 
believe  that  the  vote  on  next  November  will  be  so  large  as  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  working  class  on  Socialism,  and  that  during  the  next  four 
years  this  nation  will  go  to  school  to  Socialism. 


The  next  number  of  the  International  Socialist  Review  will  be 
one  of  those  numbers  that  every  Socialist  will  want  to  see  and  preserve. 
In  the  first  place  we  expect  to  have  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  International  Congress  so  far  as  it  is  not  covered  by  the  present 
number.  This  will  include  a  summary  of  the  views  of  the  various 
Socialist   papers   on   the    work   on   the   Congress   and   a   discussion   of   its 
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work.  But  the  principal  thing  that  will  make  it  of  value  will  be  the 
estimate  which  will  be  presented  of  the  strength  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Over  three  hundred  letters 
like  the  one  given  below  have  been  sent  out  to  various  comrades  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  persons  addressed  include  all  state 
secretaries,  numerous  organizers,  editors  of  party  papers  and  the  secre- 
taries of  local  branches.  The  replies  will  be  carefully  compUed  and 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  most  complete  survey  of  the  entire 
situation.    Following  is  the  letter  sent: 

"Dear  Comrade:  In  order  that  the  Socialists  may  have  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  concerning  the  present  political  situation  the 
INTXBNATIONAL  SOCIALIST  Beview  is  asking  for  the  following  informa- 
tion from  a  number  of  comrades  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  especiaUy 
informed  concerning  the  situation  in  their  locality.  The  answers  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nationals  Office  the  S.  P.  as  soon  flu 
compiled  and  will  be  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Intisr- 
NATIONAL  Socialist  Beview.  Their  value  depends  entirely  upon  their 
completeness  and  accuracy.  The  inquiries  have  been  carefully  distributed 
BO  as  to  cover  the  entire  country.  "Will  you  not  see  that  no  vacancy  in 
the  returns  is  caused  by  your  neglect  f  In  answering  the  questions  con- 
servatism is  better  than  boasting,  and  the  truth  better  than  either.  Do 
not  write  from  your  hopes  but  from  your  knowledge.  Bemembering  these 
things,  will  you  please  give  in  as  condensed  form  as  possible  a  statement 
of  the  outlook  in  your  locality,  compared  with  four  years  ago,  in  the 
following  respects: 

''1.    Agitation,     (a)  Speaking,     (b)  Literature. 

"2.    Party  organization. 

*'3.    Probable  vote.     (Give  political  division  for  which  you  estimate.) 

"4.    What  officials  is  there  a  probability  of  electing? 

"All  replies  shovld  be  in  by  September  20th,  and  must  he  in  by 
the  25th." 
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By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


At  least  one  jurisdiction  controversy  has  been  settled.  After  several 
months  of  negotiating  and  favorable  referendum  votes  in  both  organiza- 
tions, the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the  Allied  Metal 
Mechanics  have  settled  their  differences  and  the  latter  body  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  machinists.  The  I.  A.  of  M.  will  now  have  a  combined 
membership  of  over  100,000  men  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  nationals 
in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  There  was  never  any  good  reason  for  separate  organ- 
ization among  the  metal  raechattics,  and  l£ere  are  several  other  nationals 
that  ought  to  be  merged  or  federated  with  the  machinists.  Thanks  to  the 
activity  pf  employers'  combines,  the  workers  in  man^  of  the  trades  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  senseless  policy  of  maintaining  distinct  organ- 
izations for  the  purpose  of  hugging  the  delusion  of  ''autonomy"  and 
independence,  and  thus  giving  comfort  to  the  master  class  by  engaging  in 
suicidal  jurisdiction  wrangles.  The  rank  and  file  are  inauiring  why  tneir 
unions  and  jobs  should  be  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  their  leaden  in 
the  foolhardy  attempt  to  maintain  a  system  that  was  no  doubt  effective 
before  machinery  became  as  highly  developed  and  capital  as  thoroughly 
concentrated  as  at  present.  They  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  "indus- 
trialism"— wherein  the  workers  of.&n  entire  industry  are  centralized  in 
one  powerful  body — ^is  the  proper  method  of  organization  in  this  day  of 
close  combination  of  capital,  and  that  the  Socialists,  who  are  accused  of 
being  industrialists,  are  not  so  very  wrong  after  all.  The  old  jurisdictional 
controversies  between  the  brewers  and  engineers  and  firemen,  the  carpenters 
and  woodworkers  and  other  bodies  are  still  pending.  As  usual,  they  will 
come  up  in  the  San  Francisco  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  be  dis- 
cussed rnd  be  referred  to  committees  and  arbitrators  for  another  year. 
The  only  thing  that  will  put  horse  sense  into  the  swollen  heads  of  some 
of  the  "leaders"  is  a  good  pounding  from  the  orgusized  oapitalists.  And 
that  is  coming  rapidly  enough. 

Hardly  a  trade  union  e^sts  that  has  not  felt  the  iron  boot  during  the 
past  couple  of  months,  and  while  the  officials  appear  to  be,  and  probably 
are,  docile  and  weak,  the  rank  and  file^  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  unfavorable  conditions,  are  beginning 
to  get  a  pretty  clear  nnderstending  of  the  whole  situation.  It  will  b« 
recalled  that  shortly  after  the  Boston  A.  F.  of  L.  oonventien,  last  Novem- 
ber, President  Gompers  loftily  declared,  in  a  eommnnication  to  a  western 
paper,  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Socialist  element  was  flattened 
out  in  historic  old  Faneuil  Hall  did  much  to  "withdraw  the  sting  of  antag- 
onism" from  the  Parryites  and  other  enemies  of  labor.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  paper  that  contained  this  presumptuous  and  happy  pre- 
diction when  the  "stinger"  of  the  capitalists  began  to  do  business  in  the 
same  old  way — ^In  fact,  after  the  wicked  Socialists  had  been  knocked  about 
for  daring  to  express  views  that  were  hostile  to  the  fossilised  opinions  of 
the  so-called  "pure  and  simple"  officials  and  the  class  interests  of  the 
capitalists  the  plutes  began  to  work  their  "stinger"  overtime.    Th^  master 
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class  did  not  seem  to  care  a  rap  whether  the  conservative  brethren  served 
notice  that  unions  are  not  socianstic,  and  that,  therefore,,  those  who  owned 
the  least  land  and  capital  and  jobs  were  in  co  danger  of  being  disturbed 
by  those  who  questioned  their  right  of  being  the  industrial  and  political 
monarchs  of  the  nation.  Attacks  upon  the  trade  unions  became  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever,  and  reductions  of  wages  and  working  forces,  stiikes  and 
lockouts,  boycotts  and  blacklists,  military  and  judicial  oppression  and  on 
open-shop  agitation  that  has  swept  all  over  the  country  has  thrown  the 
industrial  system  into  a  chaotic  condition  never  before  experienced  in  tMs 
country.  The  miners  were  the  first  called  upon  to  work  for  less  money, 
and  despite  their  threats  to  order  a  general  suspension  they  were  compelled 
to  accept  a  cut  of  5^  percent.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  operators  in  seme 
of  the  competitive  districts,  notwithstanding  all  their  talk  about  work- 
ingmen  violating  agreements,  are  establishing  preferential  to  suit  them- 
selves, and  the  5%  per  cent  reduction  has  been  doubled  and  almost  trebled 
in  some  instances.  There  are  also  attempts  being  made  to  enforce  the  open- 
shop  scheme  in  Illinois,  Alabama,  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania,  and  upward 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  compelled  to  strike  against  tne  unbearable 
conditions  that  the  operators  sought  to  impose.  Then  came  the  demand 
of  the  vessel  owners  that  the  longshoremen  accept  a  cut  and  they  heark- 
ened unto  the  command  and  allowed  their  wages  to  be  slashed  7  per  cent, 
and  at  that  work  is  very  unsteady.  The  captains  and  mates  felt  the  sting 
in  a  manner  that  destroyed  their  organization  and  the  open  ship  now  exists 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  their  strike  having  been  lost.  The  textile 
workers,  although  having  accepted  a  cut  of  10  per  cent  last  fall  just  at  the 
time  when  the  conservative  officials  reassured  the  country  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism,  were  notified  of  still  another  reduction 
of  12%  per  cent,  and  in  sheer  desperation  went  out  on  strike  at  Fall  River, 
preferring  to  live  upon  charity  or  starve  outside  of  the  mills  rather  than 
in  the  shambles.  The  marble  workers  in  Vermont  were  forced  to  resist 
some  new  innovations  introduced  by  Senator  Proctor,  "the  workingman's 
friend,"  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  adept  labor  skinner,  and  the 
strike  was  ordered  all  over  the  country  on  jobs  of  Proctor,  who  is  pretty 
much  of  a  monopolist.  The  iron  and  steel  workers  were  assured  that  .they 
could  subsist  upon  lower  wages,  and  the  trust  magn«ites  slashed  into  their 
full  dinner  pails  from  25  to  70  per  cent.  Besides  the  redaction,  the  men 
ure  resisting  the  opei>  shop  in  the  mills  of  Carnegie,  the  Homestead  hero 
and  candidate  for  president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  In  New 
York  the  building  trades  were  singled  out  for  their  annual  smashins,  just 
as  though  the  bosses  never  heard  about  the  sting  of  antagonism  having 
been  withdrawn,  and  nearly  fifty  thouBand  men  were  thrown  upon  the 
street.  The  iron  ore  miners  up  the  lakes  and  their  already  low  wage 
were  given  a  further  trimming,  and  the  papermakers  were  also  up  against 
a  hard  fight  for  reduction  of  wages  and  open  shop.  The  great  strike  of 
butchers  in  Chicago  and  other  parts  of  the  country  against  wage  cutting 
needs  no  explanation;  the  struggles  of  the  machinists  on  the  Santa  Ft 
railway  and  in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  the  strikes  of  the  woodworkers, 
the  general  strike  of  the  garment  workers  in  a  number  of  places,  the 
intensified  struggle  in  Colorado,  and  scores  of  local  battles  that  have  been 
and  are  raging  in  many  industrial  centers  all  tend  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  capitalists  of  the  nation  care  nothing  about  the  assurance  of 
certain  ''labor  leaders"  to  the  effect  that  "the  sting  of  antagonism" 
between  the  classes  has  been  withdrawn.  The  capitalists  are  not  such 
rimpletons  that  they  do  not  understand  their  class  interests  and  will  not 
take  advantage  of  every  opportusity  to  fleece  their  workers,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  Republicans,  Democrats  or  Socialists.  Fally  a  million  organ- 
ized workers  have  been  made  to  feel  the  lash  of  capitalism  since  the  Bos' 
ton  convention,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  strike  of  this 
million  will  not  be  echoed  at  the  ballot-box  next  November  without  regards 
to  the  fears  of  our  conservative  brethren  that  the  capitalists  might  be 
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displeased  with  a  warning  of  what  they  can  expect  as  a  result  of  their 
oppressive  methods.  A  million  votes  for  Debs  and  Hanford  will  cause 
the  unbridled  plutocracy,  which  forces  down  wages  with  one  hand  and 
pounds  up  prices  with  the  other,  to  pause  and  think  twice  before  heaping 
additional  burdens  upon  labor's  back.  The  capitalistic  fear  that  the 
million  would  expand  into  two  million  would  be  quite  natural,  and  for 
that  reason  every  vote  for  the  Socialist  party  counts  not  only  politically 
but  is  cf  great  influence  industrially. 

The  open  shop  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  issue  each  day,  not  only 
on  the  industrial  field,  but  politically  as  well.  There  is  hardly  a  city  or 
town  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  not  a  strike  or  lockout  and  this 
question  is  paramount.  Enormous  amounts  of  money  are  being  spent 
on  both  sides  and  every  advantage  is  seized  by  capitalists  and  workers 
to  gain  victory.  Lately  the  employers  have  dragged  the  question  into 
the  courts.  The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  has  rendered  an  opinion  that 
the  closed  shop  is  unlawful  and  immoral  This  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  similar  decision  in  Milwaukee  and  later  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  President 
Boosevelt  is  responsible  for  dragging  the  question  into  politics,  for  which 
he  is  already  being  denounced  by  the  Democratic  ''workingman's  friends," 
who  overlook  the  fact  that  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  Judge  Parker 
declared  for  the  open  shop  clothed  in  the  usual  platitudes  about  every 
citizen  having  the  right  to  work  where  and  when  he  pleases,  etc.  The 
Texas  state  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  also  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  open  shop  in  similar  terms,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
capitalist  politicians  in  both  old  parties  will  juggle  with  this  question  as 
they  do  with  everything  in  which  labor  is  interested.  Every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  work  where  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases  and  for  what  he 
pleases  when  the  boss  agrees,  but  not  before.  That  is  a  great  "right,'' 
no  doubt,  and  the  politicians  deserve  much  credit  for  making  the  wonder- 
ful discovery. 

That  Debs  and  Hanford,  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Socialist  party, 
will  poll  a  tremendous  voto  this  year  is  undoubted  and  admitted  by  even 
some  of  the  most  partisan  leaders  in  the  old  parties.  To  mention  every 
instance  that  supports  this  view  would  require  a  ^ood  many  pages  of  this 
magazine,  and  so  I  can  only  generalize  by  declaring  that  the  trade  union 
and  Socialist  press  reflect  the  situation  pretty  thoroughly  and  show  that 
there  is  great  activity  everywhere  and  new  converts  are  coming  in  at  a 
surprising  rate.  Many  independent  papers  are  supporting  the  Socialist 
ticket  and  new  publications  are  springing  up  almost  every  day.  In  quite 
a  good  many  industrial  centers  the  boys  are  taking  straw  votes  as  a  means 
of  judging  the  sentiment,  and  in  every  case  that  has  come  under  my 
observation  the  Socialist  party  is  making  splendid  progress.  In  the  unions 
especially  has  there  been  a  great  revolution  of  thought  during  tiie  past 
few  months,  and  I  know  of  organizations  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  of  Socialism  or  distribute  a  leaflet  without  being  subjected  to  con- 
siderable criticism  less  than  six  months  ago,  and  today  they  listen  to 
speeches  and  grab  for  literature  in  a  manner  that  proves  that  the  men 
are  awakening.  Of  course,  the  vicious  open  shop  agitation  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  the  fierce  strug- 
gles in  Colorado,  Chicago,  New  York  and  many  other  places,  and  the 
hostile  court  decisions  and  legislative  enactments  all  played  a  part  in 
arousing  the  labor  giant.  Then  the  two  old  parties  and  their  candidates 
look  so  much  alike  this  year  that  the  most  hide-bound  partisan  working- 
men  do  not  have  the  heart  to  defend  them  as  they  did  formerly.  There 
is  absolutely  no  enthusiasm  among  the  rank  and  file  of  Bepubllean  and 
Democratic  voters,  and,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  some  ginger  will 
be  manufactured  by  the  ofllce-seekers  later  on  in  the  campaign,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Socialists  have  had  a  pretty  good  start  already  and  every 
day  the  outlook  becomes  still  brighter.  Bight  here  it  should  be  remarked 
that  there  is  some  danger  that  our  movement  is  growing  too  rapidly  and 
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that  hard  work  must  be  done  to  educate  the  new  converts  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  Socialism.  The  greatest  care  must 
also  be  exercised  in  proposing  and  accepting  members  into  the  branches 
and  locals,  which  can  easily  l^  siK-amped  hy  confusionists  and  schemers  if 
the  bars  are  thrown  down  and  everybody  who  is  willing  to  pay  dues  is 
invited  to  join.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  spread  Socialist  Uteraturo, 
to  encourage  discussion,  and  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  are  not  bother- 
ing much  as  to  whether  we  will  sweep  the  country  next  November  and 
establish  the  co-operative  conunonwealth  by  Christmias.  The  "soap-box" 
feUows  ought  to  state  it  as  emphatically  as  they  can  that  the  Socialist 
party  is  not  hankering  after  sentimentalists  who  will  vote  with  us  this 
year  and  for  some  "good  man"  who  leads  one  of  the  old  parties  next 
year.  We  want  only  those  voters  who  know  something  about  Socialism 
and  who  will  stick  and  make  sacrifices  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Undoubtedly  the  Socialist  party  will  carry  a  good  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  next  November  and  elect  men  to  fill  important  positions^  and  wheie 
these  are  not  thoroughy  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
movement  they  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  that  will  react  upon  and  hurt 
the  cause.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  exercise  the  utmost 
care  in  admitting  new  members,  and  to  maintain  control  of  the  party 
organization.  Let  us  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the  People's  party, 
which  was  overwhelmed  by  a  stampede,  and,  while  our  lines  of  organiza- 
tion are  different  and  membership  and  tactics  more  homogeneous,  still* 
we  must  take  no  chances. 
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Germany. 


The  recent  report  of  the  fiee  unions  of  Germany,  by  which  is 
meant  those  affiliated  with  the  Social  Democratic  party,  shows  a  most 
lemarkable  increase  in  membership  and  funds.  In  1893,  the  income 
amounted  to  about  $200,000.  In  1903  this  amounted  to  $4,000,000. 
Over  $3,000,000  are  in  their  treasuries  as  reserves.  The  membership  has 
increased  over  154,000  during  the  past  year.  These  figures  cause  the 
bourgeois  press  considerable  trouble,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  sums  are  largely  used  for  the  dissemination  of  social  democratic 
doctrines.  The  Naixonaleeitung  of  Berlin  declares  that  "bourgeois  circles 
must  certainly  feel  ashamed  when  they  recognize  this  sacrificial  spirit  of 
the  laborers  and  compare  it  with  the  absence  of  these  qualities  in  their 
own  ranks."  "It  is  an  open  secret,"  this  paper  continues,  "that  the 
treasuries  of  the  liberal  parties   show   only  a   yawning  emptiness." 

About  the  same  time  thad  this  report  was  issued  the  Christian  unions, 
which  simply  mean  anti-social  democratic,  held  a  congress  at  Essen.  Tlie 
Grazer  Volishlatt  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  these  unions  now 
have  203,000  members.  But  a  study  of  their  proceedings  as  given  by 
the  Bheinische  Westphalische  Zeiiung  shows  two  tendencies  very  prominent, 
one  of  which  grows  directly  out  of  the  other.  Complaint  is  made  that 
the  members  paid  little  heed  to  the  clerical  would-be  leaders,  while  there 
is  constant  reference  to  the  possibility  of  co-operation  with  the  Social 
Democrats,  accompanied  to  be  sure  with  fierce  denunciation  of  some 
members.  The  Arheiter  Zeiiung  of  Vienna  tells  of  one  speaker  who 
said  that  it  was  only  from  the  Social  Democrats  that  any  parliamentary 
action  could  be  obtained,  while  another  seemed  to  have  caught  the  idea 
of  why  Social  Democrats  were  so  hated  by  their  employers  since,  he 
said,  "in  the  eyes  of  certain  people  every  laborer  is  a  Social  Democrat, 
who  demands  five  pfennigs  more  'for  wages  per  day."  The  Arheiter 
Zeitung  continues,  "the  history  of  the  Christian  unions  show  that  a 
lot  of  facts  is  trying  to  break  through  all  ideological  fog.  While  the 
employers  may  occasionally  throw  compliments  at  the  Christian  unions 
and  deny  the  fact  of  the  class  struggle  we  learn  from  the  Germania 
of  Berlin  of  the  formation  of  a  great  national  employers'  association" 
whose  central  thought  consists  in  opposing  to  the  organization  of  the 
laborers,  an  antagonistic  organization  as  strong  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially in  opposition  to  the  Social  Democratic  trade  unions.  These  same 
forces  are  reaching  out  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  Social  Democratic  move- 
ment at  every  point. 

Vorwaerts  recently  succeeded  in  getting  advance  proofs  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Abuse  of  the  Reichstag  Suffrage  by  the  Social  Democ- 
racy." This  pamphlet  is  the  opening  shot  in  a  campaign  to  take  votes 
away  from  the  Social  Democrats.  Its  writer  says  "we  might  compare 
the  German  empire  to  a  house.     The  essential  parts  with  which  a  house 
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IB  erected  are  foundations,  walls  and  roof.  The  corresponding  essen- 
tials in  the  German  empire  are  the  Bundesrath,  Beichsta||^  und  Kaiser.  The 
Bdchstag  elections  are  steps  to  this  house.  The  Social  Democrats  use 
these  steps  not  simply  to  get*  into  the  house  to  do  good  to  the  inmates  but 
are  like  robbers  who  sneak  in  to  murder  the  in&bitants  and  rob  them 
of  their  property.  The  battle  against  the  Social  Democracy  is  a  battle 
for  the  constitution,  and  if  the  Social  Democracy  seeks  to  destroy  the  reign 
of  the  Kaiser  and  to  overthrow  the  German  constitution  then  it  is  our 
right  and  duty  to  stop  this.''  Vorwaerts  gave  this  leaflet  at  once  a  much 
wider  circulation  than  the  flrst  edition  had  provided  for  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  it  might  be  circulated  as  far  as  possible.  The  trouble 
was,  however,  that  the  intention  of  those  who  issued  it  was  to  circulate 
it  secretly  and  not  permit  it  to  reach  the  hands  of  laborers,  consequently 
we  find  the  capitalist  press  raving.  Die  Post  of  Berlin  advises  its  readers 
to  secure  and  circulate  the  leaflet,  while  the  Deutsches  Tagesz'itung  adver- 
tises it  for  sale  from  their  office  and  praises  its  position.  The  All- 
deutsches  Taghlatt  of  Vienna  declares  that  a  similar  movement  is 
needed  in  that  city.  The  attack  on  the  Socialist  continues  in  other 
directions.  From  the  Skeinisch  Westphalische  Zeitung  we  learn  that  Rosa 
Luxemburg  has  just  been  condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
lese  majeste.  It  appears  that  on  the  7th  of  last  June  she  spoke  at  a 
meeting  and  referred  to  a  speech  which  the  Kaiser  had  made  to  a  depu- 
tation of  laborers  in  Brussels. 

Meanwhile  the  Socialists  are  going  on  preparing  for  a  much  more 
extensive  and  constructive  movement  than  ever  before.  At  the  coming 
Socialist  convention  municipal  action  will  be  discussed  for  the  first  time. 
An  elaborate  municipal  programme  has  been  drawn  up  for  submission, 
discussion  and  action  of  the  convention.  We  shall  publish  whatever  they 
do  on  this  point  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  The  capitalist  press 
are  very  much  disturbed  by  this  new  move  of  the  Socialists.  The  Dres- 
den r  Joumul  declares  that  it  indicates  a  new  stage  in  the  movement  of 
Social  Democracy.  The  Kolnische  Tageszeitnng  calls  upon  the  Liberals 
and  the  Catholics  for  greater  activity  along  the  lines  of  municipal 
social  reform  in  order  to  forestall  the  Socialists. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  Socialist  papers  that  the  coming  con- 
gress will  concern  itself  almost  entirely  with  organization  questions  since 
the  questions  of  tactics  are  now  considered  as  settled.  One  of  the  special 
points  which  will  come  out  for  consideration  will  be  the  relation  of  the 
party  to  the  trade  unions.  There  is  a  strong  movement  towards  the  entire 
separation  of  the  management  of  the  two  organizations. 


Russia. 

Vorwaerts  publishes  some  orders  recently  issued  by  the  new  admiral 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  warning  sailors  against  "evil  people  who  have 
crept  into  the  ranks  and  who  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  State."  The 
orders  contained  this  very  comforting  information:  '*The  present  legal 
order  cannot  be  changed  by  any  man.  We,  officers,  are  a  wholly  differ- 
ent people  from  you;  we  are  a  thousand  times  more  skilful  and  cultured 
than  you,  yet  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  these  things.  What  then 
can  you  do  in  this  regfllfd,  you  sheepsheadsf "  This  was  followed  up  by 
the  severe  punishment  of  several  persoiis  who  were  suspected  of  having 
circulated  Socialist  literature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  speech  will  be 
embodied  in  many  a  Russian  Socialist  booklet  of  the  future  and  that 
once  more  the  enemy  has  unconsciously  helped  us  on. 

The  report  which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  on  the  assassination 
of  von  Plehve  is  issued  by  a  division  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  no 
way  directly  connected  with  the  Russian  Social  Democracy,  but  gives  tfte 
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reasons  which  have  led  many  Socialists  to  support  terrorism.  In  an  early 
issue  we  shall  have  an  article  fully  explaining  the  various  divisiona  and 
forms  of  organization  of  the  Russian  Socialist  moTtment. 


mn    ■■■ 


France. 

The  congress  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  de  Fraavoe  was  held  at  Lille  from 

the  9th  to  the  11th  of  August.   The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  steady, 

« rapid  growth  of  the  party,  and  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  internal 

"troubles  were  over  and  that  the  party  organization  had  now  entered  on  to 

a  permanent  basis. 

The  question  of  the  general  strike  and  of  international  politics  occupied 
most  of  the  time  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Amsterdam  congress  to 
«idopt  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  German  Social  Democracy  at  their 
Dresden  congreB8« 

Since  De  Leon  has  caused  to  be  circulated  through  his  paper  the 
statement  that  he  was  present  at  this  congress  and  has  left  the  imprcssicm 
that  the  party  accepts  the  tactics  of  the  S.  L.  P.,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  resolution  which  they  adopted  on  the  trade  union  question  which  runs 
as  follows: 

^'Considering  that  the  organization  and  the  struggle  on  the  economic 

and  political  field  are  indispensable  for  the  emancipation  of  the  working 

*  class,  that,  in  consequence,  every  working  man  conscious  of  his  interests 

should  join  the  organization  of  his  trade  and  every  trade  unionist  join  the 

Socialist  party; 

''Considering,  furthermore,  that  the  labor  organizations  of  France  are 
approaching  more  and  more  towaids  the  universal  federation  of  labor, 

"The  Parti  Socialiste  de  France,  the  only  political  organization  of  the 
proletariat,  recalls  to  all  its  members  the  necessity  of  not  alone  joining 
the  organization  of  their  respective  trades,  but  also  taking  an  energetic 
part  in  their  activity,  and  simultaneously  it  invites  all  organized  laborers 
to  join  the  revolutionary  socialist  union  as  soon  as  possible." 
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Elementary  Principles  of  Economics.    Eiclmrd  T.  Ely  and  George  Bay 
Wicker,    MacrtUUan  ^  Company.     Half  leather.    588  pp.     $1.00, 

This  IB  largely  a  rewriting  with  a  few  changes  of  Ely's  *' Outlines  of 
Economics."  The  principal  additions  are  the  chapters  on  '^Industrial 
History,"  which  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work.  For  those 
who  wish  an  elementary  knowledge  of  economics  as  taught  by  the  most 
advanced  of  the  non-Socialist  schools,  this  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
work  to  use.  Its  bibliographies  are  very  complete  and  arranged  by  sub- 
jects as  well  as  being  summarized  at  the  close.  The  English,  like  that  of 
all  Dr.  Ely's  work,  is  simple  and  easily  read.  The  Socialist  will,  however, 
read  the  diapter  on  Socialism  with  something  of  disgust  and  he  wUl  begin 
to  wonder  how  Ion?  it  will  be  before  Dr.  Ely  will  realize  that  Socialism 
is  not  a  scheme,  and  that  its  fundamental  propositions  of  historic  material- 
ism and  the  class  struggle  cannot  be  ignored  in  discussing  socialism. 

Les  Etapes  du  Soctausme.     Foul  Lou\8.     Biblioiheque-Charpentvr,  Eu- 

'         gene  Fasquelle,  Edit&Jtr,     Paris, 

Just  such  a  work  as  this  is  very  much  needed  in  English,  yet  a  transla- 
tion would  not  accomplish  the  result,  since  what  the  English  reader  de- 
mands is  a  treatment  of  the  same  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  and  not  the  Frenchman.  The  various  steps  by  which  the  Socialist 
philosophy  has  been  attained  are  brought  out  through  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  various  forerunners  of  Socialism.  Each  of  the  pre-Mandan  writers 
are  taken  up  in  turn  and  their  doctrines  summarized  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  This  is  followed  by  discussion  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  the 
International  and  the  modem  French  Socialist  parties. 

For  any  one  who  is  studying  the  history  of  Socialism  this  volume  pre- 
sents in  handy  form  what  would  otherwise  require  many  weeks,  if  not 
months,  or  even  years,  of  search  through  scores  of  almost  unobtainable 
volumes. 


Le  Peuplb  Roi.    Essai  de  Sociologie  universaiiste.    By  Th.  Bar  el.    Taper, 

176  pp.    S  fr,  60. 

This  is  a  study  in  social  psychology,  proceeding  largely  from  the  posi- 
tivist  evolutionary  point  of  view.  The  family,  the  nation,  and  then  humanity 
represent  the  steps  by  which  the  collective  mind  has  expanded.  The  iso- 
lated individual  has  no  existence.  Socialism  is  treated  sympathetically,  but 
the  author  still  views  it  as  a  scheme.  ''Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  evolution, 
humanity   may   advance   through  revolutions.     .  Today  when   we 

have  entered  upon  the  road  of  conscious  evolution  we  have  no  right  to 
appeal  to  brute  force."  The  work  is  one  of  a  great  mass  that  partake  of 
the  evolutionary  philosophy  and  are  strcmgly  influenced  by  Socialism,  yet 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  Socialist  literature. 
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Clearing  the  Cooperative  Pnbllahing  House  ftom  Debt. 

On  pages  125  to  127  of  last  moaith's  Revieiw  a  list  was  published  of 
the  contributions  received  up  to  July  31st  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  co- 
operative publishing  house  on  a  cash  basis.    The  additional  responses  from 

stockholders  during  the  month  of  August  hare  been  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list: 

Previously  acknowledged    $1,429.14 

J.   0.   Duckett,   California   (additional) 4.00 

W.  E.  Boynton,  Ohio  2.00 

R.  H.  Chaplin,  Illinois 2.00 

H.  B.  Asbury,  Kentucky   (additional) 5.00 

Frank  Kostack,   Ohio    25.00 

E.  F.   Everitt,   California    5.00 

W.  S.  Burnett,  California    2.00 

Fred.  R.  Barrett,  Maine  1.00 

T.  J.  Maxwell,  Kansas   2.00 

W.,  Illinois    (additional)    •. 75. 00 

V.  Schieffer,  California  2.00 

J.  J.  Campbell,  California    2.00 

J.  F.  Sowash,  Pennsylvania   5.00 

George  D.  Sauter,  Missouri   (additional) .70 

Charles  E.  Badger,  New  Yor^ 1.00 

C.  C.  Hitchcock,  Massachusetts    10.00 

W.  A.   Cole,  Texas    1.00 

John  E.  Lehner,  Missouri 5.00 

Local  Pawnee  County,  Oklahoma   1.00 

Local  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida   2.00 

B.,    lodiana    - 5.00 

H.   W.   Lawrence,  Utah    5.00 

R.  S.  Price,  Texas  .50 

Alex.  Schablik,  Washington   2.00 

Mrs.  West  Paul,  Oklahoma    4.50 

Charles  S.  Wallace,  Washington    5.00 

P.  R.  Skinner,  Oregon  10.00 

U.  L.  Secrist,  Georgia 2.50 

Mrs. 'Anna  K.  Hubburd,  Illinois 5.00 

Charles   Redies,    Texas    1.20 

Samuel  Heller   New  York 25.00 

J.  F.  Elkner,  Kansas 1.00 

John  Gibson,  Kansas   1.00 

Allan  A.  Crockett,  California 1.00 

Robert  Bandlow,  Ohio    10.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  lUinois  (additional) 231.40 

Total  to   August  31,  1904 $1,891.94 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  appreciable  start  has  been  made  toward 
putting  the  co-operatiTe  company  on  a  cash  basis.  The  contributions  thus 
far  made  have  enabled  us  to  pay  all  bills  that  were  past  due,  so  that  the 
only  open  accounts  due  by  the  company  are  a  few  small  ones  for  paper 
purchased  and  printing  and  binding  done  in  August.  There  remain  a  few 
short  time  notes  to  piinters,  binders  and  paper  dealers  aggregating  $1,064.70, 
all  of  which  fall  due  before  election  day,  Noyember  8th.  There  also 
remain  one  note  of  $800  and  one  of  $300  given  to  a  bank  and  secured  by 
the  endorsement  of  a  stockholder.  These  notes  bear  7  per  cent  interest 
and  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  and  the  interest  stopped.  When  these 
are  paid  the  only  indebtedness  of  the  company  will  be  to  its" stockholders. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  enough  contributions  be  received 
during  September  and  October  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  small  notes  as  they 
fall  due  without  renewing  any  part  of  them,  and,  if  possible^  to  take  up 
the  larger  notes  also,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  the  impending  financisU 
and  industrial  crisis  will  be  deferred  very  long  after  election. 

The  Secretary  of  an  Illinois  Local  wrote  us  shortly  before  the  time  for 
going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Review  that  the  Local  would  pledge 
$10,  provided  this  would  be  enough,  with  other  contributions,  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  company,  and  suggested  that  other  pledges  be  made  on 
the  same  basis. 

We  desire  to  assure  the  comrades  everywhere  that  the  sums  pledged, 
together  with  what  can  certainly  be  counted  upon  from  others,  are  already 
sufSxdent  to  prevent  any  successful  attempt  to  put  the  company  out  of 
business.  These  pledges,  however,  include  one  made  by  a  stockholder  more 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  capital  than  the  rest,  who  promises  to  make 
any  temporary  advance  that  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  any  sud- 
den disaster.  While  this  pledge  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  company,  it  is  notwithstanding  much  to  be  preferred  that 
we  should  never  call  upon  the  stockholder  in  question  for  his  assistance, 
since  it  is  important  that  the  control  of  the  co-operative  company  should 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  stockholders  composing  it,  now 
numbering  nearly  one  thousand.  The  special  advantage  of  our  plan  of 
organization!  is  that  under  it  no  one  person  will  ever  have  it  in  his  power 
to  change  the  present  policy  of  the  company^  which  is  to  publish  only 
such  literature  as  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  international  socialism.  To 
carry  out  this  plan  of  organization  successfully,  all  money  needed  must 
be  subscribed  by  the  membership  and  no  large  sums  must  be  owing  to 
stockholders. 

The  offer  made  by  the  manager  of  the  co-operative  company  that  he 
will,  out  of  the  balance  still  due  him,  duplicate  every  contribution  made 
by  others,  will  hold  good  until  December  31,  1904,  by  which  time  the  con- 
tributions should  reach  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  at  least  the  entire  debt 
to  outsiders  and,  if  possible,  greatly  reduce  the  debt  to  other  stockholders. 
Acknowledgments  of  further  receipts  will  be  made  in  the  publishers' 
department  of  the  Heview  fiom  month  to  month. 

Bebelfl  of  the  New  Soatb. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  for  publication  some  time  in 
October  a  novel,  entitled  "Rebels  of  the  New  South,"  by  Comrade  Walter 
Marion  Raymond,  of  New  Jersey.  Comrade  Raymond  is  not  a  novice  or 
an  amateur,  but  a  practiced  writer  of  established  reputation.  The  novel 
will  not  be  of  interest  merely  to  socialists.  It  is  a  powerful  story  full  of 
human  interest,  full  of  action  and  with  live  people  in  it, — a  story  that 
would  make  a  success  with  a  capitalist  publishing  house,  if  the  socialism 
could  only  be  left  out. 

But  the  author  can't  leave  the  socialism  out,  because  to  leave  it  out 
would  destroy  the  whole  meaning  of  the  story.  And  so  he  has  brought 
it   to    n\T  co-operative  publishing  house,   and   has   voluntarily   offered  us 
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more  favorable  terms  on  it  than  we  could  possibly  have  expected,  so  that 
if  anj  profit  is  made  it  will  go  to  extend  the  circulation  of  other  socialist 
liteiature. 

''Bebels  of  the  New  South"  is  tha  best  possible  answer  to  the  covert 
attacks  made  upon  socialism  by  those  who  insinuate  that  the  socialist  stand- 
ard of  ethics  is  such  as  would  destroy  the  home.  The  distinction  between 
the  hypocritical,  conventional  ethics  of  capitalism  and  the  vital  and  genuine 
ethics  of  socialism  is  clearly  brought  out  in  ''Bebels  of  the  New  South," 
not  by  preaching,  for  Walter  Marion  Raymond  has  mastered  the  trade  of 
the  novelist  too  well  to  allow  himself  to  preach,  but  in  the  way  he  makes 
his  characters  act  and  develop. 

Altogether  it  is  a  book  that  every  socialist  will  delight  in,  and  also  a 
book  that  will  have  an  ever-increasing  number  of  non-socialist  readers, 
who  will,  however,  stand  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  socialists  by  the 
time  they  fimsh  reading. 

' '  Rebels  of  the  New  South ' '  will  be  finely  illustrated,  will  be  well  printed 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  sell  for  a  doUar  a  copy,  postpaid. 
Better  send  the  dollar  now  and  be  sure  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  book  as 
soon  as  published. 

Campaign  Supplies. 

Our  Socialist  Stickers  are  just  the  thing  for  Socialist  Party  Locals 
and  individual  socialists  who  have  plenty  of  energy  to  put  into  propaganda 
but  very  little  money.  We  mail  a  thousand  assorted  stickers  for  a  dollar 
or  two  hundred  for  25  cents  (prices  to  stockholders  lower  still),  and  even 
two  hundred  of  these  will  make  socialism  very  conspicuous  within  a  lim- 
ited territory  if  posted  judiciously  and  audaciously.  Samples  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  one  lequesting  them. 

Socialist  party  buttons  are  supplied  by  us  in  two  styles,  enamel  and 
gold  plate,  at  25  cents  each  (to  stockholders  20  cents  each),  and  celluloid 
at  30  cents  a  dozen  or  $2.00  a  hundred  (to  stockholders  20  cents  a  dozen 
or  $1.50  a  hundred).  We  sell  only  the  button  with  the  party  emblem,  not 
with  the  pictures  of  candidates.  It  may  also  be  remarked  incidentally  that 
there  are  cheaper  celluloid  emblem  buttons  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Ours  are 
large  enough  to  make  the  words  'Socialist  Party"  legible,  and  in  ours 
the  water  between  the  continents  in  the  globe  design  is  of  a  tint  bearing 
some  faint  resemblance  to  nature,  not  a  brilliant  apple  green.  We  mention 
these  details  simply  that  those  who  send  to  us  for  buttons  may  not  be 
disappointed  at  an  apparent  overcharge. 

We  can  supply  a  few  varieties  of  four-page  propaganda  leaflets  at  8 
cents  a  hundred  or  60  cents  a  thousand  by  mail,  or  30  cents  a  thousand 
by  express  at  purchaser's  expense.  Samples  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  ask- 
ing for  them.  There  is  no  discount  to  stockholders  on  the  leaflets,  since 
they  are  supplied  at  actual  cost  to  everyone. 

Platform  Text  Book. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  0.  Vincent,  of  Omaha,  the  compiler 
and  publisher,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
Platform  Text  Book,  containing  all  the  platforms  of  all  the  parties  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  1904.  It  is  a  large 
book  of  188  pages  in  small  type,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  price  is  25  cents;  to  stockholders  20c,  postpaid. 

A  booklet  explaining  how  to  become  a  stockholder  will  be  mailed  on 
request.     Address 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company  (Co-Operative). 

56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Employers'  Associations. 

ANEW  factor  has  entered  into  the  industrial  stntggle  of  labor 
with  capital.  There  has  been  a  growth  of  concentrated  cap- 
ital for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  appearance  of  con- 
sciously organized  capital,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  labor  question,  is  entirely  different  and  is  of  recent  de- 
velopment. 

In  1895  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Thomas  H.  Martin,  the  editor 
of  Dixie,  advocated  in  an  editorial  the  consolidating  and  organiz- 
ing of  manufacturing  interests  and  the  adopting  of  a  united  policy 
in  order  to  meet  the  aggressions  of  labor.  This  suggestion  was 
carried  out  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  had 
its  birth. 

This  body  now  consists  not  only  of  a  national  organization 
with  3,000  members  in  thirty-nine  of  the  diflFerent  states  but  we 
find  that  international  relations  are  also  maintained.  "There  may 
be  some  of  our  members,"  says  its  president  Mr.  Parry,  "who 
have  been  modest  enough  to  suppose  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion was  merely  national.  In  reality  it  is  international  in  its  work 
and  scope  now  as  it  always  has  been."  In  the  ninth  annual  report 
of  this  association  one  of  its  objects  is  stated.  It  is  "an  organiza- 
tion which  is  practically  an  insurance  against  populistic  and  so- 
ci^istic  experiments." 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  is  not  the  only  one  of  its 
class.  The  Metal  Trades  Association  and  various  others  also 
represent  the  interests  of  employers.  While  these  organizations 
have  existed  for  a  half  dozen^  years  at  least,  there  has  recently 
been  formed  and  perfected  a  national  association  of  all  employers 
for  the  object  of  dealing  with  the  labor  problem  in  a  unified 
manner. 

The  relation  in  which  this  organization  known  as  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  stands  to  the  other  associations  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Parry,  who  is  also  president  of  this  new  union  of  em- 
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ployers.  "I  want  to  say  a  few  words  now  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Industrial  Association  of  America.  This  Association  is 
one  of  members  and  supporters  of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  National  Metal 
Trades  and  other  national  organizations.  This  association  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  manufacturers,  while  the  Citizens'  Industrial 
is  composed  of  associations  of  employers  in  all  lines  of  industry." 

In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  recently  to  Chicago  employers,  Mr. 
Job,  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Chicago,  states 
the  four  cardinal  principles  for  which  the  organization  stands :  ( i ) 
The  open  shop.  (2)  No  sympathetic  strike.  (3)  No  limitation 
or  restriction  of  output.  (4)  Enforcement  of  the  laws.  This 
organization  is  first  of  all  openly  anti-trade  union  in  its  principles. 
It  represents  a  lining  up  of  organized  capital  against  organized 
labor,  a  combination  of  the  manufacturing  capitalist  interests  to 
meet  the  power  of  the  trade  unions.  This  purpose  is  stated  by  its 
president,  "The  primary  object  of  every  manufacturer  and  em- 
ployer in  this  country  is,  I  believe,  to  secure  amelioration  from  • 
present  trade  union  methods."  Local  branches  of  this  Employers* 
Association  now  exist  in  practically  every  town  of  importance  in 
the  United  States.  The  significance  of  the  movement  is  apparent. 
The  struggle  of  the  classes  is  not  a  theory  only.  It  is  a  reality. 
The  employers  recognize  it.  The  laborers  know  it.  A  few  re- 
formers cannot  see  it,  but  they  do  not  count.  They  have  no  influ- 
ence in  this  struggle.  The  two  forces  face  each  other  in  a  grow- 
ingly  compact  form.  The  lines  are  clearly  defined.  A  determined 
conscious  attitude  marks  both  sides. 

The  Employers'  Association  has  necessarily  assumed  a  certain 
attitude  economically.  It  has  formulated  a  body  of  thought  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  interests  and  marked  principally  by  the 
fact  that  it  puts  its  advocates  back  into  the  company  of  the 
economic  ideas  of  three  generations  ago. 

One  of  the  first  assumptions  is  that  of  the  fixity  of  economic 
laws,  "laws  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  men  to  alter."  This 
postulate  as  old  as  the  classical  economists  originated  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  that  a  certain  psychological  restraint  was 
needed  for  the  laboring  class  in  order  to  make  them  feel  that 
inevitable  natural  laws  barred  the  way  to  any  betterment  of  their 
condition.  Some  of  the  twentieth  century  economists  have  dis- 
covered that  the  world  does  move  and  have  shown  that  all  social 
laws  are  relative ;  that  economic  laws  are  determined  by  the  time 
and  place  in  which  they  originate;  and  that  tendencies  marking 
one  stage  of  growth  may  have  no  application  to  another  period  of 
development. 

The  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract  that  originated  with  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  duly  emphasized 
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by  this  organization.  We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Parry,  "Do  the 
employers  wish  to  save  labor  from  itself  because  they  love  labor 
better  than  labor  loves  itself?  I  think  not.  The  real  reason  why 
the  employers  are  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  in- 
dustry is  because  freedom  in  industry  pays.  It  pays  the  employer 
but  it  also  pays  the  employe  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  All  classes 
profit  by  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  time,  labor  and  property,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the 
equal  freedom  of  another.  AH  classes  must  suffer  by  an  inter- 
ference with  this  freedom  whether  from  government  or  irrespon- 
sible labor  organizations." 

The  employers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  used  similar 
arguments  against  the  "factory  legislation  of  tlieir  time.  Accord- 
ing to  theory  the  labor  contract  may  be  an  agreement  voluntary, 
and  freely  entered  into  by  the  employer  on  one  hand  and  the 
laborer  on  the  other.  Everyone  knows,  however,  and  Mr.  Parry 
among  them,  that  this  freedom  is  nominal  and  not  real.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  commodity  labor  are  such  that  the 
individual  seller  of  labor  power  is  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  is  no  freedom  or  equality  in  c?)ntracts  for  the  sale  of  labor. 
Where  is  the  "freedom  of  contract"  when  the  workman  stands 
alone  before  the  employer?  The  laborer  has  no  choice,  it  is  with 
him  a  question  of  work  or  starvation;  "there  is  no  greater  in- 
equality than  the  equal  treatment  of  unequals."  The  only  resource 
the  laboring  man  has  thus  far  found  is  in  collective  bargaining. 
Hence  the  employer  seeks  to  revive  the  cry  of  free  competition 
and  that  the  individuals'  freedom  is  infringed  on  if  the  union 
exists  or  labor  legislation  is  passed. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  occupies  no  small  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  employers.  The  old  wage  fund  theory  is 
stated  in  a  new  and  interesting  manner.  "The  rate  of  wages  in 
any  country  is  dependent  upon  the  per  capita  production,"  and 
since  it  is  claimed  the  trade  union  tends  to  limit  production  by 
shortening  hours  and  objecting  to  men  being  speeded  up,  thaf 
therefore  so  much  less  is  produced  and  wages  are  correspondingly 
low,  the  capital  in  the  words  of  J.  S.  Mill  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  labor.  Wages  we  hold  tend  always  to  the  subsistence  point  and 
no  matter  how  much  the  laborer  produced  he  would  receive  in 
wages  only  enough  to  live  and  produce  other  laborers,  the  surplus 
going  to  the  employer. 

Why  this  extreme  interest  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parry  that  the 
worker  produce  more?  Is  it  that  the  laborer's  wages  may  be 
increased?  Or  is  it  that  the  surplus  profit  that  goes  to  the  em- 
ployer may  be  larger?  The  Employers'  Association  fully  recog- 
nizes that  its  law  of  wages  is  a  mere  makeshift  and  that  wages  are 
fixed  by  subsistence.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Job  quoted  in  the  N^w  York  Sun :    "We  have  k  department 
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which  figures  out  the  cost  of  living  and  if  it's  increased  only  lo 
per  cent  we  don't  propose  to  accede  to  a  demand  for  a  45  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  made  on  the  old  plea  that  the  cost  of  livine 
has  increased  that  much.  We  tell  the  employer  to  give  what  the 
increased  cost  warrants  but  no  more  and  then  if  a  strike  is  called 
we  stand  behind  him  with  a  certified  check  to  help  him  out 
if  he  needs  it  to  keep  from  failing."  Certstinly  here  no  account  is 
taken  of  any  increase  in  production.  So  the  employer  does  after 
all  admit  the  iron  law  of  wages  and  moreover  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  to  fix  the  standard  of  living  for  the  working  man. 
Such  is  some  of  the  economic  reasoning  upon  which  the  En>- 
ployers'  Association  is  founded. 

We  can  now  consider  the  attitude  of  this  association  toward 
the  trade  union  organization.  It  is  avowedly  one  of  hostility. 
"The  labor  movement/'  says  Mr.  Sayward,  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Builders'  convention,  "has  not  concerned  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  interest  of  employers,  but  is  almost 
wholly  addressed  to  gaining  advantages  or  supposed  advantages 
from  employers  and  for  a  certain  section  of  those  engaged  in  the 
world's  work,  namely,  those  who  work  for  wages.  .  .  .  The 
character  of  this  force  is  selfish."  The  trade  union  movement 
was  and  is  organized  not  in  the  interest  of  employers  but  in  the 
interest  of  laborers,  for  the  latter  recognize  that  their  interests  are 
not  identical  and  would  scarcely  organize  an  "aid  society"  for  the 
very  force  that  is  oppressing  them.  The  trade  union  movement 
does  stand  for  the  self-interest  of  its  own  members  and  would 
hardly  care  to  deny  it,  but  it  had  its  birth  in  the  oppressive  self- 
interest  of  a  dominant  employing  class.  It  was  and  is  a  defense 
organization. 

That  the  Employers'  Association  is  opposed  to  the  union  as 
such  is  further  shown  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Sayle,  of  Qeveland,  O.,  in 
a  communication  to  the  late  Marcus  Hanna :  "I  would  respect- 
fully impress  upon  your  mind  that  the  manufacturers  are  deadly 
opposed  to  any  scheme  to  build  up  unionism  in  this  city."  It  has 
also  come  to  the  decision  that  in  dealing  with  the  unions  there  can 
be  no  half  way  measure,  that  either  they  must  frankly  recognize 
them  or  "smash"  them.  Hence  comes  the  demand  on  their  part 
for  the  open  shop. 

We  quote  from  the  resolution  passed  bv  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  at  Pittsburg:  "This  association  declares 
its  unalterable  antagonism  to  the  closed  shop."  Again  Mr.  Parry 
says,  "The  closed  shop  is  against  public  policy  and  is  of  doubtful 
legality."  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  the 
necessity  for  the  open  shop  we  find  this:  "Chicago  employers 
have  organized  for  resistance  so  generally  and  are  so  well  sup- 
ported by  the  public  and  press  that  they  are  not  yielding  to  the 
'closed  shop'  demand  even  though  organized  labor  has  grown 
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in  one  year  from  a  membership  of  120,000  to  243,000."  "The 
present  cFUsade  for  the  closed  shop  is  war  upon  society,"  writes 
Chas.  Quarles,  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  September  American  Indus- 
tries, Chas.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says:  "The  important  tilings 
for  which  the  association  should  steadily  contend  seem  to  me  to  be 
(i)  the  open  shop;  (2)  no  union  label;  (3)  in  case  of  a  strike 
permanent  emplo)rment  for  those  who  take  the  strikers'  places; 
(4)  resistance  through  the  courts  to  picketing  and  boycotting." 

Said  Mr.  Geo.  Bent  in  a  speech  before  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  "We  must  have  the  absolutely  open  shop.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  any  man,  woman  or  child  who  wants  to  work  and 
who  needs  to  work  can  and  shall  do  so  in  peace  and  without  fear. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  any  one  may  work  as  long  and  as  hard 
as  he  pleases."  Mr.  Bent  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  laborers' 
"right  to  work."  The  laborer  is  equally  concerned  over  the  "right 
to  the  product  of  his  labor." 

Every  man,  unionist  or  employer,  knows  what  the  "open  shop" 
means.  It  means  the  destruction  of  the  union.  It  means  that  the 
laborer  is  again  put  on  the  footing  of  dealing  individually  with 
the  employer,  that  he  can  be  discharged  because  he  is  a  union 
man.  It  is  then  a  declaration  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers and  a  statement  of  their  determination  to  "wreck"  the 
union. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  "open  shop"  the  association  dwells  on 
the  rights  of  the  non-union  man  and  the  need  of  the  scab.  Even 
the  Rev.  Hillis  comes  to  their  defense.  The  scab  and  non-union 
worker  are  the  tools  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  the  union ;  they  are  hence  a  necessary  part  of  the 
plan.  This  apparent  "crocodile"  sympathy  for  the  non-union  man 
has  then  a  selfish  interest  behind  it, — he  is  to  be  used  as  a  strike 
breaker.  But  lest  the  "scab"  may  think  his  employer  really  has  a 
paternal  interest  in  him  let  him  hear  what  this  same  association 
says  concerning  the  "capitalist  scab,"  the  employer  who  does  not 
fall  into  line  with  the  Employers'  Association.  Mr.  W.  D.  Sayle, 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Cleveland,  O., 
says:  "We  find  in  every  walk  of  life  and  business  certain  indi- 
viduals and  firms  perfectly  willing  to  stand  back  and  let  others 
settle  their  labor  troubles.  They  say  to  their  help,  'We  will  give 
you  the  same  that  you  compel  the  other  employers  to  give,  so 
.keep  on  working  for  us  and  you  will  not  lose  any  time.'  This 
is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  follow  the  trail  that  has  been  blazed 
by  his  fellows  without  expense  to  him  of  time,  blood  or  money. 
Like  flies,  fleas  and  fevers,  he  is  with  us."  Here  the  coat  is  on 
the  other  man  and  the  capitalist  scab  becomes  a  monstrosity. 

The  "walking  delegate"  of  a  trade  union  is  to  the  Employers' 
Association  "the  greatest  disturber  between  capital  and  labor," 
"a  blackmailer  and  bird  of  ill-omen,"  "who  thrives  on  dissen- 
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sions."  But  he  is  a  valuable  individual  if  he  be  the  "walking 
delegate"  or  rather  as  Comrade  Max  Hayes  has  put  it,  the  "riding 
delegate"  of  the  Employers'  Association.  That  they  have  such 
is  seen  in  the  recent  report  of  F.  K.  Copeland,  who  asks  that  a 
"walking  delegate"  from,  the  National  Association  be  sent  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  organization  in  Chicago. 

The  boycott  has  been  recognized  by  the  union  as  a  means  of 
defense  in  its  struggle  with  capital.  Yet  while  the  Employers' 
Association  characterizes  the  boycott  as  "cowardly  and  un-Ameri- 
can" it  passes  this  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  our  commissioner  upon  being  notified  that 
any  member  is  subjected  to  a  boycott,  notify  the  entire  member- 
ship of  that  fact; 

"Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  association  in  making 
purchases  give  such  boycotted  member  the  preference  over  all 
competitors  until  the  boycott  is  declared  off." 

Further,  it  is  advised  that  in  placing  local  advertising  the 
members  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  given  only  to  those  papers  that 
will  favor  the  association;  also  in  city  elections  that  they  secure 
the  defeat  of  such  officials  as  it  is  judged  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  association.  If  these  are  not  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  "un-American"  boycott,  what  are  they  ? 

The  charge  is  next  brought  against  the  labor  unions  that  they 
corrupt  politics.  Mr.  Geo.  Martin,  writing  for  the  National 
Journalist-Printer,  says:  "How  about  labor  unions  in  politics 
and  public  affairs?  A  consensus  of  Republican,  Democratic, 
Populist  and  go-as-you-please  opinion,  the  oft-expressed  state- 
ment of  candidates  of  high  and  low  degree  is  that  they  are  harlots, 
the  leaders  are  always  after  boodle."  It  is  also  objected  that  the 
trade  unions  keep  a  lobby  at  Washington.  If  all  of  these  state- 
ments were  true  they  come  with  small  grace  from  that  class  of 
society  that  has  made  legislatures  the  mere  tools  of  lobbyists, 
that  has  reached  the  point  of  control  where  it  need  not  even  keep 
such  a  lobby  but  sends  Senators  Clarke,  Addicks,  Piatt  and  Bab- 
cock,  etc.,  who  represent  personally  the  interests  of  great  corpor- 
ations. Further  it  is  well  known  that  the  Employers'  Association 
proposes  to  use  its  power  to  manipulate  legislation  as  a  weapon 
against  the  trade  unions.  A  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  stop  all  labor 
legislation.  The  bills  against  which  the  fight  has  been  mainly  di- 
rected by  the  association  are  the  anti-injunction  bill,  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  the  national  arbitration  bill  and  the  compulsory  metric 
system  bill.  The  eight-hour  bill  has  received  the  larger  part  of  the 
attention.  This  bill  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  unions  pro- 
vides that  no  man  employed  on  government  contracts  can  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Whether  this  bill  is  urged 
on  humanitarian  grounds  or  any  other  grounds  it  is  a  measure  of 
defense  on  the  part  of  the  unions  and  hence  is  opposed  by  every 
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employer.  Men  representing  the  Employers'  Association  are  pres- 
ent whenever  a  bill  of  this  character  is  to  be  reported  upon  and 
use  a  powerful  influence  for  its  defeat. 

As  a  further  part  of  their  plan  of  attack  upon  the  trade  unions 
they  have  organized  an  employment  bureau  and  have  a  well  de- 
veloped system  of  black  listing.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobart,  chairman  of 
the  Employment  Bureau  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Metal 
Trades  association,  says :  "The  employment  bureau  will  give  any 
members  the  name  of  workmen. to  fill  vacancies;  the  employer 
will  know  that  such  men  are  of  good  character  and  not  likely  to 
give  him  trouble.  The  bureau  can  know  every  agitator  or  dis- 
turber ;  it  can  know  who  are  good  men  and  who  are  bad."  The 
commissioner  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  reports : 
"This  association  has  established  a  certified  system  for  tried  and 
true  workmen  who  have  been  faithful  to  us  during  strikes, — we 
shall  soon  have  a  body  of  these  men  whom  we  know  can  be  de- 
pended upon  in  case  of  trouble."  The  applicants  for  these  cer- 
tificates must  have  proven  their  loyalty  to  their  employers  by 
having  been  faithful  to  them  during  labor  trouble.  A  holder  of 
one  of  these  certificates  presenting  it  to  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  shown  especial  favor. 

That  this  system  is  being  thoroughly  and  determinedly  or- 
ganized is  evident.  Emergency  men  are  secured  by  each  local  and 
are  subject  to  the  call  of  the  national  organization.  The  whole 
plan  is  a  gigantic  scheme  of  black  listing.  It  is  thus  hoped  to 
"prevent  undesirable  characters  from  receiving  employment  in  the 
shops  of  the  members."  They  attempt  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
professional  strike  breaker  for  they  know  he  recognizes  his  value 
and  will  only  work  as  he  likes  but  by  the  paying  of  a  bonus  to  a 
certain  body  of  men  in  each  employer's  shop  they  can  in  case  of 
strike  send  these  from  member  to  member  to  take  the  place  of 
strikers.  These  methods  are  beginning  to  work.  The  Employers' 
Association  played  its  part  in  the  stock  yards  strike  just  closed 
and  in  the  Colorado  strike. 

Throughout  the  literature  of  this  organization  there  are  nu- 
merous appeals  to  "patriotism,"  "liberty"  and  "the  dear  American 
people,"  made  frequently  in  the  following  choice  language  used 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Bent :  "Get  at  work  for  freedom,  for  liberty,  and 
for  the  right  I  Get  at  work  to  stop  the  dastardly  devikry  of  all 
who  have  been  and  are  still  unlawfully  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  others.  Stop  being  boycotters,  for  such  we  are  whenever  we 
agree  to  hire  exclusively  help  of  a  certain  breed  or  brand.  Stop 
advertising  your  goods  as  union-niade.  The  union  label  is  the 
badge  of  slavery,  and  you  build  your  own  destruction  in  the  use 
of  it.  Advertise  your  goods  rather  as  not  union  made.  I  do  so, 
others  may."  It  is  well  that  the  labor  movement  recognizes  that  it 
is  engaged  in  a  great  economic  struggle,  the  giant  struggle  of  the 
ages  and  that  "right"  will  only  "come  when  justice  is  obtained. 
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The  Employers'  Association  whines  because  the  labor 
movement  urges  men  to  stay  out  of  the  militia,  "a  movement 
which  drives  its  members  from  the  national  guard  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  all  law-abiding  and  patriotic  citizens," 
says  Mr.  Parry.  General  Samuel  M.  Welch,  addressing  a  body 
of  employers  said,  "I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  you  put  your- 
selves into  communication  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
national  guard  in  the  place  where  you  live,  that  you  assure  him 
that  if  there  is  any  available  material  in  your  establishment  which 
he  can  utilize  to  make  soldiers  of  that  you  are  willing  that  he 
should  do  it."  He  then  advised  them  to  keep  such  men  on  the  pay 
roll  while  in  service  and  welcome  them  back  with  open  arms. 

Why  does  this  opposition  to  the  militia  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  exist?  The  employers  cannot  believe  that  the  union  man 
is  a  sense  blinded  imbecile,  that  he  will  advocate  the  maintaining 
of  a  body  of  soldiery  that  is  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "sup- 
pressing local  disorders"  which  means  shooting  striking  union 
men  without  cause.  How  many  lessons  do  they  believe  the  work- 
er needs?  The  great  Chicago  strike  of  '94  was  an  eye  opener. 
Colorado  has  brought  the  fact  into  the  full  glare  of  day.  And  lest 
we  forget  the  attitude  of  the  employers  of  America  let  me  quote 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  at  its  ninth 
convention  last  May :  "Resolved,  By  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  annual  convention  assembled,  that  this  organi- 
zation most  heartily  approves  of  the  wise  and  honorable  stand 
taken  and  steadfastly  maintained  by  Governor  Peabody  of  Colo- 
rado in  suppressing  by  all  the  power  at  his  command  all  forms 
of  violence  and  of  violation  of  law  in  that  state ; 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  extends  its  thanks  to  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  for  his  patriotic  performance  of  a  great  public 
duty  and  for  the  thorough  and  persistent  manner  in  which  he  has 
done  it." 

This  same  Governor  Peabody  in  a  speech  at  a  club  banquet  in 
Chicago  recently  said  concerning  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colo- 
rado miners :  "I  will  have  that  man's  life  yet."  When  the  chief 
executive  of  a  state  makes  such  a  statement  we  say  unhesitatingly 
that  this  man  who  sits  in  the  governor's  chair  is  an  anarchist,  an 
enemy  of  social  order  and  the  impartiality  of  the  law  in  that  state 
has  become  a  farce. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  working  of  this  association  is 
seen  in  the  struggle  between  the  employers  and  union  men  that 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1903  at  Beloit,  Wis.  This  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants  employed  about  3,000  in  the  shops  as  iron 
workers  and  1,000  or  more  in  other  lines.  One-half  of  these  men 
belonged  to  unions.  In  May  of  that  year  a  strike  was  called  of 
the  men  in  the  Berlin  Machine  works,  employing  600  men.  The 
demand  was  for  a  nine-hour  day  without  reduction  of  wages. 
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Mr.  Job,  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Chicago,  was 
sent  for  by  the  employers  of  Beloit,  who  feared  a  spread  of  the 
strike.  June  i6th  he  organized  a  branch  of  the  association  under 
the  name  of  "The  Citizens'  Alliance,"  non-union  working  men 
were  urged  to  also  join  this.  An  injunction  was  obtained  by  the 
Berlin  management  from  Judge  Dunwiddie  of  Rock  county. 
Notices  were  posted  that  the  shops  would  be  opened  and  tlie 
men  who  applied  "made  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  union  and  would  not  join  a  union  while  they  were  in 
the  employ  of  these  people."  Today  so  effective  has  been  the 
work  of  the  association  that  the  unions  of  Beloit  are  crushed. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  attitude  of  this  association 
in  relation  to  the  unions.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  whole 
struggle.  Around  and  back  of  the  fight  against  unionism  lies 
a  greater  antagonism  to  a  force,  that  the  employers  recognize  is 
becoming  a  veritable  giant  in  the  land,  the  socialist  movement. 
David  M.  Parry,  whom  John  Kirby  of  the  Dayton  Manufacturing 
company  calls  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  twentieth  century" — 
this  gentleman's  mechanism  must  be  minus  the  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous— Pleads  the  fight  against  socialism.  "The  critical  examinations 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  modern  trades  unionism  will  show 
that  they  contain  the  seed  of  industrial  destruction,  for  they  all 
point  toward  the  abyss  of  socialism."  An  Indiana  paper  recently 
said,  "The  manufacturers  are  very  positive  in  their  denunciation 
of  socialistic  tendencies  which  have  characterized  recent  meetings 
of  union  men."  Mr.  Hobart,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metal  Trades, 
gives  due  credit  to  the  strength  of  the  socialist  movement.  "The 
socialist  vote  is  growing  rapidly  from  year  to  year  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  counteract  the  tendency  that  party  will  in  a 
few  years  hold  the  balance  of  the  power."  Another  manufacturer 
writes,  "We  are  called  upon  ...  to  combat  the  insidious 
and  damnable  sophistries  which  have  addled  and  poisoned  the 
judgment  of  some  of  our  best  as  well  as  most  of  our  worst  fellow 
citizens."  "When  your  house  is  on  fire,"  says  Mr.  Kirby,  "you 
do  not  wait  until  it  is  burned  to  the  ground  before  turning  in  an 
alarm.  Neither  should  you  wait  until  socialism  becomes  rampant 
and  uncontrollable  before  you  begin  to  check  its  growth."  This 
same  gentleman  brands  the  Western  miners  for  their  socialistic 
tendency.  "Another  small  army  is  to  be  found  in  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  which  has  elevated  the  banner  of  socialism 
in  a  brazen  manner  before  the  nation  and  which  of  late  months 
has  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  the  state 
of  Colorado." 

This,  then,  is  the  growing  power  that  the  Employers'  Associ- 
ation really  does  fear.  If  it  does  not  recognize  it  now  it  will  soon, 
that  here  is  a  movement  that  will  call  a  different  strike  from  that 
of  any  trade  union — that  will  not  ask  for  shorter  hours  or  a  few 
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cents  more  wages,  but  will  ask  the  whole  produce  and  point  the 
way  for  the  employer  to  pass  down  and  out  of  the  industrial  scene. 
It  ^will  not  be  charged  to  socialists  that  they  maintain  lobbies  for 
they  propose  to  control  the  govek^nment  entire.  They  ask  no  arbi- 
tration— they  propose  a  change  that  does  not  admit  of  arbitration. 
They  do  not  recognize  that  the  employer  has  any  rights  to  arbi- 
trate about.  It  is  small  wonder  that  with  inevitable  failure  ahead 
the  Employers'  Association  looks  with  dread  on  the  growth  of 
socialism. 

The  eye  of  this  organization  is  upon  the  growth  politically  of 
the  socialist  party.  Mr.  Kirby  sees  in  it  dire  results  to  his  class. 
Before  the  Manufacturers'  Association  he  said,  "It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  socialistic  vote 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  was  almost  large  enough  to  elect  the 
mayor.  It  did  elect  nine  councilmen.  In  truth,  socialism  in  this 
country  is  no  mere  phantom  of  the  brain.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands seem  to  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  baneful 
creed." 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  class  struggles  have  the  economic 
classes  faced  each  other  with  so  conscious  a  realization  of  their  re- 
lation. At  no  time  has  there  existed  such  perfection  of  organi- 
zation on  both  sides.  The  whole  so-called  "labor  movement" 
is  going  to  school  to  socialism  and  as  it  learns  it  becomes  a  part 
of  that  socialist  movement  that  rests  on  an  international  founda- 
tion and  that  plainly  sees  that  the  contradictions  in  modem  society 
are  leading  inevitably  to  the  abolition  of  wage  labor.  This  is  the 
body  of  men  that  is  putting  itself  in  accord  with  the  trend  of  so- 
cial progress.  The  trade  union  man  against  whom  nominally  the 
employers  are  waging  a  struggle  passes  on  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands into  the  socialist  movement.  We  do  well  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  our  capitalist  opponent,  and  to  note  the  effect  of  these 
associations  upon  the  industrial  situation. 

May  Wood  Simons. 


The  Socialist  Outlook. 

THE  Socialist  Party  is  the  only  party  that  has  no  secrets. 
While  other  political  parties  elaborate  most  intricate  sys- 
tems of  bookkeeping  in  order  to  conceal  the  sources  of 
their  income  and  the  character  of  their  expenditures,  from  even 
their  own  employes,  the  Socialist  Party  requires  regular  publica- 
tion of  the  amount  and  source  of  all  income,  and  the  character 
of  all  expenditures.  In  the  same  way,  while  the  Republican, 
Democratic,  Prohibitionist  and  Populist  parties  all  endeavor  as 
far  as  possible  to  obtain  information  as  to  their  strength  in  va- 
rious localities,  this  information  is  kept  carefully  concealed  from 
the  outer  world  and  the  public  is  given  the  benefit  only  of  such 
"estimates"  as  the  political  managers  think  will  be  most  ef- 
fective in  bringing  votes.  The  Socialist  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  cares  nothing  for  votes  which  come  merely  because  the 
ones  casting  them  hope  to  be  "with  the  crowd."  Consequently 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  publishing  the  details  of  the  facts  upon 
which  our  estimates  are  based.  We  do  not  shrink  from  the 
most  careful  examination  of  our  own  condition  and  are  as  care- 
ful to  know   the   discouraging  as   the  encouraging  features. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  encouragement  from  the  socialist  point  of  view.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  in  view  of  the  united  enthusiastic  action  of  today 
that  the  campaign  of  1900  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
cialists with  a  presidential  nominee  from  one  organization  and  a 
vice-presidential  from  another.  Everywhere  our  efforts  were 
paralyzed  by  the  existence  of  two  warring  organizations  within 
one  party.  The  S.  L.  P.  ghost  was  not  yet  completely  laid, 
and  rose  to  vex  us  on  every  comer.  Much  of  our  energy  had 
to  be  expended  in  explaining  that  we  had  nothing  in  common 
with  that  ill-smelling  organization,  and  much  of  our  remaining 
energy  was  actually  spent  in  abusing  each  other.  This  year 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  petty  squabbles  there  is  a 
solid  united  party  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
Socialist  Labor  Party  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  public 
mind  as  well  as  from  the  political  arena,  and  we  scarcely  realize 
its  existence  except  when  there  comes  a  doleful  voice  from  the 
tombs  inquiring  "why  Carey  built  the  armory,"  or  why  somie- 
body  supported  the  "Kautsky  resolution." 

But  our  political  life  springs  from  industrial  situations  and 
here  again  there  is  room  for  nothing  but  congratulation.  I  shall 
not  here  take  the  space  to  tell  what  has  been  told  so  often  in 
our  periodicals  during  the  last  few  months,  of  how  the  complete 
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capitalistic  character  of  both  political  parties,  the  outrages  of 
our  ruling  class,  industrial  concentration  and  employers'  associa- 
tions have  all  worked  together  to  preach  socialist  philosophy  and 
give  emphasis  and  illustration  to  socialist  speakers  and  writers. 

Four  years  ago  the  democratic  party  with  its  anti-trust,  free 
silver,  populist  platform  was  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
great  many  workers  who  might  otherwise  have  listened  to  the 
socialist  speakers.  This  year  there  is  no  party  in  the  field  aside 
from  the  socialist,  that  can  claim  in  any  sense  to  be  other  than 
plutocratic. 

When  we  com^  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  done  by  the 
party  organization,  no  comparison  whatever  is  really  possible,  so 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  effectiveness.  No  figures  can  be 
secured  for  the  1900  campaign  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
National  office  of  the  Socialist  Party  has  circulated  over  one  mil- 
lion leaflets  and  over  50,000  pamphlets.  In  1900  there  were  no 
regular  organizers  at  work  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
office  with  the  exception  of  the  candidates.  This  year  during  the 
present  campaign  there  have  been  from  ten  to  twenty-five  or- 
ganizers working  under  the  direct  control  of  and  paid  by  the 
National  office.  These  have  covered  all  the  unorganized  states 
quite  thoroughly  and  have  given  active  assistance  wherever  they 
were  needed  within  the  organized  states.  Many  state  organiza- 
tions sustain  an  activity  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  national 
organization,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  given  herewith. 
Another  method  of  gauging  strength  is  seen  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased attention  to  the  socialists  in  the  public  press.  Here, 
again,  there  is  almost  no  comparison  between  the  scanty  notices 
of  four  years  ago  and  the  columns  of  matter  that  are  now  being 
printed. 

Just  as  I  write  this,  for  instance,  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  the 
most  rabid  anti-socialist  paper  in  the  United  States,  prints  a 
two  column  article  stating  that  not  less  than  two  republican 
seats  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives  are  endangered  by 
the  socialist  movement  in  Wisconsin,  while  quite  a  large  number 
of  assemblymen  will  be  elected;  and  a  news  item  of  the  same 
issue  states  concerning  Illinois  "information  has  been  received 
at  republican  state  headquarters  that  the  socialists  are  making 
great  gains  in  nearly  every  industrial  and  foreign  community  in 
the  state." 

Taking  up  the  comparative  membership  of  the  party  we  find 
that  in  1900  there  were  probably  not  over  five  or  six  thousand 
dues  paying  members  in  both  wings  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  At  the  present  time  these  have  increased  to  over  30,- 
000. 

Within  the  trade  unions  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
l^rowth.    This  is  indicated  in  the  reports  from  the  varioug  states 
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which  follow  and  has  been  mentioned  so  often  in  the  socialist 
press  that  further  notice  is  not  necessary  here. 

When  we  come  to  the  actual  estimates  there  is  room  for  the 
widest  possible  disagreement.  Many  undoubtedly  will  claim 
that  the  table  given  herewith  is  too  conservative.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  based  on  reports  from  several  active  comrades  in 
nearly  every  state.  The  figures  so  obtained  have  been  checked 
by  comparison  witli  the  reports  of  national  organizers,  and  finally 
the  entire  table  has  been  gone  through  with  National  Secretary 
Mailly.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  he  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  these  figures,  although  his  suggestions  were  taken 
into  consideration  in  its  formation.  Numerous  other  comrades 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  situation  have  also  given 
their  aid.  It  indicates  a  probable  increase  of  about  lOO  per  cent 
over  two  years  ago,  and  400  per  cent  over  four  years  ago,  that 
is,  it  indicates  that  our  vote  is  doubling  about  every  two  years. 
This  is  certainly  as  rapid  a  growth  as  can  be  assimilated.  In  this 
connection  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  Comrade  Frank- 
lin H.  Wentworth  is  interesting.  He  says,  "I  fear  that  when  our 
votes  are  counted  the  returns  will  show  astonishing  gains  of 
sympathetic  ballots.  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  if  the 
democrats  had  nominated  Hearst.  We  can  do  very  well  with- 
out a  sympathetic  influx  until  such  time  as  our  organizations  are 
able  to  assimilate  it." 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  old 
party  politicians  will  mainly  be  done  during  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  campaign.  Could  our  vote  be  taken  now  it  would  be 
much  larger  than  later  when  the  millions  of  capitalism  are  turned 
loose.  The  unthinking,  wavering  voter  who  had  just  begun  to 
think,  is  swept  way  back  into  his  old  political  slavery.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  socialist,  to  a  large  degree,  as  to  how  far  this 
movement  goes.  Our  campaign  must  not  be  allowed  to  lag 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  great  com- 
mon effort.  If  you  have  given  the  time  and  money  before,  now 
give  the  more.  If  you  have  not  responded  until  now,  do  not 
delay  any  longer  and  see  that  your  efforts  are  kept  up  until 
election  night. 

SOCIALIST  VOTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

State.  1900.  1902.  1904. 

Alabama   928  2,312  5,ooo 

Arizona 519  2,000 

♦Arkansas 27  27  2,000 

California    7>572  9>S92  22,000 

Colorado   684  7>36o  iS,ooo 

Connecticut 1,741  2,857  S,ooo 

♦Delaware 57  57  700 
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^Florida  603 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois  9,687 

Indiana   2,374 

Iowa    / 2,742 

Kansas    1,605 

Kentucky    760 

Louisiana    

Maine    878 

^Maryland    908 

Massachusetts    9»7i6 

Michigan    2,826 

Minnesota     3,065 

Mississippi    

Missouri    6,128 

Montana   708 

Nebraska    823 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire    790 

New  Jersey   4,609 

New   Mexico  Ter 

New  York 12,869 

North  Carolina    

North  Dakota   518 

Ohio 4,847 

Oklahoma  Territory   815 

Oregon     i,494 

Pennsylvania 4»83i 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina    

South  Dakota    176 

^Tennessee   410 

Texas    1,846 

Utah    717 

♦Vermont    371 

♦Virginia    225 

Washington    1,609 

*West  Virginia   286 

Wisconsin     7>095 

Wyoming 

Total    98,424  225,903  450,700 

*The8e  states  had  no  election  In  1902. 
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Report  by  States. 

Alabama, — ^There  is  a  large  strike  in  the  Birmingham  district 
and  reports  come  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  are  flocking  to 
socialism,  a  recent  speech  by  Debs  having  aroused  the  most  in- 
tense enthusiasm.  Four  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
movement  in  Alabama. 

Arizona. — National  organizers  have  visited  this  state  several 
times  and  all  report  an  active  interest.  The  Tucson  papers  have 
been  commenting  on  the  socialist  growth  and  state  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  vote. 

Calif omia. — ^Reports  from  Alameda,  Tulare,  San  Diego,  and 
Riverside  together  with  information  gathered  from  various  other 
sources  indicate  that  the  vote  of  7,572  cast  in  1900  will  be  multi- 
plied at  least  three  fold  this  year.  The  confusion  with  the  "Labor 
Party"  in  1902  caused  the  increase  to  be  very  little  in  that  year, 
but  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  and  there  is  a  united  effort 
throughout  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  factional 
quarrel  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  not,  however,  of  a  character 
to  affect  the  vote  adversely.  Comrade  Ratdke  of  Local  Alameda 
county  reports  that  sales  of  literature  amount  to  $5,00  per  weekly 
meeting  with  a  large  free  distribution  of  a  local  campaign  paper, 
the  Socialist  Voice.  Vote  estimated  at  2,000  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  1,000  in  1902.  Tulare  county  reports  that 
twice  as  much  speaking  is  being  done  and  five  times  as  much 
literature  circulated  as  four  years  ago.  Last  presidential  election 
there  was  but  one  local  in  Tulare  county;  now  there  are  seven. 
San  Diego  county  is  being  covered  with  a  van  for  speaking  and 
literature,  and  a  house  to  house  canvass  is  being  made.  They 
expect  to  double  their  vote  of  two  years  ago  (800).  Vote  in 
1900  was  350.  They  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable 
two  years  ago  and  expect  to  capture  several  more  positions  this 
fall.  Riverside  has  eight  locals  compared  with  half  that  num- 
ber four  years  ago  and  expects  to  cast  three  times  as  large  a 
vote  as  then. 

Colorado. — Comrade  Southworth  writes :  "No  party  organiza- 
tion four  years  ago ;  fifty  locals  in  good  standing  now.  Probable 
vote  20,000,  but  it  will  not  all  be  counted  for  us."  Too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  Colorado  because  of  the  terrible 
school  which  her  workers  have  been  attending.  It  seems  to 
require  something  more  than  persecution  to  make  socialists.  The 
state  Federation  of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  Democratic  party, 
seeming  to  think  that  a  bull-pen  with  a  democratic  label  on  it 
would  be  less  oppressive  than  the  republican  brand.  At  the 
same  time  the  "Miners'  Magazine"  is  doing  splendid  work  among 
the  W.  F.  of  M.,  and  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  state  indicate 
intense  interest  in  socialism.  It  must  also  be  remembered  in  cal- 
culating the  Colorado  vote  that  the  wholesale  deportations  and 
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compulsory  removals  of  various  sorts  will,  through  residence  quali- 
fications, disfranchise  very  many  socialist  voters. 

Report  from  Comrade  Maynard  of  Denver  states  that  the 
agitation  is  much  greater  than  in  1900;  that  whereas  there  was 
practically  no  organization  four  years  ago  there  are  now  one  hun- 
dred dues-paying  members,  and  she  estimates  the  vote  for  Debs 
in  Denver  at  3,000. 

Connecticut. — State  Secretary  W.  E.  White  reports  that  in 
agitation  and  distribution  of  literature  there  is  at  least  twice  as 
much  activity  as  two  years  ago.  Membership  in  1902  was  300, 
is  500  now.  Expects  a  vote  of  4,000  in  the  state.  National  of- 
fice reports  show  that  this  is  probably  too  low  as  there  is  very 
great  activity  in  the  localities  visited  by  the  national  organizers. 

Delaware, — This  state  has  always  been  considered  immune  to 
socialist  propaganda,  but  Comrade  Ella  Reeves  Cohen  has  been 
working  under  the  national  office  in  this  state  for  some  time  and 
has  now  secured  an  organization  which  gives  promise  of  a  con- 
siderable vote. 

Florida. — From  a  remarkably  good  report  by  State  Secretary 
Green  we  take  the  following  extracts :  **The  party  was  organized 
July  14th,  1902.  An  organizer  has  been  at  work  during  the  last 
seven  months.  During  this  time  he  established  eighteen  locals 
with  a  membership  of  184.  We  now  have  .35  locals  in  good  stand- 
ing with  360  members.  We  have  a  state  paper  published  at 
Jacksonville,  that  began  publication  last  July.  The  railroads  have 
proved  to  be  our  best  allies  in  this  state.  They  have  oppressed 
and  plundered  the  truckers  and  fruit  growers  until  they  are  near- 
ly frantic.  This  has  made  them  ready  to  listen  to  us  and  to  read 
our  literature  with  avidity,  until  in  some  counties  our  propaganda 
takes  like  wild-fire.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  southern 
counties,  especially  of  Lee  and  Hillsboro  counties.  In  the  former 
county  we  only  had  one  local  last  June,  with  15  members;  now 
we  have  eight  locals  with  more  than  100  dues-paying  members, 
and  still  growing  rapidly.  In  Hillsboro  county,  where  we  only 
had  two  locals  last  July,  with  about  25. members,  we  now  have 
ten  locals  with  about  75  members.  These  men  are  mostly  farm- 
ers and  truckers,  but  they  have  a  surprisingly  clear  idea  of  social- 
ism and  the  class-struggle.  We  had  601  votes  for  Debs  four 
years  ago,  and  from  all  indications  we  should  have  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  this  fall.  The  comrades  in  Lee  county  are  per- 
fectly confident  of  electing  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  county  ticket 
in  November."  A  report  from  Jacksonville  confirms  this  enthu- 
siastic position,  and  statements  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
bring  a  like  story. 

Idaho. — There  has  been  active  agitation  throughout  this  entire 
state  for  two  years  and  the  state  is  now  quite  well  organized. 
National  Organizer  Wilkins  has  worked  there  for  six  weeks 
during  the  campaign  and  reports  probability  of  a  good  vote. 
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Illinois. — It  may  be  largely  because  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  Illinois  than  any  where  else  (although  I  have 
visited  many  other  states  during  the  last  year)  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  state  will  lead  the  socialist  column  at  the  com- 
ing election.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  various  facts.  In 
1900  there  were  barely  a  dozen  locals  in  good  standing  in  the 
state.  Today  there  are  19  county  organizations,  none  of  whom 
have  less  than  three  brandies  and  one  of  which,  that  embracing 
Cook  county,  has  60  branches  and  nearly  two  thousand  members 
upon  its  books.  Aside  from  these  there  are  50  locals  in  good 
standing  outside  of  county  organizations.  There  will  be  five  or- 
ganizers regularly  in  the  field  paid  by  the  state  committee  from 
now  until  election  and  some  of  these  have  been  working  for  some 
time.  This  is*  entirely  aside  from  something  over  50  speakers 
who  are  working  locally  or  are  sent  out  occasionally.  The  re- 
ports which  come  in  are  all  extremely  encouraging.  Capitalist 
papers  estimate  our  vote  in  Rock  Island  at  one  thousand  and  in 
Peoria  between  two  or  three  thousand,  an  increase  of  several  hun- 
dred percent  in  both  instances.  Throughout  the  entire  coal  min- 
ing district,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  interest  in  socialism. 
From  the  Danville  district  there  is  a  prospect  of  electing  Comtade 
Walker  who  is  a  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Indeed  almost  all  the  oflBcials  and  active  workers  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  in  Illinois  are  also  active  in  the  socialist  movement. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  name  Comrade  James  of  Spring  Valley, 
Carr  of  Ladd,  McDonald  of  Streator  and  Perry,  president  of  the 
Illinois  field  to  show  how  fully  this  is  true.  In  Chicago  the 
machinists  seem  almost  unanimous  for  socialism  and  they  have 
20,000  members  in  this  city.  The  street-car  men,  brass  workers 
and  many  others  are  equally  strong  in  their  socialist  attitude. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  great  stock  yards  strike  was  a  tremen- 
dous educator  for  socialism  and  today  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the 
republican  and  democratic  heelers  in  th^t  neighborhood  have 
absolutely  thrown,  up  their  hands  and  are  not  attempting  to  carry 
on  any  campaign.  Many  capitalist  politicians  tell  us  that  the 
socialist  vote  in  Chicago  alone  will  certainly  be  50,000.  But  we 
know  that  tremendous  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  alter 
this  situation.  So  I  have  placed  the  total  state  vote  below  what 
many  expect  in  Chicago.  It  is  practically  certain,  however,  that 
several  members  of  the  legislature  will  be  elected. 

Indiafia, — State  Secretary  Strickland  reports  that  party  receipts 
have  doubled  within  the  year.  Comrade  Mahoney  of  Terre  Haute 
reports  an  extremely  active  agitaticm  in  that  city  and  estimates 
the  vote  of  Vigo  county  at  2,000.  Clippings  from  the  capitalist 
press  grant  us  more  than  double  our  previous  vote  of  7,134  in 
1902.    Comrade  Kelly,  of  Marion,  reports  active  agitation  and 
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increase  of  vote  probable.  Aside  from  township  officials  in  the 
coal  belt  few  officials  will  be  elected.  The  U.  M.  W.  members 
in  Indiana  as  in  Illinois  are  turning  toward  socialism  in  great 
numbers. 

lozva. — No  report  from  State  Secretary  Jacobsen,  but  the  na- 
tional secretary  states  that  the  reason  for  this  probably  is  that 
he  is  too  hard  at  work  as  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  speak- 
ing and  working  for  some  time.  Various  national  organizers  have 
also  been  sent  through  the  state. 

Kansas, — No  report  from  the  state  secretary.  This  state  has 
been  having  a  boom  of  organization,  but  many  of  the  locals  estab- 
lished seem  to  be  on  paper  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  just  what 
will  be  the  result.  All  agree  that  there  is  "something  doing  in 
Kansas"  but  just  what  the  result  will  be  is  impossible  to  say  as 
that  state  is  proverbially  uncertain.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  Com- 
rade Debs  in  Wichita  there  were  five  thousand  present  and  Na- 
tional Organizer  Work  sends  in  most  enthusiastic  reports  of  his 
Kansas  meetings. 

Kentucky. — State  Secretary  Lanfersiek  reports  for  Newport 
that  "Four  years  ago  there  was  little  agitation ;  this  year  we  are 
holding  from  two  to  four  meetings  a  week.  About  300  papers 
distributed  at  street  meetings  per  week.  No  comparison  between 
the  work  done  four  years  ago  and  now.  This  fall  we  will  have 
Mills,  Debs,  Wentworth,  and  probably  others.  Nothing  four 
years  ago.  Vote  for  Debs  four  years  ago  in  Campbell  county, 
(including  Newport,  Belle vue,  I>ayton)  205;  for  governor  in 
1903,  674.  Adverse  local  conditions  in  Newport  last  year;  elim- 
inated now;  expect  county  to  poll  vote  of  1,000."  He  does  not 
seem  to  expect  much  of  a  growth  for  the  whole  state  as  he  only 
estimates  vote  of  3,000,  which  seems  to  contradict  the  Newport 
facts  given.  Comrade  Geo.  M.  Jackson,  who  has  been  traveling 
through  the  mountain  districts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  the  Review  office  and  reports  a  great  interest 
in  that  locality.  The  mines  and  lumber  are  being  exploited  with 
wage  labor  and  this  is  introducing  the  mountaineers  at  once  to 
capitalism  and  socialism. 

Louisiana, — State  Secretary  Hall  reports  that  "while  four 
years  ago  tliere  was  no  organization  whatever,  today  there  are 
twenty  locals  and  new  ones  organizing  all  along  the  line.  Na- 
tional organizers  and  local  speakers  have  covered  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  state  during  the  last  year.  Hundreds  of  papers 
and  pamphlets  are  being  distributed  and  the  demand  increasing 
every  day.  We  hope  to  poll  10  per  cent  of  vote  cast,  say  seven 
or  eight  thousand  and  secure  official  standing  as  a  political  party. 
Our  vote  may  run  10,000  or  more,  as  there  is  extreme  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  so-called  Democratic  party.    Two-thirds  of  the  reg- 
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istered  voters  staid  away  from  the  polls  in  the  state  election  m 
May,  1904.'' 

Maine. — ^The  state  secretary  reports  many  times  as  much 
speaking,  while  the  amount  of  literature  rises  from  50,000  pieces 
in  1900  to  over  200,000  in  1904.  Practically  no  organization  in 
1900,  fourteen  active  locals  at  present.  In  the  election  just  held 
about  1500  votes  were  cast  for  the  socialist  party  candidate  for 
governor,  just  about  twice  the  vote  cast  for  Debs  in  1900.  Vote 
this  fall  will  probably  be  about  2,000. 

Massachusetts, — No  report  from  state  secretary.  Reports 
from  various  localities  indicate  that  there  is  an  almost  complete 
recovery  from  the  lethargy  that  seemed  to  follow  the  slight  set- 
back from'  the  great  "coal  vote,"  and  that  the  work  of  agitation 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  front  rank 
of  socialism  in  America  is  present  with  greater  vigor  than  ever 
before.  Comrade  Renier  of  Springfield  says  that  "twice  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been  held  as  in  1900." 
He  estimates  the  vote  of  that  city  at  1,200  as  compared  with  350 
in  1900.     Lynn  expects  1,000  votes  compared  with  750  last  year. 

From  Worcester  comes  the  statement  that  "we  are  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  four  years  ago."  Ware  says  "hope  to  make 
gain  over  last  year  but  do  not  feel  sure  we  will  do  that."  Haver- 
hill reports  probability  of  electing  a  representative,  and  some  local 
officers. 

Michigan. — This  state  carried  on  a  very  extensive  "soap-box" 
campaign  last  summer.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  more 
extensive  and  expensive  than  the  situation  warranted  and  to  have 
somewhat  exhausted  the  organization.  From  all  over  the  state 
however  comtis  reports  of  a  much  greater  interest  in  socialism 
than  ever  before.  Socialist  speakers  report  audiences  many  times 
larger  than  previously.  Union  men  are  mentioned  as  especially 
turning  toward  socialism  in  large  numbers.  The  exactions  of  the 
transportation  companies  has  also  given  Michigan  one  of  the  best 
movements  among  the  farmers  of  any  state.  In  Battle  Creek  the 
socialists  have  several  members  of  the  city  government  and  keep 
up  an  active  agitation. 

Minnesota, — State  Secretary  Nash  reports:  "Four  years  ago 
there  was  one  -speaker  in  the  state  for  the  S.  D.  P.  and  one  for 
the  S.  L.  P.,  each  remaining  in  the  field  about  four  weeks.  This 
year  the  S.  D.  P.,  known  as  the  Public  Ownership  Party,  has  had 
from  two  to  three  speakers  in  the  field  almost  continuously  for 
four  or  five  months,  and  they  will  continue  the  work  until  election 
night,  and  then  commence  again  for  the  next  campaign.  Litera- 
ture was  distributed  in  small  quantities  four  years  ago,  and  this 
year  it  is  being  sold  in  large  quantities,  besides  which  a  large 
amount  is  being  distributed  free  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  seven  locals  in  the  state,  and  today  we 
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have  a  little  over  sixty,  with  a  constant  call  for  speakers  from 
various  places  throughout  the  state,  where  we  have  heretofore 
been  unable  to  make  any  impression.  The  S.  L.  P.  has  become 
nearly  disrupted,  and  only  for  the  fact  that  the  supreme  court  has 
come  to  its  rescue,  in  giving  it  the  name  to  which  we  are  justly 
entitled  according  to  the  laws  of  this  state  they  would  not  be  in 
existence  today.  In  denying  us  the  name  Socialist  upon  the  c^cial 
ballot,  they  have  taken  the  only  method  that  would  resuscitate  the 
S.  L.  P.  corpse,  which  already  smells  to  heaven,  and  has  been 
discredited  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Most  of  its  members  have 
deserted  its  ranks,  and  are  now  working  in  conjunction  with  us; 
and  those  who  still  remain  are  too  nearly  dead  to  carry  on  any 
agitation,  relying  wholly  upon  the  hope  that  people  who  do  but 
little  reading  will  vote  wherever  the  see  the  word  socialist."  Com- 
rade Nash  makes  no  estimate  of  the  vote,  but  reports  from  Crook- 
ston,  Austin  and  Duluth,  with  general  information  from  other 
centers  makes  it  safe  to  expect  that  in  spite  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions regarding  the  name,  there  will  be  three  times  as  many 
votes  cast  as  in  1900.  In  Duluth,  where  there  was  no  vote  in  1900, 
and  only  289  in  1902,  a  vote  of  between  500  and  i,cxx)  is  expected 
this  year.  In  Crookston  the  vote  of  250  of  1900  will  probably 
be  multiplied  by  four  this  fall. 

Missouri. — Comrade  Behrens,  the  candidate  for  governor,  is 
also  the  president  of  the  state  Federation  of  Labor  and  he  has 
been  making  a  most  active  canvass.  In  St.  Louis  the  socialist  and 
trade  union  movement  are  very  closely  identified.  There  is  both 
an  English  and  German  socialist  piper  published  there  and  clip- 
pings from  capitalist  papers  indicate  that  the  socialist  activity  is 
very  great. 

Montana. — No  report  from  the  state  secretary.  Report  from  Lo- 
cal Butte  states  that  many  socialist  voters  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  mines  through  a  system  of  black-listing  and  hence  will  be  dis- 
franchised by  resident  qualifications.  Agitation  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  Reports  from  various  quarters  estimate  increase  at 
100  percent  over  vote  of  1902.  ComTade  Mabie,  of  Chico,  how- 
ever, does  not  find  much  more  agitation  there  than  four  years 
ago  and  says  while  there  will  be  considerable  increase  over  1900 
there  will  be  little  over  1902  in  that  locality. 

New  Jersey. — State  Secretary  Killingback  says:  "Indications 
are  we  will  add  fifty  per  cent,  making  total  this  year  of  8,000  votes. 
I  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  we  do  not  reach  10,000.  All  the  old 
S.  L.  P.  leaders  of  any  consequence  are  with  us  this  year.*'  National 
secretary  reports  that  New  Jersey  is  buying  more  literature  than 
anv  other  state  in  the  union  and  seems  inclined  to  think  that  Com- 
rade  Strobell's  estimate  is  very  much  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability. 

Comrade  Strobell,  of  the  literature  committee,  declares  that 
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he  is  not  given  to  roseate  stories  but  "All  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts have  tickets  and  there  are  good  prospects  of  getting  everyone 
of  the  21  local  tickets  filled.  The  literature  is  going  out  in  great 
quantities,  which  will  be  vastly  increased  when  we.  are  through 
with  the  nominations.  It  seems  to  me  we  may  safely  estimate 
on  double  the  vote  of  last  year  in  the  state."  ^ 

New  York. — ^The  following  report  from  State  Secretary  John 
C.  Chase  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  work  in  that  state :  "We 
are  carrying  on  more  agitation  in  this  campaign  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  movement  in  this  state.  In  Greater  New 
York,  all  through  the  summer  months  open  air  meetings  have 
been  held  nightly,  and  speakers  almost  without  number,  have 
held  forth,  expounding  the  principles  of  socialism.  Many  new 
speakers  have  been  developed  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
with  the  little  army  of  speakers  now  available  in  Greater  New 
York,  something  like  an  average  of  60  mfeetings  a  week  have 
been  and  are  being  held.  Several  speakers  of  national  reputation 
have  been  touring  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  com- 
mittee and  others  will  be  constantly  at  work,  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  We  have  48  locals  of  the  party  in  the  state  most  of 
them  active  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  agitation  either  in  con- 
junction with  the  state  committee,  or  on  their  own  account.  Our 
candidate  for  governor  has  been  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  agitation  since  July  ist  and  will  continue  until  election 
day.  Literature:  The  state  committee  has  issued  up  to  this 
time,  something  like  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  literature  and 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign  we  will  have  issued  three  times 
that  amount.  As  our  party  in  New  York  state  is  known  as  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  we  are  obliged  to  constantly  keep  our 
name  and  emblem  before  the  voters,  and  we  therefore,  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  issue  much  literature  bearing  upon  this  particular 
point,  besides  the  literature  of  an  educational  character.  We  will 
distribute  half  a  million  of  "The  Mission  of  the  S.  D.  P.,"  the 
leaflet  written  by  Comrade  Debs  and  re-arranged  for  use  in  this 
state.  We  also  have  S,ooo  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  "Unionism  and 
Socialism,"  for  use  at  all  meetings  and  many  other  valuable  pam- 
phlets that  are  bound  to  make  socialists.  Probable  vote.  The 
vote  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  New  York  state  last  year 
was  33,399.  This  vote  was  cast  at  an  election  in  an  "odd  year" 
with  no  gubernatorial  candidate  and  was,  for  that  reason  per- 
haps, somewhat  of  an  abnormal  vote.  To  hold  this  vote  even, 
would  mean  a  good  substantial  gain,  but  conservatively  speaking, 
I  would  set  the  vote  for  Debs  and  Hanford  at  35,000.  There  is 
no  probability  of  electing  any  officials  this  year  in  this  state.  There 
are  some  districts  in  New  York  city  where  the  possibilities  of 
fleeting  assemblymen  in  the  near  future  are  very  bright,  but  this 
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year's  canvass  will  not  result  in  the  election  of  any  of  our  candi- 
dates, unless  the  unexpected  happens." 

Rochester  reports  agitation  "twice  as  much"  and  party  or- 
ganization "twice  as  effective"  with  a  probable  vote  of  3,500. 
From  Yonkers  speaking  is  reported  about  the  same,  "while  much 
more  literature  is  being  distributed  and  a  vote  of  one  thousand  is 
expected  for  West  Chester  county." 

North  Carolina. — ^This  state  has  a  socialist  electoral  ticket  in 
the  field  for  the  first  time.  National  Organizer  Towner  has  been 
working  in  North  and  South  Carolina  for  the  last  six  weeks  and 
reports  prospect  of  a  good  socialist  vote. 

OAi'o.-^The  State  Secretary  Gardner  reports  that  a  circuit  tour 
for  speakers  so  arranged  as  to  keep  expenses  very  low,  embraces 
35  (Dhio  towns.  In  addition  out  of  door  work  "has  developed 
speakers  in  nearly  every  town."  This  is  contrasted  with  the  con- 
dition in  1900  "when  every  great  while  a  speaker  would  come 
through  the  state  hitting  the  high  places  only."  There  were  14 
locals  with  a  membership  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  in 
1900.  There  are  now  58  locals  with  1,500  members  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  probable  vote  is  "very  hard  to  state,"  but  I  think  I 
am  conservative  in  saying  that  the  vote  for  Eugene  V.  Debs  will 
be  20,000  in  this  state. 

Comrade  Bandlow,  of  Qeveland,  who  is  noted  for  his  ultra- 
conservatism  in  making  estimiates,  thinks  that  the  vote  of  the 
county  which  includes  Qeveland,  will  be  about  3,000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  percent  over  all  previous  elections.  The  sec- 
retary of  Local  Cleveland  says  that  4,000  is  a  "conservative  es- 
timate" for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  while  republican  and  democratic 
politicians  are  worrying  about  the  possibility  of  Comrade  Max  S. 
Hayes  being  elected  to  congress. 

Toledo  expects  a  vote  of  2,500  and  the  secretary  of  Local 
Newark  says  there  will  be  a  gain  of  200  per  cent  in  Licking  coun- 
ty. In  Butler  county  one  thousand  votes  are  expected,  over  100 
percent  increase. 

Oklahoma  Territory. — In  few  localities  has  there  been  as  rapid 
a  growth  in  socialist  sentiment,  agitation  and  organization  as  in 
Oklahoma,  and  were  statehood  a  fact,  a  large  accession  to  the 
vote  for  Debs  and  Hanford  might  be  expected  from  here.  Com- 
rade Hart,  of  Kingfisher,  estimates  the  total  vote  at  between 
four  and  eight  thousand.  It  was  about  2,000  in  1900.  Whereas 
there  was  almost  no  organization  four  years  ago  there  are  now 
over  one  hundred  locals  in  good  standing  and  more  being  constant- 
ly organized. 

Oregon, — Acting  State  Secretary  Axelson  reports  that  or- 
ganization is  in  rather  poor  shape,  "only  410  dues  paying  members 
in  July."  Says  there  has  been  little  definite  agitation  carried  on  by 
the  state  organization.    As  to  the  probable  vote  he  says  that  "last 
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June  the  vote  stood  for  superior  judge,  6,419,  an  increase  of  25 
percent  over  the  vote  of  two  years  before.  We  are  looking  for  at 
least  ten  percent  increase  again  next  November.  Some  think  we 
will  double  it,  but  I  doubt  that  strongly."  The  national  secretary 
informs  us  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  send  a  speaker  into  Ore- 
gon for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  which  will  probably  stir 
things  up. 

Pennsylvania, — State  secretary  sent  no  report.  Comrade 
Cohen,  of  Local  Philadelphia,  reports  that  fifteen  street  meetings 
are  held  weekly,  at  which  150  pieces  of  literature  are  sold  and 
200  given  away.  Estimates  the  vote  at  3,500,  more  than  double 
that  of  1900.  As  a  whole,  Pennsylvania,  like  Massachusetts,  is 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  "coal-vote,"  which  will  take  some 
time  to  digest.  A  large  proportion  of  the  locals  organized  at 
the  time  of  the  anthracite  strike  have  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
state  organization  has  been  disarranged  by  the  extra  work  then 
undertaken  and  the  relapse  which  followed  it.  Nevertheless  social- 
ism is  steadily  increasing  and  it  is  probable  that  the  vote  of  1902 
will  be  increased  by  something  like  thirty  to  fifty  percent.  In  the 
industrial  centers,  such  as  Pittsburg,  there  is  considerable  activity, 
although  in  some  of  these  places  the  relics  of  the  S.  L.  P.  still 
continue  to  form  a  disturbing  element,  although  on  the  whole 
their  best  workers  have  amalgamated  with  the  socialist  party. 

Report  from  Scranton  says  that  there  was  no  organization  in 
1900.  It  began  in  1903  with  ^members,  now  have  33  names  on 
books.  Vote  in  1902,  918;  1903,  360;  estimated  for  1904,  800. 
"The  main  reason  for  this  inactivity  is  the  general  disgust  of  al- 
ways seeing  two  opposing  socialist  ballots.  As  soon  as  the  social- 
ist workmen  stop  squabbling  among  themselves  fully  3,000  votes 
can  be  gained  here." 

Tennessee. — No  report  by  state  secretary.  Reports  from  va- 
rious portions  of  the  state  tell  of  several  national  organizers  doing 
good  work  where  there  was  nothing  done  in  1902.  The  estimate 
of  the  total  vote  varies  from  S,ooo  to  7,000.  The  secretary  of 
Local  Harriman  reports  increased  interest  and  a  probable  vote  of 
60  compared  with  13  in  1900.    This  is  a  fairly  typical  report. 

Texas. — No  report  from  state  secretary.  Comrade  Kerrigan, 
of  Dallas,  reports  much  more  speaking  throughout  the  state  than 
ever  before.  A  great  "encampment"  was  arranged  for  at  Grand 
Saline  at  the  time  of  the  state  convention  in  August,  which 
aroused  much  interest.  Party  organization  is  much  improved. 
Hostile  legislation  disfranchising  a  portion  of  the  working  class, 
and  a  ballot  law  that  permits  fraud  on  a  wholesale  scale,  will 
prevent  the  casting  and  counting  of  any  very  large  socialist  vote. 
Still  it  should  show  an  increase  of  fifty  percent  over  1902. 

Utah. — Comrade  Joseph  Gilbert,  editor  The  Crisis,  writes  as 
follows:    "'Four  years  ago  the  socialist  candidate  for  president 
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received  700  votes.  At  that  time  there  was  not  much  of  an  or- 
ganization, what  little  activity  there  was  being  mostly  confined  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  with  a  sprinkling  in  some  of  the 
mining  camps.  At  no  time  has  the  movement,  until  the  present, 
been  in  what  may  be  considered  a  properly  organized  condition, 
having  been  cursed  with  factionalismf.  The  entire  vote  of  Utali 
this  coming  election  will  be  about  90,000,  of  which  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  socialist  vote  is  a  little  over  6,000,  or  about  seven 
percent." 

Vermont. — State  Secretary  Anderson  writes  that  while  there 
has  been  little  more  speaking  this  year  than  in  1900  there  has  been 
much  more  literature  distributed.  In  1900  there  were  four  locals ; 
now  there  are  six.  The  state  vote  on  September  6th  was  757,  as 
opposed  to  596  in  1900.  This  last  vote  makes  the  party  an  official 
one.  Vermont  is  one  of  the  hardest  states  to  aflFect.  Its  con- 
servative republicanism  is  traditional.  But  something  of  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made. 

Washington. — Reports  from  various  parts  of  this  state  agree 
that  it  will  be  one  of  those  to  add  heavily  to  the  increased  socialist 
vote  at  the  coming  election.  Comrade  Scott,  writing  for  the  state 
secretary,  reports  that  agitation  bpth  by  speakers  and  literature  is 
much  greater  than  four  years  ago.  In  regard  to  organization  he 
states  tliat  "there  are  two  or  three  applications  for  charters  com- 
ing in  weekly."  He  concludes  that  "two  years  ago  the  state  vote 
was  about  4,700.  Expect  at  least  12,000  this  autumn.  The  coun- 
try districts  seem  to  be  developing  faster  than  the  city." 

Hoquiam  looks  for  a  gain  of  nearly  three  fold  and  says  that 
"two  strong  union  labor  men  have  been  nominated  for  legisla- 
ture in  this  county  and  their  election  is  possible." 

West  Virginia. — In  this  state  the  movement  has  been  created 
since  1900.  As  Comrade  Klein,  state  secretary,  says:  "Agita- 
tion,— 19CO,  none;  in  1904,  Debs  one  speech,  Wilkins  40,  and  a 
number  of  local  speakers.  Nineteen  hundred,  no  organization; 
1904,  complete  state  organization,  with  about  25  locals."  He  adds 
that  the  socialists  are  conceded  5,000  votes,  and  stand  a  chance 
of  electing  county  officers  in  Cobell  and  Fayette  counties. 

Wisconsin. — State  secretary.  Miss  E.  H.  Thomas,  writes  as 
follows:  "The  social  democratic  (socialist)  party  in  Wisconsin 
will  use  during  the  present  campaign  about  double  the  amount  of 
agitation  through  speakers,  and  about  five  times  as  much  litera- 
ture, as  was  used  in  this  state  in  the  campaign  of  1900.  The  num- 
ber of  locals  in  Wisconsin  has  also  about  doubled  durmg  the  last 
four  years.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  vote  at  this  time,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  show  a  large  increase  over  our  vote  in  the 
last  presidential  campaign.  We  shall  elect  quite  a  number  of  as- 
semblymen, and  hope  to  elect  one  or  two  congressmen."  From 
Racine  comes  the  report  that  "We  have  10  branches,  with  a  mem- 
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bership  of  about  150.  We  have  only  been  organized  four  years, 
and  our  vote  was  117  for  Debs  in  1900,  217  in  1902  for  governor; 
676  in  1903  for  mayor,  and  1,149  in  1904  for  city  treasurer.  We 
expect  to  get  1,600  or  more  this  fall.  Last  spring  we  gave  the 
elected  candidates  a  close  chase  in  four  wards,  being  only  from 
12  to  30  votes  behind.  We  may  elect  our  assemblyman  in  the 
first  district.".  The  fight  in  Wisconsin  between  LaFollette  and  the 
"Stalwart"  Republicans  will  drive  many  voters  into  the  socialist 
ranks,  especially  since  the  republican  national  convention  turned 
LaFollette  and  his  "socialistic"  measures  down  so  hard. 

Wyontdng. — No  report  from  state  secretary.  Secretary  of 
Local  Laramie  reports  a  full  ticket  in  the  field,  active  agitation, 
extensive  circulation  of  literature  and  an  increase  of  at  least  100 
percent  in  the  vote. 

A.    M.    SIMONS. 

The  following  was  received  from  Comrade  Debs  just  as  we  go 
to  press.    He  writes  from  Los  Angeles,  California. 

"Judging  by  the  crowds  that  attend  our  meetings  and  the  en- 
thusiasm that  prevails  everywhere  this  will  be  an  epoch-making 
year  in  the  annals  of  the  working  class  awakening  and  socialist 
party  development.  In  all  my  experience  there  has  been  nothing 
to  compare  to  it.  Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  responding  to 
your  inquiries  in  detail,  but  I  feel  free  to  say  in  a  general  way  that 
the  campaign  and  the  outlook  this  year  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
campaign  of  four  years  ago  that  comparison  reduces  the  latter  to 
insignificant  proportions.  Where  we  had  one  speaker  then  we 
have  now  a  score  or  more.  Literally  tons  of  revolutionary  litera- 
ture are  being  distributed  and  the  working  class  and  the  people 
generally  are  eager  to  read  and  be  enlightened  as  never  before. 
The  party  organization  is  in  excellent  condition  and  harmony  and 
good  will  prevail  in  its  councils,  while  a  spirit  of  aggressive  activ- 
ity animates  the  whole  membership.  The  party  interest  of  the 
Review  is  to  be  commended  and  will  doubtless  have  its  good 
results.  Eugene  V.  Debs.^' 


The  International  Congress. 

NEVER  before  has  the  name  ''International"  been  so  well 
deserved  by  any  gathering  as  by  the  one  which  met  last 
month  in  Amsterdam.  'Riere  were  474  delegates  pres- 
ent distributed  as  follows  among  the  various  countries : 

E>elegates. 

Italy 3 

Denmark 7 

Germany 68 

Hungary 3 

Australia I 

Canada  I 

United  States : — 

Socialist  Party  .». 9 

Socialist  Labor  Party i 

Social  Democratic  Women's  Party i 

Armenia i 

England : — • 

Social  Democratic  Federation 34 

Independent  Labor  Party 31 

Fabian  Society 5 

Liverpool  Fabian  Society i 

Labour  Representation  Committee 2 

Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain 2 

Trade  Unions 26 

Argentine  Republic 2 

Austria , 1 11 

Belgiimi .38 

Bohemia 2 

Bulgaria 2 

Spain 5 

France : — 

Parti  Socialiste  de  France 46 

Parti  Socialiste  Francais 39 

Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  Revolutionnaire 6 

Holland 33 

Japan i 

Norway  _ 2 

Poland : — 

Social  Democratic  Party  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Lithuania. . .  6 

Socialist  Polish  Party  "proletarian" 

Social  Democratic  Polish  Party  Austria,  Russia  and  Germany.20 
Russia : — 

Social  Democratic  Party  of  Russia .31 

21s 
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.  Delegates. 

Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  of  Russia 6 

Judischer  Arbeiterbund 8 

Sweden    6 

Switzerland 7 

Servia i 

Total  delegates, 474 


Most  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  were  given  in  our 
last  issue  and,  while  some  changes  were  made  in  these  resolutions 
yet,  in  few  cases  were  these  of  any  great  importance.  .  ^ 

The  one  great  question  of  the  Congress  was  the  question  A 
of  tactics.  For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  yet  fully  adopted  the 
socialist  position  to  bring  the  socialist  movement  toward  the  un- 
converted rather  than  having  the  latter  come  to  the  party.  In  a 
way  this  is  but  a  tribute  to  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  so- 
cialist movement  at  the  present  time.  Yet  it  could  not  but  be 
felt  that  there  were  great  dangers  in  this  tendency.  In  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  England  this  movement  had  attained  consid- 
erable strength. 

Germany  had  settled  the  question  at  the  Dresden  conference 
by  the  resolution  declaring  in  favor  of  the,  class  struggle  position. 
In  France,  however,  the  fight  still  raged.  While  MiUerand  had 
been  driven  from  the  party  yet  Jaures  still  maintained  the  de- 
sirability of  socialist  support  for  bourgeois  governments.  The 
Parti  Socialist e  de  France  (Guesdists)  demanded  that  the  Inter- 
national Congress  express  itself  on  this  question.  In  order  to  ' 
make  the  contest  appear  as  little  as  possible  like  a  mere  extension 
of  the  internal  quarrels  of  France,  they  did  not  formulate  a  reso- 
lution of  their  own  but  simply  requested  that  the  International 
Congress  adopt  the  Dresden  resolution.  For  several  days  the 
struggle  was  carried  on  in  committee.  Vandervelde  wished  to 
modify  the  Dresden  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  less  of  a  direct 
condemnation  of  Jaures.  The  majority  of  the  committee  how- 
ever were  in  favor  of  the  Dresden  resolution.  Nevertheless  both 
were  brought  before  the  congress.  Then  began  what  was  by  far 
the  greatest  debate  ever  held  in  a  socialist  body.  Jaures  defended 
his  position  in  what  all  agree  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orator- 
ical efforts  ever  put  forth  in  a  socialist  organization.  Even  his 
friends  agree  as  to  the  contrast  between  him  and  Bebel  in  this 
respect.  Says  the  I.  L.  P.  Labor  Leader  "J^^res  used  no  notes 
and  bore  down  upon  you  like  some  rushing  mountain  stream. 
.  .  .  He  used  all  the  devices  of  the  man  who  plays  on  the 
feelings  of  his  audience.  Now  he  spoke  slowly,  now  quickly,  at 
one  time  he  repeated  a  sentence  for  increased  effect  and  at  another 
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time  he  let  his  sentences  chase  one  another  as  if  his  whole  ob- 
ject was  to  institute  an  oratorical  Derby.  Bebel  on  the  contrary 
made  points  instead  of  playing  on  people's  feelings." 

Nearly  all  of  our  readers  know  the  result  of  the  struggle. 
Vandervelde's  movement  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  i6  to  24, 
after  which  the  Dresden  resolution  v/as  adopted  by  27  votes  to  3, 
the  countries  being  divided  as  follows : 

For  the  Resolution. 

England,  i  vote ;  Germany,  2 ;  Belgium,  2 ;  Bulgaria,  2 ;  Spain, 
2 ;  United  States,  2 ;  France,  i ;  Austria,  2 ;  Hungary,  2 ;  Italy,  2 ; 
Japan,  2 ;  Norway,  i ;  Poland,  2 ;  Russia,  2.    Total,  25. 

Against  the  Resolution. 

England,  i  vote;  Australia,  2;  France,  i ;  Norway,  i.  Total,  5. 

Twelve  votes  were  withheld  as  follows : 

Argentine  Republic,  2  votes;  Belgium,  2;  Denmark,  2;  Hol- 
land, 2 ;  Switzerland,  2 ;  Sweden,  2. 

A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  voting  should  be 
given.  Each  country  is  allowed  two  votes  and  these  may  be 
divided  if  the  delegation  does  not  agree. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the  comments  which  have 
appeared  upon  the  action  of  the  congress  since  its  adjournment. 
These  are  really  of  more  importance  than  the  speeches  as  they 
indicate  the  effect  upon  the  various  national  movements.  Jaures 
makes  a  most  bitter  attack,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  inti- 
mates that  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  it.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  development  has  been  upon  the  English  movement.  We 
have  noted  several  times  that  the  Labor  Representation  Committee 
and  the  Independent  Labor  Party  had  practically  left  the  socialist 
position.  The  Labor  Leader  has  been  filled  with  denunciation  of 
the  congress  and  Keir  Hardie  in  his  report  of  the  International  de- 
scends to  deliberate  misrepresentation  when  he  declares  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Dresden  resolution  **assume  that  the  lot  of  the 
worker  must  keep  growing  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  grows  intol- 
erable when  the  worker  will  rise  in  political  revolution  and  over-, 
throw  the  entire  system."  He  is  specially  untruthful  when  he  con- 
tinues by  saying  that  Kautsky  is  the  leading  representative  of  this 
faction,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  if  the  English  socialists  are  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  Kautsky's  writings  as  to  believe  such  false- 
hoods. We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  see  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Labor  Leader  after  the  one  containing  this  remarkable 
article  another  communication  from  Keir  Hardie  in  which  he 
draws  up  an  indictment  of  the  "class  war"  and  denies  the  entire 
class  struggle  philosophy.  Incidentally  the  article  betrays  a  most 
pitiful  ignorance  (if  we  grant  him  honesty)  of  the  socialist  phil- 
osophy. 

This  attitude  of  Comrade  Hardie's  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
since  it  places  him  and  the  handful  of  Labor  Representation  Com- 
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mittee  leaders  of  England  in  a  class  entirely  by  themselves.  In 
Jaures'  speech  at  the  International  Congress  he  was  very  care- 
ful to  declare  that  he  did  not  abandon  the  class  war,  and  both 
Bernstein  and  Vandervelde  insist  that  their  tactics  are  in  accord 
with  the  class  struggle  and  indignantly  deny  that  they  have  re- 
pudiated the  class  struggle  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  only  ques- 
tion in  the  congress,  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the  debate,  was  simply 
as  to  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  lay  down  International 
rules.  Kautsky  declares  in  the  Neve  Zcit  that  "among  the  ver)' 
numerous  speakers  there  was  scarcely  one  that  completely  ac- 
cepted the  tactics  of  Jaures.  In  spite  of  all  personal  sympathy 
which  existed  for  him  nearly  all  the  speakers  repudiated  his  tac- 
tics, and  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  votes  against  the  Dres- 
den resolution  is  largely  due  to  considerations  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  formulating  rules  for  International  tactics." 

Jaures'  Speech. 
The  following  speech  of  Jaures  is  translated  from  Le  Petit 
Republique  with  the  assistance  of  the  German  translation  which 
appeared  in  the  Vorwdrts: 

"It  is  a  difficult  task  to  follow  a  speaker  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  impartiality  expounding  hostile  positions.  To  follow 
a  report  delivered  in  such  a  calm  manner  is  to  expose  one's  self 
to  the  appearance  of  violence,  or  at  least  to  passion,  which  would 
be  displeasing  after  such  an  appeal  for  unity  as  that  to  which  you 
have  just  listened.  But  socialist  unity  must  not  be  an  oppressive 
uniformity  which  would  deny  that  right  of  criticism  and 'discus- 
sion which  is  the  essence  of  socialism. 

"I  do  not  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Adler- Vander- 
velde minority,  but  only  for  myself  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  me. 

"The  Dresden  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Germans 
after  a  long,  theoretical  and  practical  debate  gives  rise  to  a  mul- 
titude of  ideas.  I  can  barely  touch  upon  these  and  state  why  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  I  wish  to  indicate  our  position  in  the  debate 
and  our  point  of  view  in  International  socialism.  If  I  vote  against 
the  Dresden  resolution  is  it  not  because  it  has  been  moved  and 
supported  by  certain  socialists  who  are  opposed  to  us,  or  because 
its  adoption  will  enable  the  Guesdeists  to  say,  'this  proves  our 
claim  that  you  have  for  years  deserted  the  class  struggle  position 
and  your  policy  is  now  denounced  by  the  International  move- 
ment.' I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  French  proletariat  will 
not  be  deceived.  They  know  and  will  remember  that  our  policy 
has  always  been  for  social,  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
has  never  been  marked  by  a  desertion  of  the  class  struggle. 

"The  working  class  will  not  disavow  us.  If  it  is  sought  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  vote  of  the  International  congress  into  the 
battle  in  France,  we  demand  that  we  take  account  of  the  Socialist, 
revolutionary,  republican  proletariat  who  havfe  opposed  those  who 
declared  that  the  republic,  and  the  secularization  of  the  schools 
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were  not  worth  an  hour's  time  of  the  proletariat,  and  ought  to  be 
, sacrificed  for  the  hope  of  the  automatic  installation  of  a  coUectivist 
regime  through  the  play  of  blind  forces.  It  is  we  who  will  de- 
mand an  account  of  Vaillant  for  his  denial  of  the  secular,  revo- 
lutionary, republican  traditions  of  the  Blanquists.    (Applause.) 

"It  is  not  the  situation  in  France  that  disturbs  me.  I  thor- 
oughly recognize  that  impliedly  or  explicitly  the  Dresden  resolu- 
tion recognizes  the  dual  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  a  revolu- 
tionary socialist  action.  It  is  right  in  saying  that  socialism  must  be 
carried  on  by  a  class  organization,  independent  in  its  end  and 
actions  and  devoted  to  the  complete  transformation  of  the  capit- 
alist system  with  the  object  of  abolishing  all  exploitation  and  re- 
storing to  the  collective  workers  all  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"It  would  appear  from  Vandervelde's  report  that  to  him  the 
reformists  seem  to  consider  reforms  as  a  means  of  consolidating 
the  bourgeois  regime.  I  know  not  whom  he  means  by  this,  but 
it  applies  neither  to  me  nor  to  my  friends.  All  our  reforms  have 
for  their  revolutionary  object  the  emancipation  of  oppressed  and 
exploited  labor.     (Applause.) 

"We  wish  to  be  autonomous  in  our  object  and  in  the  political 
and  economic  organization  of  the  working  class,  not  isolated  into 
factional  sects,  but  participating  in  the  whole  historic  environ- 
ment of  proletarian  revolutionary  activity.  In  so  far  as  the 
Dresden  resolution  recognizes  the  necessity  of  socialist  autonomy, 
I  agree  with  it.  But,  you  must  recognize  that  socialism  must 
make  its  appeal  to  all  the  forces  of  democracy  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish immediate  reforms.  We  must  not  cease  to  grasp  and  to 
utilize  democratic  evolution  to  further  proletarian  evolution  when- 
ever it  has  need  of  such  assistance.  I  have  heard  Guesde  at  a 
previous  meeting,  where  we  have  spoken  together  in  socialist 
propaganda,  declare  that  out  of  thirty-seven  million  citizens,  not 
more  than  200,000  individuals  had  purely  capitalist  class  inter- 
ests. I  have  heard  Bebel  say  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  leave  this  half  developed  democracy  to  itself.  This  is  why 
it  is  necessary  that  the  proletariat  with  its  close  organization  must 
make  use  of  all  democracy.  The  Socialistic  Radical  party  of 
France  is  neither  proletarian  nor  capitalist,  counting  among  its 
members  the  artisans  of  the  small  industries  and  the  country 
workers.  This  party  will  accept  partial  reforms  such  as  secular- 
ization, progressive  income  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  the  progres- 
sive socialization  of  mines,  insurance,  sugar  factories,  and  all 
monopolistic  industries.  We  do  not  need  to  merge  ourselves 
with  them  but  we  would  be  fools  and  criminals  to  reject  their  co- 
operation if  we  may  thereby  realize  possible  reforms  which  would 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  new  era.     (Applause.) 

"That  which  leads  me  to  vote  against  the  Dresden  resolution 
is  that  it  anpears  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  to  set  forth  as  a  supreme 
formula  of  socialism  what  is  really  but  a  socialist  tradition.    To 
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Bebel,  Ferri  and  Kautsky  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  singular  method 
of  establishing  socialist  unity  in  France  to  place  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  factions  to  be  used  against  the  other.  Above 
all  else,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Dresden  resolution  because  it  implies 
a  sort  of  deep  distrust  of  the  proletariat.  Its  authors  seem  to 
fear  that  the  proletariat  will  compromise  itself  and  lose  itself 
through  its  colaboration  with  democracy.  The  International  so- 
cialism which  would  renovate  the  entire  world  and  free  it  from 
capitalism  speaks  to  the  proletariat  that  it  expects  to  accomplish 
this  if  it  were  an  incompetent  minor  incapable  of  directing  itself, 
— 3,  blind  man  in  a  strange  city.  It  is  as  a  protest  against  this 
position  that  we  oppose  the  Dresden  resolution.  It  is  because  it 
would  seek  to  limit  the  diverse  activity  of  the  proletariat  by  nar- 
row rules  and  bind  and  injure  the  working  class  where  it  has 
the  need  of  the  greatest  liberty  of  initiation  and  activity. 

"The  more  mature  and  stronger  the  proletariat  is  in  any 
country  the  more  decisively  does  it  move  toward  our  tactics. 
Wherever  freedom  of  movement  and  action  rules,  there  new 
problems  arise.  So  it  is  in  Italy  where  the  bourgeois  democracy 
is  ready  to  take  new  forward  steps  if  socialism  does  not  neglect 
to  fulfill  its  political  role.  In  England  labor  organizations  are 
beginning  to  come  to  socialism.  Bebel  says  that  it  was  the  re- 
forms of  the  English  bourgeoisie  which  prevented  the  adherence 
of  the  proletariat  te  class-conscious  socialism.  I  think  on  the  ' 
contrary  that  class-conscious  socialism  has  not  in  its  beginning 
had  a  sufficiently  close  contact  with  labor  organizations.  It  was 
a  misfortune  that  the  socialist  parties  were  not  closely  united  to 
the  trade  unions  at  the  beginning  and  that  they  were  so  dom- 
inated by  revolutionary  catastrophic  theories.  Because  they 
stood  waiting  for  a  catastrophic  revolution  the  English  socialists 
have  not  been  able  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  labor  movement. 
The  bond  between  the  proletariat  and  socialism  is  just  now  grow- 
ing, but  this  is  because  of  socialist  political  activity  in  social  re- 
forms. In  Belgium,  it  is  possible  to  overthrow  the  clerical  party 
within  two  years  if  the  liberals  and  socialists  unite.  The  same 
problems  will  then  present  themselves  in  Belgium.  Our  brothers 
will  then  have  the  same  trials  to  endure,  the  same  difficulties  to 
surmount  that  we  now  have. 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  Dresden  resolution  is  only  a  pro- 
visional measure  even  for  Germany.  When  the  German  social- 
ists brought  this  resolution  before  the  International  congress  they 
labored  under  a  fatal  illusion  because  they  thought  that  their  Na- 
tional rule  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  imiform  International 
regulation  adaptable  to  the  internal  situation  of  every  country. 
Since  we  are  compelled  to  set  forth  our  internaf  situation,  we 
hope  that  our  German  friends  will  permit  us  to  examine  theirs. 
In  seeking  to  force  their  Dresden  resolution  upon  us  they  but 
communicate  to  the  Tntemational  congress  the  spirit  of  unccr- 
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tainty  and  of  hesitation  with  which  they  are  stricken.  You  have 
given  to  International  socialism  a  method  of  action  and  of  sys- 
tematic organization.  You  are  a  great  party,  and  to  you  belongs 
the  future^  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  intelligent 
of  the  great  divisions  of  humanity.  But  there  is  a  great  con- 
trast between  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  your  great  force 
in  spite  of  your  electoral  success.  It  is  apparent  to  the  ej'es  of 
all  that  this  formidable  electoral  force  of  yours,  valuable  as  it 
may  be  for  propaganda,  has  little  effect  because  you  refuse  to 
utilize  democratic  instruments  which  are  necessary  to  give  it 
effect.  The  Dresden  resolution  will  impose  upon  the  whole  In- 
ternational movement  the  rules  of  inaction  and  necessity  of  in- 
action which  it  has  imposed  upon  the  German  movement,  which 
have  taken  the  instruments  for  transformation  from  the  German 
proletariat.  They  are  lacking  in  revolutionary  tradition.  They 
have  not  conquered  universal  suffrage  and  democracy,  they  have 
received  it  from  above,  and  to-day  those  who  gave  it  threaten 
to  withdraw  it.  And  so  it  is  that  you  in  your  'red  kingdom'  of 
Saxony  may  find  your  universal  suffrage  taken  away  from  you 
without  a  possibility  of  resistance.  Your  publications  represent 
me  as  the  corrupter  of  the  proletariat.  Yet  you  have  been 
obliged  to  permit  your  official  organ  to  sign  a  retraction  at  the 
time  of  the  Krupp  affair.  Why  ?  You  have  no  revolutionary  tra- 
dition. You  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  socialism 
will  not  be  enacted  when  it  secures  a  majority.  You  have  no 
true  parliamentary  regime,  for  your  parliament  is,  after  all,  but 
a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful  forces.  You  are 
therefore  neither  parliamentary  nor  revolutionary  socialists.  To 
be  sure,  you  are  large  and  strong;  you  have  your  destiny.  Hu- 
manity waited  upon  your  congress  at  Dresden.  At  least,  Vor- 
warts  has  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  was  yours  after  the  elec- 
tion and  that  you  would  convoke  the  International  at  Berlin,  but 
the  fact  is  that  you  are  powerless.  (Applause.)  You  have  blindlv 
groped  hither  and  thither  and  concealed  your  powerlessness  of 
action  by  taking  refuge  in  theoretical  formulas  that  conceal  the 
political  aim.  (Applause.)  And  now  you  would  seek  to  bind  the 
International  with  all  its  forces,  all  its  powers,  and  make  it  share 
your  temporary  powerlessness,  your  momentary  inactivity. 

"Where  then  does  your  movement  encounter  opposition?  In 
France,  Belgfium,  England,  Switzerland,  those  countries  where 
democratic  life  is  most  intense  and  most  effective,  and  it  is  just 
this  fact  which  proves  that  your  Dresden  resolution  is  a  menace 
to  the  International." 

bebel's  speech. 

Bebel  replied  to  Jaures  in  a  speech  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  Vonvaerts  report : 

"The  speech  which  Comrade  Jaures  has  made  to-day  would 
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give  you  the  wholly  false  impression  that  we  German  Social  Demo- 
crats had  called  forth  this  debate.  Neither  before  nor  since  the 
Dresden  congress  have  we  thought  of  sUch  a  thing  for  a  moment. 
It  is  due  much  more  to  a  fraction  of  the  French  comrades  who 
>  believe  that  our  Dresden  resolution  should  be  adopted  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  tactics  of  the  social  democrats  in  all  parliamentary 
ruled  countries.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  would  decide  for  our 
own  resolution,  and  all  the  more  so  since  the  causes  that  had  led  us 
to  adopt  it  in  Germany  have  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  other 
countries.  Furthermore  that  events  since  the  Paris  congress  of 
1900  have  shown  that  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
Kautsky  resolution,  these  tendencies,  these  practices  have  con- 
tinued to  advance  and  in  many  countries  have  secured  an  imj>or- 
tant  influence.  Therefore,  it  is  doubly  desirable  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  these  tendencies. 

When  one  listened  to  Jaures,  the  question  continually  arose, 
how  is  it  possible  that  a  majority  .could  be  found  in  the  committee 
for  such  a  resolution?  He  has  made  it  appear  as  if  the  other 
nations  must  be  absolute  idiots  to  vote  for  such  a  resolution.  He 
has  represented  it  as  the  abolition  of  all  freedom,  of  individual 
thought,  as  a  suppression  of  the  minority,  in  short,  as  the  greatest 
intellectual  terrorism  conceivable  in  the  social  democracy.  Hence, 
it  is  characteristic  that  a  few  of  our  friends  who  were  not  wholly 
in  accord  with  all  the  phrases  of  the  resolution  have  favored  the 
Adler-Vandervelde  movement,  while  the  whole  sense  and  content 
of  our  resolution  remains  untouched.  From  this  standpoint  Jaures' 
whole  critique  is  directed  upon  the  sense  and  content  of  its  signifi- 
cance. Jaures  says  this  belongs  only  to  monarchical  Germany. 
To  be  sure,  Germany  is  not  only  one  monarchy,  it  is  almost  two 
dozen  monarchies,  and  for  a  monarchy  at  the  very  least,  two  dozen 
too  many.  (Laughter  and  cries  of  "good").  So  conditions  in 
Germany  are  actually  extraordinary.  Certainly  Germany  is  a  re- 
actionary, feudalistic  police  dominated  land— one  of  the  worst 
ruled  countries  in  Europe.  We  know  this  who  have  to  fight  this 
system  day  after  day  and  who  bear  the  traces  of  its  workings 
upon  our  bodies.  We  do  not  need  any  one  from  other  countries 
to  tell  us  in  what  miserable  conditions  we  are.  But  the  facts  are 
such  that  our  resolution  may  perhaps  give  the  correct  tactics  to 
Jbe  followed  in  other  countries. 

"My  opinions  on  monarchy  and  republic  have  been  frequently 
given  in  no  unmistakable  manner  in  the  bourgeois  press.  I  re- 
peat them  now  outside  the  committee.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  are  republicans,  socialist  republicans,  (applause),  that  is  indeed 
one  of  the  strongest  complaints  of  Count  Biilow  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  whole  German  reaction,  from  all  times  up  to  the 
present,  against  us.  We  have  never  denied  this,  but  we  do  not 
rush  after  the  bourgeois  republic.    However  much  we  may  envy 
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you  French  on  account  of  your  republic,  and  however  much  we 
may  wish  it,  we  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  let  our  heads  be 
cracked  for  it  (thunderous  applause).  Whether  bourgeois  mon- 
archy or  bourgeois  republic,  both  are  class  states,  both  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  considered  as  the  supporters  of  the  capitalist 
social  order ;  both  must  use  all  their  strength  to  the  end  that  the 
bourgeois  retain  complete  power  in  legislation,  for  the  very  nu> 
.ment  that  they  lose  political  power  they  lose  also  their  economic 
and  social  position. 

"Monarchy  is  not  so  bad  as  you  paint  it,  nor  the  republic  so 
good.  Even  in  our  military,  agrarian,  police  Germany  we  have 
institutions  whidi  would  be  ideal  in  comparison  with  those  of 
your  bourgeois  republic.  Look  at  the  tax  legislation  in  Prussia 
and  other  individual  states  and  then  look  at  France.  I  know  of 
no  other  country  in  Europe  that  has  so  oppressive,  reactionary, 
exploiting  a  system  of  taxation  as  France.  In  opposition  to  this 
exhausting  system  with  a  budget  of  three  and  a  half  billion  francs, 
we  at  least  have  a  progressive  income  and  property  tax. 

"And  so  far  as  concerns  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  class 
the  bourgeois  republic  also  utilizes  all  its  forces  against  the 
laborer.  Where  are  the  laborers  used  with  a  more  universal  and 
oppressive  brutality  than  in  the  great  bourgeois  republic  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  the  ideal  of  so  many  of  you  ?  In  Switzer- 
land also,  a  far  more  democratic  republic  than  even  France, 
six  times  in  this  last  short  summer,  the  militia  has  been  used 
against  the  laborers  who  sought  to  make  use  of  the  right  of  coali- 
tion and  union  through  their  small  strikes.  I  envy  you  and  your 
republic  especially  on  account  of  the  universal  suffrage  for  all 
representative  bodies.  But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  we  had  the 
suffrage  in  the  same  degree  and  with  the  same  freedom  as  you, 
we  would  have  shown  you  something  wholly  different  (tre- 
mendous applause)  from  what  you  have  yet  shown  us.  But, 
when  with  you,  laborers  and  employers  come  into  conflict,  there 
arises  from  you  a  shriek  to  high  heaven  against  the  French  pro- 
letariat. What  is  your  militia  to-day  other  than  a  most  accept- 
able instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  class  dominion?  There 
has  been  no  great  battle  in  the  last  four  years  either  at  Lille,  Rou- 
baix,  Marseilles,  Brest,  Martinique,  or  more  recently  in  Nor- 
mandy against  the  striking  workers  in  which  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  Millerand  ministry  and  the  Combes  ministry  have  not  used 
the  military  against  the  laborers.  In  November  the  Paris  police 
have  broken  into  the  Parisian  labor  headquarters  in  the  most 
shamefully  violent  manner  and  have  wounded  and  clubbed  70 
laborers,  and  then  some  of  our  socialist  friends  in  the  Chamber 
have  refused  to  vote  for  the  punishment  of  the  chief  of  police. 
(Hisses)  Jaures  has  delivered  a  lecture  to  us  about  what  we 
should  do.  I  will  only  tell  him  that  if  in  Germany  any  one  had 
thought  for  the  sake  of  favoring  the  government  of  suf/jAwting 
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an  order  of  the  day  which  surrendered  the  most  important  inter- 
est of  the  proletariat,  he  would  find  himself  on  the  next  day  with- 
out any  vote  (tremendous  applause)  he  would  not  remain  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  another  hour.  We  are  too  well  discip- 
lined for  that. 

*'Jaures  said  that  the  Dresden  resolution  betrayed  a  spirit  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt.  I  am  greatly  astonished  that  so  widely  cul- 
tured and  historically  correct  a  man  as  Comrade  Jaures  should 
make  such  a  statement  concerning  the  Dresden  resolution  and 
the  German  Social  Democracy.  With  the  exception  of  Turkey 
and  Russia  we  Germans  have  the  worst  ruled  government  in  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  spite  of  that  by  means  of  the  universal  suffrage  in 
the  Reichstag  and  the  corrupted  suffrage  for  the  individual 
states,  we  have  sent  a  great  number  of  representatives  to  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  Germany.  Have  these  representatives  ever  re- 
jected any  reform,  ever  refused  to  support  an  advance?  Just 
the  contrary.  If  we  have  secured  the  least  little  bit  of  political 
and  social  advance  in  Germany,  we  social  democrats  can  ascribe 
it  alone  to  our  account  (bravo).  We  can  do  this  supported  even 
by  the  threat  of  our  enemy  Bismarck  and  against  the  attacks  of 
our  friend  Jaures  (applause).  Only  by  us  are  they  forced  and 
whipped  on  to  reform,  and  the  social  democrats  are  so  charitable 
as  to  accept  all  concessions  that  they  can  wring  from  their  op- 
ponents, whenever  an  advance  is  actually  "bffered  whether  to-day 
from  the  government,  to-morrow  from  the  liberal  parties,  or  the 
day  after  from  the  Center.  But  in  the  next  hour  we  will  fight 
them  all.  Center,  government,  representatives  and  Liberals,  as  our 
constant  enemies.  The  bottomless  abyss  between  us  and  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  bourgeois  parties,  is  not  forgotten  for  a 
moment.  In  Eitgland  also  the  government  grants  its  reforms 
only  because  it  would  hinder  the  rise  of  a  powerful  socialist  move- 
ment. The  English  bourgeoisie  is  the  shrewdest  in  the  world 
(hear,  hear).  If  in  the  universal  elections  next  year  English  lib- 
eralism is  victorious  it  will  make  one  of  you,  (perhaps  John 
Burns)  an  under  State  Secretary,  not  in  order  to  advance  toward 
socialism,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  laborers  that  they 
have  freely  granted  what  is  denied  upon  the  battle  field  (applause 
from  the  English  delegates)  but  in  order  to  hold  the  votes  of 
laborers  and  to  avoid  sociaHsm  (stormy  applause  from  the  Eng- 
lish delegates.)  What  sort  of  services  has  Jaures  performwl 
through  his  alliances  ? 

"If  the  republic  of  France  was  in  danger  the  last  few  years, 
(I  accept  that  as  a  fact),  you  were  wholly  right  when  you  worked 
with  the  bourgeois  defenders  of  the  republic  to  rescue  it.  We 
would  have  done  exactly  the  same.  Neither  do  we  offer  you  any 
reproach  for  your  struggle  against  clericalism.  Unite,  if  you  are 
alone  too  weak,  with  the  Liberals  for  this  purpose.  We  would 
have  done  the  same,  but  after  the  battle  we  are  different  people. 
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"And  where  was  it  during  the  last  few  years  that  Jaures  has 
rescued  the  world  peace  from  danger  ?  We  also  have  spoken  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  in  contrast  to  us  you  voted  for  a  mil- 
itary and  naval  state  (the  Jauresists  "No")  for  a  colonial  state 
(Jauresists  "No")  for  indirect  taxes,  for  the  secret  fund  (objec- 
tions among  the  Jauresists)  and  thereby  supported  everything  that 
endangered  peace  (loud  applause).  We  cannot  give  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  budget  of  a  capitalist  government.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

"Jaures  hopes  through  this  co-operation  with  capitalist  parties 
to  secure  the  nationalization  of  railroads  and  mines.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  in  his  programme,  then,  the  monarchical 
Germany  has  already  accomplished  (merriment.)  If  we  in  Ger- 
many really  wished  such  an  advance  we  would  naturally  have  also 
supported  the  bourgeois  parties,  but  we  would  have  rejected 
most  decisively  any  permanent  alliance  with  these  elements. 

"Jaures  believes  that  for  Germany  also  the  Dresden  resolu- 
tion will  only  have  a  professional  significance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  point  he  is  a  very  poor  prophet.  I  certainly  can 
think  of  no  conditions  in  which  we  would  not  act  according  to  its 
fundamental  principles.  Therefore  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
outrageous,  contradictory  assertion  than  that  the  Dresden  reso- 
lution arose  from  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  was  di- 
rected at  just  these  doubters  and  uncertain  individuals  who 
sought  to  corrupt  our  old  and  tested  tactics,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  our 
security  that  we  have  never  thought  of  excommunicating  any- 
body. 

"Jaures  spoke  further  of  the  political  powerlessness  of  the 
German  Social  Democracy.  What  did  he  expect  us  to  do  after 
we  had  attained  our  three  million?  Did  he  expect  us  to  set  the 
three  million  in  motion  and  lead  them  before  the  Imperial  castle? 
(Merriment.)  I  have  said  immediately  after  this  great  victory 
that  things  would  not  at  once  be  very  much  different.  Three 
million  is  not  enough  for  us,  but  give  us  four  and  eight  million 
and  then  we  will  see.  (Loud  applause.)  What  you  expect  us 
to  do  at  present  when  we  are  opposed  to  a  capitalist  majority  of 
eight  million,  I  certainly  do  not  know.  But  just  as  we  have 
never  hitherto  taken  a  step  backwards,  so  in  the  future  we  shall 
march  forward  on  the  road  of  the  Dresden  resolution  and  rejoice 
when  our  opponents  make  way  for  us.     (Applause.) 

"To-day  we  have  only  the  moral  weight  of  a  strong  minority 
and  we  can  do  no  more.  Certainly,  the  proposed  laws  that  we 
support  with  our  votes  often  find  their  way  into  the  government 
waste  basket.  So  much  the  better  for  our  agitation.  If  reason- 
able and  necessary  propositions  do  not  become  laws  we  thereby 
gain.  But  says  Jaures  as  soon  as  we  had  received  our  three 
million  votes  'the  idea  was  suggested  to  abolish  the  Reichstag 
suffrage,'    But  Comrade  Jaures,  what  does  that  show,  except  the 
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fright  of  the  bourgeoisie?  The  great  stream  of  universal  suf- 
frage swept  round  a  little  island,  the  water  rose  and  those  upon 
the  island  saw  with  fear  the  mathematically  calculated  moment 
in  which  the  water  would  submerge  the  island.  But  what  do  you 
think  would  happen  in  France  if  you  had  two  million  votes  ?  Do 
you  think  your  bourgeoisie  would  look  on  peacefully?  (Unrest 
and  laughter  among  the  Jauresists.)  Just  wait  and  see.  'Your 
helplessness  arises  from  the  fact  that  universal  suffrage  was  given 
to  you.  You  have  no  revolutionary  principles.'  So  says  Jaures. 
But  the  French  bourgeoisie  have  helped  the  proletariat  of  1848  to 
conquer  the  right  of  suffrage  and  when  the  latter  demanded  social 
reforms  it  went  down  in  the  June  massacres.  It  was  not  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  French  ccxnrades  which  gave  them  the  re- 
public (unrest  in  the  French  delegation),  but  Bismarck's  victory 
which  captured  forced  your  emperor  to  give  you  a  republic.  That 
is  no  disgrace  (Great  merriment).  And  in  Germany  when  Bismarck 
gave  us  universal  suffrage  he  was  obliged  to  refer  it  to  the  revo- 
lutionary traditions  of  1848  and  1849.  That  his  plan  to  hold  the 
bourgeoisie  back  with  the  help  of  a  little  socialist  party  was  not 
carried  out  is  due  to  the  German  social  democracy. 

"The  Millerand  episode  has  now  gone  by,  but  the  quarrels 
arising  out  of  it  and  which  so  greatly  injured  the  French  socialist 
movement  still  continue.  Concerning  this  confusion  of  minds 
a  fine  statement  was  made  by — ^Jaures  in  the  Cosmo  polls  of  1898. 
(Cries  of  'hear,  hear.')  'Socialists  cannot  take  power  gradually. 
One  must  wait  until  it  can  all  be  taken.  (Jaures,  'Very  true.')  We 
can  co-operate  in  securing  partial  reforms,  but  whoever  sets  a 
new  life  principle  as  a  goal  in  place  of  the  existing  one  can  only 
accept  the  entire  power.  If  we  were  to  take  but  a  part,  this  influ- 
ence would  be  paralyzed  by  the  present  social  order.  The  new 
ideal  would  not  thereby  be  realized  but  compromised.  We  can 
attain  to  this  in  a  crisis  and  cannot  come  out  of  it  again.'  (Hear, 
hear.)  How  prophetically.  Comrade  Jaures,  have  you  foreseen 
developments.  (Jaures  'No,  no.'  Great  merriment.)  You  your- 
selves have  made  the  worst  compromise  by  your  continuous  sup- 
port of  Millerand.  That  was  the  most  significant  step  of  your 
life,  the  most  dangerous  adherent  that  you  could  have  given  to 
International  socialism.  (Loud  applause.)  Millerand  did  not 
greet  the  International  Socialist  congress  of  1900,  but  rather 
made  his  obeisance  before  the  bloodiest  despot  in  Europe — ^the 
Czar.  And  when  we  went  to  Pere  La  Chaise  to  honor  the  mur- 
dered Communards  by  laying  a  wreath  upon  their  graves,  then 
were  we  greeted  by  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  ministry.  There  were  more  police  agents  than 
Deputies,  and  they  did  everything  possible  to  make  an  Interna- 
tional recognition  of  the  Communards  impossible.  This  one 
thing  should  have  been  enough  to  have  made  Millerand  for  them 
impossible.    (Cheering  and  applause.)    And  since  then,  we  have 
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seen  that  in  every  vote  in  the  French  parliament  the  Jauresist  fac- 
tion has  split  into  two  or  three  divisions,  such  as  is  seen  in  Ger- 
many only  among  the  most  decadent  capitalist  party,  the  National 
Liberals,  and  now  a  fraction  of  the  proletarian  party  in  France 
offers  us  this  same  spectacle,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  party 
is  compromised  and  demoralized.  Victor  Hugo  could  once  call 
the  French  bourgeoisie  "the  light  of  the  world."  The  French 
social  democrats  should  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  movement 
for  International  socialism.  Unfortunately  the  French  socialists 
oiFer  a  spectacle  the  very  opposite  of  admirable.  We  must  do 
everything  to  see  to  it  that  when  this  spectacle,  for  which  we  all 
over  the  world  are  responsible,  is  ended  that  at  last  French  so- 
cialism may  take  the  place  to  which  its  intellectual  and  economic 
powers  entitle  it,  and  therefore  we  should  vote  for  the  Dresden 
resolution.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  consequences.  On  the  con- 
trary the  French  proletariat  is  not  what  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  it  is,  if  it  does  not  accept  the  warning  of  the  congress. 
Do  you,  then,  if  possible,  adopt  the  Dresden  resolution  unani- 
mously?" (Tremendous  applause,  which  was  continuously  re- 
newed and  then,  after  Bebel  had  long  taken  his  place  broke  out 
again  and  again.  Coimtless  cheers  broke  through  the  sound  of 
hand-clapping  and  many  delegates  were  on  their  feet  waving 
their  handkerchiefs.) 

This  whole  discussion  is  interesting  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  evolution  of  socialist  thought  as  displayed  by  successive 
International  congresses.  The  Vienna  Valks  Tribtm  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "a  short  distance  frotn  Amsterdam  at  The 
Hague,  in  the  year  1872,  there  was  a  congress  of  the  *old  Inter- 
national ;*  a  little  proletarian  coffee  house  was  then  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  few  people  who  had  come  together  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  the  labor  movement  who  could  sit  round 
a  single  table  as  they  worked  out  the  various  formulas  which  were 
to  influence  the  course  of  universal  history  and  turn  it  into  new 
paths.  What  that  little  body  of  ridiculed  and  despised  but  able 
men  then  placed  upon  paper  has  to-day  become  living  fact.  Out 
of  a  variety  of  theoretical  theses  a  popular  movement  has  arisen, 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Then  we  had  principles,  to-day,  visible  facts ;  then,  thoughts,  to- 
day, deeds." 

At  that  time,  there  was  the  greatest  diversity  and  sharpest  an- 
tagonism in  the  most  elementary  principles.  In  London  in  a  final 
break  was  made  with  the  anarchistic  followers  of  Bakunin.  Still, 
however,  the  divergence  of  principles  and  the  antagonism  of  in- 
dividuals was  so  great  that  the  proceedings  were  continually  in- 
terrupted by  personal  encounters,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
frequent  intervention  of  capitalist  police  that  deliberation  was  at 
all  possible.    Even,  at  the  congresses  of  1900  in  Paris  there  were 
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times  when  the  comrades  came  close  to  physical  encounter,  and 
the  capitalist  press  hailed  the  inevitability  of  a  split  in  the  ranks 
of  the  socialists.  To-day  however  fierce  may  sound  the  phrases 
which  Bebel  and  Jaures  hurl  at  each'  other  the  questions  to  be  de- 
cided are  after  all  largely  doctrinaire  in  their  character.  That  so- 
cialists disagree  over  International  tactics  is  not  remarkable.  That 
they  had  reached  a  basic  unity  which  permitted  them  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  International  tactics  was  a  long  step  ahead  of 
the  condition  reached  in  any  previous  congress. 

The  next  congress  will  be  held  at  Stuttgart  in  1907,  the  Ger- 
man comrades  having  given  assurance  that  freedom  of  speech 
would  be  permitted.  This  would  be  the  first  International  con- 
gress ever  held  within  the  borders  of  the  country  having  the 
strongest  socialist  movement. 

The  International  Socialist  Bureau  reported  that  twenty-four 
nations  were  now  represented  on  its  committee.  It  will  continue 
to  have  its  seat  at  Brussels.  An  Inter-parliamentary  committee 
was  also  formed  having  its  seat  for  the  present  at  Amsterdam. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress  will  be  issued  in  English,  French 
and  German,  and  can  be  procured  through  the  International 
Secretary  at  Brussels  for  25  cents. 

BESOLUTIpNS  ADOPTED. 

SOCIALIST   UNITT. 

''The  Congress  declares: 

''That  in  order  that  the  working  class  may  develop  its  full  strength 
in  the  struggle  against  capitalism,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  but 
one  Socialist  Party  in  each  country  as  against  the  parties  of  capitalists, 
just  as  there  is  but  one  proletariat  in  es^  country. 

"For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  comrades  and 
all  Socialist  organizations  to  strive  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  bring 
about  this  unity  of  the  party,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  established 
by  the  international  Congresses,  that  unity  which  is  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  proletariat  to  which  they  are  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  continuation  of  divisions  within  their  ranks. 

"To  assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim,  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau,  as  well  as  all  parties  within  the  countries  where  this  unity  exists, 
will  cheerfully  offer  their  services  and  co-operation." 

FIBST  OF   MAY. 

"Whereas  the  demonstration  of  the  workers  on  the  First  of  May  has 
for  object  the  common  upholding,  on  a  fixed  day,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  there  is  a  modern  working-class  movement,  of  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
letariat, especially  the  protection  of  the  workers  by  the  eight  hours'  day 
law;  the  class  solidarity  and  the  universal  holiday;  and  of  demonstrating 
the  unity  of  the  working-class  movement  in  all  countries. 

' '  Whereas  the  unity  of  the  demonstration  only  exists  in  some  countries, 
and  in  others  not  the  First  of  May,  but  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  is 
celebrated. 

"The  Amsterdam  Congress  reaffirms  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
International  Socialist  Congresses  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  in  Brussels  1891, 
in  Zurich  1893,  and  Paris  in  1900,  and  invites  all  the  Socialist  parties 
and  trade  unions  of  all  countries  to  organize  onergetically  the  working- 
class  demonstrations  of  the  First  of  May,  in  order  to  demand  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  legal  eight  hours'  day,  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
working-class  and  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 

^'But  this  demonstration  can  be  most  effective  only  by  the^  suspension 
of  work  on  the  First  of  May. 

''The  Congress,  therefore,  urges  it  upon  all  proletarian  organizations 
as  a  duty,  to  strive  to  secure  the  complete  stoppage  of  work  on  May  First 
wherever  that  can  be  done  without. injury  to  working-class  interests." 

TRUSTS. 

"The  Trusts  have  their  complete  development,  even  in  competition, 
in  the  world  of  production. 

''They  grow  gradually  into  gigantic  associations,  organized  nationally, 
or  even  internationally,  and  which  reduce  many  industries  to  a  complete 
monopoly. 

"The  Trusts  are  an  inevitable  consequence  of  competition,  and  they 
represent  a  system  of  production  based  on  low  wages. 

"In  these  conditions  the  associations  of  capitalists  of  all  countries  and 
of  all  industries  form  powers  composed  on  the  basis  of  their  common  inter- 
ests. Also  the  conflict  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class 
becomes  more  and  more  accentuated.  Production  is  regulated,  diminishing 
waste,  and  assuring  the  efficiency  of  labor,  but  all  the  benefit  is  for  the  capi- 
talists while  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  is  intensified. 

' '  Considering  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  experiences  which  show  the 
futility  of  legislation  against  Trusts. 

' '  The  Congress  of  Amsterdam,  affirming  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  declares : 

"1.  That  the  Socialist  Party  of  all  countries  should  abstain  from  any 
attempt  whatever  to  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts,  or  to  restrain  their 
development. 

* '  2.  The  efforts  of  the  Socialist  Party  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
socialization  of  production,  having  for  object  the  general  well-being  and  the 
elimination  of  profits. 

' '  The  method  of  establishing  the  socialization,  and  the  or<|er  in  which  it 
will  be  effected  will  be  determined  by  our  power  of  action  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  industries  trustified. 

' '  In  opposition  to  these  organizations,  which  menace  the  economy  organi- 
zation of  the  workers  by  the  consolidation  of  the  capitalist  forces  the  work- 
ers of  the  whole  world  must  oppose  a  force  organized  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, as  the  single  arm  against  capitalist  oppression  and  the  only 
means  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  regime  of  capitalist  society  by  establishing 
Socialism. '  * 


Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Essays. 

IT  is  peculiarly  unusual  in  America  for  a  man  in  public  life 
to  indulge  to  any  extent  in  literary  expression.  It  is  very 
far  from  the  common  to  find  even  a  professedly  literary 
man  who  honestly,  without  ideas  of  reserve,  pours  out  all  of  his 
thought  upon  every  question  of  work,  play,  morals,  economics, 
ethics,  politics. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  in  his  essays.  Not  one 
nature  in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  the  all  round  vitality,  brisk- 
ness and  dogmaticism  which  makes  possible  the  variety  and  con- 
ciseness of  Roosevelt's  work.  It  is  particularly  edifying  to  have 
as  evidences  for  and  against  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
United  States  far  more  definite  than  a  third  person  could  dare 
or  hope  to  construct. 

In  examining  the  work  of  a  man  who  lives  sp  close  to  his 
words,  it  is  just  to  allow  for  written  and  spoken  utterances  some- 
thing of  the  same  latitude  we  would  use  in  judging  the  character 
of  an  acquaintance.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  pay  attention  to 
chance  sentences  and  phrases  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  en- 
deavored to  lay  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  his  whole  self,  before 
his  reader.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  entire  number  of 
Roosevelt's  essays  have  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  it  is  on  the  same  account  that  references  for  support  of  any 
contentions  herein  raised  must  be  referred  to  the  life  of  the  man 
himself  and  to  the  entire  number  of  his  essays. 

It  is  typical  of  a  period  of  change,  even  more  than  of  other 
periods,  that  private,  public,  economic,  social,  literary  and  busi- 
ness questions  must  be  discussed  with  very  close  regard  for  one 
another.  Perhaps  at  no  time  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  relate 
these  various  manifestations  of  the  dynamic  forces  remolding  the 
very  detail  of  our  national  structure.  Some  general  view  point 
or  adherence  to  some  ideal  becomes  imperative.  Roosevelt  is  an 
idealist.  Indeed  perusal  of  his  works  discloses  the  influence  of 
two  sets  of  ideals  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile.  By  birth  and 
early  training  he  is  a  member  of  our  almost  completely  evolved 
leisure  class.  Through  imagination  and  books  and  some  small 
experience  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  what  we  may  call  the 
spirit  of  the  American  frontier.  By  "frontier"  is  meant  not 
alone  the  existing  frontier,  but  also  the  frontiers  of  earlier  date 
whose  ideals  still  so  strongly  influence  our  national  life.  Roose- 
velt's honestly  professed  ideal  is  the  frontier  ideal.  The  influence 
of  birth,  life  and  training  pervades  his  whole  attitude  and  is  a 
hindrance  to  any  deep  insight  into  material  conditions.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  whole  of  the  essays  are  virtually  directed  to 
the  leisure  or  upper  class  as  advices  to  them  as  to  the  best  meth- 
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ods  of  justifying  and  perpetuating  the  class.  Roosevelt,  the 
man  living  true  to  his  sentiments,  is  the  ideal  the  books  portray. 
The  struggle  to  adjust  his  personal  philosophy  to  varying  stages 
of  development  brings  these  two  ideals  into  clear  relief.  In  the 
agricultural  west  he  is  democratic,  in  the  city  his  position  closely 
follows  that  of  the  less  democratic  European  members  of  the 
leisure  class. 

Roosevelt's  methods  deserve  more  than  casual  mention.  The 
wonderful  vitality  and  directness  of  the  man  serves  all  that  he 
stands  for  in  good  stead.  But  his  weakness  lies  here  close  to  his 
strength.  So  strenuous  is  his  attack,  so  cocksure  must  he  be  of 
results,  so  directly  before  him  must  his  objective  be,  that  evils 
which  there  is  stupendous  difficulty  in  meeting  are  neglected 
altogether.  Indeed,  Roosevelt's  disposition  will  not  permit  him 
to  attend,  or  even  admit  evils  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by  mere 
weight  of  character.  Roosevelt's  rtiethods  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  old,  who  were  eager  to  overcome  evils 
by  vigil  or  by  the  lance,  but  who  failed  to  see  the  relation  of  the 
feudal  system  to  the  helpless  maid  and  the  dispoiled  serf. 

Roosevelt's  historical  and  political  conceptions  are  vigorous 
and  manifold,  but  here  again  his  divorcement  from  material  con- 
ditions limits  his  horizon.  History  to  Roosevelt  is  a  story  of 
battles  and  picturesque  characters.  Politics  is  a  matter  purely 
of  national  character,  a  thing  apart  from  or  only  casually  in- 
fluenced by  material  changes,  clash  of  classes  and  conflicting  in- 
terests. The  whole  scheme  for  Roosevelt  is  a  battle  between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  with  righteousness  always  on 
his  side.  Roosevelt's  political  conceptions  resemble  closely  those 
of  the  young  Englishman  of  the  ruling  class  who  enters  politics 
as  a  social  privilege  and  holds  his  whole  function  served  if  the 
game  is  played  fairly  according  to  the  old  rules;  who  speaks  of 
industrial  changes,  but  is  too  far  from  the  pinch  to  be  capable 
of  even  approximately  understanding  their  import.  In  his  his- 
torical and  political  papers,  Roosevelt  thoroughly  discusses  the 
machine,  but  it  is  the  political  machine.  To  this  subject  a  whole 
chapter  is  allotted.  Surface  manifestations  are  examined  and 
attacked.  But  he  pays  little  or  no  regard  to  those  vast  imper- 
sonal forces  that  work  with  infinitely  greater  potence  than  the 
power  of  any  ideal  which  does  not  accord  with  the  actual  material 
environment.  Politics  become  disreputable,  &c.  A  fair  illustra- 
tion of  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  history  and  politics  may  be 
found  in  that  very  characteristic  essay.  "Fellow  Feeling  as  a 
Political  Factor."  In  summing  up  the  causes  of  decay  of  all 
those  civilizations  which  at  various  times  have  waxed  mighty, 
Roosevelt,  in  order  to  support  his  thesis  that  there  never  should 
be  any  form  of  class  conflict,  ascribes  this  decadence  to  the  exist- 
ence of  his  bete  noir,  the  class  conscious  mind.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  classes  were  "unrighteous"  enough  to  struggle,  which  accord- 
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ing  to  Roosevelt  produced  the  decline  and  decay  of  freedom  and 
progress.  That  classes  exist  with  conflicting  interests  is  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  matter.  Roosevelt's  idealistic  and  sen- 
tmiental  point  of  approach,  together  with  that  element  in  his 
character  which  compels  him  to  slight  and  ignore  what  his  mere 
desire  and  personal  prowess  cannot  overcome,  has  held  him  blind 
to  the  significance  of  history. 

Civilizations  have  generally  declined  after  class  struggle,  but 
they  have  declined  because  of  the  existence  of  classes  with  large 
and  growing  conflict  of  interests  and  through  the  capture  of  con- 
trol by  a  small  class  with  the  subsequent  divorcement  of  the  great 
majority  from  any  real  first  hand  interest  in  the  governing  insti- 
tutions. 

The  existence  of  classes  and  the  actual  conflict  of  these  inter- 
ests is  a  situation  too  big  and  complex  for  mere  per- 
sonal virtue  to  solve.  But  Roosevelt  is  virile,  and  he 
belongs  to  the  class  where  all  have  money  or  authority,  and 
the  power  of  each  is  therefore  multiplied  as  by  leverage.  Indi- 
viduality is  fostered  and  emphasized,  and  appears'  superficially  to 
be  the  dominant  factor  in  events  trained  therefore  to  a  personal 
point  of  view  and  naturally  aggressive,  Roosevelt  cannot  face 
and  accept  the  impersonalness  of  industrial  conditions. 

The  fact  that  class  training,  even  where  classes  have  not 
evolved  into  castes,  is  the  strongest  single  educational  influence, 
is  ignored. 

Politics  become  disreputable,  according  to  Roosevelt,  because 
men  are  not  sufficiently  broadminded  and  good.  To  his  com- 
panions he  advises  an  artificial  stimulous  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
the  habit  of  taking  interest  in  matters  political  may  be  formed,  or 
that  they  may  at  least  become  devotees  of  the  game  for  the  game's 
"sake.    He  says  play  the  game  and  it  will  grow  interesting  to  you. 

And  it  is  in  this  point  of  approach  that  Roosevelt  reveals  the 
effect  of  training  and  exemption  from  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  his  fellows. 

Roosevelt  is  much  more  a  personal  moralist  than  a  sociaf 
philosopher.  The  panacea  that  he  would  oflFer  would  be  his  own 
personality  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  and  its  dependencies.  Material  inequality  as  a  field  for 
"Strenuosity"  he  would  perhaps  retain.  Be  good,  be  patriotic, 
but  above  all  refuse  to  recognize  any  other  classification,  any 
other  force  than  the  personal  and  the  national,  these  are  his  ad- 
monitions. •  Of  course,  despite  himself,  Roosevelt  is  compelled 
to  recognize  industrial  and  social  problems,  but  it  always  seems 
to  be  with  regret  and  with  a  desire  to  explain  away  their  signifi- 
cance. Conflicting  interests  he  cannot  and  will  not  see.  His 
point  of  approach,  as  that  of  one  free  from  material  environment, 
together  with  the  grafted  ideal  of  communities  in  which  inequali- 
ties are  only  inequalities  of  worth,  both  guide  him  astray.  Under- 
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lying  movements  of  national  life,  great  industrial  changes,  vast 
discontent  are  mentioned,  but  to  examine  into  them  closely  is 
treason  to  his  thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  Roosevelt  is  well  versed 
in  knowledge  of  national  and  international  needs.  The  import- 
ance of  a  navy,  the  improvement  of  consular  and  civil  service, 
the  building  and  control  of  great  canals,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  intervention  of  a  strong  right  arm  are  recognized  as  a  logical 
and  imperious  cry  of  business  growth  and  life.  In  spite  of  criti- 
cisms to  the  contrary,  it  is  as  an  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  present  civilization  that  Roosevelt  demands  military  expan- 
sion, although  of  course  his  training  in  "sport"  and  his  natural 
predelictions  may  in  large  measure  be  responsible  for  his  stand. 
It  is  (this)  international  competition  that  Roosevelt  appreciates. 
But  in  speaking  of  wage-competition,  it  is  the  ability  to  exclude 
Chinese  and  slave  labor  that  furnishes  for  Roosevelt  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Some  of  this  easy  dismissal  of  vital  social  matters  is  observed 
in  his  treatment  of  any  movement  of  discontent.  "Unrighteous" 
dismisses  the  affair. 

Roosevelt  is  a  most  salutary  influence  in  attacking  the  false 
sentimentality  of  the  over  civilized  man,  as  he  calls  him,  the  man 
who  is  irked  by  the  necessity  for  struggle,  be  it  physical  or  men- 
tal. War  as  a  demand  of  present  national  needs  he  properly  rec- 
ognizes. The  advantages  of  vigorous  and  inteUigent  competition 
to  a  strong  and  growing  power,  he  emphasizes. 

He  speaks  more  nearly  what  he  thinks  than  any  man  we  have 
kno>yn  in  public  life  this  long  while.  But  most  of  all,  Roosevelt 
clarifies  issues.  He  insists  upon  "decent"  public  service  and  gen- 
eral honesty  in  politics  should  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  clari- 
fying issues.  At  the  same  time,  himself  a  theorist,  his  foreign  pol- 
icy must  assist  in  bringing  about  those  stages  in  our  industrial  de- 
velopment which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  results  from  other 
standpoints  than  those  of  mere  theory.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  west  makes  an  additional 
salutary  influence. 

The  appearance  of  a  man  like  Roosevelt  upon  the  scene  is 
most  significant.  For  the  first  time  within  living  memory  we 
have  as  president  a  man  who  has  risen  into  great  prominence 
without  serving  a  long  and  fairly  regular  apprenticeship  in  some 
trade  or  profession.  Indeed  it  is  a  strain  upon  the  memory  to 
recall  any  perceptible  number  of  men  in  politics  who  have  not 
served  in  trade,  business  or  some  profession  closely  allied  to 
business.  The  demand  of  the  times  for  a  man  who  can  represent 
the  only  conscious  and  coherent  voice  of  the  nation^ — the  cry  for 
expansion,  industrial  and  territorial,  rather  than  for  social  read- 
justment, demands  the  appearance  at  the  helm  of  a  man  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  trend  toward  concentration.  As  the  proper  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  this  spirit  would  exist  in  purest  form  among 
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the  commercial  classes  it  would  be  expected  that  leaders  would 
appear  from  these  classes.  Perhaps  a  logical  choice  would  be 
that  of  a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  the  management  of  large  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Such  a  man's  sympathy  with  present  tenden- 
cies would  be  assured  while  his  training  would  amply  fit  him  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  commercial  growth.  The  other 
choice  would  be  that  ofra  man  coming  from  a  division  whose  ex- 
isting class  is  largely  related  with  the  commercial  but  who  could 
appeal  at  the  same  time  to  the  vaguer,  less  organized  ideals  of  the 
nation.  From  the  commercial  or  from  the  leisure  classes,  these 
choices  must  come.  Hanna  and  Roosevelt  present  typical  illustra- 
tions. There  is  no  other  class  or  set  of  class  interests  sufficiently 
definite  or  articulate  to  hope  in  their  present  form  to  gain  the  su- 
premacy. Indeed,  there  is  no  other  set  of  aspirations  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  to  enter  the  competition. 
Roosevelt  is  undoubtedly  the  ^  best  type  that  the  compromise  of 
clashing  interests  could  produce.  His  training  and  raising  in  an  en- 
vironment so  closely  dependent  upon  sanction  of  existing  condi- 
tions fit  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  that  there  is  at  present 
but  one  set  of  ideals  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  intelligent  to 
meet  the  situation.  At  the  same  time  his  separation  from  first  hand 
influences  and  his  idealism  permit  him  a  more  generous  latitude 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the  other  stamp. 

Roosevelt  draws  his  support  from  three  main  streams.  First, 
he  has  the  support  of  what  we  may  call  the  business  element  as- 
ured  to  him  by  his  wise  appreciation  of  honesty  and  of  interna- 
tional policies,  as  well  as  by  his  ability  as  a  vote  getter.  The  vigor, 
versatility  and  romantic  life  of  the  man  draws  a  large  sentimental 
following.  But  the  peculiar  element  of  his  strength  Mr.  Roose- 
velt derives  from  what  we  may  call  the  traditional  ideal.  Through 
the  United  States,  even  in  the  less  developed  portions  of  some  of 
the  eastern  states,  we  find  a  society  not  diflfering  essentially  from 
that  of  the  early  frontier.  Especially  we  find  the  ideals  of  such 
communities  lagging  as  we  should  expect  them,  far  behind  the 
disappearance  of  their  material  basis.  These  rather  narrow, 
rough,  democratic  ideals,  while  unorganized  and  incoherent,  make 
one  of  the  main  motifs  of  American  life.  Roosevelt  through  his 
adoption  of  this  ideal  achieves  by  his  refusal  to  recognize  changes 
something  of  the  limited  horizon  of  these  communities,  whose 
small  experience  forbids  them  to  see  broadly.  The  recollection  of 
vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  waiting  the  asking,  the  remembrance  of 
a  country  far  more  homogenous,  the  inherited  tradition  of  a  nar- 
rowly fierce  democracy  are  still  fresh.  Roosevelt's  personal  hab- 
its, his  adoption  of  this  ideal  as  typically  American  enables  him 
to  draw  strength  from  this  numerous  element.  Territorial  and 
commercial  expansion  appeals  as  a  substitute  for  new  land.  The 
unrest  in  response  to  demands  for  readjustment  sees  much  hope 
in  the  vigor  of  the  young  leader  who  preaches  its  own  aspirations 
and  who  promises  continuance  of  what  is  disappearing. 
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The  writer  is  far  from  holding  the  opinion  that  this  is  die  best 
type  of  leader  we  may  hope  for  after  the  working  class  gains 
consciousness  of  its  own  interests  and  its  ovTn  ideals.  What  is 
urged  is  that  with  but  one  set  of  ideals  clearly  postulated  and 
understood  by  any  considerable  number  pf  voters  we  cannot  intel- 
ligently expect  a  broader  or  deeper  sympathy  with  social  strength. 

•  W. 

The  Work  That  All  Can  Do. 

The  best  work  and  the  most  important  work  in  the  Socialist 
movement  is  a  kind  of  work  that  all  can  do.  No  matter  what 
the  things  a  comrade  may  be  unable  to  do,  each  and  every  one 
of  us  can  DISTRIBUTE  LITERATURE. 

And  that  is  the  most  important  thing  in  our  movement.  Every 
Socialist  in  the  United  States  should  distribute  a  book,  a  pampn- 
let,  or  a  few  leaflets  and  papers  every  single  day  between  this 
day  and  election  day.  The  people  are  this  year  more  ready  to 
read  our  literature  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  a  crime  of  ommis- 
sion  on  the  part  of  our  comrades  if  all  those  outside  the  Socialist 
movement  are  not  supplied  with  means  of  enlightenment. 

Let  each  comrade  see  that  his  nearest  neighbor  has  some  So- 
cialist pamphlet,  paper  or  leaflet.  See  that  all  the  people  in  your 
tenement,  all  the  people  in  your  block,  all  the  people  in  your  city, 
all  the  people  in  your  township,  have  something  to  read  on  the 
subject  of  Socialism  between  to-day  and  election  day. 

If  you  work  in  a  factory,  see  that  every  person  in  that  factory 
has  a  Socialist  leaflet  at  least  once  each  week  between  this  and 
the  8th  of  November.  If  you  belong  to  a  trade  union,  see  that 
every  member  has  some  socialist  literature  before  election  day. 
See  to  it  that  at  every  meeting  of  your  union  every  man  is  given 
a  Socialist  paper  or  leaflet. 

Do  not  leave  this  work  for  some  one  else  to  do.  DO  IT  YOUR- 
SELF.   DO  IT  NOW. 

Put  your  faith  in  print.  Distribute  Socialist  literature,  and  you 
will  get  Socialist  results.  Distribute  Socialist  literature,  and  we 
shall  have  Socialism  in  our  time.  Ben  Hanford. 


The  Paramount  Issue. 

IT  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  issues  in  this  campaign.  On 
one  subject  and  one  only  are  the  two  parties  disagreed— the 
full  dinner  pail.  The  republicans  tell  the  workingmen  they 
have  been  prosperous  and  should  leave  good  enough  alone.  The 
democrats  preach  the  gospel  of  discontent  and  since  they  offer 
the  only  alternative  to  republican  rule  let  it  go  at  that.  Why  have 
we  settled  down  to  such  crude  politics  ?  Capital  and  labor  are  in 
conflict  everywhere.  Other  countries,  less  democratic  and  almost 
as  developed  in  industry,  do  not  have  a  single  issue — "hung^  or 
satisfied." 

The  truth  is  that  while  our  peopte  have  been  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  the  politicians  have  industriously  elaborated  for  this 
country  the  most  inflexible,  the  most  intricate  political  system  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Our  own  government  as  all  others  has 
been  perverted — sold  out  to  private  interests  and  to  a  class.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Not  only  has  the  government  been  used  by  a  class 
— but  from  top  to  bottom  our  whole  system  and  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  constructed  and  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  a  class. 
The  full  dinner-pail  is  the  climax  of  a  century  of  unintermittent 
political  degeneration.  It  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  our  present 
form  of  government  persists. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  one  issue.  This  much  we  are  as- 
sured. The  opposition  party  always  finds  itself  forced  to  educate 
the  people  to  at  least  one  stirring  political  issue.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary sincerely  to  support  any  proposed  reform,  but  it  is  essential 
to  point  out  some  widespread  source  of  discontent,  to  attribute 
it  to  the  party  in  power  and  to  promise  some  change.  After- 
wards, to  quote  Kipling's  line,  "there  can  be  found  a  thousand 
reasons  for  failure  if  not  a  single  excuse."  But  some  real  abuse 
must  be  pointed  out,  the  responsibility  for  the  abuse  must  be 
placed  on  the  party  in  power,  promises  must  be  given  to  put 
things  to  rights  and  votes  obtained.  This  much  at  least  oui 
present  system  of  government,  dominated  by  political  machines 
and  manipulated  by  the  corporations  and  business  interests,  does 
assure  us — at  least  one  vital  issue  for  each  campaign.  This  is  the 
final  irreducible  minimum  of  self-government. 

The  issue  must  be  vital.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  corruption  of  the  parties  becomes  more  widespread,  less  is 
hoped  for  from  them.  Every  campaign  it  is  necessary  to  agitate 
deeper  and  deeper  questions  in  order  to  convince  the  voter  that 
there  is  any  use  in  making  a  political  change.  The  free  silver 
movement  for  instance,  was  at  the  bottom  a  spontaneous  and 
genuiile  movement  of  agrarian  discontent.    However  demagogic 
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and  insincere  the  position  of  the  democratic  party  itself,  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  farming  community  were  brought  to 
public  attention  as  never  before.  In  the  farming  sections  the  dis- 
cussions centered  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  farmers — ^thc 
prices  obtained  for  crops,  the  control  of  the  farmer  by  his  credi- 
tors, etc.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  little  or  no  sincere  talk  on  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people.  But  for  one-third  of  the  com- 
munity at  least,  the  farmers,  the  Bryan  campaign  of  i8q6  was  a 
campaign  of  political  enlightenment.  It  was  in  the  next  cam- 
paign that  the  republicans  brought  out  the  full  dinner  pail  which 
approaches  as  near  to  the  fundamental  discussion  of  the  labor 
problem  as  the  two  party  system  is  capable  of,  and  has  now,  for 
the  second  time,  been  made  the  sole  real  issue  among  working- 
men.  , 

As  the  main  issues  have  become  more  vital,  all  secondary  is- 
sues have  been  laid  aside.  The  parties  have  found  it  necessary 
to  work  up  the  voters  into  a  greater  and  greater  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  to  deal  with  realities.  But  at  the  same  time  they  have 
gained  the  infinite  advantage  over  the  people  of  shoving  all  other 
issues  away  no  matter  what  their  importance.  So,  the  main  issue 
in  the  agricultural  sections  in  1896  became  prosperity.  Do  we 
have  it  or  do  we  not?  In  1900  this  also  became  the  one  real  issue 
in  the  large  cities.  The  arguments  of  the  republican  campaign 
text-book  this  year  can  nearly  all  be  traced  down  to  this  single 
position — first,  all  the  classes  in  the  country  are  prosperous;  sec- 
ond, republican  policies  have  brought  about  this  prosperity.  The 
democratic  campaign  on  the  other  hand  is  based  on  the  denial  of 
both  of  these  statements.  The  whole  of  the  democratic  tactics  is 
this :  literature  is  to  be  spread  among  all  classes  calling  attention 
to  the  lack  of  prosperity  for  certain  classes  during  the  whole' re- 
publican administration  and  to  the  recent  depression  in  all  indus- 
tries. The  republican's  policies  are  to  be  blamed  for  all  these  mis- 
haps. But  practically  no  new  measures  are  to  be  proposed.  It  is 
simply  assumed  that  the  republicans  are  wrong  and  the  democrats 
supposed  antitheses  are  right.  The  one  fundamental  change  the 
democrats  propose  in  the  present  political  situation  is  a  democratic 
in  place  of  a  republican  administration.  All  other  issues  have 
permanently  disappeared. 

The  greatest  experiment  in  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known  has  simply  come  to  this :  that  the  political  machines  select 
every  public  servant  and  decide  every  public  question  except  one 
— 'has  the  government  in  power  on  the  whole  brought  more  pros- 
perity than  the  opposition  party  is  likely  to  bring  ?  Has  your  din- 
ner pail  been  full?  The  amount  of  intelligence  and  character 
needed  by  the  voter  to  decide  this  question  is  hardly  above  that 
of  the  savage.  But  all  other  questions  have  been  taken  .away 
from  him  by  those  more  "fit  to  govern.*' 
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Now,  if  we  could  show  that  neither  of  the  parties  have  brought 
prosperity  to  the  working  people,  their  last  and  only  plea  for  the 
support  of  the  working  people  falls  to  tlie  ground.  Especially  is 
this  so  if  we  can  show  that  during  the  recent  two  administrations, 
a  period  in  which  on  the  whole,  this  country  has  had  greater  pros- 
perity than  any  country  of  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  before, 
the  working  people  have  actually  received  less  real  wages  for 
their  work  than  ever  before.  To  do  this  no  elaborate  statistical 
investigations  or  calculations  are  needed.  Two  recent  bulletins 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  those  of  March  and  July  this  year, 
will  suffice. 

The  majority  of  the  working  people  have  not  shared  in  pros- 
perity. The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  real  wages  of  the 
employes  of  the  railways  and  of  the  fifteen  of  the  twenty-nine 
leading  industries  had  fallen  from  1897  to  1903.  Accepting  as 
accurate  the  Bureau's  figures  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  for 
this  period  at  14.5,  tables  I  and  II  indicate  the  extent  of  this  fall 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  railways  and 
fifteen  industries.  Since  last  year  the  wages  have  been  reduced 
in  a  large  majority  of  industries.  This  would  probably  bring  the 
level  of  real  wages  of  nearly  all  the  industries  mentioned  in  table 
III  also  below  the  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
increase  from  1897  to  this  year  1904,  as  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  being  15.5  per  cent. 
•  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  figures  of  the  republican 
Department  of  Labor  as  accurate  as  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is 
concerned.  There  are  two  evident  errors  in  these  figures.  First, 
it  is  estimated  that  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  food.  The  Department  obtained  accurate  figures  as 
to  the  increased  cost  of  food  for  several  thousand  working  class 
families  but  it  did  not  investigate  the  rise  in  the  price  of  clothing 
or  what  is  equivalent,  the  corresponding  deterioration  in  quality 
or  the  increase  in  rents,  fuel,  light  and  other  household  expenses. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Bulletin  of  Labor  for  March  men- 
tioned above,  the  rise  of  wholesale  prices  of  those  commodities 
which  the  workingman  purchases  when  weighed  according  to  the 
workingman*s  budgets,  furnished  by  the  I>epartment  itself,  was 
22  per  cent  from  1897  to  1903.  But  the  Department  assumes  that 
retail  prices  do  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  wholesale  prices.  That  in 
the  long  run  the  reverse  is  the  case,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the 
figures  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  were  obtained  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  investigations  of  the 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission.  This  is  the  second  error  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  first  being  the  proposition  that  the  other 
articles  rise  in  price  to  about  the  same  extent  only  as  food.  The 
third  error  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  workingmen's  budgets 
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examined  were  not  those  of  typical  workingmen.  The  majority 
of  workingmen  as  shown  by  the  Census  investigations,  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $600  a  year.  The  budgets  examined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  ranged  even  above  $i,2oa  The  majority 
of  the  families  examined  were  those  of  skilled  workers  whereas 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  working  people  in  the  country  are  un- 
skilled. Now,  the  budgets,  or  the  distribution  of  the  income  be- 
tween various  purchases,  of  unskilled  labor  are  very  different 
from  those  of  skilled  labor.  The  latter  buy  a  great  many  more 
articles  the  price  of  which  is  more  or  less  fixed,  whereas  the  prin- 
cipal expenses  of  the  former  are  in  those  very  simple  necessities, 
the  prices  of  which  vary  most  widely,  such  as  meat,  flour,  paper, 
coal,  clothing,  shoes,  rent,  etc.  It  is  therefore  entirely  justifiable 
to  make  a  new  calculation  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  based  on 
the  wholesale  prices. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  relative  wholesale  prices  of  commodities 
from  the  Bulletin  51,  Department  of  Labof,  page  248,  we  have 

the  following  table : 

Table  HI. 

EELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

(Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  51,  Page  248.) 

Per  Cent 
1897  1903  Increase. 

Pood,  etc 87.7  107.1  22 

Clothing    91.1  106.6  17 

Fuel  and  Ughting 96.4  149.3         *   66 

The  budgets  of  working  class  families  which  have  an  income  of 
from  $400  to  $800  a  year  are  distributed  according  to  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  approximately  as  follows; 

Meat    16  per  cent. 

Dairy  and  garden  products 16  per  cent. 

Breadstuffs 6  per  cent 

Other  food,  liquor,  etc 14  per  cent 

Clothing    16  per  cent 

Rent   16  per  cent. 

Fuel    6  per  cent. 

MiscellaneouB    16  per  cent 

If  then  we  take  every  $100  of  the  workingman  to  have  been  ex- 
pended according  to  the  above  proportions  in  July,  1897,  we  have 
the  following  table  showing  what  his  expenditures  would  have 
been  in  July,  1903.  Rent  is  estimated  to  have  risen  20  per  cent 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  to  have  increased  at  the  same  ratio  as 
all  the  other  commodities.  By  this  method  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  commodities,  that  is  to  say,  miscellaneous  expenses  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  according  to  the  general  average  in- 
crease, whereas  by  the  method  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  55 
per  cent  is  reckoned  in  this  loose  manner.     According  to  this 
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table,  the  workingman  expended  in  1903  $122.72  for  every  $100 
he  expended  in  1897. 

The  Cost  of  living— 1897— 1903. 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  figures,  excluding  rent.) 

Date —  Food.  Clothing.  Bent.  Fuel.  Miscellaneous.  Total. 

July,  1897    60        15  15        5  15  100 

July,   1903    61         17.55         18         7.75        18.42         122.72 

Returning  now  to  table  IV.  we  ifind  that  according  to  the  above 
calculation  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  all  the  industries  men- 
tioned in  the  table  would  show  an  actual  fall  in  real  wages  except 
cotton  goods  with  a  rise  of  .1  and  glass  with  a  rise  of  .4.  Now 
let  us  bring  into  the  estimates  the  fall  in  wages  since  last  year — 
which  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  glass  industry  and  the  cotton  industry  which  showed 
a  very  slight  increase  have  both  had  during  the  last  year  decreases 
of  wages  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  and  would  therefore  show 
a  fall  in  real  wages  since  1897  even  accepting  the  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  cost  of  living.  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry,  the  paper  indus- 
try, the  woolen  industry,  the  bakeries,  agricultural  implements, 
and  according  to  the  associated  press  dispatches  it  is  probably  also 
true  of  the  other  industries  mentioned  in  this  table,  none  of  which 
showed  but  a  very  slight  excess  last  year  over  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

There  are  now  left  for  our  consideration  the  two  important  in- 
dustries mentioned  in  table  V,  the  iron  and  steel  and  the  building 
trades.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  can  be  quickly  disposed  of. 
Wage  scales  in  nearly  every  department  have  fallen  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  This  would  bring  the  real  wages  of 
the  majority,  though  not  those  of  all  the  employes,  to  a  point 
below  that  of  1897.  More  important  are  the  building  trades.  The 
decreases  in  the  wages  of  many  classes  in  the  building  trades  have 
been  noted  all  over  the  country  this  year  but  they  have  been  slight 
and  have  not  applied  to  all  the  trades.  We  may  concede  that  the 
present  wages  in  the  building  trades  have  increased  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living.  But  there  is  no 
clearer  case  than  the  building  trades  of  an  increase  of  wages 
through  the  efforts  of  the  unions.  This  increase  cannot  be  said 
to  be  due  to  any  political  causes.  These  unions  are  resisting  the 
tendency  for  lower  wages  all  over  the  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  are  usually  the  first  to  begin  to  fight  for  better  con- 
ditions and  the  last  to  give  up  to  the  organized  efforts  of  the  em- 
ployers to  lower  wages.  While  other  unions  have  surrendered, 
the  building  trades  are  still  maintaining  their  fight,  but  it  is  a  los- 
ing fight,  and  even  before  this  article  goes  to  press,  it  is  probable 
that  wages  in  these  trades  will  be  on  the  downward  trend. 
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During  a  period  in  which  the  "prosperity  party"  has  had  con- 
trol over  the  presidency,  congress  and  the  legislatures  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  states,  during  a. period  in  which  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  the  wages  of  all  the  most  important  classes  of  labor 
have  risen  less  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living.  Aside  from  the 
increased  amount  of  unemployment,  the  working  people  have  not 
shared  in  the  fruits  of  prosperity;  and  even  steady  employment 
is  now  making  a  way  for  a  vast  amount  of  idleness  in  all  the 
leading  industries.  The  sole  issue  on  which  the  party  in  power 
can  appeal  for  the  votes  of  the  working  people  has  now  fallen. 
The  democratic  party  has  already  been  convicted.  The  conditions 
when  it  was  last  in  power  were  considerably  worse  than  those  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  lesson  to  the  labor  movement  is  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
both  the  great  political  parties  and  to  stick  to  the  paramount  is- 
sue they  have  themselves  chosen,  prosperity.  Neither  the  demo- 
cratic or  the  republican  parties  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
working  people  and  therefore  neither  of  these  parties  offers  the 
working  people  any  hope. 

Wages  of  Railway  Employes  from  July  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1903. 

(The  Bureau  of  Labor  estimates  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  dur- 
ing this  period  at  about  14.5). 

Year  Year  In-  Per 

Class  of  Employes —                                        1897  1903  crease  Cent. 

General   Officer    Clerks $2.18  $2.21  $.03  1 

Station  Agents  1.73  1.87  .16  9 

Other  Station   Men 1.62  1.64  .02  1 

Enginemen     3.65  4.01  .36  10 

Firemen    2.05  2.28  .23  11 

Conductors    3.07  3.38  .31  10 

Other  Trainmen   ].90  2.17  .27  14 

Machinists    2.23  2.50  .27  12 

Carpenters    2.01  2.19  .18  9 

Other  Shopmen   1.71  1.86  .15  9 

Section  Foremen   1.70  1.78  .08  5 

Other    Trackmen    1.16  1.31  .15  13 

Si^-itch  tenders,  crossing  tenders  and  watchmen.   1.72  1.76  .04  2 

Telegraph  Employees  and  Dispatchers 1.90  2.08  .18  9 

Employees — Account  Floating  Equipment 1.86  2.11  .25  13 

All  Other  Employees  and  Laborers 1.64  1.77  .13  8 

1,312,537  employees. 

INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  REAL  WAGES  HAVE  DECREASED. 

(See  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1904.) 

Change  of  Wages  from    No.  of  Employees 

Industry—                                              1897  to  1903.  in  Industry. 

Cars,   Steam   Railroad +13.5  173,595 

Flour    +11.1  37,073 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop -|-12.4  350,327 

Potteries    -f-  7.8  43.714 

Carpels    +9.3  28,411 
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Carriages  and   Wagons +  ^*^  62,540 

Clothing,  Factory  Product +  4.0  274,782 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Canning  and  Pre- 
serving                                           +10.4  36,401 

Leather    +  7.9  52,109 

Shipbuilding    +  6.1  46,781 

Silk  Goods   +  5.5  65,416 

Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes +  6.0  103,462 

Streets  and  Sewers,  Contract  Work -\-lZA  34,090 

Boots  and  Shoes +12.8  142,922 

Printing  and  Publishing,  Newspaper. .  .+14.1  162,992 

Total    1,614,685 

INDUSTBIES  IN  WHICH  REAL  WAGES  HAVE  REMAINED  PRAC- 
TICALLY STATIONARY. 

(See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,. July,  1904.) 

Change  of  Wages  from    No.  of  liJmployees 
Industry—  1897  to  1903.  in  Industry. 

Agricultural  implements    +17.9  46,582 

Brick  +15.2  61,979 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. .  +^7.0  162,992 

Furniture    +18.0  100,018 

Glass +22.1  52,818 

Bakery,  bread   +1^-2  60,271 

Cotton  goods    +21.8  302,861 

Liquors,  malt   +19.0  39,532 

Lumber    ^16.3  283,179 

Paper  and  wood  pulp +18.9  49,646 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing +1^*^  69,441 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods +15.0  125,901 

Total    1,355,220  ' 

INDUSTBIES  IN  WHICH  REAL  WAGES  HAVE  INCREASED. 

(See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,   July,   1904.) 

Change  of  Wages  from    No.  of  Employees 
Industry —  1897  to  1903.  in  Industry. 

Building   trades    +24.8  1,500,000  est. 

Iron  and  Steel 222,490 

Blast  furnace    +22.5 

Muck  bar +32.2 

Open  hearth  steel +^3*8 

Bar  iron  +39-3 

Blooming  mill    +^2.9 

Bessemer   converting    +42.5 

Rails    +53.4 

Total    1,522,490 

"Investigator/" 
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Apathy  in  the  Present  Election. 

The  capitalist  press  is  assuring  us  that  nobod7  is  taking  any  interest 
in  the  present  electoral  contest.  The  professional  political  worker  is  com- 
plaining of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  great  newspapers  are 
all  explaining  that  everybody  has  already  decided  how  they  are  going 
to  vote. 

Superficially  this  appears  to  be  true.  Four  or  eight  years  ago  the 
hotel  lobbies^  and  railroad  trains  were  filled  with  little  groups  of  men 
fiercely  discussing  the  ''issues"  of  the  day.  At  the  present  time  polit- 
ical discussions  are  aa  scarce  as  differences  between  the  republican  and 
democratic  party. 

This  statement^  however,  that  ''nobody"  is  interested  in  politics 
this  year  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  favorite  phrase  of  the  society 
reporter.  "Nobody  is  left  in  town"  he  sagely  informs  us  each  spring. 
"Everybody"  has  gone  to  the  mountains  or  the  seashore^  is  the  reverse 
side  of  the  same  thing.  If  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  present  political 
situation  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  same  "everybody"  who  is  affected 
with  this  chill  apathy  and  the  same  "nobody"  who  is  at  present  interested 
in  politics.  The  hotel  lobbies,  the  suburban  trains,  the  bank  corridors  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  few  political  discus^ons  these  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trade  union  hall,  the  shop,  the  mill,  the  factory  and  the  mine 
are  filled  with  such  discussions  as  never  before.  There  is  nothing  for 
the  class,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "society,"  because  of 
their  political  rulership  at  the  present  time  and  consider  themselves  the 
social  body,  to  quarrel  about.  They  consider  that  the  entire  affair  was 
settled  when  they  captured  the  two  political  parties  and  made  them  as 
like  one  another  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  The  republican  Dromio  may  caper 
in  front  of  his  democratic  twin  and  occasionally  make  faces  at  him,  but 
everybody  knows  that  their  blood  relationship  will  prevent  any  real  hos- 
tilities. 

That  portion  of  the  working  class  which  gets  its  manners  from  the 
society  columns  and  its  brains  from  the  editorial  department  of  the  capital- 
ist press  may  still  remain  apathetic,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
among  the  laborers  who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  class  which  pro- 
duces the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  constitutes  the  only  indispensable 
portion  of  the  industrial  fabric,  may,  after  all,  be  some  portion  of  "so- 
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ciety."  They  are  begioning  to  have  a  mind  and  consciousness  of  their 
own.  So  it  is  that  the  very  apathy  of  their  masters  arouses  in  them  the 
necessity  of  class  ^antagonism.  Socialist  speakers  are  not  complaining  of 
any  apathy.  The  report  which  comes  from  every  direction  is  that  never 
before  was  there  the  close  rapt  attention  to  socialist  speakers,  never  before 
was  there  such  eagerness  for  socialist  literature,  never  before  such  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  socialist  philosophy.  So  it  is  that,  just  as  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  when  a  society  reporter  says  that  ''nobody  is 
left  in  town,"  we  know  that  in  reality  there  is  only  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  population  still  stifling  at  their  daily  toil,  just  as  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  only  the  idle,  useless  superfluous  portion  of  society 
that  is  meant  when  we  read  "society  news;"  just  bo  in  the  political  field 
when  we  hear  that  there  is  a  dull  apathy  as  to  politics,  we  find  that  this 
only  applies  to  a  very  small  portion  and  that  the  most  useless  portion  of 
the  social  structure. 


The  reports  which  were  sent  in  response  to  our  request  for  informa' 
tion  concerning  the  socialist  activity  contains  much  valuable  matter  im- 
possible to  include  in  the  article  which  appears  in  this  number.  There 
were  so  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  organization,  methods  of  work, 
etc.,  that  we  have  decided  to  prepare  for  our  next  issue  an  article  on 
''Party  Organization."  We  believe  that  nothing  could  be  more  timely 
than  such  an  article.  The  one  great  problem  which  will  confront  us  im- 
mediately after  election  will  be  the  organization  of  the  forces  which  have 
been  conjured  up  by  the  campaign  excitement. 


As  has  been  stated  several  times  in  socialist  periodicals  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  of  Chicago,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  collect  material 
bearing  on  the  socialist  movement  in  America.  We  would  urge  that  all 
state  and  local  organizations  publishing  any  literature  whatever  send 
two  copies  of  all  documents  issued  to  that  library.  Platforms  and  elec- 
tion manifestos  are  especially  desired.  Such  matter  will  be  carefully  filed 
away  and  preserved  and  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  socialist  move- 
ment of  America  to  have  a  place  where  such  material  may  be  secured. 
Address  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111. 


The  "Letters  from  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer,"  crowded  out  this 
month,  will  appear  in  succeeding  number. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 


By  Max  S.  Hayes, 


As  the  time  approaches  to  hold  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  the  usual  rumors  are  afloat  that  important  changes 
are  to  be  made  in  the  executive  council  of  that  body.  Conferences  are 
said  to  have  been  held  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington  and  various 
other  places  to  arrange  certain  details  in  the  matter  of  deposing  certain 
officials  and  filling  their  positions.  Of  course,  President  Samuel  Gompera 
is  slated  for  decapitation  and  Secretary  Morrison  is  to  go.  Fifth  Vice- 
President  Thomas  J.  Kidd  and  Eighth  Vice-President  W.  J.  Spencer 
are  also  to  be  opposed  and  dumped  if  possible,  and  Fourth  Vice-President 
Max  Morris,  it  is  claimed,  will  find  a  strong  candidate  in  the  field  against 
him.  For  several  years  there  has  been  talk  of  changing. the  complexion 
of  the  official  family  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  First  Vice-President  James 
Duncan  has  always  been  mentioned  in  these  conferences  as  Gompers'  suc- 
cessor. At  New  Orleans,  two  years  ago,  Duncan  was  put  forward  for 
the  presidency  and  had  the  proposition  under  consideration  for  several 
days,  but  finally  declined  to  accept  the  honor — although  it  was  pretty 
certain  that  he  could  have  been  elected  by  a  safe  majority — giving  a 
number  of  important  reasons  for  his  decision.  At  the  Boston  conven- 
tion last  year  Duncan  was  again  groomed  for  the  presidency,  but  his  elec- 
tion was  by  no  means  as  sure  as  at  the  preceding  convention,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Gompers'  friends  and  organizers  came  to  town  in  droves  for 
the  double  purpose  of  " plugging'*  for  their  chief  and  to  smash  socialism 
80  that  the  capitalists  would  withdraw  '*the  sting  of  antagonism."  Any- 
how, Duncan  flunked  again  about  three  minutes  before  the  nominations 
were  made.  And  so  the  annual  confabs  are  taking  place  again  among 
certain  delegates  (and  they  are  not  the  *' wicked'*  socialists,  either), 
looking  to  Gompers'  undoing  and  Duncan's  promotion. 

If  Gompers  is  deposed  Morrison  will  go  with  him  and  some  such 
man  as  William  Ryan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  miners,  will  step  into  Fed- 
eration secretaryship.  Thomas  I.  Kidd,  of  the  woodworkers,  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  carpenters  in  the  last  two  conventions  owing  to  the  juris- 
diction fight  between  the  two  organizations.  Kidd  has  lately  tendered  hia 
resignation  as  secretary  of  the  woodworkers,  and  unless  he  changes  his 
mind  will  withdraw  from  active  work  in  the  labor  movement.  Naturally 
the  carpenters  will  claim  his  seat  in  the  council.  Spencer  attempted  to 
overthrow  President  Merrick  at  the  recent  plumbers'  convention,  lost  his 
position  as  general  organizer  for  his  pains,  and  will  quite  likely  be  again 
opposed  by  Sherman,  of  the  electrical  workers,  now  that  the  former's 
prestige  has  been  weakened.  Morris  has  long  been  regarded  as  incapable 
of  representing  the  extreme  west  and  has  oiSy  held  on  because  no  candi- 
date appeared  against  him.  Then  he  is  also  pretty  well  mixed  up  in  poli- 
tics and  draws  more  or  less  criticism  upon  the  executive  council. 

The  Chicago  slate-makers,  I  am  informed,  have  decided  that  Gompers 
and  all  his  friends  will  have  to  walk  the  plank.  This  sweeping  change, 
if  successful,  would  no  doubt  include  the  national  organizers,  or  a  goo4 
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part  of  tbem,  who  are  a  machine  in  themBelves.  It  is  surprising  how  in- 
different the  affiliated  national  unions  and  their  memberships  are  regarding 
this  small  army  of  organizers,  who  draw  $200  tc  $300  a  month  for  doing 
nothing  that  could  not  be  done  better  by  local  volunteers  who  are  paid 
their  actual  expenses  only.  The  present  system  is  becoming  scandalous 
and  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  talk  if  continued. 

I  have  received  a  somewhat  similar  story  by  way  of  Washington  dif- 
fering only  in  the  claim  that  the  main  points  of  the  reconstruction  have 
been  arranged  harmoniously  by  Gompers  and  Ihincan  and-  their  friends. 
The  Washington  report  is  said  to  be  absolutely  authentic.  It  is  in  effect 
that  Qompers  is  to  make  way  for  Duncan  as  his  successor,  and  that  the 
former  is  to  be  given  a  federal  appointment,  along  about  the  new  year, 
as  a  "recognition  of  labor,"  provided  BooseveU  is  re-elected.  The  posi- 
tion will  probably  be  the  labor  commissionership  now  held  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  and  for  which  office  John  Mitchell,  of  the  minefs,  and  Chief  Clark, 
of  the  railway  conductors,  have  been  favorably  mentioned  in  political 
circles.  Mitchell,  however,  as  the  story  goes,  will  stand  for  re-election 
at  the  miners'  convention  in. January,  as  a  sort  of  vindication  of  his  acts 
in  favoring  a  wage  reduction  last  spring.  Thereafter  he  will  resign,  if 
triumphant  to  take  a  position  that  will  be  created  for  him  in  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  organized  labor  of 
the  country  is  almost  a  unit  in  advocating  the  promotion  of  William  S. 
Waudby  to  Carroll  D.  Wright's  place.  Mr.  Waudby  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  having  the  labor  department  created  by  Congress  and  has  been 
a  special  agent  therein  since  its  inception.  It  is  admitted  at  the  White 
House  that  no  man  ever  had  such  general  and  spontaneous  support  for 
a  position,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  from  organizations,  petitions,  in- 
dividual recommendations,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Waudby.  Yet  Roosevelt  has  given 
no  sign  that  Waudby,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Typographical  Union,  will 
be  advanced.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  Federation  officials 
held  a  conference  with  Roosevelt  last  spring,  opposed  Waudby 's  promo- 
tion, urged  Qompers  for  Wright's  position,  and  arranged  to  assist  Roose- 
velt in  the  present  campaign.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  while  in 
Colorado  Mitchell  repeated  over  and  over  again  his  friendship  for  Roose- 
velt, despite  the  fact  that  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  wide- 
spread open-shop  agitation,  and  it  is  equally  strange  that  none  of  the 
other  members  of  the  executive  council  aim  the  slightest  criticism  at  the 
president  for  the  hostile  attitude  that  he  assumed  toward  organized  labor. 
In  fact,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Federationist  President  Gom- 
pers quotes  alleged  questions  put  to  him  as  to  why  he  does  not  support 
Roosevelt,  and  Samuel,  not  only  does  not  attack  Teddy's  labor  record, 
but  dodges  the  issue  by  coyly  announcing  that  **I  am  a  trade  unionist." 
This  supposed  dialogue  was  so  cleverly  meaningless  that  it  had  to  be  'pre- 
served for  the  admiration  of  future  generations  in  the  Federationist.  In 
the  game  of  politics  an  enemy  is  really  supported  by  the  passiveness  of 
those  who  could  administer  some  hard  knocks  if  they  would. 

In  the  course  of  the  coming  year  or  two  no  doubt  quite  a  good  many 
leaders,  so-called,  wiU  stand  out  from  under.  There  is  a  crisis  confront- 
ing organized  labor  and  many  more  severe  struggles  will  have  to  be  faced, 
and  the  average  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  dislikes  to  be  directly  iden- 
tified with  the  side  that  stands  the  greatest  chances  of  losing^  especially 
where  he  cares  little  for  his  class  interests  and  is  solely  enrapt  with  his 
own  importance  and  what  the  world  calls  success.  Some  of  the  strikes 
of  the  past  season  are  signs  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  butchers,  in  which  they  were  at  least  temporarily  defeated  in  the 
attempt  to  check  the  conquering  march  of  capitalism  in  its  campaign  of 
wage  reductions,  which,  unfortunately,  the  miners,  longshoremen  and  other 
better   situated   organizations   did   not  resist,  will   be   followed   by   other 
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contests  between  tbe  two  hostile  forces.  No  matter  whether  these  stories 
that  Gompers  is  going  to  get  into  Boosevelt's  bandwagon,  that  Mitchell 
will  withdraw  from  activity  in  the  miners^  that  Kidd  is  leaving  the  wood- 
workers and  other  changes  are  made  in  the  personnel  of  officials  are  true 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  struggle  will  cdntinne  just  the  same — the 
irrepressible  conflict  wiH  rage  notwithstanding  t^e  foolish  attempts  of 
pome  of  our  "leaders"  to  deny  its  existence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  prominent  manufacturer  (who  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  unions  and  socialism  as  well;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  cannot  proclaim  that  fact  from  the  housetops  at  this 
time)  told  me  that  the  iron  and  steel  barons  had  decided  that  the  old 
Amalgamated  Association  must  be  destroyed  or  at  least  be  made  helpless. 
He  also  claimed  to  have  it  from  the  mouths  of  Pittsburg  and  New  York 
capitalists  that  some  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are.  to  be  "  squeezed 
until  they  are  brought  to  their  senses,"  and  that  when  the  present  truce, 
between  the  anthracite  miners  and  operators  expires  next  year  the  latter 
will  make  another  effort  to  run  their  business  to  suit  themselves.  A  lead- 
ing vessel  owner  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  next  season  the  long- 
shoremen, seamen  and  kindred  organizations  will  be  forced  to  yield  open 
shop  conditions  on  the  great  lakes;  the  foundry  proprietors  refuse  to  enter 
into  another  national  agreement  with  the  iron  molders  and  friction  between 
their  organizations  is  increasing;  the  machinists  are  tied  up  in  several 
big  strikes;  the  printers  are  to  be  resisted  when  they  attempt  to  enforce 
the  eight-hour  day  in  job  offices  next  year,  and  threats  of  a  running  fight 
all  over  the  country  in  the  building  next  season  are  frequently  heard. 

The  industrial  outlook  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Nearly  every  trade 
has  trouble  at  present,  and  what  with  the  open  shop  craze  that  prevails 
and  the  mania  to  reduce  wages,  "the  sting  of  antagonism"  (which  Gom- 
pers said  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  capitalists  because  he  and  his  crowd 
at  Boston  proved  to  the  master  class  that  the  unions  were  hostile  to  social- 
ism) will  be  jabbed  into  labor  more  sharply  than  ever.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally understood  that  if  this  were  not  presidential  year  a  good  many 
more  strikes  and  lockouts  would  have  been  precipitated,  but  some  of  the 
shrewd  capitalists  prefer  to  wait  until  the  workingmen  have  again  fought 
each  other  at  the  polls  in  November,  and  are  perhaps  weakened  somewhat 
after  the  coming  hard  winter,  before  piling  in  indiscriminately  in  the  union- 
smashing  campaign.  They  argue  that  the  toilers  will  have  unsteady  work 
the  coming  winter  and  with  prices  of  necessities  remaining  at  maximum 
figures  the  men  will  be  in  no  position  to  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  advantage  is  with  the  organized  employ- 
ers. They  are  in  control  of  the  industries  and  can  close  or  operate  their 
establishments  to  please  themselves.  They  are  likewise  in  control  of  the 
government,  in  nation,  state  and  municipality,  and  can  use  its  powers 
to  aid  in  their  conspiracies.  The  only  thing  left  for  the  workers  to  do  is 
to  cling  to  their  unions  all  the  more  tenaciously,  point  out  to  the  unor- 
ganized the  conditions  that  exist  and  the  dangers  that  are  looming  up 
ahead,  make  every  effort  to  increase  their  memberships  and  prepare  for 
the  worst,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  serve  notice  on  the  unbridled 
plutocracy  what  it  may  expect  by  striking  a  blow  at  the  ballot-box  next 
month — by  voting  for  Debs  and  Hanford  and  the  straight  ticket  of  the 
socialist  party. 
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Italy. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  secure  any  definite  information  from  the 
socialist  side  concerning  the  general  strike  and  riots  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  Bome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities  during 
September.  It  is  known  that  the  socialists  have  declared  such  a  strike 
as  a  protest  against  the  military  outrages  of  the  government.  But  im- 
mediately that  the  strike  began  the  Italian  goYemment  ordered  a  close 
press  censorship  which  has  prohibited  any  information  reaching  the  out- 
side world.  By  our  next  number,  however,  we  shall  have  received  publica- 
tions from  the  seat  of  trouble  and  shall  be  able  to  give  full  particulars. 

Germany. 

All  interest  here  settles  around  the  National  Convention  which  has 
just  been  held  at  Bremen.  Here  again  complete  details  are  not  available,  but 
the  principal  points  under  discussion  were  the  municipal  programme,  the 
alteration  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  party  and  Bernstein 's  proposi- 
tion for  the  revision  of  Sie  programme  itself.  Nothing  was  done  on 
Bernstein 's  proposition  and  on  the  whole  the  meeting  passed  off  without  any 
sharp  antagonisms.  It  was  arranged  to  make  the  organization  more  cen- 
tralized and  to  Umit  its  membership  to  those  whose  socialism  was  assured. 

In  an  early  number  we  shaU  give  a  complete  translation  of  the  muni- 
cipal programme  and  so  much  of  the  discussion  as  will  be  valuable  to 
the  American  movement. 

The  anniversary  of  Lassalle's  death,  August  31,  1864,  was  celebrated 
quite  largely  throughout  Qermany  and  nearly  all  the  papers  published 
extensive  articles  reviewing  his  work. 

France. 

From  a  letter  of  Comrade  Lee,  of  the  New  York  Worker,  who  is  now 
in  Paris,  we  learn  that  the  Qjifia^sts  have  taken  steps  looking  toward  * 
the  unity  of  all  socialist  parties  in  France  in  accordance  with  the  Amster- 
dam resolution.     Jaures,  on  the  other  hand,  who  made  his  political  debut* 
on  the  unity  issue  among  socialists,  has  nothing  to  say. 

Russia. 

Carl  Joubert  has  an  article  in  the  Hfineteenth  Century  of  London  in 
which  he  discusses  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Bussia  and  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  entire  empire  is  honeycombed  with  forces  desiring  the  over: 
throw  of  present  institutions.  He  tells  how  the  various  organizations  to- 
gether have  arranged  for  co-operation  in  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent opportunity.    He  tells  how  on  the  day  that  Yon  Plehve  was  killed 
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the  Czar  found  a  sealed  letter  on  the  table  in  his  private  room  which 
had  been  placed  there  in  spite  of  all  the  secret  police  that  swarm  about 
him.  The  letter  was  sent  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  and  dealt  with  matters  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Their  influence  is  equally  felt  within  the  army  and  he  claims  to  have 
seen  letters  written  by  soldiers  at  the  front  stating  that  large  numbers 
of  the  Bussian  army  are  pledged  "to  make  no  Japanese  widows."  One 
letter  tells  of  men  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  Japanese  in  order  to 
avoid  fighting  for  the  Czar. 

At  the  Fame  time  word  comes  that  industrial  conditions  in  Busaia 
are  growing  worse.  Vorw&rts  prints  a  statement  concerning  conditions  in 
BigHto  the  effect  that  many  of  the  great  textile  industries  are  only  running 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week  and  that  strikes  and  other  methods  of 
expressing  discontent  are  evident. 

In  an  editorial  article,  after  surveying  the  condition  of  the  various  rul- 
ing classes  in  Bussia,  Vorwarta  concludes,  "there  is  certainly  one  class  in 
which  we  can  trust,  who  have  reached  a  position  where  their  condition 
cannot  be  bettered  through  any  little  swindling  concession,  but  only 
through  a  fundamental  change  of  the  Bussian  social  organization,  through 
at  least  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  government.  This  class  alone 
can  rescue  Bussia  from  the  influence  of  the  little  clique  who  are  sworn 
to  exhaust  all  the  strength  of  the  country  in  an  exploiting  war.  This 
class  from  which  alone  we  can  expect  anything  is  the  laboring  class. 

"In  just  so  far  as  this  class  can  express  itself  is  there  hope  for  Bus- 
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The  Need  of  Socialist  Literatore. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review  is  in  the  hands  of  its  more  distant 
readers,  the  vote-making  work  for  1904  will  be  practically  over;  the  voters 
will  have  made  np  their  minds  how  to  cast  their  ballots,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  never  voted  a  socialist  ticket  before  will  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  Comrade  Debs,  while  a  still  greater  number  will  have 
admitted  the  reasonableness  of  socialism,  but  will  have  concluded  to  vote 
once  more  the  old  ticket  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  with  the  idea 
of  coming  into  the  socialist  movement  when  thoy  see  it  has  a  chance  to 
win. 

The  socialist  campaign  never  stops,  and  the  workers  for  socialism 
realize  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  start  the  day  after  election.  But  what 
many  of  them  do  not  yet  realizei  and  what  we  hope  to  make  clear  in 
these  paragraphs,  is  the  changed  situation,  calling  for  changed  methods. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  finding  new  sympathizers  for  socialism;  the 
sympathizers  are  here,  in  almost  embarrassing  numbers;  the  question  is 
how  to  transform  them  into  clear-headed  socialists  who  will  be  able  in 
their  turn  to  do  effective  work  for  socialism. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  depend  almost  wholly  on  literature,  but 
the  quality  of  the  literature  is  as  important  as  the  quantity.  When  a 
man  has  once  taken  his  stand  as  a  socialist,  he  may  and  often  does  take 
an  innocent  delight  in  reading  over  and  over  the  reasons  why  he  should 
be  a  socialist.  The  pleasure  thus  derived  is  in  its  essence  very  much  like 
that  of  the  life-long  church-member  who  likes  to  attend  revival  meetings. 
If  he  enjoys  such  reading,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should 
not  indulge  himself  in  it.  Only,  he  should  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  thereby  doing  any  work  for  socialism,  or  fitting  himself  to  work 
for  it. 

Good  propaganda  literature  is  not  written,  and  good  propaganda  talks 
are  not  made,  by  people  who  have  read  nothing  on  socialism  but  appeals 
to  vote  the  socialist  ticket.  The  philosophy  of  socialism  is  not  easy  to 
understand  and  apply,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  problems  it  has 
to  attack  are  complex  ones.  But  it  is  well  worth  the  necessary  effort  to 
understand  and  apply,  because  when  one  once  has  a  firm  grasp  of  its 
.  principles,  he  gets  a  new  insight  into  every  question  of  history,  economics 
or  politics. 
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The  object  of  the  co-operative  publishing  house  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Gompaziy  is  to  put  the  standard  works  on  socialism  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  need  them  but  can  not  afford  to  pay  high  prices.  The  publish- 
ing house  is  now  owned  by  about  two  hundred  socialist  locals  and  eight 
hundred  individual  socialists,  each  of  whom  has  invested  ten  dollars,  not 
with  the  idea  of  receiving  dividends,  but  in  order  to  insure  the  publica- 
tion of  socialist  books,  and  to  get  the  privilege  of  buying  these  books  at 
cost.  The  company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
80  that  no  liability  is  involved  in  buying  a  share  of  its  stock.  We  have 
lately  secured  authority  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  issue  four  thousand 
additional  shares  at  ten  dollars  each,  and  the  growth  of  the  company's 
work  will  largely  depend  on  how  soon  these  shares  can  be  subscribed  and 
paid  for.  Full  particulars^  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  socialist  books, 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

A  Twenty  Dollar  Library. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  small  library  such  as  every  socialist  Local 
should  have  for  the  use  of  its  members.  We  have  arranged  the  books 
in  the  order  in  which  we  would  suggest  that  they  be  taken  up  by  a  new 
convert  who  has  hitherto  read  only  propaganda  papers  and  pamphlets. 

1.  Collectivism  and  Industrial  Evolution,  Vandervelde $0.50 

2.  American  Pauperism  and  the  Abolition  of  Poverty,  Ladoff 50 

3.  The  American  Farmer,  Simons * 50 

4.  The  Social  Bevolution,  Kautsky 50 

5.  Karl  Marx,  Biographical  Memoirs,  liebknecht .50 

6.  The  Communist  Manifesto,  Marx  and  Engels .50 

7.  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific,  Engels 50 

8.  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State,  Engels    .50 

9.  Feuerbach:  The  Boots  of  the  Socialist  Philosophy,  Engels 50 

10.  Socialism  and  the  Social  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Sombart 1.00 

11.  Love 's  Coming-of-Age,   Carpenter    1.00 

12.  Essays  on  the  Materialistic  Conception  of  History,  Labriola. . . .  1.00 

13.  Walt  Whitman,  the  Poet  of  the  Wider  Selfhood,  Maynard 1.00 

14.  Poetical   Works   of   Walt   Whitman 75 

15.  The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society,  Loria 1.25 

16.  Capital,  a  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalistic  Production,  Marx. .  2.00 
17.-20.    International  Socialist  Beview,  volumes  I,  II,  III  and  IV 8.00 

For  twenty  dollars  we  will  send  this  entire  set  of  books,  by  express 
at  purchaser's  expense,  and  a  full-paid  certificate  for  a  share  of  stock 
in  our  co-operative  company;  or  to  any  one  already  a  stockholder  we  will 
send  the  entire  set  for  ten  dollars.  For  two  dollars  additional  we  will 
prepay  charges  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  charges  to  the  express  company  on  delivery  of  the  books  will 
be  much  less  than  this.  All  books  in  this  list  are  substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  ■  -I  i    1 
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Bebels  of  tbe  Kew  BovOl 
If  70U  want  to  read  a  socialist  novel,  bj  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
write  novels  and  who  knows  what  socialism  is,  send  for  this  new  book  by 
Walter  Karion  Baymond.  It  is  described  on  page  191  of  last  month's 
Bjsvixw,  and  we  have  not  room  to  repeat  what  was  said.  In  the  former 
announcement,  however,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  book  will  be  illus- 
trated with  eight  full-page  engravings  from  original  drawings,  and  will 
be  artistically  bound  in  doth  with  white  stamping  from  an  original  de- 
sign. The  first  edition  involves  an  outlay  of  $450.00,  and  it  will  be  an 
important  help  to  the  work  of  the  company  if  all  who  want  copies  win 
remit  for  them  as  soon  as  they  read  this  announcement.  Price,  one  dol- 
lar;  to  stockholders,  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 

Baising  the  Debts  of  fho  Company. 

The  fund  contributed  by  stockholders  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  debt  of  the  company  to  outside  capitalists  now  stands  as 
follows: 

Previously  acknowledged    $1,891.94 

C.  T.  Ericsson,  Montana  1.00 

J.  W.  Sewell,  Kentucky 6.00 

Local  Idaho  I^Us^  Idaho  1.00 

Frank  Kostack,  Ohio,   (additional)    26.00 

Local  Phoenix,  Britidi  Columbia   2.00 

J.  A.  Teit,  British  Columbia 2.00 

M.   E.  Shore,   California    .80 

Elsie   Schults,   Illinois    (additional)    3.00 

P.  B.  Skinner,  Oregon  (additional)   5.00 

Alex.  Schablik,  Washington  (additional)   2.00 

W.  S.  Burnett,  California   (additional) 2.00 

Local  Glen  Carbon,  Illinois   3.00 

Mrs.  Prestonia  Mann  Martin,  New  York  (additional) 100.00 

Dr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Pennsylvania 6.00 

J.  A.  Lindquist,  Alabama   1.00 

U.  L.  Secrist,  Georgia   2.50 

G.  Stadelmann,  Yucon  Territory   4.40 

Allen  A.  Crockett,  California  (additional)    1.00 

Daniel  Fish,  Washington   5.00 

Gus  Weiss,  California  (additional) 2.00 

L.  W.  Longmire,  Washington 2.00 

H.  A.  Munro,  Alabama  1.00 

N.  O.  Nelson,  Illinois   (additional)    25.00 

C.  E.  Payne,  North  Dakota   5.00 

J.  Merritt  Irfunb,  Michigan 6.00 

J.  O.  Duckett,  South  Carolina  (additional)    2.00 

William  Bateman,  Iowa  (additional)   1.20 

Thomas  0.  Hall,  New  York  (additional)    26.00 

Mrs.  West  Paul,  Oklahoma  (additional)   1.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  (additional)    239.90 

Total  up  to  September  30,  1904   $2,371.74 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  toward 
paying  off  the  debt.  The  over-due  bills  have  been  paid,  leaving  only 
current  bills  for  small  amounts,  which  will  easily  be  paid  from  the  sales 
of  books.  There  now  remain  outstanding  notes  to  the  amount  of  $740.87, 
maturing  betweisn  October  9  and  December  9,  held  by  Chii^go  boakf  and 
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business  houses,  and  two  notes  for  $300  and  $800  respectiv^lyj  held  by 
a  Wisconsin  bank.  These  last  named  notes  bear  seven  per  cent  interest, 
and  since  they  are  guaranteed  by  a  stockholder,  the  probability  is  that 
we  can  keep  the  money  as  long  as  we  wish,  except  in  the  event  of  a  finan- 
cial panic.  But  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  get  them  paid  off  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  partly  because  the  annual  interest,  amounting 
to  $77  a  year,  might  better  be  used  in  exten^Ung  the  work  of 'our  com- 
pany, and  partly  because  in  the  event  of  an  acute  financial  crisis,  the 
notes  might  prove  a  source  of  serious  danger.  The  offer  made  by  Charles 
H.  Kerr  to  duplicate  out  of  the  balance  due  him  on  the  books  of  the 
company  every  contribution  made  by  others  wUl  hold  good  to  the  end 
of  1904,  and  by  that  time  the  total  contributions  should  easily  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  the  last  dollar  due  to  outsiders,  so  that  the  company  will 
be  owing  only  its  own  stockholders. 

Look  through  the  lists  of  acknowledgments  in  the  last  three  issues 
of  the  Eeview,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  thus  far  less  than  a  hundred 
out  of  nearly  a  thousand  stockholders  have  made  any  contribution,  large 
or  small,  yet  every  stockholder  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  having  the 
publishing  house  on  a  basis  where  its  work  can  be  rapidly  enlarged  with- 
out thereby  endangering  the  loss  of  everything  that  has^  been  accomplished. 
Every  stockholder  can  afford  to  do  something,  even  if  it  be  only  a  trifling 
amount  to  show  his  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  socialist  sympathizers  to  whom 
the  payment  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  company  would  mean  a  slighter 
personal  sacrifice  than  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  for  a  share  meant  to 
many  of  the  shareholders. 

As  Comrade  Bax  points  out  in  one  of  his  charming  essays,  there  are 
comparatively  few  places  where  large  sums  of  money  can  be  contributed 
to  the  socialist  cause  without  the  probability  of  doing  as  much  harm 
as  good.  Here,  however,  is  a  publishing  house  w^hich  has  made  an  un- 
questioned success  with  no  resources  but  the  subscriptions  of  a  thousanil 
laborers  and  the  business  credit  of  its  manager.  The  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  place  this  publishing  house  in  a  position  where  its  future  con- 
trol will  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  its  stockholders, 
and  where  its  work  can  be  expanded  indefinitely  as  fast  as  new  stock- 
holders can  be  found. 

Much  as  the  money  is  needed,  we  do  not  propose  to  raise  it  by  selling 
large  blocks  of  stock,  even  though  the  purchasers  be  socialists.  We 
regard  the  democratic  control  of  the  company  as  of  the  first  importance. 
No  one  now  owns  more  than  fifty  shares,  and  arrangements  will  as  soon 
as  possible  be  made  to  distribute  all  holdings  of  more  than  two  or  three 
shares  each,  while  no  effort  is  being  made  to  sell  more  than  one  share 
to  a  subscriber,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the  shares  are  now  held  singly. 

Moral:  If  not  a  stockholder,  become  one.  If  you  hold  a  share  of 
stock,  then  contribute  your  fair  proportion,  whether  it  be  fifty  cents  or 
five  thousand  dollars,  toward  putting  the  co-operative  company  on  a  safe 
and  permanent  basis. 
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SOOAUSM,  W  M47  Wood  Slaions.     ^ 
-  FpUnCAI.  £C(»{OAY,  by  RaiT .  Wood 
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The  General  Strike  in  Italy. 

THE  center  of  revolutionary  interest  in  Europe  Con- 
stantly shifts  from  country  to  country.  Now  it  is 
Russia  that  startles  the  world  with  some  sudden 
movement  of  her  underground  proletariat.  Then,  it  is 
Germany  with  a  three  million  socialist  vote  that  shakes  the 
tottering  throne  on  which  the  Kaiser  sits.  To-day  it  is  Italy 
that  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage.  For  some  time  the  Italian 
government  under  the  ministry  of  Giolitti  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  brutality  which  it  has  exercised  against  the  working  men, 
although  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  has  done  nothing  that 
could  compare  with  what  has  been  done  in  Colorado.  Neverthe- 
less every  strike  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  setting  the  militia  in 
motion  and  several  strikers  have  been  shot.  Finally,  when  on  the 
15th  of  September,  word  came  of  one  more  of  those  massacres  at 
Sestri  near  Genoa,  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to 
make  the  protests  of  the  workers  effective.  Without  any  definite 
orders  laborers  all  over  Italy  began  on  the  i6th  of  September  to 
lay  down  their  work.  The  socialist  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Dieputies  and  the  staff  of  the  socialist  daily  Avanti  decided  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  co-operate  with  this  general  movement  of  the 
masses  by  calling  a  general  strike  to  last  for  at  least  two  days. 
Consequently  they  issued  the  following  call : 

"To  the  Sections  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  Chambers  of  Labor  in  Italy: 

"The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Socialist  party  organization 
in  Rome,  the  parliamentary  fraction,  and  the  staff  of  the  Central 
organ,  Avanti,  convinced  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  an  energetic 
and  unanimous  protest  of  the  organized  proletariat  of  Italy  against 
the  bloody  massacres  which  have  followed  one  another  in  such 
quick  succession  as  to  show  them  to  be  parts  of  a  systematic  and 
concerted  plan,  welcome  the  initiative  of  the  labor  bodies  of 
Italy  and  call  upon  the  organizations  to  announce  a  general  strike, 
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with  the  greatest  possible  extension,  throughout  all  of  Italy  as  a 
legal,  suitable  and  living  expression  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
governmental  methods  which  continuously  lead  to  fraternal  mur- 
ders, and  also  as  an  assertion  of  class  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
proletariat  and  its  right  of  existence." 

This  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  various  bodies  men- 
tioned in  the  call.  Although  all  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
general  circulation  of  this  document,  yet  it  reached  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy  during  the  next  day,  and  the  most  general  strike 
ever  known  in  history  followed.  For  three  whole  days  the  city  of 
Genoa  was  without  light,  bread  or  meat.  In  Rome,  Turin,  Bo- 
logna, and  thousands  even  of  the  smallest  towns  all  work  ceased. 
It  was  a  most  striking  example  of  the  helplessness  of  bourgeois 
society  without  the  proletariat.  Even  in  the  purely  agrarian  prov- 
ince of  Mantua  120,000  laborers  left  the  fields.  In  some  of  the 
cities  the  whole  police  force  was  withdrawn,  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  mobs  would  result,  which  would  give  an  excuse  for  massacres 
by  the  troops.  The  socialists,  however,  at  once  organized  a  police 
force,  and  it  is  on  record  that  but  one  violent  death  took  place 
throughout  the  entire  territory  covered  by  the  general  strike,  and 
this  was  in  no  way  traceable  to  the  disorder,  .so  that  it  was  prob- 
ably the  most  peaceful  period  ever  known  in  Italy.  Orders  were 
given  to  close  all  places  dispensing  alcoholic  liquors,  while  at  the 
came  time  men  were  detailed  to  distribute  milk  to  the  sick  and 
to  children.  The  daily  papers  all  ceased  to  appear,  but  the  central 
labor  bodies  in  each  city  issued  small  strike  bulletins  contain- 
ing such  information  as  was  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
strike.  In  Milan  the  strike  lasted  for  five  days  and  during  all  those 
days  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Camera  del  Lavoro  or 
Chambers  of  Labor.  This  body  attended  to  the  public  functions, 
the  distribution  of  bread  where  necessary  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
city. 

When  the  strike  began  most  of  the  military  were  some  distance 
away  from  Milan,  and  as  all  railroad  connection  was  broken,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  back  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  closing 
day  of  the  strike.  On  their  arrival  they  found  no  mob  on  which 
to  fire  and  quickly  dispersed  to  begin  a  search  for  food. 

Finally,  work  was  quietly  resumed  on  the  orders  of  the  labor 
bodies  with  as  perfect  order  as  it  had  been  laid  down.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  while  no  direct  pledges  of  any  value  have  been  given, 
since  the  pledges  of  Giolitti  are  considered  absolutelv  unreliable, 
yet  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  troops  are  used  against  the 
strikers,  without  much  greater  provocation  than  has  existed  in  pre- 
vious cases. 

The  following  telegram  however  was  sent  from  the  Sindac 
Barinetti  at  Rome  to  the  laborers  of  Milan : 

"CITIZENS :  The  Home  Minister  has  taken  action  in  order 
to  repress  the  abuse  by  the  military;  the  carbineers  suspected  of 
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g^ilt  have  been  subjected  to  penal  procedure  and  arrested.  The 
Minister  has  also  taken  steps  to  hinder  the  authorities  from  inter- 
vening in  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  leaves  full  liberty  for 
all  manifestations,  refrains  from  intervening  (save  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger) in  public  meetings.  These  assurances  having  attained  the 
aim  of  the  strike,  I  trust  that  calm  will  be  everywhere  maintained 
and  that  all  will  return  to  their  work." 

This  use  of  the  general  strike  has  again  aroused  the  most  in- 
tense interest  in  the  possibilities  of  this  means  of  activity.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  weapon 
which  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care  and  which  demands  for 
its  effectiveness  a  high  degree  of  organization.  In  Italy  there  were 
times  when  there  was  great  danger  of  the  forces  that  had  been  un- 
chained breaking  loose  in  unintelligent  uprising  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  of  skill  that  they  were  controlled. 

This  movement  is  of  special  importance  in  connection  with 
other  events  in  Italy.  The  general  elections  are  to  take  place  on 
Nov.  6th,  with  a  supplementary  ballot  on  Nov.  13th,  and  the  new 
parliament  is  to  open  on  Nov.  30th.  The  socialists  have  nominated 
nearly  300  candidates  throughout  Italy,  and  are  carrying  on  an 
extremely  active  campaign.  They  are  getting  so  near  to  possible 
victory  now  that  their  opponents  are  frightened.  The  Associated 
Press  dispatches  bring  news  of  two  important  movements  in  this 
regard.  The  first  is  the  statement  that  Austria  and  Germany,  the 
other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  have  notified  Italy  that 
this  alliance  will  be  dissolved  unless  she  can  find  some  way  of 
suppressing  the  socialist  movement.^  Otherwise,  these  countries 
claim,  Italy  will  constitute  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  in  International  politics.  Incidentally  neither  the  emperor 
of  Austria  or  Kaiser  Billy  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
"suppression"  is  to  be  accomplished,  or  any  explanations  concern- 
ing their  failure  to  "suppress"  the  socialists  of  the  countries  over 
which  they  rule. 

Other  facts  are  equally  important  in  showing  the  power  of 
the  Italian  socialist  movement.  Ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
present  government  in  Italy,  and  the  removal  of  temporal  power 
from  the  Pope,  the  latter  has  taken  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
"prisoner  in  the  Vatican"  and  all  Catholics  have  been  warned 
against  taking  part  in  any  way  in  the  Italian  govefnment,  even  to 
the  extent  of  voting.  Word  now  comes  that  the  Pope  has  changed 
his  mind  on  this  point,  and  has  instructed  all  church  officials  to 
enter  into  an  active  acampaign  against  the  socialists.  From  all  re- 
ports the  Pope  has  awakened  much  too  late  since  a  large  number  of 
the  Catholics  of  Italy  are  already  voting  the  socialist  ticket. 

There  is  a  significant  sentence  in  the  Associated  Press  tele- 
gram concerning  the  coming  elections.  It  says:  "All  the  garri- 
sons have  been  reinforced  and  a  squadron  of  warships  is  at 
Genoa."    In  this  connection  however  another  quotation  from  the 
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Associated  Press  dispatches  is  also  interesting.  The  dispatch  reads 
as  follows: 

"GENOA,  Oct.  1 6. — The  following  dispatch  from  Rome,  evi- 
dently mutilated  by  the  censor,  has  been  received  here : 

"The  minister  of  war  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  military 
authorities  saying  that  in  the  recent  rioting  the  extreme  party 
tried  to  induce  soldiers  to  disregard  discipline  and  rebel  at  Padua. 
The  subversive  propaganda  in  the  army  is  seen,  but  it  is  power- 
less against  the  sense  of  duty  strongly  rooted  in  the  Italian  army ; 
still  there  is  at  present  a  grave  danger,  which  must  be  fought." 


Who  Foots  the  Bills? 

SOMB  FACTS  FOR  WORKERS. 

JUST  after  the  Civil  War  the  practice  of  engaging  labor  to 
work  "on  shares"  was  universal  in  the  South  because  no- 
body had  any  monfy  to  pay  with.  One  day  an  impecunious 
old  reb,  guying  an  equally  impecunious  comrade,  proposed  to  hire 
him  to  pick  blackberries  on  shares,  offering  to  give  him  in  pay- 
ment half  of  what  he  picked. 

Stated  in  this  crude  form  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
is  so  manifest  that  nobody — not  even  the  workingman  who  still 
continues  to  vote  the  old  party  ticket — would  think  of  regarding 
it  as  anything  else  than  a  joke;  but  when  the  compilers  of  the 
United  States  Census*  gravely  put  it  forward  as  a  subject  for 
general  gratulation  that  the  laborers  employed  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry receive  back  as  wages  no  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
product,  nobody  appears  to  see  the  absurdity;  nobody  stops  to 
ask  who  gets  the  other  50  per  cent.  Does  somebody  else  contribute 
to  an  equal  degree  with  the  laborer  in  producing  this  unaccounted 
for  half,  and  if  not,  who  bears  the  burden,  and  who  gets  the  bene- 
fit? Is  it  those  that  labor  most  diligently  who  have  most  abund- 
antly? Let  us  look  into  the  matter  a  little  and  see  who  spends 
the  money  and  who  foots  the  bills. 

The  last  census  (1900)  gives  the  total  continental  population 
of  our  country  ^s  approximately  76,000,000.  Of  these,  the  same 
authority  informs  us,  58,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  are  over 
ten  years  of  age,  leaving  some  18,000,000  children  under  ten, 
who  are  ^presumably  incapable  of  contributing  to  their  own  live- 
lihood. Now,  as  society  is  responsible  for  permitting  these  18,- 
000,000  souls  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  without  asking  their 
consent  to  be  born,  it  is  clearly  responsible  for  their  support 
until  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  and  the  labor  of  the  re- 
maining 58,000,000  is  justly  pledged  for  their  maintenance  and 
education. 

If  this  were  all  nobody  would  have  a  right  to  complain,  but 
this  is  not  all,  by  a  good  deal.  The  census  tells  us  further  that 
of  these  fifty-eight  and  odd  millions  only  29,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, or  about  one-half,  are  engaged  in  any  gainful  pursuit,  leav- 
ing the  other  29,000,000  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  super- 
annuates and  defectives,  paupers,  tramps,  criminals,  millionaires, 
and  other  deadbeats  and  idlers  that  have  plagued  society  since 
the  beginning  of  civilization.  And  to  these  the  18,000,000  minors 
whtyare,  or  ought  to  be,  out  of  the  race  for  self-support,  and 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  47,000,000  dependents  riding  on  the 


*For  1890 ;  no  statement  for  1900  on  this  point  has  yet  been  given  out. 
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backs  of  29,000,000  laborers,  or  less  than  2-5  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation supporting  the  other  3-5.  The  exact  percentage  as  given 
by  the  census,  for  the  adult  population,  counting  all  over  ten 
as  adults,  is  50.2  per  cent  producers  in  1900  against  48  per  cent 
in  1890.  But  this  increased  percentage,  due  partly  to  immigra- 
tion and  partly  to  the  crushing  down  of  small  capitalists  and  mid- 
dle class  people  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat,  instead  of  re- 
dounding to  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  as  it  would  do  under 
a  system  where  the  products  of  labor  were  fairly  distributed, 
places  the  toiler  of  1900  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  with 
his  predecessor  of  1890,  unless  it  can  be  shown — ^as  has  not  yet 
been  done  satisfactorily — ^that  the  percentage  of  the  product  fall- 
ing to  the  share  of  labor  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
There  are  now  50  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  scrambling 
for  jobs,  where  there  were  only  48  per  cent  in  1890. 

But  this  is  not  all  yet.  The  official  figures  tell  us  that  of  the 
29,000,000  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits,  1,750,178  are  children. 
Just  what  ages  are  embraced  under  the  very  indefinite  term  chil- 
dren, is  not  stated,  but  as  14  is  taken  as  the  age  limit  in  most  of 
the  states  that  have  laws  against  child  labor,  we  may  assume 
that  the  census  reports  mean  to  include  those  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  14.  But  as  few  young  people  under  sixteen  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  earn  their  own  support,  we  may  fairly 
deduct  all  under  that  age  from  the  burden-bearers  of  the  nation. 
The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  them  is  that  they  will  not  them- 
selves be  a  burden  upon  others.  Two  million  would  be  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  this  class  among  the  laborers,  especially  as  the 
census  gives  a  much  larger  ratio  as  tlieir  proportion  to  the  whole 
population.  Eliminating  these  then,  from  the  producers  of  sur- 
plus wealth,  without  adding  them  to  the  consumers,  we  have  our 
force  of  burden-bearers  brought  down  to  27,000,000. 

But  even  this  is  far  from  stating  the  case  fairly.  The  census 
enumerates  among  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  law- 
yers, bartenders,  saloon-keepers,  liquor  dealers,  tobacconists, 
soldiers,  marines  (military),  pension  and  other  claim  agents,  and 
many  more  whose  usefulness  to  society  it  would  take  a  very  clever 
special  pleader  to  make  apparent.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
are  enumerated  as  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  alone,  and  over 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  claim  agents,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  classes  engaged  in  useless  or  harmful  pursuits.  Some 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  superfluous  government  and  other 
officials  and  for  the  vast  amount  of  labor  wasted  in  competition. 
There  are  also  large  numbers,  such  as  teachers,  clergymen,  do- 
mestic servants,  artists,  actors,  authors,  musicians,  etc.,  whose 
business,  while  useful  and  necessary,  is  not  directly  productive, 
and  whose  maintenance  must  therefore  come  out  of  the  general 
fund.    But  as  the  professions  just  named^  or  a  large  proportion 
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of  them,  increase  the  effectiveness  of  productive  labor  in  various 
ways,  they  may  fairly  be  counted  as  producers.  The  man  or 
woman  who  educates  a  child  into  greater  proficiency  as  a  citizen, 
is,  in  fact,  a  part  producer  of  the  wealth  created  by  him;  and 
so,  too,  the  one  who  by  cooking  my  dinner  gives  me  a  chance 
to  earn  an  extra  dollar  by  the  use  of  my  brain,  is  fairly  entitled 
to  a  share  of  that  dollar. 

The  value  of  actors,  authors,  musicians,  and  the  like,  may 
not  be  so  apparent  at  first  sight  as  that  of  cooks  and  school  teach- 
ers, but  in  proportion  as  they  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer 
by  refreshing  and  uplifting  him  through  the  wholesome  amuse- 
ment or  the  moral  inspiration  they  give,  they  are  indirectly  part 
producers  of  the  wealth  he  creates.  There  is  no  class  so  ready 
to  encourage  all  sorts  of  wholesome  amusements  as  the  laboring 
class,  for  none  feels  the  need  of  recreation  so  much.  Including, 
therefore,  only  those  occupations  that  are  clearly  useless  or  harm- 
ful, such  as  quacks  and  nostrum  dealers  of  all  sorts,  jockies, 
turfmen,  and  the  flunkeys  of  the  rich,  commercial  travelers,  ad- 
vertising agents  and  other  wastes  of  competition,  superfluous 
officials,  etc.,  1,500,000  seems  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  allow. 
Deducting  these  from  the  producers  and  adding  them  to  the  con- 
sumers, we  have  something  like  25,500,000  as  the  effective  labor- 
ing force  of  the  country  against  48,500,000  non-producers,  or  one  to 
two,  approximately.  A  further  deduction  should  be  made  on 
account  of  defectives  and  old  people  among  the  workers,  who, 
like  the  under-aged,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  than  take 
care  of  themselves. 

From  all  this  we  see  pretty  clearly  who  foots  the  bills  of  the 
American  people.  One-third  of  the  population  produces  all  the 
wealth,  while  less  than  one  per  cent  owns  one-half  of  it,  and  one- 
two  hundredth  of  one  per  cent  owns  over  one-fifth. 

But  even  yet  the  case  of  the  laborer  against  the  loiterer  has 
not  been  fully  stated.  In  considering  the  deadheads  he  has  to 
carry  we  have  assumed  that  they  were  all  of  equal  weight,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  For  consider.  While  each  pauper 
supported  in  almshouses,  according  to  the  census  of  1890  (the 
statistics  for  1900  have  not  yet  been  published),  costs  the  nation 
upon  an  average  about  $33  a  year,  or  a  little  less  than  10  cents 
a  day,  a  millionaire  of  the  proportions ,  of  a  standard  oil  or  a 
steel  trust  magnate,  for  instance,  cannot  be  sustained  on  less 
than  $10,000  to  $40,000  a  day.  The  income  of  at  least  one  of 
these  gentlemen  was  proved  in  court  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago 
to  be  not  less  than  $9,000,000  a  year  (see  Lloyd's  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth),  and  it  is  probably  more  than  treble  that  amount 
now.  Carnegie's  $300,000,000  of  steel  securities  alone  bring 
him  an  income  of  more  than  $15,000,000  a  year,  or  $41,000  a 
day,  while  John  Rockefeller  praises  God  to  the  tune  of  $2,000 
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an  hour  for  every  hour  in  the  day  all  the  year  round!  Taking 
the  smallest  of  these  estimates,  $10,000  a  day,  as  our  basis,  we 
find  that  a  millionaire  of  the  proportions  of  the  half  dozen  rich- 
est members  of  the  little  group  who  own  one-fifth  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  is  equivalent  to  an  army  of  100,000  pau- 
pers in.  the  burden  his  maintenance  imposes  upon  the  producers, 
and  760  of  him  would  represent  a  burden  equal  to  76,000,000 
paupers,  or  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  I  Or 
to  put  it  still  another  way,  this  little  group  of  millionaires,  com- 
prising about  3,800  individuals,  of  whom  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  appropriate  to 
themselves  4,000  times  more  than  their  proper  share  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  which  would  be  theirs  on  the  principle  of  fair  play 
and  equal  justice  to  all. 

We  see,  now  where  the  other  half  of  the  wages  goes,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  matter  from  still  another  point  of  view;  and  here 
we  shall  have  to  turn  again  to  the  census  of  1890,  since  the  fig- 
ures for  1900  are  not  available.  As  the  conditions,  however, 
which  produce  these  results  have  been  greatly  intensified  since 
then,  the  figures  will  apply  with  greater  force  than  ever.  The 
total  public  revenue  for  the  year"  1890  from  all  sources,  including 
national,  state  and  territory,  county  and  municipal  taxation, 
amounted  to  $1,400,000,000,  or  $16  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 
lation at  that  time.  Now,  this  sum  is  paid  exclusively  out  of 
the  product  of  labor;  there  is  no  other  source  for  it  to  come  from, 
for  land  and  capital  are  but  dead  matter  till  waked  to  life  by 
labor ;  in  fact,  capital  itself  is  but  stored  up  labor.  The  capitalist 
and  the  land  holder  think  that  they  are  the  chief  taxpayers,  and 
so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  does  the  laborer  himself;  but  where 
do  they  get  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes  if  not  from  the  income 
of  their  stocks  and  bonds  or  the  rent  of  their  land?  And  where 
do  this  interest  and  this  rent  come  from,  if  not  from  the  sweat  of 
the  laborer's  brow?  Hence,  the  workingmen,  as  little  as  they 
suspect  it,  are  the  real  taxpayers,  and  as  the  effective  force  has 
been  shown  to  comprise  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  population,  their  actual  contribution  to  the  support  of  public 
functions  is  about  $48  per  capita.  Is  it  robbery  if  they  demand 
that  some  portion  of  this  fund  be  spent  on  public  baths  and 
libraries  and  lodging  houses  for  their  benefit? 

I  leave  these  figures  to  speak  for  themselves.  Can  any  one 
look  upon  them  and  doubt  who  it  is  that  foots  America's  bills? 
AVho  it  is  that  bears  her  burdens,  feeds  her  charities  and  sus- 
tains her  glory  ?  It  is  not  the  poet,,  not  the  soldier,  not  the  mil- 
lionaire philanthropist,  but  the  workingman  and  the  working- 
woman.  It  is  those  that  labor,,  whether  with  hand  or  brain,  to 
make  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increase  and  human  nature  to  bear 
its  richest  fruits.  E.  F.  Andrews. 


Political  Unrest  in  Australia. 

LABOR  politicians  are  jubilant^  The  Federal  Labor  Party 
still  retain  office;  the  Labor  Parties  both  in  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
recent  elections  of  those  states.  In  South  Australia  the  Labor 
Party  has  at  length  risen  to  the  dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Con- 
stitutional Opposition.  The  state  elections  for  both  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  take  place  during  the  month  (August)  and 
high  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  party  being  strengthened  in 
both  states. 

Since  assuming  office  the  Federal-  Labor  Ministry  has  busied 
Itself  with  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill.  It  has  shown 
time  after  time  that  quite  a  number  of  its  principles  could  be 
easily  disposed  of.  The  Labor  Party,  with  the. aid  of  some  of 
the  free-traders,  defeated  the  Deakin  government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  the  civil  servants  among  the  workers  over 
which  the  Arbitration  Court  was  to  have  jurisdiction.  The  Labor 
Ministry,  on  taking  up  the  bill,  announced  its  intention  of  not 
including  civil  servants  (with  the  exceptiwi  of  railway  em- 
ployees) among  the  workmen  who  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  An  amendment  was  accepted  by  means 
of  which  any  union  registering  under  the  act  is  prevented  from 
using  its  funds  for  political  purposes.  The  question  of  prefer-, 
ence  to  unionists,  which  was  regarded  as  being  vital  to  the  bill, 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  and  the  Ministry  went  through  the 
pretense  of  considering  its  position.  The  Government  was  also 
defeated  in  its  attempt  to  include  seamen  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
has  yet  to  go  through  the  Senate,  and  the  Ministry  are  appar- 
ently relying  on  this  house  amending  the  bill  in  the  direction  of 
granting  preference  to  unionists  and  of  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  seamen.  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  as  it 
now  stands  is  such  that  Reid,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
Federal  politicians,  is  able  to  express  satisfaction  with  it.  It 
inflicts  fines  and  penalties  for  breaking  agreements,  and  when 
put  into  force  will  thoroughly  tie  up  the  unions. 

At  the  Victorian  elections,  which  took  place  some  two  months 
ago,  the  Labor  Party  succeeded  in  returning  eighteen  members. 
In  Western  Australia,  at  the  recent  elections,  the  Labor  Party 
captured  twenty-three  seats  out  of  a  house  of  fifty.  As  the  other 
twenty-seven  members  are  split  into  three  factions,  it  is  possible 
that  the  W.  A.  Labor  Party  may  be  called  upon  to  become  "His  l^ 
Majesty's  Constitutional  Advisors."  The  Queensland  Coalition 
Ministry  had  its  working  majority  considerably  reduced  and  an 
early  election  is  the  result.  In  New  South  Wales,  although  the 
Labor  Party  has  not  coalesced  with  the  Government  Party,  it 
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has  for  a  long  time  given  them  loyal  support  The  Labor  Party 
is  in  evidence  in  all  the  states,  and  in  many  quarters  it  is  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  present  political  unrest  here.  Its  increasing 
strength  is,  however,  the  result  of  the  prevailing  unrest — ^the 
cause  of  which  lies  much  deeper.  Political  unrest  implies  eco- 
nomic unrest,  and  it  is  to  economic  causes  that  we  ntust  look  for 
an  explanation  of  current  political  happenings. 

For  several  decades  now  Australia  has  been  in  the  clutches 
of  the  foreign  money  lender.  This  money  power — ^through  the 
financial  institutions — ^has  been  ruling  the  country  with  a  high 
hand.  It  is  the  pastoral  industry  which  has  received  most  atten- 
tion from  the  foreign  money  lords,  and  it  is  this  industry  which 
has  been  best  developed.  The  pastoralists  controlled  the  state 
parliaments  and  passed  such  legislation  as  suited  their  own  inter- 
ests or,  rather,  the  interests  of  their  masters,  the  money  lenders, 
for  the  runs  in  many  instances  were  only  nominally  owned  by  the 
local  squatter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  borrowed 
by  the  various  states  was  spent  in  building  railways  into  the  pas- 
toral districts.  Having  had  a  large  say  in  the  government  of  the 
states,  the  pastoralist  has  been  able  to  place  a  large  proportion 
of  the  taxation  necessary  to  pay  interest  on  the  shoulders  of  others 
— chiefly  on  the  small  industrial  capitalist  and  farmer.  The  bur- 
den of  this  taxation  fostered  an  anti-borrowing  spirit  with  which 
the  Labor  Party  allied  itself — ^largely,  no  doubt,  through  hostility 
to  the  pastoralists,  whose  wage-slaves  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  Labor  movement.  This  anti-borrowing  cry  has  been  get- 
ting stronger  and  stronger  just  in  proportion  as  the  smaller  cap- 
italist felt  the  pinch  of  additional  taxation,  and  this  fact  accounts 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Labor 
Party — ^the  only  party  pledged  to  an  anti-borrowing  policy.  The 
Labor  Party  has  also  to  a  large  extent  identified  itself  with  Pro- 
tection, and  thus  unwittingly  has  taken  sides  with  the  local  indus- 
trial capitalists  against  the  pastoralist,  financiers  and  importers. 
The  hostility  of  the  industrialists — most  of  whom  are  small  capi- 
talists— is  gradually  being  withdrawn,  whereas  the  hostility  of 
the  pastoralists  continues. 

The  Labor  Party  fondly  imagines  that  it  has  won  over  its 
opponents  by  its  arguments,  but  it  would  seem  that  what  is  really 
happening  is  that  the  economic  center  of  gravity  is  shifting  from 
the  pastoralists  to  the  industrialists.  Australia,  economically,  is 
in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  It  is  the  Labor  Party's 
sympathy  for  the  middle  class  which  has  drawn  it  unconsciously 
to  the  side  of  the  industrialists.  One  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures in  the  manifesto  of  the  Queensland  Coalition  Ministry  is 
state  encouragement  of  immigration.  The  Labor  Party  in  the 
past  has  been  bitterly  opposed  to  this.  Probably  these  state- 
aided  immigrants  will  form  splendid  material  for  exploitation  by 
the  industrial  capitalists.    The  Labor  Party  assisting  the  indus- 
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trial  capitalists  to  gain  supremacy  would  be  a  striking  instance 
of  the  irony  of  fate,  for  its  platform  tends  rather  to  hinder  than 
to  aid  economic  development. 

The  farmer  class  has  also  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Labor 
Party,  and  now  in  all  the  states  legislation  is  promised  for  the 
cutting  up  of  large  estates.  Light  lines  are  to  be  constructed  in 
agricultural  districts.  In  Queensland,  the  Agricultural  Bank 
Act  is  to  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  farmers  to  borrow  money  on 
easier  terms  than  at  present. 

It  wojild  thus  seem  that  the  Labor  Party,  hitherto  feared,  is 
now  to  be  used.  The  plank  in  regard  to  nationalizing  monopolies 
does  not  yet  possess  any  terror  for  the  industrial  capitalist,  as  mon- 
opolies are  few  at  present.  As  the  party  gains  power  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  its  members  will  learn  that  the  industrial  mechanism 
cannot  be  lightly  interfered  with.  In  that  case  they  will  gradually 
get  rid  of  their  useless  lumber  and  become  very  similar  to  the 
politicians  of  the  other  sections.  If,  however,  the  ideals  of  the 
party  are  strictly  adhered  to,  the  industries  of  Australia  will  be 
tied  up  and  economic  development  will  be  postponed  for  a  time. 
An  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  its  platform  would  lead  to  reaction 
and  stagnation,  but  the  history  of  the  Federal  Labor  Ministry  and 
of  the  Queensland  Coalition  rather  favors  the  view  that  in  a  short 
time  the  labor  party  will  only  with  difficulty  be  differentiated  from 
the  other  parties.  From  the  leaders  of  the  party  one  never  hears 
any  reference  to  the  class-struggle;  occasionally  one  hears  refer- 
ences to  socialism  but  it  is  always  of  the  governmental  control 
variety.  Tom  Mann  frequently  gives  expression  to  socialistic  sen- 
timents but  he  seems  to  be  converted  to  a  belief  in  compulsory 
conciliation  and  arbitration  and  other  nostrums. 

One  of  the  recently  elected  labor  members  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia (for  years  a  labor  journalist),  puts  the  case  thus:  "The 
old  fear  of  the  labor  party  is  dying  out.  And  for  the  best  of 
reasons.  Labor  has  outgrown  its  callow  days.  It  no  longer  ex- 
pects to  reconstruct  society  in  a  week  and  have  the  millenium 
going  full  blast  in  a  fortnight  (evidently  a  reference  to  the  A.  L. 
F.  manifesto  of  1890).  ...  A  wider  experience  has  given 
labor  a  deeper  knowledge.  The  Mudgee  Taylors  are  giving  way 
to  the  Watsons ;  the  agitator  of  yesterday  has  become  the  states- 
man of  to-day.  In  this  great  fact  lies  the  hope  of  labor.  For,  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  realized,  the  foolish  fears  of  the  past 
will  give  way  to  confidence  and  trust  and  our  ranks  will  be  swollen 
with  recruits  from  the  cultured  and  professional  classes." 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  Brisbane  Telegraph--^ 
one  of  the  most  conservative  organs  in  Queensland — expresses 
somewhat  similar  sentiments  "Qearly  no  good  will  result  from 
any  attempt  to  stifle  the  socialist  (?)  party  in  the  Federal  or  any 
other  Parliament.    This  party  represents  a  large  section  of  the 
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constituents;  and  any  endeavor  to  stifle  the  representatives  of 
those  constituents  obviously  is  an  endeavor  to  stifle  the  constit- 
uents themselves.  .  .  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  members  of 
that  party  were  invested  with  part  power  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  thereby  having  their  extreme  ideas  reduced  in  the  process 
of  training. "...  Any  attempt  to  stifle  the  party  will  only  fian 
the  flames  of  discontent." 

The  labor  party  is  still  regarded  as  a  socialist  party  by  a  num- 
ber of  dissatisfied  political  opponents  who  find  themselves  without 
portfolios  and  also  by  some  of  the  most  earnest  workers  of  the 
labor  movement  itself. 

Andrew  M.  Anderson. 


The  Propaganda  of  the  Heart. 

Oh !  for  that  hidden  strength  which  can 

Nerve  Into  death  the  inner  man ! 
Oh!  for  the  spirit,  tried  and  true. 

And  constant  In  the  hour  of  trial. 
Prepared  to  suffer  or  to  do, 

In  meakness  and  in  self-denial. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whlttier. 

THROW  with  some  force  a  pebble  into  water.  At  the  point 
of  impact  the  vortex  of  the  particles  of  the  dis- 
turbed water  will  be  the  most  intense,  penetrating  into 
the  depth  but  circumscribed  in  its  area.  Somewhat  further  from 
the  point  of  impact  the  motion  produced  by  the  pebble  will  be  less 
intense,  less  deep,  but  comprise  a  larger  area.  The  loss  in  depth 
will  be  compensated  by  a  gain  in  breadth,  the  farther  we  will  look 
from  the  point  of  impact,  from  the  center  of  the  vortex  toward 
its  periphery. 

The  instinct  of  self-love  is  deeply  rooted  but  circumscribed  in 
the  individual.  The  love  between  near  relatives  comprising  a 
ifamily  is  broader  but  less  intense  than  the  love  of  self.  And  the 
further  we  move  away  from  the  center  of  the  vortex  of  the  in- 
stinct of  love  of  self,  from  the  individual  toward  the  periphery 
of  more  and  more  complex  aggregates,  from  the  family  to  the 
clan,  from  the  clan  to  the  tribe,  from  the  tribe  to  the  people,  the 
nation,  the  race,  th^  broader,  but  at  the  same  time  the  more 
superficial  and  shallow  appears  the  consciousness  of  kinship  and 
feeling  of  the  solidarity  of  interests. 

With  the  intensification  of  life,  with  the  advance  of  culture  and 
civilization,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  of  the  human  race 
is  getting  stronger  and  stronger.  Correspondingly  there  is  a  nota- 
ble increase,  a  marked  intensification  of  the  consciousness  of  kind 
and  of  the  feeling  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  larger  and  larger 
aggregates  of  men,  of  ethnical,  political  and  social-economic  units. 
This  consciousness  of  kind  and  feeling  of  solidarity  affects  the 
conduct  of  men  and  shapes  their  moral  conceptions.  The  terms 
'Selfishness,  self-seeking,  self-aggrandisement,"  etc.,  gain  more 
and  more  in  the  popular  conception,  the  flavor  of  undesirable  prop- 
erties. On  the  other  hand  the  love  to  one's  own  family,  clan, 
tribe,  people  or  nation,  devotion  to  the  collective  interests  of  an 
aggregate  of  men,  faithfulness  to  a  set  of  altruistic  ideals,  to  a 
cause,  self-abnegation  and  disinterestedness  are  more  and  more 
becoming  to  be  considered  as  virtues.  The  subjection,  the  sub- 
ordination of  individual  interests  to  the  interests  of  more  and 
more  complex  aggregates  is  being  considered  in  a  larger  and  larger 
measure  as  the  very  essence  of  correct  behavior.  Civilized  nations 
consider  any  act  inimical  to  collective  interests  blameworthy,  im- 
moral and  vice  versa.  Any  act  calculated  to  further  and  advance 
collective  interests  are  looked  upon  as  praiseworthy,  moral.    The 
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aggregate  prescribes — at  least  in  theory — ^the  line  of  conduct  to 
the  individual  under  the  penalty  of  disapproval  in  one  form  or 
another.  Public  opinion  rules  private  opinion.  Morality — hedonis- 
tic and  utilitarian  as  it  was  and  will  always  remain — takes  broader 
and  broader  aspects  as  humanity  advances  on  the  thorny  path  of 
culture  and  civilization.  The  family  rules  the  individual,  the  clan 
the  family,  the  tribe  the  clan,  the  people  the  tribe  and  so  on  till  we 
reach  the  largest  aggregate — ^the  hurnan  race  in  its  entirety,  till 
the  consciousness  of  self  is  merged  in  race — consciousness  in 
socialisnk    This  is  in  a  nut-shell  the  evolution  of  ethics. 

Nature  cares  little  about  individuals,  but  very  much  about 
species.  The  development  of  race-consciousness  in  human  kind 
is  therefore  in  perfect  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature.  However, 
there  is  an  essential  diflference  between  the  methods  used  by  nature 
for  the  preservation  of  species  and  the  means  and  ways  employed 
by  the  human  race  for  its  own  preservation. 

Man  is  a  psychical  being  and  as  such  uses  psychical  means  to 
attain  his  ends.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the  uplifting  of  man- 
kind from  the  mire  of  individualism  to  the  heights  of  race-con- 
sciousness, from  anarchism  to  socialism  was  and  is  the  human 
mind.  The  human  mind  comprises  all  psychic  activities,  the  con- 
scious, controlling  forces  as  well  as  the  subconscious  controlled 
ones,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  emotional  powers,  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  all  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  work  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  an  appeal 
to  the  reasoning  faculties  of  men.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage 
the  effectivity  of  the  propaganda  of  the  brain.  We  want  here 
only  to  point  out  the  one-sidedness  and  eventual  sterility  of  in- 
tellectual propaganda  alone,  i.  e.,  without  its  natural  counter- 
part— ^the  propaganda  of  the  heart,  the  appeal  to  the  emotional  side 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  of  course  of  paramount  importance  to 
know  and  understand  what  and  how  and  why  certain  results  are 
to  be  attained.  Human  intellect  is  after  all  only  a  tool.  As  any 
other  tool  it  may  be  left  unused,  it  may  be  misused  and  may  be 
used  in  the  proper  way  and  manner.  If  there  is  no  motive  for 
action  the  intellectual  faculties,  however  well  developed  and  en- 
riched with  knowledge  they  may  be,  will  remain  dormant.  If  the 
motive  be  narrow  love  of  self  the  intellect  will  be  misused  in  in- 
dividual interests.  Only  when  the  moral  and  emotional  side  of 
the  mind  is  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  sordid  personal  motives, 
only  when  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  kind  subordinates 
the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  self,  we  are  justified  in  expect- 
ing acts  of  self-sacrifice,  disinterested  devotion  to  a  cause.  More 
knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right  leaves  us  cold 
and  passive.  Mere  kno^cvlcdge  without  a  motive  for  the  applica- 
tion of  it  con  concrete  cases  is  not  dynamic,  but  static.  The  motive 
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of  human  actions  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  emotional  side  of  mind. 
A  close  study  of  history  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  assump- 
tion, that  the  intellectual  development  alone  is  a  progressive  fac- 
tor, while  emotion  is  either  an  indifferent  or  even  a  retrogressive 
element.  On  the  contrary,  history  proves  that  cold,  calculating, 
logical  reason  without  the  aid  of  powerful  emotional  under  cur- 
rents never  shaped  human  events,  never  swayed  human  destinies. 
History  teaches  us,  that  the  great  leaders  of  men  on  the  path  of 
moral  development,  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  kind* 
as  opposed  to  the  consciousness  of  self,  that  the  great  seers  of  the 
hoary  antiquity,  that  our  modem  great  moralists  and  revolutionary 
heroes  were  not  necessarily  intellectual  giants,  but  rather  simple* 
minded  heroes  of  the  heart,  dreamers,  poets,  idealists. 

"Bards  who  sung 

Divine  ideas  below 
Which  always  find  us  young. 
And  always  keep  us  so," 
The  "saviors"  of  human-kind  did  not  preach 
"Organized  charity  scrimped  and  iced 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ." 

Indeed  the  traditional  Christ  of  the  Bible  was  anything  but  cau- 
tious or  statistical.  There  was  little  cold  reasoning  about  him.  It 
was  his  eminently  emotional  consciousness  of  kind,  his  love  to  the 
human  race,  that  left  its  impress  on  the  history  of  humanity.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  prove  to  the  people  the  scientific  correctness 
or  the  unimpeachable  logic  of  his  moral  teachings.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  all  pure  emotion,  enthusiasm,  passionate  love  to 
humanity.  Joseph  Mazzini  said :  "All  great  national  enterprises 
have  ever  been  originated  by  men  of  the  people,  whose  sole 
strength  lay  in  that  power  or  faith  and  of  will  which  neither  counts 
obstacles  nor  measures  time.  Men  of  means  and  influence  follow 
after,  either  to  support  and  carry  on  the  movement  created  by  the 
first,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  to  divert  its  original  aim." 

Any  great  world  movement  of  the  past  can  be  traced  back  to 
emotion  clarified  by  intellect,  none  to  intellect  alone. 

The  greatest  modern  world  movement — Socialism — is  a  move- 
ment for  the  readjustment  of  human  interrelations  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, consequently  it  is  primarily  an  ethical  movement.  Socialists 
must,  therefore,  in  order  to  succeed,  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well 
as  to  the  brain,  they  must  arouse  enthusiasm,  a  passionate  hate  of 
wrong,  an  intense  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  in  human  relations. 
Our  present  mercantile  civilization  favors  mercantile  morals.  It 
favors  the  development  of  the  lowest  activities  of  the  brain — cun- 
ning, shrewdness,  craftiness.  Socialists  have  to  extirpate  the 
individualistic  morals,  the  gross  individualistic  materialism  of  our 
age  and  preach  the  noble  morals,  the  lofty  materialism  of  humani- 
tarian aspirations.  Isador  Ladoff. 


The  Socialization  of  Humanity.    A  Reply. 
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ERBERT  SPENCER  in  his  Autobic^aphy  complains 
that  none  of  his  books  were  ever  adequately  reviewed; 
that  the  critical  notices  they  received  give  no  notion  of 
their  contents ;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fully  understood,  he 
reviews  each  of  his  books  himself  in  the  way  he  thinks  it  should 
be  done.  I  take  this  occasion  in  replying  to  Mr.  Untermann  in 
his  review  of  my  book,  "The  Socialization  of  Humanity,"  to  re- 
view it,  it  is  because  it  is  the  best  reply  that  can  be  offered  to  what 
Mr.  Untermann  has  said,  and  to  avoid  criticism  for  self-review- 
ing, I  quote  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  justification. 

The  object  of  the  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  trace 
physical,  organic  and  social  phenomena  to  their  sources  in  order 
to  discover  their  laws,  so  that  the  subsequent  expenditure  of 
energy  in  nature  life,  mind  and  society  may  be  determined  for 
human  welfare.  Through  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  matter  and 
energy  as  seen  in  physical,  organic  and  social  nature,  I  conceive 
the  universe  to  be  a  process  in  the  adjustment  and  readjustment 
of  the  two  forms  of  energy  constituting  nature :  gravitant  energy 
constituting  matter  and  radiant  energy  constituting  the  conditions 
of  matter ;  and  that  the  universal  process  is  accomplished  by  dif- 
ferent methods  in  the  expenditure  of  these  two  forms  of  energy 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  There  are  four  forms  of  this 
law.  First,  as  in  physical  nature  where  the  line  of  least  resistance 
is  determined  by  the  blind  conflict  of  the  contending  energies, 
resulting  in  no  economy  of  energy  whatever ;  second,  as  in  organic 
nature,  where  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  determined  by  mind, 
resulting  in  a  degree  of  economy  of  energy  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  possessing  mind;  third,  as  in  morality  where  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  determined  through  the  moral  sense, 
attaining  a  still  greater  degree  of  economy  of  energy  by  saving 
part  of  the  energies  heretofore  wasted  by^the  individual  through 
selfishness,  turning  it  to  the  advantage  of  society  as  a  whole; 
fourth,  as  in  perfect  sociality  where  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
determined  by  the  social  sense,  resulting  in  conscious  society  with 
I  perfect  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  all-  energy,  turning  the 

!  energy  heretofore  wasted  to  the  advantage  of  society  as  a  whole. 

,  Mr.  Untermann  seems  to  think  because  energy  under  each  of 

i  these  laws  always  takes  the  line  of  least  resistance  that  there  is 

no  diflference  in  them.    But  there  is  all  the  diflFerence  in  the  world. 
Under  the  first  law,  while  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  followed, 
it  is  at  incalculable  waste  of  energy.     By  waste  I  do  not  mean 
i  that  energy  is  destroyed,  yet  Mr.  Untermann  would  try  to  make  it 

appear  that  I  did;  but  that  it  accomplishes  no  work.     Witness 
I  the  enormous  waste  of  energy  of  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  such 

I  as  Niagara  Falls ;  the  still  greater  waste  of  the  wind  currents  of 
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the  earth.  Think  of  the  incalculable  waste  of  electricity  which  is 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  phenomena  of  nature !  All  of  this 
waste  of  energy  is  expended  under  the  law  of  motion  that  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  determined  by  the  blind  conflict  of  the 
contending  energies.  Under  the  second  law  of  the  expenditure 
of  energy,  while  mind  directs  these  wasting  energies  of  nature, 
yet  it  is  only  to  individual  advantage,  the  social  advantage  follow- 
ing being  merely  a  by-product.  Under  the  third  law  the  moral 
sense  takes  control  of  the  individual's  selfish  control  of  energy  and 
directs  it  to  social  advantage  by  the  process  of  feeling,  conscience 
and  duty.  Control  by  the  moral  sense  does  much  good ;  but  the 
acme  of  economy  is  not  reached  until  the  line  of  least  resistance 
is  determined  by  the  social  sense,  resulting  in  conscious  society, 
the  socialization  of  the  race,  the  line  of  least  resistance  being  de- 
termined by  scientific  knowledge,  being  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  environment  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Now  in  elaborating  these  four  laws  of  motion  I  discuss  them 
in  detail,  and  it  is  these  details  that  Mr.  Untermann  criticises  rather 
than  the  laws  themselves.  He  would  make  it  appear  that  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  mind  is,  that  I  give  no  explanation  of  sex, 
that  I  take  my  notion  of  morality  from  Herbert  Spencer,  that  I 
give  no  adequate  conception  of  the  moral  and  social  senses,  that  I. 
know  nothing  of  co-operation  except  among  men,  that  my  con- 
ception of  religion  is  erroneous,  and  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  evolution  philosophy.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  mind 
exists  today  that  it  must  have  existed  always ;  that  because  mor- 
ality exists  today  that  it  must  have  existed  always,  and  so  of  every 
thing. 

He  says: 

"The  question  of  which  was  first,  mind  or  matter,  can  simply  be 
answered  by  declaring  that  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other;  that 
one  exists  as  long  as  the  other,  that  they  are  both  eternal  and  that  their 
origin  is  co-eternal."  p.  158,  lines  14  to  18. 

While  this  is  an  universal  belief  among  metaphysicians,  yet, 
when  the  true  concept  of  mind  is  understood,  it  is  an  absurdity, 
While  the  human  mind,  consisting  of  the  emotions  and  the  intel- 
lect, is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  two  forms  of  energy  in 
nature,  internal  and  external  energies,  and  the  two  forms  of 
energy  in  themselves  are  everlasting,  yet  the  mind  depending  upon 
the  organization  of  these  two  forms  of  energy,  passes  away  when 
the  organization  ceases  to  exist ;  but  the  energies  as  energies  con- 
tinue to  exist  forever.  Mind  is  a  mere  phenomenon.  It  is  un- 
scientific to  personify  mind  and  make  it  an  entity  like  matter, 
when  it  is  simply  a  method  of  expending  energy  in  nature ;  for  it 
leads  to  mysticism,  metaphysics  and  superstition  whereby  the  op- 
pressing classes  cheat  the  common  man  out  of  his  birthright,  a 
perfect  life  in  this  world,  and  give  him  in  lieu  thereof  a  promise 
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of  a  life  everlasting  which  does  not  and  can  not  exist.  But  it  is 
perfectly  scientific  to  trace  the  factors  of  mind  back  into  nature, 
and  forward  into  morality  and  sociality;  to  find  the  laws  of  the 
expenditure  of  all  energy  so  that  it  may  be  turned  to  social 
advantage;  to  discover  the  myriad  phenomena  of  nature  under 
their  various  guises,  and  show  that  while  nature  is  many,  yet  it 
is  one.  This  is  monism.  And  this  is  what  I  have  attempted  to 
do  in  my  book. 

Beginning  with  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion,  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  through  the  mind  is  a  fourth  law  of  motion,  through 
the  moral  sense  a  fifth  law,  through  the  social  sense  a  sixth  law. 

What  the  mind  is :  a  fourth  law  of  motion : 


A  sense  is  a  result  of  the  way  a  physical,  external  energy,  light, 
heat,  pressure  and  so  forth,  registers  itself  in  an  animal  organism;  and 
after  countless  ages  of  development  ends  in  a  highly  developed  sense 
organ  to  receive  such  external  energy.  The  registrations  are  the  residua 
of  the  impacting,  external  physical  energies;  and  it  is  through  them 
that  the  animal  cognizes  and  classifies  similar  external  energies,  such  reg- 
istrations in  the  course  of  countless  ages  developing  into  the  intellect. 
The  functions  of  the  registrations  is  to  discharge,  and  furnish  avenues 
of  escape  to  the  internal  energies  of  an  organism  liberated  by  them, 
and  thus  adjust  the  organism  through  its  motor  apparatus  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  residua  increase  in  number-— each  residuum,  impression,  sen- 
sation, perception  or  idea,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  being  a  path  of 
escape  to  the  internal  energies  of  the  organism,  due  to  partial  chemical 
decomposition,  oxidation — and  after  countless  ages  of  development  and 
organization,  from  amceba  to  man,  end  in  the  phenomenon  we  call  intel- 
lect. The  function  of  the  intellect  is  to  direct  the  ensuing  action  of  the 
organism,  due  to  external  stimuli.  It  varies  the  law  of  action  and  reac- 
tion, the  law  of  expending  energy  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  deter- 
mined by  the  contending  energies,  by  making  each  reaction  of  an  organ- 
ism not  controlled  by  present  stimulus  alone,  as  in  inorganic  bodies,  but 
controUed  by  ideas,  being  the  expenditure  of  energy  through  the  accumu- 
lated experiences  of  the  organism,  from  the  registration  of  the  stimuli 
it  has  inherited  from  its  ancestors,  and  has  experienced  in  its  own  life, 
and  all  the  combinations  it  has  been  able  to  form  from  them.  p.  8,  9. 

What  the  moral  sense  is :  a  fifth  law  of  motion : 

''Human  energy  comprising  feelings  and  emotions,  like  all  energy 
when  uncontrolled,  expends  itself  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  or 
the  greatest  attraction,  the  resultant  of  the  conditioning  energies;  and 
in  expending  itself,  registers  itself  in  the  nervous  systems  of  the  acting 
individuals  by  the  law  of  external  repetition,  leaving  residua  which  in 
time  become  a  moral  sense  through  which  similar  energies  are  afterwards 
cognized  and  classified,  and  which  has  the  function  of  regulating  and 
determining  the  expenditure  of  the  energies  of  the  individuals  in  reac- 
tions from  similar  stimuli.  As  the  physical  energies  have  originated  the 
physical  senses  in  the  animal  organism  to  make  it  aware  of  external 
nature,  so  that  it  may  expend  its  energies  in  the  most  economic  manner 
possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indivdiual  in  nature;  so  human 
energy,  feelings  and  emotions,  in  its  expenditure  in  registering  itself  in 
human  organisms,  as  adjusted  in  society,  originated  a  moral  sense  in 
the  individual,  which  makes  him  aware  of  human  energies  as  they  exist 
in  human  being  in  society,  and  which  determines  the  expenditure  of  his 
energies  in  society  in  the  most  economic  manner  possible."  pp.  130-1. 

What  the  social  sense  is :  a  sixth  law  of  motion : 
"The  social  sense  is  the  accepted  body  of  knowledge  of  a  tribe,  a 
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nation  or  the  race,  commonly  designated  cult,-  mythology,  saperstition, 
philosophy  or  theology;  it  is  the  race's  knowledge  of  itself,  stored  in 
many  ways,  consisting  of  the  popular  concepts  of  the  race  contained  in 
tradition,  public  opinion,  literature  and  institutions.  It  is  through  this 
body  of  knowledge  that  the  individual  knows  society,  and  performs 
his  functions  in  society  as  it  is  through  his  senses  and  intellect  that 
he  knows  nature  and  performs  his  functions  in  nature.  This  body  of 
knowledge  performs  the  function  of  a  sense  in  that  it  receives,  classifies, 
registers  ideas  of  society  in  the  form  of  concepts,  and  furnishes  formi^ 
of  expending  energy  which  guide  and  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
energies  of  the  individual  in  accordance  with  it.  The  uncontrolled  and 
original  ideas  of  an  individual  produce  a  certain  low  form  of  society; 
for  each  individual  strives  within  himself  to  realize  his  idea  of  society, 
but  as  individuals  act  from  different  points  of  view,  much  of  their  energy 
is  dissipated  in  neutralization  and  opposition.  Naturally  in  this  great 
conflict  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  among  primitive  people,  controlled 
by  individual  ideas,  some  form  of  expenditure  will  be  better  than  others; 
then  the  conflict  instead  of  being  between  individual  and  individual  is 
between  the  individual  and  this  common  form.  This  is  the  incipient 
social  sense,  beginning  in  the  opinion  of  an  individual  and  ending  in 
verifiable  scientific  truth  of  society,  after  having  passed  through  primitive 
man's  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  life,  mind  and 
society."  pp.  162-3. 

''If  the  individual's  moral  and  social  senses  were  perfectly  developed 
the  individual  would  hold  within  himself  both  the  individual  and  the  race. 
Just  as  man's  intellect  is  a  mirror  of  nature,  so  his  moral  and  social 
senses  are  a  counterpart  of  society.  The  moral  sense  is  a  repetition  of 
society  in  the  individual  from  the  point  of  view  of  sensibility;  the  social 
sense  is  a  repetition  from  the  point  of  knowledge.  The  moral  and  social 
senses  are  in  fact  society  in  us,  a  part  of  our  constituent  being.  Society 
is  in  us  as  a  God  to  be  ever  present  to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of 
our  energies  to  reward  the  good,  to  punish  the  bad.  The  relation  existing 
between  man's  individual  and  social  natures  some  day  will  be  perfect. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  external  social  control,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  moral  and  social  senses,  for  the  perfect  individual 
will  expend  all  of  his  energies  with  perfect  economy  by  the  control  of 
his  moral  and  social  senses.  Society  will  not  have  to  coerce  such  an  indi- 
vidual, for  compunctions  of  conscience  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  wrong  actions,  and  self-approval  will  be  sufficient  reward  for  good 
actions  as  it  is  to-day  with  the  most  highly  developed  individuals.  With 
society  constituted  of  such  individuals  a  perfect  social  organism  will  be 
reached.  The  individual  will  be  just  as  much  concerned  with  social  func- 
tions as  with  individual  functions.  This  is  the  acme  of  the  universal 
process  of  matter — conscious  social  evolution,  directing  all  the  energies 
of  nature,  man  and  society  to  the  greatest  possible  economy  thereby  secur- 
ing the  gpreatest  organization  possible  to  the  matter  and  energies  of  nature 
and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  human  race."    p.  160. 

What  we  are ; 

"All  nature  is  one.  We  can  interpret  all  nature  in  terms  of  our  life, 
and  our  life  in  terms  of  nature;  thus  we  are  akin  to  everything  and 
everything  is  akin  to  us.  This  is  monism.  We  see  ourselves  in  the  most 
insignificant  phenomenon  as  well  as  the  sublimest.  All  nature  has  a 
meaning  to  us — the  ceaseless  changes  in  the  inorganic,  the  interminable 
strivings  of  the  organic,  and  the  complex  and  baffling  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  social  world — all  are  one  and  the  same  interminable  adjust- 
ment and  readjustment  of  the  gravitant  and  radiant  energies  of  nature 
following  the  great  law  of  repetition  from  primal  mist,  through  the 
organization  of  nature,  life,  mind  and  society  back  to  the  prim^  mist 
again  ad  infinitum."    p.  p.  236-7. 
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II. 

Mr.  Untermann  has  not  criticised  any  of  the  fundamental,  doc- 
trines of  my  book.  In  the  opening  sentence  one  would  think  he 
intended  showing  wherein  I  differed  from  Marx  and  Engels,  yet 
he  does  not  do  so.  I  contend  that  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
the  philosophy  of  monism  there  is  nothing  in  my  book  which 
conflicts  with  Miarx's  doctrine  of  economic  determinism.  I  sim- 
ply emphasize  the  psychic  factors  of  civilization,  Marx  the  eco- 
nomic. A  much  too  narrow  interpretation  heretofore  has  been 
placed  upon  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Engels  as  is  shown  in  their 
later  work.  Seligman  in  his  Economic  Interpretation  of  History, 
quoted  by  Mills  in  his  Struggles  for  Existence,  pp.  42-3,  says: 

"It  is,  however,  important  to  remember  that  the  originators  of  the 
theory  (economic  determinism)  have  themselves  called  attention  to  the 
danger  of  exaggeration.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  Engles,  influ- 
enced, no  doubt,  by  the  weight  of  adverse  criticism,  pointed  out  that  too 
much  had  been  claimed  for  the  doctrine.  *Marx  and  I,*  he  writes  to  a 
student  in  1890,  *are  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  younger 
generation  have  some  times  laid  more  stress  on  the  economic  side  than 
it  deserved.  In  meeting  the  attacks  of  our  opponents,  it  was  necesarry 
for  us  to  emphasize  the  dominant  principle  denied  by  them;  and  we 
did  not  always  have  the  time,  place  or  opportunity  to  let  the  other  factors, 
which  were  concerned  in  the  mutual  action  and  reaction,  get  their  de- 
serts.'— ^'According  to  the  materialistic  view  of  history  the  factor 
which  in  the  last  instance  is  decisive  in  history  is  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  actual  life.  More  than  this,  Marx  nor  I  have  ever  asserted. 
But  when  any  one  distorts  this  so  as  to  read  that  the  economic  factor  is 
the  sole  element,  he  converts  the  statement  into  a  meaningless,  abstract^ 
absurd  phrase.'  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Marx's  economic  determinism 
is  but  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  monism  in  general,  and,  if  I 
have  given  a  philosophy  of  monism,  then  I  can  not  be  seriously  in 
opposition  to  Marx  or  Engels.  The  facts  are,  if  any  one  will  read 
my  book  carefully,  he  will  see  that  the  only  difference  betw^een  us 
is  one  of  aspect;  that  I  treat  the  whole  subject  of  nature  from 
the  point  of  view  of  monism,  whereas  Marx  and  Engels  confine 
themselves  to  an  economic  interpretation  of  history. 

Mr.  Untermann  seems  to  think  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
critics  is  to  point  out  contradictions,  and  wherever  I  have  used  a 
word  in  two  different  senses,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  word 
nature,  when  I  say:  "Life  and  mind  are  developed  in  spite  of 
nature,  not  with  its  assistance'';  and  *'It  is  the  nature  of  matter 
and  energy  to  develop  life,  mind  and  human  society,  as  it  is  for 
them  to  manifest  themselves  in  any  other  way,"  he  notes  the 
seeming  contradiction.  Any  one'  ought  to  see  that  nature  is  per- 
sonified in  the  first  sentence,  whereas  in  the  following,  it  is  not; 
that  the  two  sentences  contrast  naturalism  with  supernaturalism. 
Mr.  Untennann  follows  this  plan  of  criticism  throughout,  often 
criticising  the  nonsense  he  sees  in  one  sentence  through  misunder- 
standing with  the  sense  he  really  understands  in  another.    In  some 
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cases  he  takes  my  ultimate  conception  of  a  phenomenon  and  shows 
^  how  it  contradicts  an  undeveloped  form  of  it.  This  is  true  of  my 
concept  of  morality.  In  the  following  sentence  he  completely 
misunderstands  my  meaning.  In  order  to  keep  the  reformer  from 
becoming  discouraged,  I  show  that  the  unconscious  forces  of 
nature  work  for  the  socialization  of  the  race,  I  say:  "That  no 
matter  whether  the  reformer  proselytizes  or  the  conservative  per- 
secutes, it  matters  not,  the  natural  action,  inter-action  and  reaction 
of  the  factors  of  physical,  organic  and  social  nature  will  inevitably 
end  in  a  perfect  social  organism;"  but  Mr.  Unterman  totally 
misunderstands  me,  and  thinks  I  am  arguing  against  the  necessity 
of  agitation  and  goes  into  details  to  show  the  importance  of  agi- 
tation as  if  I  had  not  done  it  time  and  again  in  the  book. 

But  Mr.  Untermann  is  so  self-confident  of  his  perfect  orthodoxy 
in  socialism,  in  monism,  in  the  evolution  philosophy  that  I  am 
tempted  to  criticise  his  expression  of  the  monistic  philosophy 
in  his  review  of  my  book.    He  says : 

''In  our  furthem  evolution,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  waste,  and 
what  seems  like  waste  to  us  now  was  necesarry  and  economical  for  its 
own  time  and  place.  As  for  co-operation  all  nature  is  constantly  co- 
operating, all  forms  of  life  are  but  links  in  the  universal  division  of 
labor. ' ' 

If  this  were  the  only  co-operation  known  to  man,  and  Mr. 
Untermann  implies  that  it  is,  then  laisser  faire  is  true,  competition 
is  right,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  desirable,  war  inevitable,  and 
the  natural  condition  of  things  not  to  be  interfered  with  or  im- 
proved ;  for  we  might  disturb  nature  with  our  ignorant  and  un- 
holy meddling  and  knock  things  helter-skelter.  Socialism  is  a 
dream,  the  control  of  nature  a  Utopia  and  dualistic  theology  is 
the  true  philosophy ;  for  has  it,  too,  not  told  us  that  every  thing 
was  for  the  best ;  that  it  is  unwise,  impious  to  criticise  nature,  to 
object  to  and  improve  nature;  that  every  thing  is  in  a  divinely 
arranged  plan,  that  "In  our  future  evolution  >ye  shall  find  that 
there  is  no  waste,  and  that  what  seems  like  waste  to  us  now  was 
necessary  and  economical  for  its  time  and  place."  Certainly  this 
thought  of  Mr.  Untermann  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  childhood  days, 
and  is  not  monistic  materialism  at  all. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Unterman  should  criticise  my 
book  for  not  understanding  co-operation  when  I  show  that  nature 
everywhere  blindly  co-operates  through  the  law  of  motion  that 
all  energy  takes  the  line  of  least  resistance  determined  by  the  con- 
ditioning energies ;  that  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals  was  due 
to  a  division  of  labor  blindly  made  in  nature  (p.  70)  ;  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  sex  (p.  J2)  ;  that  the  same  division  of  labor  is 
seen  in  society  in  the  elements  of  order  and  progress  (p.  74)  ; 
but  that  this  form  of  co-operation  is  under  Newton's  three  laws 
of  motion,  that  all  energy  expends  itself  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  determined  by  the  contending  energies;  and  that  the 
co-operation  secured  by  the  mind,  by  the  moral  sense  and  by  the 
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social  sense  is  conscious  co-operation  and  will  ultimately  expend 
all  energy  with  perfect  economy  doing  away  with  poverty,  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  war  in  the  ultimate  socialization  of  the 
race. 

Mr.  Untermann  criticises  my  conception  of  class-consciousness. 
It  is  true  that  I  state  the  doctrine  in  different  language  to  him, 
yet  none  the  less  I  state  it.  The  ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels  are 
not  inspired  so  that  we  can  not  vary  them,  and  no  one  has  a  patent 
on  the  truth.  If  I  have  arrived  at  a  concept  of  class-consciousness 
by  a  study  of  all  nature,  it  is  just  as  much  the  truth  as  if  I  had 
arrived  at  it  by  a  study  of  economics  as  did  Marx  and  Engels. 
On  page  301  I  give  the  origin  of  class-consciousness  and  in 
conclusion  say :  "The  true  function  of  government  of  all,  by  all, 
for  all  can  only  come  about  with  the  democratization  of  the  race. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  all  humanity  as  seen  in  all  history  as  family 
has  enlarged  into  class,  class  into  a  people,  is  tq^make  the  whole 
of  society  into  one  people,  thus  realizing  the  democratization  of 
the  race."  On  page  213  I  show  how  class-consciousness  creates 
the  moral  sense.  On  page  444  in  giving  my  concept  of  society, 
I  say :  "Human  association  is  an  organization  in  which  the  func- 
tion of  the  organization  is  not  to  benefit  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  or  some  class,  or  profession,  or  some  corporation,  or  some 
great  individual;  but  the  benefit  of  all  indiscriminately  compris- 
ing it  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest."  Mr.  Unterman  says  that 
I  fear  to  mention  class-struggle,  yet  on  page  462  I  show  the  class 
struggle  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  United  States  and  say: 
"Society  must  compel  capitalists  to  abandon  expending  energy 
by  the  fourth  law  of  motion,  by  introducing  action  by  public  cor- 
porate knowledge,  the  fifth  and  sixth  laws  of  motion,  the  moral 
and  social  senses,  to  compete  with  private  corporations  and  thus 
supplant  them."  On  page  446  I  say :  "It  is  just  as  necessary  that 
all  the  individuals  of  society  shall  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
capacity  as  that  all  of  the  constitutional  units  of  the  animal  body 
be  healthful,  be  able  to  perform  their  functions ;  for  in  each  case 
the  whole  organism's  condition  is  determined  by  the  condition  of 
its  units."  On  pages  454-6  I  show  that  class  consciousness  is  but 
an  incipient  form  of  social  consciousness ;  that  when  socialization 
is  realized  then  the  social  organism  will  be  perfectly  conscious, 
so  that  a  wrong  done  to  the  least  member  will  be  felt  and  seen 
as  vividly  by  every  one  as  if  it  were  done  to  the  greatest,  and  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  happiness  of  all  will  be  the 
chief  concern  of  each,  for  without  universal  happiness  there  can 
be  no  individual  happiness.  This  is  the  function  of  social  con- 
sciousness. 

Mr.  Untermann  appreciates  what  the  book  has  attempted  to  do, 

but  says  it  fails  of  accomplishing  it : 

''The   author   has   gone   deeply   into    tbines   which    are    vital    to   the 
human  race,  and  read  many  authors  with  understanding.    But  his  read- 
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ing  did  not  lead  him  to  that  source  of  light  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  correlate  the  ideas  of  the  various  authors  under  one  common  con- 
ception wide  enough  to  include  and  explain  them  all.  This  source  is 
the  literature  of  historical  materialism  created  by  the  modern  socialist 
movement.  If  he  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  socialist  philosophy  and 
coupled  this  understanding  with  his  great  earnestness,  his  lofty  concept 
of  human  relationship,  and  the  sincere  warmth  which  pervades  his  book 
from  cover  to  cover,  he  would  have  created  a  work  of  epoch  making 
value. ' ' 

If  this  were  true  then  indeed  would  I  feel  sad,  for  the  object 
of  my  life  has  been  to  find  the  truth  and  utter  it;  and  if  I  did  not 
appreciate  modern  socialistic  literature,  it  is  because  I  can  not, 
not  because  of  neglect.  I  feel  that  this  judgment  is  that  of  a 
contemporary  which  will  not  be  shared  in  by  the  rising  generation. 
Books  that  heretofore  have  attempted  to  do  what  my  book  failed 
to  do,  according  to  Mr.  Untermann,  yet  so  strenuously  attempted, 
that  is,  make  a  wider  generalization  than  heretofore  had  been  at- 
tempted by  any  one,  have  always  met  with  such  criticism,  yet  in 
the  end  have  gained  appreciation  and  recognition.  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  fate  of  my  book  will  be  otherwise. 

III. 

The  great  defect  in  modern  socialism  is  a  lack  of  dynamic. 
It  is  urged  against  it  that  it  can  never  be  realized  until  there  is 
a  change  in  human  nature.  This  means  that  while  socialism  may 
be  absolutely  just,  may  be  perfectly  scientific,  yet  there  is  no 
power  known  to  man  which  will  cause  him  to  adopt  it ;  that  the 
race  knowiiigly  and  wilfully  would  rather  follow  the  injustice  of 
capitalism  with  its  lack  of  scientific  qualification  to  adapt  man  tq 
his  environment,  with  its  resulting  incompleteness  of  life  than 
to  adopt  socialism  with  its  ideal  and  perfect  system  of  living.  It 
is  this  fundamental  objection  to  socialism  which  caused  me  to 
make  a  complete  analysis  and  synthesis  of  all  the  energies  of 
nature  to  see  if  I  could  not  discover  the  true  dynamic  which  will 
secure  the  socialization  of  the  race,  be  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
sociology  which  can  be  realized  in  the  life  of  man  today;  and  I 
think  I  have  found  ,it  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  religion 
produced  by  the  expenditure  of  energy  through  the  moral  and 
social  senses.  This  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  my  book,  yet  it 
was  overlooked  by  Mr.  Untermann,  he  giving  instead  of  my  final 
conclusion,  what  I  had  to  say  in  regard  to  our  transitional  period. 

For  the  want  of  space  I  can  only  give  a  meagre  concept  of  the 
ultimate  religion  of  man  and  its  function  in  the  development  of 
society.  On  page  53  I  show  that  while  external  energies  were 
developing  the  senses  of  sight,  touch  and  hearing  and  the  intellect, 
then  the  moral  and  social  senses,  that  at  the  same  time  the  internal 
energies  were  developing  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste,  the  desires, 
the  will,  love  and  finally  religion;  that  man's  intellectual  nature 
is  the  highest  form  of  external  energy,  while  his  emotional  nature 
is  the  highest  form  of  internal  energy;  and  that  the  greatest 
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emotion  of  man  is  religion;  that  it  can  only  be  produced  in  its 
perfect  form  by  morality,  that  kind  of  conduct  which  has  been 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  race,  which  expends  all 
energy  with  perfect  economy. 

''Beligion  is  the  ultimate  development  of  the  primitive  internal  energy 
constituting  matter,  which  causes  it  during  the  universal  process  of 
adjustment  and  readjustment  of  external  radiant  energy  and  internal 
gravitant  energy,  to  unite  into  higher  and  higher  organizations,  begin- 
ning with  molecular  compounds  and  ending  with  humanity.  Beligion 
is  the  ultimate  form  of  internal  energy  of  matter  which  binds  all  organ- 
izations together.  It  begins  with  chemism  in  chemical  combinations, 
then  extends  to  living  compounds.  *  *  *  In  a  still  more  differentiated 
form  it  unites  the  sexes  in  love.  In  its  highest  differentiated  form,  it 
begins  by  binding  animals  into  species,  men  into  clans,  tribes  into  nations, 
and  finally  as  religion,  it  will  unite  all  humanity  into  one  great  organism* 
Beligion  is  the  energy  of  society,  as  feeling  is  the  energy  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  chemism  is  the  energy  of  chemical  compounds."  p.  242. 

If  orthodox  socialism  is  to  be  a  factor  in  the  ultimate  social- 
ization of  the  race,  it  must  raise  itself  to  the  greatness  of  its 
mission,  be  not  only  a  system  of  economics,  not  only  a  political 
program;  but  a  philosophy  of  existence,  a  system  of  living,  a 
religion  that  is  to  take  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  be  the  ulti- 
mate religion  of  man  to  make  life  worth  living  through  all  the 
coming  ages,  be  a  compensation  to  him  for  all  of  his  individual 
sacrifices  in  the  great  battle  he  is  now  waging  with  capitalism  in 
the  socialization  of  the  race.  When  socialism  means  this,  it  will 
be  a  fold  for  all  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  the  world  over ; 
the  home  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  the  wise  and  just;  the  great 
cause  which  all  enthusiastic  reformers  can  embrace ;  the  solace  of 
the  scientist  in  his  arduous  work  for  humanity;  the  inspiration 
of  the  artist  in  his  picture  of  the  ideal ;  the  theme  of  the  poet  in 
all  of  his  songs  of  hope  and  happiness ;  the  machinery  of  the  epic 
of  humanity  which  will  last  until  the  race  is  no  more ;  the  model 
for  the  statesman  to  realize ;  and  the  school  of  the  teacher  in  which 
be  can  interpret  to  all  humanity  the  greatest  thought  he  is  able  to 
think ;  and  the  life  of  the  common  people,  for  them  to  live  in  peace 
and  happiness  here  on  earth,  the  realized  heaven  of  the  poets  and 
philosophers  in  all  ages.  Then  socialism  will  be  the  greatest 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  be  to  the  twentieth  century  what 
Christianity  was  to  the  first  except  instead  of  being  a  slave  religion 
with  a  theological  social  sense,  it  will  be  a  free  man's  religion  with 
a  monistic  social  sense  which  will  see  the  way  all  energy  should 
be  expended  and  the  socialization  of  the  race  will  be  attained. 
Then  socialism  will  mean  something,  and  not  be  the  choice  and 
watched  doctrine  of  a  band  of  persecuted  spirits  crowded  in  some 
garret  to  starve  and  dream;  or  the  hope  of  some  distant  future 
which  literary  men  allude  to  and  flavor  novels  with,  a  hazy  body 
of  doctrine  which  can  not  be  realized  in  practical  life.  Instead  of 
taking  a  narrow  view  of  socialism  as  Mr.  Untermann  would  lead 
you  to  think,  I  take  this  view  of  it,  and  hail  it  to  the  world  I 

Charles  Kendall  Franklin. 


Tolstoy  and  **Thc  Times/^ 

."Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  pearls  before 
the  swine,  lest  haply  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  and  rend 
jou.'' — Jems  Christ, 

ALONG  article  by  Leo  Tolstoy  on  the  Russian-Japanese 
war,  entitled  "Bethink  Yourselves,"  was  published  in 
"The  Times"  of  June  27,  together  with  a  comment  by 
one  of  the  editors.  Both  article*  and  comment  are  eminently  char- 
acteristic utterances ;  the  one  being  no  less  straightforward  and  un- 
answerable than  the  other  is  feeble  and  evasive.  We  can  well  imag- 
ine the  mingled  feeling  of  embarrassment  and  gratification  with 
which  Tolstoy's  manifesto  on  the  war  was  received  at  the  office  of 
the  famous  organ  of  capitalism  in  Printing  House  Square.  "The 
Times"  had  evidently  been  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  pub- 
lishing an  essay  on  an  actual  topic  by  the  greatest  of  Russian  writ- 
ers, and  had  announced  this  particular  article  some  weeks  before 
its  publication  as  an  extraordinary  and  unique  attraction.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  a  clever  stroke  of  business  for  "The  Times,"  es- 
pecially at  a  moment  when  it  is  putting  forth  strenuous  efforts  to 
increase  its  circulation,  to  print  an  article  on  the  war  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished author  as  Leo  Tolstov,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  essay 
was  doubly  welcome  as  an  indictment  of  the  Russian  government, 
with  which  the  personal  relations  of  "The  Times''  have  not  been 
quite  so  cordial  of  late,  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect  from  two 
such  ancient  and  honorable  pillars  of  the  existing  commercial, 
politteal,  moral,  and  religious  order  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  for  "The  Times,"  however,  Tolstoy  is  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  who  absolutely  refuses  to  adapt  his  views  to  the 
current  capitalistic  opinion  which  "The  Times"  represents;  he  is 
neither  an  imperialist  nor  an  admirer  of  international  politics,  and 
worst  of  all,  has  a  most  uncomfortable  habit  of  plain  speech,  and 
a  profound  contempt  for  capitalism  and  all  its  manifestations.  So, 
as  I  have  already  said,  one  can  well  imagine  the  mingled  feelings 
of  the  champions  of  British  imperialism,  the  Tibet  expedition, 
Chinese  labor  in  South  African  mines,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
the  receipt  of  an  article,  in  which  the  author  instead  of  limiting 
himself  to  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the  manners  and  methods  of 
the  Russian  autocracy  and  of  this  particular  war,  launched  forth 
on  a  general  arraignment  of  all  governments  and  all  wars,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  include  among  the  latter  the  recent  glorious 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  farmers  in  South  Africa. 

Well,  the  article  having  been  abundantly  advertised  by  "The 
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Times,"  and  with  its  customary  modesty  it  had  to  be  printed, 
and  it  had  to  be  printed  in  full,  for  Tolstoy  will  not  allow  the  pub- 
lication of  special  editions  of  his  works,  abridged  or  otherwise 
watered-down  for  the  use  of  middle-class  gentlemen  of  conserva- 
tive tastes.  Consequently,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
select  a  member  of  the  staff  to  write  a  leading  article,  sufficiently 
/  apologetic,  unctuous,  and  inept  to  restore  the  balance  of  good 
feeling  between  "The  Times"  and  its  outraged  subscribers,  and 
sufficiently  patronizing  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  incivility  or  dis- 
respect to  the  distinguished  contributor.  That  considering  its 
hundred  odd  years  of  experience  as  a  newspaper,  "The  Times" 
has  carried  the  art  of  trimming  to  a  height  of  perfection  hitherto 
undreamed  of,  is  no  more  necessary  to  say  than  that  the  editor, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  important  duty  of  writing  the  fatuous 
and  patronizing  leading  article,  fully  succeeded  in  vindicating 
his  journal  from  all  suspicion,  either  of  improper  designs  on  the 
present  order  of  society,  or  of  sympathy  or  understanding  for 
the  great  Russian  philosopher. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  Tolstoy's  views  on  war.' 
His  writings  of  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a  continuous  denun- 
ciation of  the  patriotism  by  which  war  is  inflamed,  the  so-called 
Christianity  of  the  orthodox  churches  by  which  it  is  countenanced 
and  encouraged,  the  diplomatic  falsehoods  with  which  it  is  ush- 
ered in,  and  the  system  of  exploitation  and  wage-slavery  upon 
which  it  is  based.  His  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
knowing peasants  and  workingmen  who  are  driven  forth,  like  so 
many  wretched  animals  to  slaughter,  is  no  less  than  his  contempt 
for  their  leaders,  the  men  "who  wish  to  distinguish  themselves,  or 
to  do  a  bad  turn  to  each  other,  or  to  earn  the  right  to  add  one 
more  little  star,  fingle-fangle,  or  scrap  of  ribbon  to  their  idiotic 
glaring  get-up,"  for  the  "journalists,  who  by  their  writings 
*  *  *  incite  men  to  war,"  for  the  "diplomatists  who  prepare 
war  by  their  deceits,"  and  for  these  "pastors  of  churches,  calling 
themselves  Christians,"  who  "appeal  to  that  God  who  has  en- 
joined love  to  one's  enemies — ^to  the  God  of  Love  himself — to  help 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  further  the  slaughter  of  men." 

"The  dissertation  upon  the  Tvar  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  which  we  publish 
today  is  a  remarkable  document,"  says  the  "Times'  "  editor.  "It  is  at 
once  a  confession  of  faith,  a  political  manifesto,  a  picture  of  the  suffer- 
ings borne  by  the  peasant  soldiers  of  the  Tsar,  an  illustration  of  the  crude 
ideas  fermenting  in  many  of  these  soldiers'  minds,  and  a  curious  and  sug- 
gestive psychological  study.  It  reveals  with  impressive  distinctness  the 
great  g^f  fixed  between  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  purely  European 
nations  and  that  of  the  distinguiphed  and  influential  Slav  writer  who  has 
imperfectly  assimilated  certain  disjointed  phases  of  European  thought. 
In  no  country  but  Bussia  could  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  so  incongruously 
jumble  the  logical  methods  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  most  'ad- 

(1)  Comp.  "Patriotism  and  Christianity,"  1896;  "Letters  on  War,"  1700; 
"Patriotism  and  Government,"  1900;  "The  Boot  of  the  Evil,"  1901;  "Thou 
Shalt  Not  Kill,"  etc.,  etc 
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Tanced'  ideals  of  modern  Bocialism.  Count  Tolstoy  nsea  texts  from  the 
Oospels  as  political  arguments  with  all  the  assurance  and  all  the  irrelevance 
of  a  medieval  schoolman,  and  in  the  same  breath  he  rejects,  as  idle  and 
pernicious  superstitions,  not  merely  the  rites  and  teachings  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  but  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  historic  Christianity."  .    .   . 

To  this  it  must  be  replied  that  a  more  incongruous  combina- 
tion of  nonsense,  inaccuracy  and  self-righteousness  would  be 
difficult  to  beat.  Either  the  writer  is  completely  ignorant  of  the 
tendency  of  Tolstoy's  writings,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been 
more  discreet  to  have  been  silent  on  the  subject,  or  else  as  is 
most  probable,  he  is  guilty  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  That 
Tolstoy  is  not  a  socialist,  that  he  has  never  understood  modern 
socialism,  and  is  opposed  to  all  legislative  action  as  a  means  of 
social  revolution  or  reform  is  apparent  not  only  from  his  earlier 
works,*  but  also  from  the  article  under  discussion,  where  it 
is  stated: 

"Therefore,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  those  occupied  with 
military  plans,  preparations,  diplomatic  considerations,  administrative, 
financial,  economical  measures,  revolutionary,  socialistic  propaganda,  and 
various  unnecessary  sciences,  by  which  they  think  to  save  mankind  from 
its  calamities,  the  deliverance  of  many,  not  only  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  but  also  from  all  the  calamities  which  men  inflict  upon  themselves, 
will  take  place  not  through  emperors  or  kings  instituting  peace  alliances, 
not  through  those  who  would  dethrone  emperors,  kings,  or  restrain  them 
by  constitutions  or  substitute  republics  for  monarchies,  not  by  peace  con- 
ferences, not  by  the  realization  of  socialistic  programmes,  not  by  victories 
or  defeats  on  land  or  sea,  not  by  libraries  or  universities,  nor  by  those  futile 
mental  exercises  which  are  now  called  science;  but  only  by  there  being 
more  and  more  of  those  simple  men  who,  like  the  Dukhobors,  Drojjin,  Olk- 
hovik  in  Bussia,  the  Nazarences  in  Austria,  Condatier  in  France,  Tervey  in 
Holland,  and  others,  having  placed  as  their  object,  not  external  alterations 
of  life,  but  the  closest  fulfilment  in  themselves  of  the  will  of  Him  who  has 
sent  them  into  life,  will  direct  all  their  powers  to  this  realization.  Only 
such  people  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  themselves,  in  their  souls,  will 
establish,  without  directly  aiming  at  this  purpose,  that  external  kingdom 
of  God  which  every  human  soul  is  longing  for." 

In  short,  Tolstoy,  like  the  reformers  with  whom  he  is  most  in 
harmpny,  is  not  a  socialist  but  a  "Christian  anarchist,"  in  other 
words  a  revolutionary  sectarian,  who  looks  almost  exclusively 
to  religion  and  to  the  state  of  consciousness  which  may  be  in- 
duced by  religious  emotion  as  the  source  of  salvation.  Nor  has 
he  anything  more  in  common  with  socialists  than  a  recognition 
of  the  inherent  evils  of  the  present  social  order  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  labor  for  its  abolition.  It  is  true  that  his  ideal,  so 
far  as  the  material  wealth  of  the  world  is  concerned,  is  "each 
according  to  his  needs,  from  each  according  to  his  ability,"  but 
this  is  plainly  the  (unorthodox  and)  Utopian  Christian  ideal  of 
thoroughgoing  communism,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  in  the  second  place,  too  far  removed  from  the 
present  to  be  of  any  practical  importance  except,  indeed,  as  an 


(1)  "Some  Social  Remedies,"   1900;   "The   Slavery  of   Our  Times,"   1900; 
"Appeal  to  Social  Beformers^"  1908,  etc. 
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ideal, — ^too  "ultimate"  to  be  included  in  any  modern  socialist  pro- 
g^mme. 

With  Tolstoy's  religion  "The  Times"  fares  even  worse  than 
with  his  socialism.  That  Tolstoy  should  quote  texts  from  the 
Gospels  and  at  the  same  time  reject  the  rites  and  teachings  and 
dogmas  of  orthodox  Christianity  can  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Christian  teachings  as  expressed 
in  the  Gospels  and  with  the  gospel  of  capitalism  as  proclaimed  in 
the, orthodox  Christian  churches.  The  statements  (attributed  by 
all  Christians  to  the  founder  of  their  religion)  in  regard  to  mur- 
der, armed  resistance,  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  various  other 
essentials  of  modern  warfare,  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  they 
stand  in  the  current  versions  of  the  New  Testament  to  require 
no  explanation.  The  Gospels  and  their  teaching  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  the  central  document  of  Christianity :  if  any 
one  reject  them  he  is  not  a  Christian,  i.  e.,  one  who  professes 
to  believe  in  the  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  taught  by 
Christ.  The  Russian  priests  who  march  at  the  head  of  advanc- 
ing columns  bearing  in  their  hands  an  uplifted  cross  are  no  more 
Christian  than  the  Church  of  England  parsons  who  acted  the 
part  of  recruiting  sergeants  during  the  Boer  war,  or  the  Ameri- 
can clergymen  who  prayed  to  the  Almighty  God  of  Battle  for  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  our  own  plutocracy  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Such  actions  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and  judged  by  that 
religion,  their  conduct  is  no  less  inexcusable  than  amazing.  All 
this  has  been  pointed  out  for  years,  not  only  by  Tolstoy  but  by 
dozens  of  writers.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  their  indict- 
ment is  unanswerable.  And  so  long  as  the  precepts  in  question 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  Gospels  themselves 
are  held  to  be  sacred  by  the  orthodox  ministers  of  religion,  this 
contradiction — which  it  must  be  admitted  is  not  particularly  edify- 
ing— will  continue.  If  the  churches  were  openly  to  proclaim 
themselves  not  to  be  Christian,  or  if  they  were  to  prepare  a  new 
official  revision  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  all  passages  that  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  objectionable  or  offensive  to  the  spirit  of 
an  imperialistic  capitalism  have  been  carefully  suppressed,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  world  would  be  much  the  better  off  for 
it.    A  sincere  barbarian  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  pious  fraud. 

After  a  few  weak  remarks  to  the  effect  that  Tolstoy  "holds  the 
governing  classes  of  his  own  country  up  to  the  execration  of 
ignorant  peasants  with  a  recklessness  which  might  lead  in  certain 
circumstances  to  the  crudest  of  all  bloodshed — ^the  bloodshed  of 
social  war,"  and  that  "he  does  not  shrink  from  telling  the  suffering 
masses  that  they  feed  the  'sluggards,'  who  thrive  on  a  system  of 
fraud,  of  robbery,  and  of  murder.'  "The  Times' "  editor  goes  on 
to  say  in  his  most  patronizing  tone,  that  Tolstoy's  "earnestness 
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and  sincerity  are  unquestionable;  but  the  unmeasured  vehemence 
of  language,  which  imparts  vividness  to  his  invective  and  actuality 
to  his  descriptions,  would  alone  suffice  to  deter  sensible  readers 
from  accepting  his  statements  without  reserve.  .  .  .  His  in- 
ability to  perceive,  even  dimly,  the  elementary  facts  which  domin* 
ate  the  social  and  political  order  of  the  world,  his  intolerance  of 
the  men  and  the  institutions  upholding  that  order,  and  his  power- 
lessness  to  suggest  any  working  alternative  for  the  system  he 
would  overturn  become  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  news 
of  successive  engagements  and  disasters  reaches  his  ears.  He  has 
none  of  the  serene  patience  which  comes  of  the  conviction  that  in 
the  evolution  of  mankind  it  is  ordained  that  good  shall  triumph 
over  evil." 

No,  it  must  be  confessed,  Tolstoy  has  none  of  that  serene 
patience  which  "The  Times' "  editor,  in  common  with  some  of 
our  modern  professors  of  political  economy  and  sociology,  appar- 
ently hold  to  be  the  summit  of  human  wisdom.  He  knows  that 
the  conscious  activity  of  man  is  essential  to  all  effective  progress, 
and  that  although  it  may  be  "ordained"  that  good  shall  triumph 
over  evil,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  whatever  the  forces  are 
which  are  productive  of  the  evolution  of  good,  and  however  nu- 
merous, active  human  endeavor  is  the  one  indispensable  agent  to 
that  end,  without  which  nothing  may  be  accomplished.  He  realizes 
that  of  all  the  factors  of  evolution  conscious  effort  alone  pos- 
sesses moral  worth,  and  that  although  good  may  indeed  some- 
times result  indirectly  from  exploitation,  oppression,  and  blood- 
shed, it  must  be  placed  to  the  shame  rather  than  to  the  credit  of 
the  individuals  who  unconsciously  participate  in  its  production, 
all  the  while  that  their  conscious  endeavors  are  being  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  selfish  ends.  For  example,  the  capitalists 
may  by  their  clumsy  efforts  to  stave  off  an  impending  crisis  open 
up  vast  territories  to  western  civilization,  which,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  barbarism  which  as  a  rule 
it  replaces;  they  may  through  the  agency  of  their  factories  and 
industrial  centres  bring  together  large  aggregates  of  workers, 
thereby  rendering  it  possible  for  a  uniform  belief  to  be  spread 
among  them;  they  may  by  exploiting  and  crushing  their  work- 
ingmen  to  the  point  of  desperation  arouse  in  them  that  spirit  of 
unrest  and  sense  of  injustice  which  finally  develops  into  an  or- 
ganized labor-movement,  trade-unionism,  and  Social  Democracy. 
Just  as  in  Germany,  where  the  anti-socialist  speeches  of  the 
emperor  are  employed  as  an  effective  means  of  propaganda  by 
the  very  political  party  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  suppress, 
and  as  in  Colorado,  where  the  bloodshed  occasioned  by  the  law- 
less rule  of  an  unscrupulous  plutocracy  is  hammering  the  lesson 
of  class-conscious  political  action  into  the  hard  heads  of  those 
American  workingmen  who  have  hitherto  been  gifted  with  that 
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serene  patience  which  the  "Times'  '*  editor  apparently  so  highly 
recommends,  so  in  Russia,  the  present  autocracy  has  involuntarily 
rendered  its  own  self  feeble,  ineflfective,  and  corrupt,  and  has 
unconsciously  furthered  the  development  of  the  very  class  that 
will  some  day  assist  in  occasioning  its  fall.  But  it  is  phin  that 
Tolstoy,  who  views  all  things  from  a  purely  religious  and  ethical 
standpoint,  cannot  be  tolerant  of  individuals  who,  although  con- 
sciously striving  to  upJiold  the  present  order,  are,  without  know- 
ing it,  paving  the  way  to  its  destruction.  Unconscious  action, 
whether  beneficial  or  not,  can  by  no  possibility  have  a  moral  value, 
and  not  only  is  it  morally  worthless,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later 
on,  it  stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  evolution.  Nothing  can  illus- 
trate more  clearly  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  current  "bourgeois" 
ethics,  than  the  implication  of  the  "Times'  '*  editor  that  Tolstoy 
does  not  perceive  even  dimly  the  elementary  facts  of  the  social 
and  political  order  of  the  world,  simply  because  he  is  intolerant 
of  the  immorality  and  stupidity  of  those  indiTnduals  who,  while 
etigaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  egoistic  endeavors  are  at  the 
same  time  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  assisting  in  the  gradual 
triumph  of  the  good  over  evil. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Tolstoy  has  been  driven  into  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  contempt  of  orthodox  social  and  political  science, 
which  accepted  authorities  of  the  present  day  in  their  endeavor 
to  adapt  to  the  moral  necessities  of  the  governing  classes  have 
severed  from  all  organic  connection  with  the  science  of  ethics,^ 
thereby  displaying  the  utmost  indifference  to  what  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  have  accomplished  towards  the  unification  of 
knowledge.  And  this  bankruptcy  of  "bourgeois"  sociology  and 
ethics  becomes  only  the  more  evident  when  the  "Times"  editor 
goes  on  to  say,  in  the  certainty  of  the  approval  of  his  cultured 

readers,  that 

''Count  Tolstoy  applies  his  dogma  of  the  nnmitigated  wickedness  of  all 
war  with  the  rigid  logic  which  so  commonly  plunges  idealists  into  papable 
absurdities  in  the  real  affairs  of  life.  He  lays  down  the  startling  propo- 
sition that  it  is  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  each  individual  Russian, 
whether  he  be  soldier  or  civilian,  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  present  con- 
test, directly  or  indirectly.  Whatever  be  the  consequences — ^'whether  not 
only  Port  Arthur  be  taken,  but  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow'  as  well — ^this 
duty  is  absolute.  The  individual,  whether  he  be  the  autocrat  on  the  throne 
or  the  peasant  tilling  the  fields,  has  no  right  even  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  its  violation.  They  may  mean  death  to  himself  and  ruin  to  the 
state.    No  matter,  he  must  do  his  duty  and  refuse  to  kill." 

Here  the  same  train  of  thought  repeats  itself.    No  doubt  even 

the  editor  of  a  yellow  journal  is  willing  to  admit  that  war  per  se 

is — stated  in  the  mildest  possible  terms — ^an  evil.    Moltke  himself 

was  willing  to  concede  so  much.    And  he  knows  perfectly  well 

that  the  practice  of  warfare  is  characteristic  of  a  lower  rather 

(1)  "The  most  fatal  error  that  ever  happened  in  the  world  was  the  separation 
of  political  and  ethical  science." — Shelley.  (Quoted  by  Tolstoy  as  a  motto  to  hla 
"Appeal  to  Social  Reformers.") 
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than  of  a  higher  phase  of  human  development.  He  is  also  aware 
that  Tolstoy  believes  that  war  is  something  "incomprehensible 
and  impossible  in  its  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  stupidity" — for  this 
very  statement  occurs  in  the  article  he  is  criticising.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  has  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  Tolstoy's  simple 
and  straightforward  advice  to  men,  not  to  take  pare  in  the  present 
conflict  or  in  any  other  war,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  assist  in  what 
he  himself  has  recognized  to  be — at  the  very  least — an  evil,  as 
"fantastic  propositions!"  Perhaps  the  editor  is  surprised  that 
Tolstoy,  instead  of  denouncing  war,  does  not  express  himself 
somewhat  as  follows:  "It  is  true,  war  is  incomprehensibly  cruel 
and  stupid,  and  through  the  agency  of  warfare  certain  irrespon- 
sible and  unscrupulous  members  of  society  endeavor  to  attain 
certain  definite  objects.  Although  these  objects  are  seldom  attain- 
ed and  are  in  themselves  almost  invariably  immoral  and  worthless 
and  injurious  to  society,  nevertheless  the  ultimate  (unconscious) 
effect  of  war  is  to  further  the  development  of  humanity  towards 
civilization.  One  result  of  the  present  war  may  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  into  Russia;  it  may 
even  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  present  autocracy,  the  strong- 
hold of  reaction  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  effects  of  the 
fall  of  the  Russian  autocracy  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
world,  and  will  further  the  development  of  liberal  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions in  all  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  the 
most  pugnacious  and  ferocious  of  modern  savages  may  succeed  in 
ridding  the  world  of  one  another  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict, and  in  spite  of  the  general  increase  of  brutality,  which  is  one 
result  of  war,  their  mutual  slaughter  may  still  have  the  ultimate 
effect  of  reducing  to  a  slight  degree  the  savage  instincts  of  hu- 
manity. Since  we  all  have  that  serene  patience  which  comes  of 
the  conviction  that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  it  is  ordained  that 
good  shall  triumph  over  evil,  and  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  (even  if  we  were  desirous  of  so 
doing),  let  us  further  the  evil  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  more 
good  may  come  of  it.    The  end  sacrifices  the  means." 

Now,  if  Tolstoy  were  a  journalist  or  sociologist,  or  econo- 
mist, who  has  reduced  himself  to  mental  and  moral  incapacity  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Kipling's  redoubtable  God  of  Things  as  They 
Are,  he  might,  indeed,  say  something  of  this  sort,  and  be  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  ethics  of  capitalism.  However,  as  a 
moralist  of  lofty  aims,  as  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  human  welfare,  and  as  the  greatest 
of  modern  prophets,  standing  as  he  does — in  spite  of  his  en- 
vironment— in  the  forefront  of  progress,  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  him  to  return  to  a  conception  of  human  life  and 
conduct  which  differs  from  the  conceptions  current  in  former  ages 
(when  barbarity  was  a  still  more  universal  phenomenon  than  it  is 
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to-day),  only  in  its  hypocrisy.  Having  recognized  that  war  is  a 
crime,  it  is  Tolstoy's  duty  as  a  man  to  condemn  war,  and  as  an 
ethical  teacher  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  dissuade  his  fel- 
low beings  from  taking  part  in  war.  And  in  this,  his  moral  sense 
and  his  feelings,- — his  sympathy  for  the  working  classes  who  bear 
the  chief  burden  of  suffering  and  in  the  end  pay  for  the  struggle 
with  their  labor, — are  not  "plunging"  him  into  "palpable  absurdi- 
ties," as  the  "Times'  "  editor  very  naturally  would  have  us  believe, 
but,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  are  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  most  advanced  scientific  thought  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  no  other  attitude  is  possible,  once  we  have 
detected  the  hollowness  of  the  sophism  that  an  ethical  (or  intel- 
lectual) sanction  for  modern  warfare  and  for  the  economic,  social, 
and  religious  order  from  which  it  derives  its  material  and  "moral" 
support,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  each  or  any  of  these  may 
be  demonstrated  to  contain  an  advantageous  element. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  advantageous  element 
of  war  is  almost  exclusively  a  result  of  the  unconscious  and  in- 
voluntary action  of  the  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  war, 
the  results  of  whose  conscious  actions,  i.  c,  the  killing,  maiming, 
brutalizing,  and  extension  of  capitalistic  industrial  methods  can 
hardly  be  called  other  than  "unmitigated  wickedness."  Now  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  first,  that  the  capacity  to  foresee  the 
future  consequences  of  our  actions,  individual  and  collective,  in 
other  words,  the  power  gradually  to  emancipate  our  Uves  from  the 
tyranny  of  the*  "unconscious," — ^the  so-called  element  of  chance, — 
a  process  by  which  man  acquires,  relatively  speaking,  a  greater 
and  greater  control  over  his  own  destiny, — is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  upward  progress  of  humanity  to- 
wards civilization.  The  greater  the  sphere  occupied  by  the  un- 
conscious, the  lower  the  grade  of  culture.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  a  still  more  obvious  truth  that  moral  conduct  is  more  highly 
evolved  than  immoral  conduct.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  indi- 
viduals who  only  achieve  good  unconsciously  and  involuntarily, 
who  have  not  the  capacity  to  look  out  beyond  the  immediate 
consequences  of  their  actions,  and  who  are  therefore  in  a  high 
degree  slaves  of  the  "unconscious," — and  whose  voluntary  acts 
are  as  a  rule  unmitigated  wickedness, — can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered to  be  traveling  in  the  direction  of  progress.  All  that  need 
be  said  of  them  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  morals  and  intellect 
they  are  ciphers,*  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  irre- 
sponsible survivors  of  a  type  that  is  in  process  of  disappearance 
from  the  earth. 

As  to  the  actual  practice  of  warfare  it  may  be  said,  further, 
that  the  evolution  of  mankind  is  characterized  among  other  things 

(1)  UncoiiHcIotis  dpbers,  be  It  understood.  Men  like  Baer,  Carnegie  and 
the  "Times"  editor  are  not  as  a  rule  inclined  to  let  their  light  shine  under  a 
buahel  or  to  claas  themselvea  among  the  publicans  and  sinners ! 
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by  the  conquest  of  blind  instinct  and  rude,  primitive  emotion  by 
reason  and  the  higher  feelings,  by  an  increasing  definiteness  and 
coherence  of  actions  and  consequent  improvement  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  acts  to  ends  (Spencer).  There  is  no  organized  social  ac- 
tivity (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  capitalistic  method  of 
production)  in  which  actions  are  so  incoherent,  so  indeiinitey  and 
so  ill-adapted  to  their  ends  as  in  waifare;  nor  is  there  any  ac- 
tivity of  which  the  results  are  so  uncertain,  and  if  achieved,  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  energy  expended.  The 
appalling  amount  of  unproductive  labor  consumed,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  troops  engaged — due  less  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
than  to  enforced  neglect  and  disease — the  quantity  of  wasted 
gunpowder  and  projectiles,  the  futile  random  movements  of  op- 
posed armies,  the  loss  and  destruction  of  supplies,  of  ships,  of 
conveyances,  the  damage  done  to  the  property  of  non-combat- 
ants and  to  industry,  and  the  subsequent  well-known  effects  on 
the  moral  and  mental  qualities  of  the  survivors — ^all  these  things 
are  characteristic  of  a  relapse  into  the  incoherence,  indefiniteness, 
and  general  irresponsibility  of  the  most  primitive  stages  of  bar- 
barism. 

Thus  Tolstoy's  attitude  toward  war  and  his  advice  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  better  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  not 
only  supported  by  ethical  and  humane  considerations,  but  is,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  entirely  consistent  with  the  laws  of  social 
evolution,  and  consequently — ^to  borrow  the  words  of  "The 
Times," — with  those  elementary  facts  which  dominate  the  so^ 
cial  and  political  order  of  the  world. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  advan- 
tageous elements  in  human  calamities  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  pernicious  of  the  many  fallacies  which  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  up  the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  the 
capitalistic  order  of  society — a  fallacy  which  is  constantly  to  be 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  daily  press,  but  also  in  the  works  of 
scientific  writers  of  recognized  ability,  where  it  frequently  ap- 
pears hi  the  form  of  the  problem  how  to  reconcile  ethics  with  the 
facts  of  evolution,  in  other  words,  how  to  find  an  ethical  sanc- 
tion in  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  for  the  stupidities  and  atroci- 
ties of  Capitalism — and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inclination 
has  been  shown  by  various  modern  socialists,  who  advocate  vio- 
lent revolution  in  countries  where  there  is  no  representative  gov- 
ernment, to  make  use  of  the  same  theory  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments, exception  will,  I  hope,  not  be  taken  to  die  amount  of  space 
which  has  here  been  devoted  to  it*  Henry  Bergen. 

(1)  There  is  no  better  lllastratioii  of  tbe  enlightened  attitude  of  the  great 
j|ia(lorlty  of  Social  Democrat!  toward  war  and  violent  revolntion,  than  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  ajmpathy,  addrewed  a  few  months  ago  bj  the  Jai;>aneae 
Boelanst  Labor  Party  to  their  Baieian  comrades, — at  a  time  when  both  organlsa^ 
tlotts  art  being  sabjected  to  the  most  brutal  peraecntlona  bj  their  reepeetlre 
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Lawson's  Economics. 

WHILE  "divying"  up  $36,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  an  "hon- 
est day's  labor,"  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  Boston  finan- 
cier, was  cheated,  by  his  "pals"  in  a  manner  most  modern 
and  scientific,  of  his  full  share  of  the  "swag."  Whereupon  Tom 
"exploded"  and  "denounced"  and  finally  appealed  to  a  "Just 
God"  to  right  the  wrongs  of  "our  sons  and  daughters." 

Yes,  Tom;  it  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored.  So  long  as 
our  sons  and  daughters"  were  being  skinned  by  you  and  your 
pals,"  it  never  occtu-red  to  you  that  the  "just  God"  had  any 
business  to  butt  in.  It  was  different  when  they  cheated  you. 
You  immediately  found  that  the  "just  God"  was  neglecting  his 
duties  of  a  policeman. 

Lawson's  "disclosures"  are  to  the  Socialists  an  old  story.  It 
is  an  oft-told  tale.  Lawson's  frenzy  affords  consolatory  reading 
to  the  shorn  "lambs"  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  safety  valve.  The 
Socialists  have  taken  but  little  interest  and  scant  notice  of  Tom's 
fulminations  in  Everybody's,  And  so  long  as  Lawson  confined 
himself  to  merely  "hollering,"  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  criti- 
cise him.  To  "holler"  is  the  inalienable  resort  of  the  injured. 
There  Lawson  was  on  his  legitimate  ground.  But  in  the  Fifth 
Chapter  of  Frenzied  Finance,  Lawson  abandons  this  ground 
and  ventures  into  the  field  of  economics.  Lawison  may  still  call 
what  he  says  "finance"  but  this  name  was  adopted  for  tiieir  trade 
by  the  "chevaliers  d'industri^'  to  which  Lawson  belongs  and 
we  are  inclined  to  let  them  have  it.  Lawson  had  a  reason  for 
his  venture.  Lawson  never  felt  a  "call"  to  make  the  wrongs  of 
all  the  wrongs  of  Lawjson,  but  he  evidently  thinks  that  it  would 
be  a  good  move  to  induce  all  to  make  Lawson's  wrongs  as  their 
own.  And  this  is  why  Lawson  wrinkles  his  brow,  and  fumbles 
with  his  fingers,  trying  to  prove  that  2  and  2  make  3  and  some 
times  5. 

When  "exploding"  and  "denouncing"  Lawson  plies  his  pen 
with  a  facility  almost  equal  to  his  deftness  in  picking  the  pockets 
of  our  "sons  and  daughters."  Lawson  should  have  stuck  to  this 
spectacular  method  of  airing  his  wrongs  as  the  best  way  of  gainr 
ing  our  sympathy.  For  he  was  delightfully  amusing,  and  the 
chief  "raison  d'etre"  of  his  articles — ^advertising  the  advertise- 
ments of  Everybody's  Magazine— *^om\A  have  been  subserved 
just  as  well,  if  not  better.  But,  as  I  said  before,  Lawson  was  ill 
advised  enough  to  assume  that  he  could  instruct  as  wiell  as  amuse, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  dismal  cogitation,  he  plunged  into  the  most 
dismal  of  all  sciences— economics.  And  a  dismal  mess  he  made 
of  it. 

"What  is  this  Standard  Oil"?  "What  is  its  secret"?  "Whence 
came  it"?  He  "demands  fiercely."  And  then  significantly  and 
portentously — "Can  our  republic  endure,  if  it,  too,  endures?" 
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Simple  Tom ;  had  you  stopped  right  here,  we  might  have  sus- 
pected that  your  display  of  guileless  simplicity  was  merely  an 
artful  dodge.  Instead  you  proceed  to  answer  your  own  queries 
and  naturally  blunder,  bungle  and  mess  in  a  way  pitiful  to  be- 
hold. 

"To-day  'Standard  Oil/  the  'Private  Thing/  is  the  greatest 
power  in  the  land — ^more  powerful  than  the  people  individually  or 
as  a  whole,  and  its  secret  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trick  of  finance 
by  which  dollars  are  'made'  from  nothing  in  unlimited  quantities 
subject  to  no  laws  of  man  nor  nature.  The  dollars  that  'Standard 
Oir  makes  are  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  dollars  of  the  people 
as  made  by  the  Government  which  we  know  can  only  be  coined 
and  put  into  circulation  in  accordance  with  law  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people."    (Sic!) 

The  mystic  nature  of  "Standard  Oil's  secret"  which  is  "sub- 
ject to  no  laws  of  man  nor  nature"  is  enough  to  make  our  flesh 
creep.  But  the  vague  and  fearful  sensation  aroused  in  us  by  this 
uncanny  "Private  Thing" — ^"Standard  Oil" — is  soothingly  al- 
layed by  Mr.  Law^on  who  reminds  us  of  a  Providential  Govern- 
ment which  "we  know"  coins  the  dollars  and  puts  them  in  circu- 
lation "for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

Lawson  now  waxes  didactic  and  for  those  "readers  not 
versed  in  the  technical  phrases  of  finance  and  economics"  he  con- 
denscends  to  "convey  common  sense*'  in  an  exoteric  manner. 

"In  speaking  of  dollars  brought  into  existence  by  the  trick  of 
finance  I  have  referred  to  I  shall  call  them  henceforth  'made  dol- 
lars' to  distinguish  them  from  dollars  coined  by  the  Government 
and  legitimately  acquired  by  the  individual  or  corporation." 

This  distinction  between  "made"  and  "acquired"  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  suggestive.  It  suggests  a  train  of  thoughts  as  to  the  class 
that  is  "making"  and  the  class  that  is  "acquiring." 

"These  'made  dollars,' "  Law;son  continues,  "it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  really  'made'  for  all  purposes  of  use  as  surely  as 
if  they  had  the  Government's  stamp,  yet  they  are  not  made  in 
the  sense  of  the  known  volume  of  the  people's  money  being  added 
to.  So,  however,  many  of  these  'made  dollars'  are  brought  into 
existence  by  this  trick  of  finance,  only  the  men  who  'made'  them 
can  know  and  profit  by  their  existence.  The  people  are  no  wiser 
nor  can  they  adjust  themselves  to  the  change  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  creation  of  all  this  new  money,  yet  if  'un- 
made' or  lost,  the  entire  volume  of  the  nation's  wealth  would  be 
contracted." 

This  harping  on  the  "people's  money,"  "nation's  wealth," 
brings  fresh  to  our  minds  Section  7  of  the  Standard  Oil  Code,  ac- 
cording to  Law^son : 

" We  are  the  people,  and  those  people  who  are  not  us 

can  be  hired  by  us." 

Lawson  fails  to  explain  how  "the  entire  volume  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth  would  be  contracted"  which  means  that  part  of  it 
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would  be  destroyed,  if  some  or  all  of  the  "made  dollars"  be  "un- 
made." 

But  let  Lawson  continue :  "I  can  better  set  before  my  readers 
this  trick  of  finance  by  which  'made  dollars'  are  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  an  illustration  than  by  any  process  of  definition.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington,  the 
only  powtr  legally  entitled  to  issue  money  for  circulation  among 
the  people,  puts  forth  a  particular  $10,000.  All  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  law  have  been  followed,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
country  are  benfited  by  the  issuance  and  circulation  of  thb  par- 
ticular $10,000  each  in  the  proportion  the  laws  prescribe." 

We  ask  of  Lawson,  earnestly  and  urgently,  in  the  name  of  a 
"just  God,"  to  point  out  to  us  the  laws  which  prescribe  how  all 
the  people  in  the  country  should  be  benefited  by  the  issuance  and 
circulation  of  any  particular  $10,000.  We  have  been  undoubtedly 
overlooked  by  these  laws.  For  we  are  one  of  "all  the  people  in 
the  country."  We  think.  If  Lawson  will  apprise  us  of  these  in- 
teresting laws,  we  give  a  solemn  vow  that  henceforth  we  will 
take  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the  issuance  of  the  $10,000 
bills  than  we  have  done  heretofore.  And  here  is  Lawson's  illus- 
tration : 

"  *B',  a  Western  farmer,  tills  his  soil  and  receives,  by  the  sale 
of  his  wheat,  the  particular  $10,000,  which  he  then  deposits  in 
the  bank.  The  bank,  being  a  part  of  the  Government  machinery, 
only  receives,  holds,  and  uses  the  $10,000  under  safeguards  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  so  hereafter  'B's'  material  life  is 
conducted  on  the  basis  that  he  is  the  full  and  actual  possessor  of 
$10,000.  He  knows,  further,  that  his  $10,000  cannot  be  expended 
nor  contracted,  nor  its  relation  to  any  of  the  other  money  of  the 
people  which  is  in  circulation,  changed  without  his  knowledge, 
because  he  knows  it  cannot  be  changed  but  by  the  Government.  I 
say  he  knows  this — he  has  every  right  to  believe  he  knows  it,  but, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  so,  because  of  the  wbrking  of  the  secret  financial 
device  of  the  Private  Thing.  At  this  stage  enters  *C',  the  Private 
Thing. 

"  *C'  purchases  with  $3,300  ('B's'  money)  which  he  borrows 
from  the  bank,  a  copper-mine,  depositing  the  title  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  seller  with  the  bank  as  collateral  for  tiie  $3,300. 
After  purchasing,  he  arbitrarily  calls  the  copper-mine  worth  $10,- 
000 — ^arbitrarily  because  his  act  is  not  controlled  nor  regulated  by 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  land — ^arbitrarily  because  the  actual  cost, 
$3,300,  is  his  secret  and  his  alone.  Then,  arbitrarily,  'C  orga- 
nizes his  $3,3#o  of  copper  property  into  the  Arbitrary  Copper 
Company,  and  issues  to  himself  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  arbi- 
trarily stamps  '10,000  stock  dollars\  This  he  takes  to  the  bank, 
and  by  loan  or  other  device  exchanges  it  for  the  remaining  $6,700 
belonging  to  'B',  and  thereafter  *C  conducts  his  affairs  on  tiie  basis 
that  he  is  the  possessor  of  $6,700,  his  'made  dollars'  in  the  trans- 
action.   At  this  stage  there  is  actually  in  use  among  the  people 
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$i6,7cx>  where  *B',  the  farmer,  the  legitimate  factor,  and  his  kin(l 
the  people,  suppose  there  is  but  $10,000 — ^$10,000  which  is  re- 
corded, known  and  legal,  being  used  by  the  legitimate  factors, 
*B'  and  the  bank,  and  $6,700  which  is  unrecorded  and  unknown  to 
any  but  *C'  and  the  bank,  being  used  by  the  illegitimate  Private 
thing 'C:  \   .    \    .v/|«;i^-N  \%\ 

"The  next  step  is  where  *C  sells  his  $3,300,  stamped  *  10,000 
stock  dollars'  (which,  as  already  shown,  he  has  exchanged  with 
the  bank  for  the  $10,000  deposited  by  *B'),  to  *B'  for  $10,000 
which  $10,000  'B'  withdraw^  from  the  bank  by  simply  making  out 
a  check  in  favor  of  'C  .  *  *  *  'C'  deposits  *B's'  check  with 
the  bank  and  thereby  liquidates  his  $10,000  indebtedness  to  the 
bank:* 

Even  when  stating  the  facts  of  his  ilustration,  Lawson  is  hope- 
lessly confused.  Lawson  does  not  state  that  the  mine  purchased 
by  "C"  is  not  worth  more  than  what  "C  actually  paid  for  it. 
The  purchase  price  proves  nothing.  It  may  be  worth  $10,000  or 
$100,000.  But  let  us  assume,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  do  from  the 
entire  scheme  of  the  illustration,  that  "C"  paid  for  the  mine  its 
actual  value,  not  more  and  no  less.  By  what  arithmetical  process, 
then  does  Lawson  arrive  at  the  proposition  that  "at  this  stage 
there  is  actually  in  use  among  the  people  $16,700"?  $16,700  of 
what?  Of  wealth,  commodities,  use- values?  Or  of  money,  cir- 
culation medium?  If  of  the  former,  then  Lawson  should  have 
remembered  that  the  actual  wealth  "in  use  among  the  people"  in 
his  illustration  is  still  the  wheat  and  the  mine.  And  all  manipula- 
tions of  all  mystic  "systems"  cannot  add  one  grain  of  use-value  to 
the  use  values  of  the  wheat  and  the  mine.  And  their  exchange 
value  is  still  $13,300.  If  of  the  latter,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
actual  money  "in  use  among  the  people"  is  still  the  $10,000  de- 
posited by  "B"  in  the  Bank  and  which  the  Bank  turned  over  to 
"C."  The  $10,000  stock  issued  by  "C  to  himself  and  then  de- 
posited by  him  in  the  Bank  as  collateral,  is  no  more  money  or 
dollars  than  a  bill  of  sale  or  a  deed  of  the  mine  would  have  been. 
The  stock  stands  for  the  mine  and  is  a  commodity  and  not  money 
or  "made"  dollars.  And  even  after  "C  sells  the  stock  to  "B" 
for  $10,000,  still  the  total  sum  of  exchange  values  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  wheat  now  owned  by  "C"  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
mine  now  owned  by  "B",  a  total  of  $13,300;  and  the  total  sum  of 
money  in  circulation  is  still  $10,000.  To  be  sure  "C"  borrowed 
$10,000  of  "B's"  money  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  "do"  him  out 
of  $6,700  of  the  same,  but  what  would  you  have?  ''Business  is 
business,"  "fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  and  ^'caveat  emptor^' 
and  what  not.  There  is  no  secret  trick  whatsoever  about  it.  To 
buy  in  a  cheap  and  sell  in  a  dear  market  is  the  basic  principle  of 
trade.  As  a  stock  broker,  Lawson  does  it  or  tries  to  do  it  every, 
time  he  buys  and  sells.  You  cannot  make  money  without  some 
one  losing  it.    As  the  mine  cannot  pay  dividends  on  more  tfian 
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$3,300,  the  stock  is  botind  shortly  to  shrink  to  33  per  cent  of  its 

par  value. 

The  reasons  for  Lawson's  confusion  are  many.  The  first  is 
that  Lawson  confuses  between  the  wealth  of  a  country — ^which  in- 
cludes all  commodities,  possessing  both  use-value  and  exchange- 
value — and  the  money  of  a  country  whose  only  use-value  is  to 
serve  as  a  standard  of  value  and  a  medium  of  exchange  for  all 
other  commodities.  Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  vastly  more 
wealth  whose  exchange-value  is  measured  by  money  than  there  is 
money  in  circulation.  Ten  dollars  will  buy  a  $100  worth  of  wealth 
after  it  has  passed  10  hands.  We  need  not  10  yardssticks  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  10  yards  of  cloth.  But  Lawson  speaks 
of  money  as  if  it  were  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  He  speaks  of  the 
"made"  dollars — "yet  if  'unmade'  or  lost,  the  entire  volume  of  the 
nation's  wealth  would  be  contracted."  Now,  if  you  scatter 
"made"  or  "acquired"  dollars  over  the  highways  of  the  nation  as 
thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn,  this  would  still  not  add  one  pin's 
worth  to  the  entire  volume  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Nor  would 
this  wealth  be  contracted  by  the  unmaking  or  loss  of  any  dollars. 
Least  of  all  would  the  nation's  wealth  be  contracted  by  the  un- 
making of  "made"  dollars  which  are  not  dollars  at  all,  but  merely 
stock,  or  certificates  of  ownership  of  certain  property.  The  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
may  aid  one  class  to  prey  upon  the  other  and  thereby  affect  pro- 
duction, but  the  nation's  wealth  does  not  expand  or  shrink  as  this 
medium. 

Lawson  evidently  labors  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
dollar  possesses  its  exchange-value  because  it  is  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Lawson  of  all  men  should  have  known  that  the  ex- 
change-value of  a  dollar  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  gold  or 
redeemable  in  gold. 

Lawson  may  not  be  a  believer  in  "fiat"  money,  but  his  reason- 
ing shows  him  to  be  one.  Hence,  Lawson  states  that  "he  (*B*) 
knows,  further,  that  his  $10,000  cannot  be  expanded  nor  con- 
tracted." If  "B"  knows  this  then  he  know^s  a  thing  which  it 
would  be  useful  for  him  to  forget.  For,  though  $10,000  always 
remain  $10,000,  their  purchase  power  expands  or  contracts  as 
the  prices  of  commodities  fall  or  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
even  the  government  can  change  "the  relation  of  this  $10,000,  to 
any  of  the  other  money  of  the  people  which  is  in  circulation"  or 
out  of  it,  Lawson  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  govern- 
ment can  enhance  the  purchase  power  of  this  $10,000  and  of  all 
money  is  good  for  "B,"  the  Western  farmer,  burying  of  money  is 
purchase  power  by  refusing  redemption  in  gold  or  making  it  dif- 
ficnit. 

We  draw  different  conclusions  from  those  of  Lawson  from  his 
illustration.  "B"  puts  the  $10,000  into  The  Bank.  An)rthing 
wrong  in  that  ?    Lawson  claims  that  thereby  "B"  puts  the  $iO|00O 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  unscrupulous  "system."  What  else  can  he 
do?  Bury  the  money  in  the  ground?  Well,  if  burying  of  his 
money  is  good  for  "B,"  the  Western  farmer,  burying  of  money  is 
good  for  the  whole  A,  B,  C,  of  farmers  of  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. But  what  results  will  follow :  A  contraction  in  the  medium 
of  exchange  must  ensue,  which  "B"  and  other  farmers  will  find 
out  to  their  detriment  when  selling  their  products  or  paying  the 
interest  and  principal  on  their  mortgages.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
more  contracted  the  currency  becomes  the  easier  it  is  for  a  "sys- 
tem" to  secure  control  of  it.  That  is  all  there  is  of  merit  in  the 
Bryan's  economics.  But  this  prophet  of  expanded  currency  has 
found  out  by  this  time  that  the  expansion  of  the  currency  merely 
changes  the  ways  of  Providence,  but  the  "system  gets  there." 

Hence  we  find  "B"  at  the  mercy  of  some  "system"  whether 
or  no  he  deposits  his  money  in  The  Bank. 

What  of  The  Bank? 

Lawson  claims  that  "  a  careful  study  of  his  illustration  will 
clearly  show  that  the  foundation  of  this  transaction  was  The 
Bank's  putting  in  jeopardy  the  $3,300  of  B's." 

What  would  Lawson  have  The  Bank  do?  It  must  invest 
the  money  somehow.  Jeopardy?  It  seems  that  the  mine  was 
worth  $3,300  or  "C"  would  not  have  paid  that  sum  for  it.  But 
admitting  a  margin  of  risk,  the  bank  can  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
total  gain  to  the  depositors  exceeds  the  total  loss  and  that  there  is 
enough  insurance  to  cover  the  risk.  ^ 

A  careful  study  of  Lawson's  illustration  has  convinced  us 
that  the  crucial  moment  is  not  when  the  bank  loans  $3,300  to  "C" 
but  when  "B"  pays  to  "C"  $10,000,  each  redeemable  in  gold  for 
"C's"  stock  whose  par  value  is  $10,000,  but  whose  actual  ex- 
change-value is  only  $3,300.  It  is  evident  that  "B"  is  "done"  by 
"C"  out  of  $6,700.  "  The  more  chump  he,"  will  you  say.  "What 
business  has  he  to  speculate?"  But  what  do  you  want  "B"  to  do? 
In  this  instance  he  bought  a  mine.  "It  is  speculation,"  you  will 
protest.  But  all  business  is  speculation,  more  or  less.  "B"  is  a 
typical  middle-class  man.  If  he  should  leave  stocks  alone,  not 
speculate  in  real  estate  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  "B".and  the  whole 
class  of  "B*s"  might  as  well  abdicate  here  and  now.  Evidently  tho 
thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  deposit  their  savings  in  the  "System's" 
Bank  and  hire  themselves  out  to  the  "system."  This  fate  must 
eventually  overtake  the  tribe  of  "B's"  anyhow.  Still  we  should 
not  expect  "B"  to  "rush"  fate. 

The  analysis  of  Lawson's  economics  has  been  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  expected.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to 
analyze  erroneous  theories  than  a  bewildering  confusion  of  asser- 
tions that  cannot  stand  separated  nor  hang  together. 

We  can  now  patiently  wait  for  the  "remedy"  announced  by 
Lawson  with  such  fanfaronade.  Henry  L.  Slobodin. 


Letters  of  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer. 

LETTER  NO.   IV. 

Chicago,  111.,  May  i,  190-. 
My  Dear  Katherine: 

THE  night  is  ''cold  and  dark  and  dreary;  it  rains,  and  the 
wind  is  never  weary,"  and  I  am  going  to  end  one  of  the 
gloomiest  days  I  have  ever  known  by  telling  my  woes  to 
you.  The  sky  was  ominous  and  overcast  all  day  long,  and  it  was 
not  much  comfort  to  know  that  "behind"  the  clouds  the  sun  was 
still  shining,  which  reminds  me  of  the  "prosperity"  cant  the  capi- 
talist newspapers  feed  us  working  people — ALL  on  the  other  side. 

The  "Skin"  Department  was  constantly  lined  with  a  stream 
of  the  "Maimed,  the  Halt  and  the  Blind,"  who  came  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  (  ?)  of  the  company's  lawyers.  "Our" 
assistant  attorney  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  County  Hospital 
with  one  Peter  Piper,  a  truck-man,  who  was  injured  while  cross- 
ing one  of  the  chutes,  which  was  so  rickety  that  it  gave  way, 
precipitating  him  across  one  of  the  sheep  pens,  thirty  feet  below, 
and  breaking  his  back.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  LejEral  Department 
that  if  Peter  shuffles  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  without  signing  a 
release  for  the  company,  his  wife  or  brother  may  bring  suit,  as 
the  case  is  clearly  one  of  liability. 

And  so  Attorney  Karles  waits  at  Peter's  bedside,  ready  to 
greet  his  conscious  gaze  with  a  smile  full  of  brotherly  love^  and 
a  pencil,  with  which  to  have  him  sign  away  the  only  hope  of  the 
little  Pipers  for  an  education  and  the  "higher  life."  For  com- 
pulsory education  laws  don't  do  much  good  for  the  little  boy 
who  has  no  trousers.  The  demands  of  the  small  stomachs  are  apt 
to  be  considered  more  imperative  than  the  development  of  their 
minds,  and  School  Inspectors  eluded  that  the  children  may  earn 
clothes  for  their  backs  and  a  shelter  over  their  heads.  Poor  little 
Pipers  f 

We  received  a  call  from  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Phony  Bumpkin, 
Alderman  of  the  — eenth  Ward.  About  a  week  ago,  it  seems, 
while  one  of  "our"  guides  escorted  Mrs.  B.  and  a  friend,  by  whom 
she  was  accompanied,  throu^  the  various  departments  explaining 
the  wonders  of  the  plant,  a  linen  dress  which  she  wore  was  spotted 
with  lard  by  the  bursting  of  a  pipe.  The  line  of  "The^  Maimed, 
the  Halt  and  the  Blind"  was  waylaid  outside  the  Law  Office, 
in  order  that  we  might  s)rmpathize  in  private  with  Her  Lady- 
ship, and  our  attorney-in-charge  assured  her  deferentially  that 
the  check  for  $50.00  which  the  company  presented  to  her  was 
only  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected.    She  explained  that  while  she  did  not  need  it  and  the 
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gown  could  be  cleaned,  she  deemed  it  no  more  than  right,  etc., 
etc.,  and  drove  majestically  away  in  her  carriage. 

She  was  immediately  followed  by  a  young  workman,  who  said 
he  was  twenty-eight,  but  who  looked  much  older.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  gates  on  one  of  the  freight  elevators,  his  right 
loot  had  been  mashed  and  consequently  amputated  two  months 
ago.  Immediately  upon  his  appearance  the  attomey-in-charge 
became  so  busily  engaged  among  his  papers  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  noticed  the  young  man  at  all.  As  the  moments  passed, 
the  poor  fellow  grew  more  painfully  timid  and  nervous,  and 
finally,  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of  subjection,  signed  a  state- 
ment releasing  the  company  from  liability  for  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $10.00. 

This  much  have  I  learned  positively,  my  dear;  if  you  want 
to  gain  anything  from  a  corporation,  don't  say  you  NEED  it, 
nor  that  it  is  right  and  just  that  you  should  have  it;  but  rather 
that  you  have  more  money  than  you  can  use — and  then  demand 
it  anyway,  and  in  all  probability  you  will  get  all  you  ask  for — 
particularly  if  your  father  is  an  alderman  or  a  railway  official. 

One  cannot  but  observe  that  the  old  axiom  applying  to  War 
has  been  altered  in  the  minds  of  men  to  read  "All  is  fair  in  bus- 
iness;" nor  can  one  help  noting  the  close  relation  between  the 
two.  After  all,  business  is  merely  a  more  refined  method  of  war, 
whereby  men  become  the  masters  of  their  fellowmen,  not  by 
physical  superiority,  but  through  possession  of  those  things  where- 
on their  lives  depend.  And  surely  no  king  is  so  powerful  as  he 
who  holds  the  needs  of  men  I 

But  as  I  was  saying  "our"  unspoken  motto  is  "All  is  fair 
in  business."  It  is  the  legitimate  (?)  occupation  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  so  everything  is  made  for  profit,  instead 
of  for  use,  or  primarily  for  profit,  and  only  secondarily  for  use. 
Profit,  not  money,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Perhaps  you  remember  reading  in  the  newspapers  a  few  years 
ago,  of  the  sudden  exposure  of  underground  pipes  that  a  Chicago 
Packing  Company  had  secretly  laid  and  connected  with  the  city 
mains,  in  order  to  obtain  their  water  without  paying  for  it,  and 
in  this  way  robbing  the  city  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
Of  course  you  do  not  remember  that  anybody  was  punished  for  it  I 
No?  Well,  neither  do  I;  nor  does  any  one,  for  nobody  was  pun- 
ished. There  are  a  good  many  more  thieves  out  of  jails  than  there 
are  in  them;  but  they  are  among  our  most  "esteemed  citizens," 
and  none  of  them  ever  stopped  at  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  As 
an  observing  writer  said  a  short  time  ago, 

"A  man  goeth  to  jail  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread, 

And  to  Congress  for- stealing  a  Railroad." 

But  to  continue  the  story  I  started  out  to  tell  you.  There  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  Graham  &  Company  for  about  five  years. 
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a  young  man  called  Franz  Ellsworth,  a  collector,  who  called  on 
our  customers  in  certain  Indiana  towns.  This  young  man  has  no 
father  or  mother.  Three  years  ago  he  married  a  girl  from  one 
of  these  towns,  and  set  up  housekeeping  on  $12.00  a  week.  It 
does  not  take  much  bravery  to  make  a  man  a  soldier  in  our  land 
of  perfected  man-killing  equipment,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
love,  and  a  lot  more  of  courage  and  ignorance  to  induce  a  man 
to  try  to  keep  house  on  $12.00  a  week. 

The  first  year  a  baby  came,  and  another  six  months  ago,  since 
when  the  young  father  has  divided  his  attention  between  taking 
care  of  Baby  No.  i,  who  had  the  whooping  cough,  and  devising 
ways  and  means  with  which  to  meet  the  new  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. He  had  already  given  $50.00  out  of  money  collected  for 
the  company  to  the  matron  of  the  Mercy  (?)  Hospital,  who  de- 
manded payment  in  advance,  hoping  that  a  little  care  might  save 
his  Mary's  life.  But  she  grew  better  and  worse,  arfd  worse  and 
better  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  until  her  husband's  resources  were 
completely  exhausted.  He  had  appropriated  over  $100.00  of  the 
company's  money,  and  was  forced  to  send  false  reports  to  the 
house.  But  "Murder  will  out,"  and  he  was  bound  to  be  caught 
between  the  press  for  funds  at  home  and  our  demands  for  pay- 
ment from  our  customers,  before  he  could  possibly  pay  it  back. 

The  blow  fell  to-day,  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Fates.  His  wife  then  learned  the  situation  for  the  first 
time,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  boring  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  with  a  recital  of  her  woes.  There  were 
doctor  bills,  and  baby  clothes,  and  rent,  and  the  "Poor  Man's 
Friend,"  who  had  loaned  her  husband  $40.00  at  the  rate  of  $10.00 
a  month,  and  for  which  she  had  receipts  showing  payments 
amounting  to  over  $60.00.  But  the  "Poor  Mian's  Friend"  was  in- 
sistent in  demanding  his  principal.  She  deluged  the  attorney  with 
her  tears,  while  I  sniffled  in  silence  over  my  Remington,  over  the 
sorrows  of  the  Poor ! 

0  yes ;  I  know.  It  sounds  as  though  I  were  upholding  crime 
and  extravagance.  Of  course.  Poor  people  have  no  business  in 
hospitals !  Nor  in  having*  babies  I  Or  wives  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter !    All  a  poor  man  ought  to  want  is  WORK ! 

1  am  not  as  strong  as  I  was  five  years  ago,  Katie,  dear,  and 
I  am  usually  a  rag  by  five  o'clock.  You  know  how  hard  I  have 
struggled  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  to  reach  the  Heights; 
how  I  addressed  envelopes  during  the  day,  and  practiced  my 
music  in  the  evening ;  made  out  bills  while  I  studied  stenography ; 
hammered  my  Remington  all  day,  and  prepared  myself  for  the 
university  at  night,  and  how  I  worked  my  way  through  two  years' 
study  there.  And  you  know,  too,  that  it  was  because  my  life 
has  been  one  long,  never-ending  eflfort  to  progress  that  I  have 
been  able  to  gain  a  few  rounds — ^a  very  little  of  learning,  the 
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world  would  say.  And  the  price  that  I  have  paid  is  health  and 
strength. 

I  am  tired  in  the  morning,  often,  Katie  dear,  and  only  more 
tired  at  the  close  of  the  day.  And  now  that  I  have  so  little  strength 
to  add  to  the  treasure  stores  I  have  gathered  at  such  cost,  I  fear 
to  see  them  slowly  slipping  from  my  grasp. 

It  is  not  the  loss  of  fortune  that  constitutes  tragedy;  not 
Death,  nor  the  defeat  of  an  army ;  nor  kings  overthrown !  It  is 
the  toiling  man  and  woman,  old  at  twenty-five ;  the  daily  death  of 
sweet  desires,  of  natural  impulses ;  of  longings  crushed ;  the  grow- 
ing soul,  without  room  for  growth ;  the  mechanical  effort ;  the  f or- 
getfulness  of  everything,  save  work  and  bread  and  sleep;  and 
work,  and  bread,  and  sleep,  until  the  final  curtain  falls! 

Something  is  wrong  somewhere,  dearie  I  Something  is  wrong ! 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is;  but  the  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and 
misery  in  the  world,  prove  to  us  that  the  wrong  is  there !  Show 
us  that  there  is  something  better,  nobler,  happier  than  the  society 
of  to-day,  and  the  society  of  yesterday.  Harmony  and  happiness 
crown  all  efforts  made  along  natural  laws,  and  a  society  that  pro- 
duces wars,  prisons,  poverty  and  prostitutes,  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
is  not  based  upon  those  laws. 

If  there  is  plenty  for  all,  surely  the  man  and  woman  who 
toil  should  have  enough !  Something  is  wrong  somewhere,  dearie ; 
but  I  am  too  tired  this  evening  to  try  to  think  it  out.  This  much 
only  do  I  know.  They  tell*  us  the  country  is  * 'afflicted  with  over- 
production," and  I,  who  have  worked  always-,  have  need  of  many 
things. 

You  may  overlook  a  dismal  letter  this  time,  but  I  have  a 
bad  headache ;  and  throbbing  temples  would  make  anybody  pessi- 
mistic. 

Teddy  was  over  last  night,  and  we  read  Browning  together. 
Browning  was  right,  after  all : 

"What  is  the  use  of  the  lips'  red  charm. 
The  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm. 
Unless  we  use,  as  the  Soul  knows  how. 
The  earthly  gift  for  an  end  divine!" 

Had  he  ever  heard  of  the  women  who  toil,  of  the  women  machines, 
who  work  until  they  are  thrown  to  the  junk  pile,  I  wonder? 
"A  Lady  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow !" 

It  is  not  riches  I  want;  nor  power;  nor  yet  fame!  It  is  to 
make  work  a  means,  and  not  the  end  of  living;  to  have  a  little 
play  among  the  toil ;  to  watch  the  sun  rise  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning;  to  see  the  spreading  of  leaves,  and  the  growing  of 
flowers ;  to  progress  a  little,  instead  of  losing  a  little ;  to  be  able 
to  pause,  amid  our  hurry-ever,  to  rest  and  dream  awhile! 

A  thousand  tender  wishes,  and  a  thousand  tender  kisses,  from 

N         Your  loving  Mary. 
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LETTER  NO.  V. 

CREDIT  DEPARTMNT, 

Chicago,  111.,  June  19,  190-. 
My  Dear  Kate: 

Your  letter  came  yesterday  telling  me  of  the  nice  little  bank 
account  your  accommodating  Uncle  Benjamin  left  you  when  he 
said  farewell  to  the  troubles  of  his  little  grocery  store — and  I  have 
been  happy  ever  since.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  very  comfortable 
sum  to  a  young  woman  who  is  working  her  way  through  a  course 
at  the  university,  and  I  mean  to  see  that  you  use  it  in  smoothing 
the  path  to  this  darling  ambition. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  ridiculous, 
and  absolutely  oj^osed  to  the  principles  of  Democracy,  and  that 
for  the  daughter  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  be  bom  three 
hundred  times  a  millionaire  is  as  foolish  as  for  the  people  to  per- 
mit the  sons  of  kings  to  become  themselves  kings — ^bom  into  the 
throne — in  the  "barbarous  days  of  old."  Any  sort  of  an  unearned 
income  is  only  another  word  for  theft,  for  somebody  sowed  the 
seed,  for  another  to  reap  the  harvest — and  represents  somewhere 
an  unpaid,  unrecompensed  worker  in  the  world,  defrauded  of 
his  rights! 

But  a  young  woman,  like  you,  who  has  worked  years  for  a 
wholesale  hardware  company  that  keeps  fourteen  spies  in  its  em- 
ploy to  record  the  work  accomplished,  the  social  relations,  the 
degree  that  an  applicant  for  work  needs,  or  does  not  need,  work, 
a  company  that  "docked"  you  for  half  an  hour,  when  you  were 
one  second  late  in  the  morning,  and  kept  you  working  two  or 
three  nights  a  week,  with  no  extra  pay,  and  used  cyclometers 
attached  to  their  typewriters,  to  make  you  work  the  faster,  whose 
vice-president  ushered  you  into  a  pew  at  church  on  Sunday,  and 
couldn't  see  you  at  all  on  Monday — and  that  declared  48  per 
cent  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year — certainly  has,  in  the  pocket 
of  somebody  else  in  the  world,  an  unpaid  income !  And  so,  dear, 
do  not  feel  any  scruples  about  taking  the  few  hundred  thdt  will 
mean  so  much  in  your  struggle  for  an  education.  Don't  be  foolish 
and  stay  through  the  summer  unless  you  take  botany,  boating,  and 
another  course  that  will  keep  you  out  doors  as  mudi  as  possible. 
It  don't  make  much  difference  how  many  studies  you  take,  but 
what  you  get  out  of  them,  that  figures  in  the  long  run.  A  rounded 
life  is  the  better  life,  and  it  is  as  unfortunate  to  run  all  to  brains 
as  it  is  to  develop  only  in  body.  Mind  and  muscle  should  go 
hand  in  hand  to  make  a  perfect  man  or  woman,  and  I  only  see 
my  mistake  since  I  have  begun  to  l^se  the  more  precious  of  the 
two. 

I  am  up  in  the  Credit  Department,  taking  the  place  of  one 
of  the  girls  Who  is  sick  to-day.  And  while  I  wait  for  my  dicta- 
tion, I  will  endeavor  to  get  a  few  lines  off  to  you. 
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I  am  in  disgrace  this  morning,  for  I  was  ten  minutes  late  in 
getting  to  the  ^ce.  The  timekeeper  checked  me  in  with  a  blue 
pencil;  the  office  door  was  locked,  and  I  was  compelled  to  stalk 
throu^  the  Departments  on  the  first  floor  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  hundred  pairs  of  rebuking  eyes.  I  will  confess  to  you  why 
I  was  so  unusually  remiss.  Teddy  took  me  to  a  Thomas  concert 
last  night,  and  I  got  home  at  about  12:00  p.  m.,  and  as  a  result 
am  utterly  worn  out  this  morning.  I  rose,  however,  at  almost 
the  usual  time,  took  my  cold  plunge,  swallowed  a  bit  of  toast  and 
coffee,  and  tore  madly  down  to  catch  the  first  car.  I  caught  it ; 
leaned  comfortably  against  the  carpet  cushions  (?)  in  the  comer 
and  fell  asleep.  I  forgot  to  get  oflf  at  the  proper  comer,  was 
roused  by  the  jolting  at  the  car  barns,  and  had  to  walk  back 
eight  blocks  to  transfer.  It  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility  for 
me  to  go  out  in  the  evening  and  work — ^as  I  have  to  work  here — 
the  day  after. 

Last  week  one  of  the  girls  fell  asleep  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  Friday  evening,  when  Teddy  came  over,  Sally  found  me  dream- 
ing peacefully  on.  my  bed,  where  I  had  lain  down  to  rest  a  few 
moments  before  dinner. 

Mr.  Ralston  is  getting  his  correspondence  into  shape  to  dic- 
tate to  me,  so  no  more  for  the  present.  I  give  you  below  a  sam- 
ple of  his  letters;  also  his  manner  of  enunciating: 

''eeipt-chur-favo-rof -fifth.  We  wan-tchn-t'distmctlj-iinderatan'-we^re* 
no-tin-business-f e-rour-  'ealth.  'fyon-can  't-payf er-tnUsas-thejoom-dne,  we  HI- 
pu-tchu-on-iiour-C.O.D.  lifl-tor-refuBe-to-flll-yer-ropderB.  WE-WAN-TOUB- 
MONET,  'nd  we  WAN-TIT-QUICK  I  'fwe-dont-ge-tour-money-by-return- 
nudL  'ell-put  th'accoan-tin-th-handsof-yoii-rattoniey.  Free't-  Jonee-Why 
don^chn-waDi8wer-roan-8of-the....eenth  f  'ifyou-can't  answer-rour-Ietter- 
B  we  'U-getta-manin-yer-place-thut-can.  FoUow-wou-rinstruction-eor-resign- 
en-that  QUICK  I  We 're-charging  th'  F.  E.  Davi-Baecount-tyon-becaiiBe  yon 
wont-e'llect  'N-we've-puttchar-friend-Mister-BazzoMon-na-C.  O.  D.basia- 
He-was-zacorrd-tho  privil  'ge-g-of-buyin-f ro-mua-  bu-twe-don  'twaa-tis-forder- 
sif -fee-cap  t-pay-  'is-biU-epromptly. ' ' 

If  you  are  able  to  make  this  out,  you  will  have  a  fair  sample 
of  the  way  the  Credit  Department  writes  to  its  customers,  and 
the  kindly  interest  (  ?)  it  takes  in  the  employees. 

I  wrote  a  letter  for  Mr.  Ralston  this  moming  to  a  man  who 
complained  at  having  to  pay  for  fifty  pounds  of  beef,  when  he 
only  received  42  pounds,  saying  that  when  he  sold  cattle  to  the 
Packing  Company,  he  not  only  had  to  pay  the  freight,  but  was 
only  paid  for  what  the  cattle  weighed  here. 

You  see,  when  a  farmer  ships  to  this  point  we  pay  him  the 
market  price  (made  by  us),  and  when  we  ship  back  to  hi3  town, 
or  to  him,  we  weigh  the  meats,  and  he  pays  for  what  we  think 
our  weights  are — ^here  at  the  plant  If  he  refuses,  we  ship  him 
no  more  meats — and  naturally  (or  artificially)  he  goes  out  of 
business. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Company  is  in  this  Diepartment,  and 
known  as  the  Financial  Manager.    In  the  last  two  days  he  has 
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dictated  letters  to  me  borrowing  at  least  $900,000.00  for  four 
months  at  5}  and  6  per  cent  to  conduct  the  business  on.  So  you 
see  when  we  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  meat — and  6  cents  goes  to 
the  banker,  and — ^perhaps  10  cents  to  the  railroads,  and  some- 
thing as  taxes— and  PROFITS— for  the  FIRM— there  is  little 
wonder  that  we  don't  get  so  very  much  for  our  money ! 

Nearly  all  our  customers  are  practically  on  a  cash  basis,  be- 
cause the  highest  legal  rate  of  interest  we  dare  charge  on  ac- 
counts would  be  only  about  one-fifth  the  rate  we  charge  the  Pub- 
lic—in PROFITS. 

I  have  also  written  to  fifty  or  sixty  employers  this  morning, 
whose  names  were  furnished  the  company  as  references,  by  men 
applying  for  jobs.  Some  jof  these  applications  would  make  your 
heart  ache.  There  is  one  from  a  teamster,  aged  thirty-five,  who 
wants  a  place,  and  who  is  "willing  to  work  for  $6.00  a  week" ;  who 
has  "no  other  means  of  support,"  but  who  has  "a  wife  and  four 
children."  The  blanks  he  was  required  to  fill  out  covered  the 
history  of  his  life — twenty  years  of  hard  work — ^and  small  pay. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  factories  are  filling  up  with  little  chil- 
dren! For  even  the  Poor  Mian  must  eat!  Or  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Poor  Men  steal!  Six  dollars  a  week,  in  a  land  of  "Over- 
production" ! 

We  received  a  letter  from  our  Branch  House  Manager  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  this  morning,  enclosing  a  request  from  tiie  Ladies* 

Aid  Society  of  the Church,  asking  for  a  donation  of  two 

quarts  of  ice-cream,  or  some  canned  gocSs,  for  their  Sociable, 
which  will  take  place  tomorrow  evening.  Our  Branch  House 
Manager  advised  the  Ladies  that  he  would  refer  the  matter*  to 
Kansas  City,  who  were,  in  turn,  compelled  to  refer  it  to  us.  We 
will  reply  to  our  Kansas  City  Office  tomorrow,  to  write  to  our 
Birmingham  Manager,  to  say  to  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  that  we  regret  that  her  request  reached  us  too  late  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  being  of  service  to  the  Ladies,  etc.,  etc. 

I  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  spend  a  month  with 
you  during  the  hot  weather,  but  I  have  had  such  horrible  doctor 
bills  resulting  from  my  sickness  this  spring,  that  I  can't  aflFord  to 
take  a  vacation  this  summer,  much  as  I  may  need  it.  If  I  had 
any  faith  in  doctors,  I  might  try  to  get  a  good  tonic,  but  there 
would  be  sure  to  be  cause  for  another  big  bill.  My  experience 
with  a  medical  triumvirate  for  whom  I  worked  last  winter,  was 
not  calculated  to  increase  my  already  waning  trust  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

There  was  an  "Ear,  Nose  and  Throat"  specialist  (?) — only 
respected  because  of  his  exorbitant  charges ;  Dr.  Meyers,  out  for 
all  there  is  in  it,  and  Dr.  Jack,  young  and  honest,  who  gained  the 
usual  reward  of  virtue  by  being  frozen  out  shortly  after  I  left. 

When  he  couldn't  do  anything  for  a  woman,  he  told  her  so; 
and  if  he  did  not  understand  what  was  the  matter  with  a  man,  he 
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confessed  his  ignorance.  To  him  measles  were  measles,  and  small- 
pox was  smallpox,  whether  his  patient  was  a  pauper  or  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

Dr.  Meyers,  on  the  contrary,  called  tonsilitis  "sore  throat*' 
among  the  poor,  and  "incipient  diphtheria"  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich.  He  cured,  or  neglected  the  former,  and  quarantined  the  fam- 
ily of  the  latter  for  a  week,  called  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  ap- 
parently effected  a  wonderful  cure — or  prevented  a  serious  illness 
— and  sent  in  his  bill  for  $150.00  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Dr.  Meyers  used  to  give  box  parties  at  the  theater  every  few 
evenings — with  suppers  afterward  at  Rector's  or  the  Annex,  and 
confide  to  us  how  he  made  his  patients  pay  for  them — and  he 
generally  did. 

One  morning  a  pale,  weary  looking  womati  came  into  the 
office,  in  a  faded  pink  waist  and  a  shiny  figured  black  skirt  hiked 
up  about  three  inches  in  front,  and  sagging  painfully  in  the  rear. 
She  looked  just  about  as  I  would  very  likely  look  in  ten  years  from 
now,  if  I  married  Teddy  on  $15  a  week.  Doctor  Meyers  seemed 
to  take  little  interest  in  her  case.  He  said  he  had  half  a  notion 
to  turn  her  over  to  Dr.  Jack — ^and  I  wished  afterward  he  had — 
because  she  would  have  gone  out  just  $85.00  richer  than  she  did 
after  Doctor  Meyers  held  her  up. 

At  first  he  truthfully  diagnosed  her  case ;  sent  the  drug  clerk  out 
to  put  up  her  medicine;  made  out  her  bill  for  $5.00,  and  then 
Shifty  Sadie  handed  him  a  hundred-dollar  bill — and  waited  for  her 
change.  And  right  here  was  where  Dr.  M.  got  in  some  of  his 
best  work.  He  asked  her  additional  questions,  and  seemed  to 
grow  more  concerned  and  alarmed  at  each  of  her  replies.  He 
grew  so  grave,  in  fact,  that  the  poor  woman,  unable  to  endure  the 
suspense,  asked  if  she  was  worse  than  he  had  thought  and  whether 
or  not  he  could  cure  her.  After  he  had  worried  her  into  a  few 
tears,  he  grew  sympathetic  and  soothing;  said  he  thought  he 
could  bring  her  through  with  an  operation  (Mon  Dieu!  Of 
course!),  insisted  that  she  must  come  in  to  be  "treated"  twice  a 
week,  and  took  her  into  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  (the  operating 
room),  laid  her  on  the  table,  and  gave  her  four  or  five  electric 
shocks  with  a  marvelously  omnious  apparatus  then  and  there — 
to  clinch  the  scare. 

Convinced  of  the  gravity  of  her  case,  he  persuaded  her  to  buy 
a  small  battery  and  a  set  of  "Dr.  Meyers'  Ills  of  Women,"  gave 
her  enough  medicine  to  kill  an  army,  and  sent  her  home — or  work 
more  likely — with  just  $10.00  in  her  pocket. 

This,  Doctor  Meyers  says,  is  one  of  his  favorite  "roles."  So, 
you  see — added  to  my  own  experience — this  leaves  me  little  faith 
in  doctors — barring  dear  old  Doctor  Buckley — of  course.  The 
lunch  bell  has  rung — so  no  more  for  to-day.  A  great  deal  of  love. 
From  your  own,  Mary  E.  Marcy. 


After-Election  Work. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  each  socialist  campaign  begins  the  day  after  the 
election  that  closed  the  previous  one.  Nerer,  however,  was  this  so  true  as 
at  present.  The  campaign  that  has  just  closed  was  in  so  many  ways  a  cam- 
paign of  beginnings,  of  preparation  for  the  greater  tasks  that  lay  before, 
that  the  months  that  are  immediately  to  follow  must  in  many  directions  be 
filled  with  even  more  difficult  work  than  those  that  have  passed.  The  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1904  will  go  down  in  socialist  history  as  the  greatest 
campaign  of  agitation  ever  carried  on.  "We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a 
campaign  of  education  and  organization.  The  growth  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  largely  in  quantity.  It  is  for  the  socialists  of  America  to 
see  to  it  that  it  grows  as  rapidly  in  quality  during  the  coming  year.  Even 
faster  than  party  membership  has  grown  the  number  of  believers  in  social- 
ism. 

To  a  large  extent  organization  has  been  done  in  the  past  merely  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  work  of  agitation.  Only  when  the  traveling  speakers  have  found 
men  pressing  forward  for  membership  have  organizations  been  formed.  The 
work  of  organization  has  been  carried  on  only  in  a  sporadic  and  unsystemat- 
ic manner.  Little  isolated  locals  have  been  formed  which  will  probably  dis- 
appear almost  as  quickly  as  they  were  drawn  together.  This  has  been  to  n 
large  extent  the  usual  method  in  a  majority  of  states  even  between  electoral 
campaigns.  An  alleged  organizer  is  sent  out  on  one-night  stands,  who  makes 
a  soap-box  speech,  gathers  a  handful  of  men  together,  takes  their  names, 
collects  the  dues,  sells  a  little  literature  and  sends  in  a  charter  application. 
This  is  often  the  last  that  is  heard  of  the  local. 

It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  systematic  organization.  Yet  owing  to  the  fact  that  agiation  has  so 
largely  outrun  the  party  machinery  of  this  country,  such  urging  becomes  im- 
perative. Hustling  for  papers,  distributing  literature,  making  soap-box 
speeches,  talking  to  friends  and  neighbors  are  of  tremendously  fundamental 
importance.  Tet  after  all,  this  work  is  only  sowing  the  seed.  If  organiza- 
tion and  education  are  neglected  the  crop  may  perish  for  lack  of  care 
and  there  will  be  no  harvest  to  be  reaped.  A  mob  of  a  half  million  voters 
has  far  less  strength  in  the  battle  against  capitalism  than  50,000  organized 
workers. 
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In  the  Btining  days  ibat  will  soon  be  upon  us  the  army  of  the  proletariat 
must  be  drilled,  disciplined  and  ready  for  quick  concerted  action  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  encroachments  of  capitalism.  We  must  be  capable  of  setting  all 
our  forces  in  motion  simultaneously  when  needed,  of  concentrating  oui 
strength  when  necessity  demands,  of  reaching  every  comer  of  the  country 
in  instant  co-operation  when  such  tactics  are  more  effective.  All  this  de- 
mands organization  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  adopt  definite  systematic  methods  of  work.  A 
plan  which  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in  a  few  states,  and  there  is  a 
reason  back  of  its  success,  is  to  start  no  new  locals  save  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  unless  they  can  be  directly  connected  with  some  near-by  stronger  local. 
The  first  effort  of  the  State  organization  is  to  build  up  a  few  strong  organi- 
zations in  industrial  localities. 

When  these  have  become  practically  self-supporting  they  are  then  taken 
as  centres  from  which  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  immediately 
surrounding  territory.  An  organizer  is  sent  to  the  central  local  with  in- 
structions to  remain  there  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  ground  ade- 
quately. He  organizes  a  little  body  of  men  who  can  give  their  time  while 
the  organizer  is  at  work  in  visiting  the  localities  to  be  organized.  In  this 
way  there  are  several  workers  at  the  first  meeting  and  the  local  can  be  set 
firmly  upon  its  feet.  It  then  elects  delegates  to  the  central  organization  and 
is  then  at  once  tied  to  the  older  and  stronger  body.  In  this  way  few  locals 
are  lost  and  little  organizing  energy  wasted. 

This  plan  also  secures  a  much  better  membership.  It  vests  the  control 
of  each  organization  in  the  older  and  better  trained  Socialists.  This  is  a 
point  of  especial  importance  from  now  on.  The  Socialist  Party  is  no 
longer  a  thing  to  be  sneered  at.  Membership  in  it  no  longer  carries  a 
badge  of  disgrace  even  in  the  capitalist  circles.  It  has  become  feared  and 
therefore  respected.  It  is  moving  on  toward  victory.  It  is  inevitable,  there- 
fore, that  many  will  seek  to  attach  themselves  to  its  fortunes  in  the  hope 
of  being  dragged  along  with  it  to  success.  The  most  prominent  class  of 
these  hangers-on  will  be  disgruntled  office-seeking  politicians.  Not  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  Socialist  movement,  they  will  see  in  it  only  one 
more  opportunity  to  accumulate  goods  in  which  to  trade  across  the  political 
bargain  counter.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  a  man  comes  in  who  has  been 
prominent  in  the  party  machine  of  the  Democrats  or  Eepublicans  to  **keep 
him  on  ice"  for  a  few  months  and  not  place  him  in  official  positions.  To 
be  sure,  this  suspicious  attitude  may  be  easily  overdone.  When  it  is  ex- 
tended to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  occupation  a  test  of  membership  or  to 
give  rise  to  continual  internal  suspicions,  bickerings  and.  dissentions  we 
know  from  sad  experience  what  disastrous  results  may  follow. 

Still  another  class  will  seek  to  hitch  their  fortunes  to  our  car.  All 
those  who  have  any  disagreement  with  existing  conventionalities  will  claim 
to  be  kindred  spirits.  New  Thought  followers.  Christian  Socialists,  anti- 
vaccinationists,  free  lovers,  and,  in  short,  all  who  find  themselves  opposed  in 
their  particular  fad  by  any  existing  social  regulations  will  now  geek  to 
identify  themselves  and  their  cause  with  the  Sodalist  moTement    This  is 
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neither  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  these 
things.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  no  part  or  parcel  with  Socialism  and 
the  persons  who  seek  to  attach  them  to  the  Socialist  movement  are  simply 
fastening  barnacles  to  the  great  ship  of  social  revolution. 

A  word,  however,  with  regard  to  these  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Social 
conventions  per  se  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
the  presumption  is  in  their  favor,  especially  when  they  have  continued 
through  many  social  stages.  This  very  continuance  shows  them  to  have 
played  some  part  in  social  evolution.  The  Socialist  does  not  attack  insti- 
tutions for  the  mere  fun  of  overthrowing  them.  He  is  not  unconventional 
merely  because  the  majority  is  conventional.  He  is  not  "agin  the  govern- 
ment" merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  Socialism  attacks  those  features 
of  capitalism  upon  which  rest  the  exploitation  and  enslavement  of  the 
working  class.  The  battle  is  too  fierce  to  permit  of  dispersion  of  forces. 
Again,  every  feature  not  essential  to  the  main  fight  affords  grounds  for 
dissention.  The  fewer  and  more  fundamental  the  principles  upon  which  we 
unite  the  more  compact  and  far-reaching  the  union. 

EDUGATIOK. 

With  agitation  and  organization  must  go  education.  Without  the  latter 
the  first  two  are  but  bare  skeletons.  Agitation  and  organization  do  not  make 
socialists.  They  certainly  do  not  make  intelligent  socialists  capable  of 
spreading  the  doctrine  of  socialism  or  of  acting  effectively  in  its  interest. 
Never  was  this  phase  of  the  movement  so  important  as  at  pr^nt.  Hundred! 
of  thousands  have  been  drawn  to  the  socialist  standard  by  discontent,  hatred 
of  former  party  affiliation,  or  chance  bits  of  socialist  propaganda.  These 
are  still  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  They  may  easily 
prove  a  source  of  disruption  and  an  obstacle  in  the  road  to  socialism  unless 
they  can  be  made  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  member  of  the  Socialist  party,  still  less 
every  man  who  votes  the  socialist  ticket  must  be  able  to  explain  the  mate- 
rialistic interpretation  of  history,  the  philosophical  place  of  the  class  stmg^ 
gle  in  social  evolution,  or  the  relation  of  surplus  value  to  economic  theory. 
He  should  however  know  something  of  the  historical  forces  back  of  present 
conditions,  and  why  they  lead  to  the  policy  and  tactics  peculiar  to  the  so- 
cialist movement. 

It  is  certainly  the  minimum  of  expectations  to  insist  that  those  who  act 
as  agitators  and  speakers  should  be  fairly  familiar  with  socialist  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  has  been  written  in  language  which  can  be  understood  by 
any  one  who  is  able  to  read  ordinary  journalistic  literature.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse save  laziness  for  the  socialist  speaker  qt  writer  who  does  not  familiarize 
himself  with  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  which  he  seeks  to  expound. 
Yet  it  is  still  easy  to  find  socialist  editors  who  publish  "dictionary  defini- 
tions" of  socialism  as  authoritative,  and  statistics  so  erroneous  that  the 
most  superficial  statistician  could  tear  them  to  pieces. 

We  often  boast  of  the  willingness  of  our  speakers  to  debate  with  oppon- 
ents.   It  is  fortunate  for  ni  that  oni  challengeB  afe  not  always  accepted. 
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We  have  listened  to  speeches  from  men  who  were  acting  as  official  organizers 
and  agitators  containing  errors  that  the  merest  tyro  in  capitalist  economics 
would  have  exploded.  Now  that  we  have  proven  oarselves  dangerous,  cap- 
italism will  no  longer  ignore  us,  but  will  soon  begin  to  utilize  all  the 
powers  of  prostituted  intellect  that  it  controls.  For  a  speaker  really  well 
grounded  in  socialism  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  any  opponent.  But 
conceit  and  ignorance  are  a  poor  armor  in  which  to  meet  even  the  defenders 
of  capitalism. 

Many  comrades  confuse  agitational  and  educational  material.  Five  cent 
propaganda  pamphlets  never  made  a  trained  socialist  worker.  These  are  for 
the  unconverted.  A  steady  diet  of  propaganda  literature  on  the  part  of 
aacialists  while  it  helps  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  hysterical  enthusiasm  tends  also 
to  create  a  superficial  conceit  that  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  any  serious  think- 
ing. 

SOME   SPSaAL   PROBLEMS. 

The  next  few  months  are  going  to  bring  on  several  pressing  problems. 
The  municipal  elections  next  spring  will  certainly  place  thousands  of  so*- 
cialists  in  ofSce  in  large  and  small  cities.  On  the  way  that  these  men  da 
their  work  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  social- 
ist movement.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  urging  the  necessity  ISt 
preparation  for  this  time  and,  fortunately,  steps  have  been  taken  that  will 
prepare  us  for  the  work.  No  time  should  be  lost  however  in  submitting  th^ 
municipal  programme  to  a  referendum  and  arranging  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  its  various  phases. 

We  also  wish  to  urge  once  more  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  municipal  sec- 
retary in  the  National  office.  To  be  sure  this  was  voted  down  at  the  Con* 
vention.  Xt  is  however  none  the  less  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  only 
question  is  when  we  will  realize  that  necessity. 

The  press  bureau  is  another  line  of  work  which  has  been  allowed  to  lie 
idle  during  the  campaign  because  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  giving  at- 
tention to  our  work.  It  should  now  receive  the  attention  of  the  socialist 
organization.  This  is  not  something  which  the  National  office  can  make  or 
unmake.  Its  success  depends  upon  the  number  of  socialist  Locals  which  are 
willing  to  make  the  small  payment  which  is  necessary  to  secure  matter.  AI' 
most  every  locality  has  some  weekly  paper  which  will  publish  the  matter  if 
it  is  paid  for,  and  this  is  much  the  cheapest  way  to  reach  two  or  three 
thousand  people  in  their  own  homes  each  week. 

Several  matters  concerning  the  national  organization  are  about  to  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum.  The  members  of  the  national  committee  which 
will  largely  determine  policies  and  tactics  for  the  next  three  years  wiU 
soon  be  chosen.  These  years  will  be  the  most  crucial  ones  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Socialist  movement.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  elected.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  comrades  with  as 
broad  an  outlook  upon  social  facts  as  possible,  and  who  also  are  capable 
of  planning  and  directing  the  campaign  of  education  and  organization  which 
lies  before  us.  Needless  to  say  that  they  should  be  men  of  experience  in 
the  Socialist  movement  and' not  new  recruits.    However  brilliant  the  letter 
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may  be,  they  must  for  some  time  at  least  lack  that  comprehendon  of  the 
Socialist  esprit  de  c^rps  and  general  attitude  which  the  German  eharaeterizes 
as  socialistUche  weltamchavung. 

The  work  lies  before  us.  Everything  is  ready^  the  working  class  of 
America  are  eager  to  know  more  of  Socialist  philosophy  and  to  work  for 
the  succ^s  of  Socialism.  Whether  they  are  enabled  to  do  this  in  the  most 
effective  manner  or  not  depends  upon  those  who  make  up  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  future  alone  can  tell  whether  we  are 
sufficient  unto  the  occasion. 


Oar  next  number  will  contain  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  the 
Socialist  vote  by  states,  with  discussion  of  the  results.  This  will  sive  Just  the 
Information  that  every  Socialist  will  want  for  reference  during  tne  next  four 
years. 


THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


At  least  one  knotty  jurisdiction  problem  among  the  national  trade  unions 
has  been  untangled.  The  solution  of  the  questi'^n  was  as  easy  as  rolling  o£F 
a  log,  although  it  was  not  accomplished  until  after  some  unneeesaary  fisht- 
ing  and  bad  feeling,  which  finally  gave  way  to  much  diplomacy,  mysterious 
conferences  and  the  unwinding  of  a  few  miles  of  red  tape.  The  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  the  Allied  Metal  Mechanics  have  set- 
tled their  differences  in  the  only  manner  that  they  can  be  settled — by  amal- 
gamating. There  never  was  any  good  reason  why  the  metal  mechanics 
should  have  a  separate  existence,  unless  it  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  few  gentlemen  to  pose  as  "great  labor  leaders,"  and  their  organization 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  formed  if  the  machinists  had  not  regarded 
themselves  as  quite  exclusive,  dontcherlmow,  when  the  bicycle  industry  be- 
gan to  flourish.  The  metal  mechanics  are  machine-tenders,  and  that's  about 
all  that  the  machinists  are  nowadays.  The  i^illed  craftsmen  are  gradually 
disappearing  and  making  room  for  the  handy  men  and  "monkey-wrench" 
mechanics,  who  were  regarded  with  more  or  less  scorn  by  the  proud  skilled 
man.  But  the  inventor  is  great  leveler  and  has  a  way  of  knocking  aristo- 
cratic notions  out  of  the  heads  of  those  workers  who  become  inflated  with 
their  own  importance.  After  bumping  up  against  the  development  of  our 
modern  capitalist  system,  the  machinists  suddenly  began  to  realize  that  the 
world  do  move,  that  old  methods  must  disappear  before  new  ones,  and  so 
they  entered  upon  an  era  of  expansion  along  industrial  lines  by  laying  claim 
to  all  workers  employed  in  machine  shops,  which  was  a  correct  position  to 
take.  But  while  the  I.  A.  M.  has  adopted  the  principle  of  industrialism, 
and  is  absorbing  kindred  crafts  to  strengthen  itself.  President  O'Connell 
and  some  of  his  friends  are  ardent  "autonomists"  when  it  comes  to  other 
trades,  and  have  supported  Gompers  and  his  narrow  policies  from  start  to 
finish.  It  might  be  added,  too,  that  with  probably  one  exception  there  is 
more  socialism  among  the  machinists  than  any  other  national  labor  organiza- 
tion, but  O'Connell  has  never  given  the  slightest  support  or  encouragement 
to  the  movement  that  has  become  so  popular  with  most  of  the  active  workers 
in  the  1.  A.  M.  in  every  industrial  center.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  national 
oflicex  who  is  so  thoroughly  out  of  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
his  own  organization  than  James  O  'Connelly  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  unless 
be  moves  forward  he  will  get  his  bumps  pretty  soon.  By  the  amalgama- 
tion O'Connell  becomes  the  captain  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
places  the  I.  A.  M.  well  to  the  front  among  the  large  organizations.  Another 
good  feature  of  the  merging  was  the  virtual  effacing  of  John  MulhoUand, 
president  of  the  metal  mechanics.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  almost 
constantiy  in  hot  water  in  explaining  away  scandals,  overcoming  factions 
that  arose  in  the  organization,  and  in  trying  to  resist  encroachments  of 
other  national  unions.  I  haven't  met  anyone  yet  who  has  been  able  to  give 
a  good  reason  why  Mulholland  became  prominent  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Fretty  nearly  everybody  agrees  that  he  would  have  made  a  great  hit 
in  the  theatrical  profession  as  a  matinee  idol  and  handsome  hero  who 
exposes  the  hellish  plots  of  villains  and  saves  the  beautiful  maiden  in  melo- 
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drama.    Maybe  Mulholland  will  yet  go  on  the  stage^  now  that  he,  is  out  of  a 
job  of  leading  labor  up  a  hill  and  then  down  again.    Let  us  hope  so. 

The  coming  year  seems  destined  to  become  historic  with  big  events  in 
which  the  forces  of  organized  labor  will  be  interested.  Combined  capital- 
ism,  unless  it  has  become  sane  enough  to  understand  that  this  year's  great 
increase  of  socialist  sentiment  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  that  pronounces 
the  doom  of  exploitation  and  oppression,  intends  to  open  a  campaign  of 
union-smashing  all  along  the  line.  It  is  not  likely  that  labor 's  rapid  progress 
toward  socialism  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  frenzied  finance.  "Wlien  tyranny 
becomes  drunk  with  power  it  simply  rushes  blindly  forward  and  over  into 
the  chasm  and  disappears.  The  edict  has  gone  forth  from  the  haunts  of 
capital  that  organized  labor  must  go,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  war 
that  has  been  waged  against  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the  Mahoning  val- 
ley since  last  summer  is  to  be  continued  wherever  lodges  exist  that  attempt 
to  dispute  the  arrogant  decrees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Carnegie  branch  of  the  octopus  has  set  aside  one  million  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  out  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  its  mills,  and  it  is 
stated  that  other  branches  of  the  combine,  and  even  some  of  the  independent 
concerns,  will  make  simUar  moves.  In  Chicago  the  vessel  owning  interests 
are  said  to  be  preparing  to  attack  the  unions  of  seamen,  and  in  Cleveland 
representatives  of  the  same  interests  have  declared  publicly  that  the  power- 
ful longshoremen's  union  is  to  be  killed  off  next  season.  Last  spring  they 
were  successful  in  destroying  the  masters'  and  pilots'  organization,  which, 
in  many  respects,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  so  far  as  skill  was  concerned, 
and  next  season  they  threaten  to  follow  up  the  advantage  gained.  Next 
year  also  the  agreement  in  the  anthracite  region,  under  which  the  operators 
have  been  chafing  ever  since  it  was  enforced,  runs  out  and  another  battle  is 
promised  there.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  also  printing  stories  to  the 
effect  that  certain  railways  Intend  to  make  efforts  to  ' '  throw  off  the  yoke ' ' 
of  the  brotherhoods,  while  the  running  fights  in  the  building  trades  will  be 
continued  along  the  lines  of  the  open  shop  crusades.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  National  Manufacturers '  Association  intends  to  make  an  onslaught 
against  union  labels  of  all  the  trades,  and  that  employers  everywhere  who 
have  heretofore  been  upon  friendly  terms  with  labor  organizations  will  be 
forced  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  fight.  The  war  of  extermination 
that  has  been  waged  against  the  metal  workers,  such  as  the  molders,  ma- 
chinists, metal  polishers  and  brass  workers,  etc.,  is  to  be  continued  and 
made  more  general,  while  the  teamsters,  especially  those  of  Chicago,  who 
have  long  been  feared  by  all  classes  of  employers,  are  in  for  a  struggle.  As 
far  as  1  am  able  to  learn  from  official  journals  and  discussions  with  national 
union  representatives  practically  all  the  organizations  will  be  on  the  de- 
fensive in  1905.  The  single  exception  will  probably  be  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  which  is  accumulating  a  war  fund  and  will  make  an 
aggressive  campaign  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day  in  all  the  job  printing 
plants  in  the  country  on  January  1,  1906.  The  proposed  move  of  this  or- 
ganization is  already  meeting  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Typothetae,  the 
employers'  combine,  which  is  being  backed  by  the  Parryites,  and  they,  too, 
are  collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  demands  of  the  print- 
ers. While  I  confess  to  being  somewhat  biased  in  favor  of  the  I.  T.  U. 
because  of  membership  in  that  organization,  still  a  fair  examination  of  the 
conditions  from  as  unprejudiced  standpoint  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  printers  will  win  their  fight  and  beat  the  employ- 
ers to  a  finish  if  the  latter  insist  on  forcing  trouble.  The  printers  are  well 
organized,  well  disciplined,  intelligent  and  progressive.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country  and  are  just  as  surely  at  present 
becoming  more  generally  represented  among  the  pioneers  of  socialism.  They 
know  what  they  are  up  against  and  will  strengthen  every  weak  point  in  their 
forces  before  plunging  into  an  engagement.    Of  course>  there  will  be  the 
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usual  number  of  local  strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  branehes  of  industry, 
and  thej  will  all  play  their  part  in  bringing  out  more  dearly  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  class  struggle  that  is  even  now  being  denied  by  some  of  our 
alleged  leaders.  The  rank  and  file  ia  bound  to  become  more  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  battle  along  political  lines  so 
auspiciously  begun  this  year,  as  well  as  making  every  effort  economically  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  Hving,  and  finally  abolish  the  system  that 
produces  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Bight  here,  as  we  are  receiving  the  election  returns  of  gains  for  the 
Socialist  party,  the  political  organization  of  the  working  class,  it  is  well  to 
utter  a  note  of  warning.  The  writer  has  personal  acquaintances  with  hun- 
dreds of  trade  unionists  who  voted  for  Socialism,  not  because  they  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles,  but  for  the  reason  that  their  sympa- 
thies were  in  that  direction  this  year  and  they  had  no  other  choice.  Many 
who  read  this  can  no  doubt  make  the  same  claim.  Now  comes  the  task  of 
holding  that  vote  and  adding  to  it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pursuing  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  education  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Every 
union  man  who  understands  the  principles  of  socialism  ought  to  consider 
it  his  duty  to  load  up  with  a  bundle  of  literature  whenever  he  goes  to  a 
union  meeting  and  spread  it  among  his  fellows;  and  he  ought  to  insist — ^in 
temperate  language,  of  course — upon  the  right  to  discuss  economic  questions 
under  the  rule  of  **go6d  and  welfare,"  not  in  an  objectionable  manner  or 
by  indulging  in  personal  attacks,  but  by  sticking  closely  to  principles  and 
bald  facts.  Don't  forget  that  the  most  important  and  effective  method  of 
spreading  the  light  is  to  pass  around  leaflets,  books  and  papers.  Support 
the  party  press  and  gather  in  subscribers.  Once  a  reading  man  becomes 
interested  in  our  literature  he  will  soon  stand  pat  for  socialism.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  at  this  juncture  to  safeguard  the  locals  and  branches  by  admit- 
ting only  applicants  who  are  clear-headed,  sincere  workers  for  socialism. 
Better  have  a  small  branch  or  local  of  harmonious,  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent men  than  a  large  one  composed  of  muddle-heads  and  office-seekers 
who  would  trade,  fuse  and  confuse,  and  sacrifice  the  party  to  gratify  their 
own  ambition.  Bemember  that  the  politician  and  grafter  will  now  cast  goo- 
goo  eyes  at  the  Socialist  party.  Beware  of  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty within;  we  will  have  hard  enough  battling  with  the  enemy  outside. 


SOCIALISM    ABROAD 


Germany. 


The  onlj  important  event  in  Germany  during  the  past  month  was  the 
National  Convention  at  Bremen.  In  the  report  which  was  made  bj  the 
party  officials  to  the  convention  we  learn  several  interesting  facta.  We 
note,  for  instance,  that  the  total  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  members 
of  the  socialist  party  for  their  activity  amounted  to  43  years  and  two 
months  imprisonment,  and  over  $5,000  in  fines.  At  the  present  time  Com- 
rade Rosa  Luxemburg  is  in  prison  for  ^^e  majeste. 

The  book-publishing  department  of  the  Vorw&rts  reports  a  business 
of  over  $75,000  and  a  profit  of  over  $8,000.  The  total  income  of  the  party 
amounted  to  about  $162,000.  This  sum  has  been  giving  the  old  poUtieal 
parties  considerable  distress,  as  it  is  a  larger  fund  than  even  they  have 
at  their  disposal. 

The  Congress  itself  was  of  less  pressing  interest  than  that  of  last  year. 
It  was  generally  felt  ihat  revisionism  had  been  so  thoroughly  dealt  with 
that  there  was  no  need  for  further  action.  The  most  important  subjects 
under  discussion  were  those  of  the  municipal  programme,  party  organiza- 
tion and  the  Schippel  case.  The  latter  was  a  discussion  concerning  the 
actions  of  Schippel,  who  had  been  rather  inclined  to  temporize  with  social- 
ist principles,  especially  on  the  tariff.  He  made  a  very  shifty  defense, 
and  while  no  demand  was  made  for,  his  resignation,  yet  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  will  leave  it  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  continue 
in  his  previous  tactics  or  whether  he  shall  give  up  his  seat  in  the  Beichstag. 

The  action  on  the  municipal  question  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  our  own  national  congress.  It  was  felt  that  the  working  out  of  a 
municipal  program  was  too  great  a  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  national 
convention  and  so  the  matter  was  deferred  for  further  consideration.  The 
proposal  for  a  municipal  program  was  in  its  details  also  very  similar  to 
the  one  which  is  now  out  for  discussion  in  America.  Just  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  national  convention  a  gathering  of  the  socialist  women  was 
held.  This  is  made  necessary  in  Germany,  since  in  many  of  the  German 
states  women  are  not  permitted  to  become  members  of  political  organiza- 
tiona  This  meeting  showed  great  activity  among  the  women  and  many 
plans  were  laid  for  further  work. 


England. 

The  English  socialists  are  somewhat  aroused  over  the  attempt  of  Keir 
Hardie  and  some  of  the  other  I.  L.  P.  leaders  to  revise  the  socialist 
philosophy  in  the  manner  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  Issue. 
Keir  Hardie  has  an  article  in  the  Nifieteenth  Century  on  the  International 
Congress  at  Amsterdam  which  is  so  full  of  misstatements  and  errors, 
both  as  to   doctrines  and   facts,  that  it  is  rousing  general  indignation. 
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Ineidentallj,  he  tells  ub  a  few  things  that  he  doee  not  know  about  the  origin 
and  present  condition  of  the  American  socialist  movement,  concerning  which 
we  may  have  something  to  say  in  a  later  issue.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
coold  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  get  into  such  a  splendid  fight  and  so 
has  a  characteristic  article  full  of  brilliant  antitheses,  cutting  witticisms 
and  poor  logic  in  the  Clarion,  This  is  replied  to  by  H.  M.  Hyndman  in 
a  masterly  exposition  of  the  socialist  philosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  emphasis  which  Comrade  Hyndman  lays  upon  the  movement  in  America 
as  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  Marxian  philosophy. 

England  seems  to  be  facing  one  of  the  worst  industrial  depressions 
known  for  many  years.    Justice  says  in  a  late  issue: 

"Everything,  then,  betokens  a  terrible  winter  in  front  of  us — a  winter 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  will  feel  the  pinch  of  want,  and  when  men 
will  return,  worn  out  by  a  fruitless  search  for  work,  only  to  find,  added 
to  the  weariness  of  their  bootless  tramp,  the  despairing  glances  of  their 
wives  and  families  who  know  far  too  well  by  bitter  experience  what  unem- 
ployment means  to  them  all.  The  enormous  powers  of  production  handled 
by  the  capitalist  class  for  their  own  profit,  to  be  stopped  when  the  wheels 
of  their  machinery  no  longer  turn  out  profit  for  them,  have  brought  about 
one  of  those  depressions  in  trade  which  have  become  periodical  under  the 
capitalist  i»7stem.  The  South  African  war,  the  Busso-Japanese  war,  and 
even  the  fiscal  controversy,  have  added  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the 
somber  and  terrible  canvas  which  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze. 
Many  work  houses  are  crowded  to  excess  and  accommodation  had  to  be 
found  for  some  of  the  applicants  in  the  corridors." 

The  S.  D.  F.  is  agitating  for  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  legislate  on  the  unemployed  question,  and  is  taking  advantage  of 
this  question  to  rouse  the  workers  of  England. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Pagan  vs.  Christian  Civiuzations.  By  8.  H.  Comings,  Charles  H. 
Kerr  4r  Co.    Paper,  105  pp,,  Twenty-five  Cents.    Cloih,  Fifty  Cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  more  a  symptom  of  thlDgs  that  are  doing  than  an 
accomplishment  in  itself.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  pamphlets,  that  in  plan 
and  general  character  should  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  literature  of 
social  evolution  during  the  next  few  years,  l^he  author  concerns  him- 
self with  the  one  problem  of  the  relation  of  education  to  social  facts  and 
forces,  and  the  individuals  taught.  He  describes  the  advantages  of  com- 
bining, doing  and  learning  in  the  schools,  and  gives  many  illiutrations  of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  these  d^ections.  Yet  after  all  he 
has  failed  to  understand  the  real  view-point  of  the  "New  Education," 
and  especially  its  social  position.  To  him  the  possibility  of  making  an 
educational  institution  '' self -supporting "  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  industrial  training  in  connection  with  education, 
whereas  every  attempt  to  accomplish  this  result  under  capitalism  has 
meant  the  surrender  of  the  essential  principles  of  freedom  in  construc- 
tive activity^  which  are  fundamental  in  the  "new  education."  So  it  is 
that  Armour  Institute,  Tuskegee  and  other  trade-schools,  which  are  but 
parodies  on  the  idea  after  which  the  author  is  striving,  are  praised  as 
examples  of  its  practical  working  out.  However,  the  book  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  contribution  to  a  field  in  which  there  is  all  too  little,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  help  to  suggest  that  some  ethers  follow  his  example 
rather  than  continue  to  re-write  for  the  thousandth  time  the  whole  philosophy 
of  socialism  within  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet. 

A    CONTRIBtJnON    TO    THE    CRITIQUE    OP    POLITICAL    ECONOMY,    by    Karl 

Macrx.    Translated  by  N.  I.  Stone.    International  Library  Publishing  Co. 
Cloth,  S14  pages,  $1.50. 

Four  years  ago  the  translation  of  one  of  Marx's  books  would  have 
been  hailed  as  an  "epoch"  in  the  socialist  movement.  Today  it  passes 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  flood  of  socialist  literature.  This  work  was  writ- 
ten in  1859  and  is  Marx's  contribution  to  the  money  question.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning  will  remember  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  our  very  first  numbers  by  Comrade  Hitch  and 
Comrade  Stone  on  the  money  question  in  which  both  drew  their  ammuni- 
tion from  this  book.  Marx  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  process  of 
exchange  similar  to  that  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  "Capital."  He 
finally  evolves  out  of  this  exchange  the  commodity,  money,  with  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  "In  the  process  of  exchange  all  commodities  are  related 
to  the  one  excluded  commodity  as  to  a  simple  commodity,  one  which  ap- 
pears as  the  embodiment  of  universal  labor-time  in  a  particular  use-value. ' ' 
He  falls  foul  of  the  quantity  theory  by  declaring  that  it  is  the  rise  or  fall 
of  prices  which  determines  how  much  money  will  be  used  and  not  the  amount 
which  causes  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.    "If  therefore  the  value  of  gold — 
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i.  e,,  the  labor-time  necessary  for  its  production  should  rise  or  fall — ^the  price 
of  commodities  will  rise  or  fall  in  inyerse  ratio.  In  inverse  ratio  or  corre- 
sponding to  that  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  remaining 
the  same,  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  gold  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
same  volume  of  commodities  in  circulation."  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  ffive  within  the  compass  of  the  space  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  book 
review  any  adequate  idea  of  Marx's  position.  There  is  no  writer  who  is 
harder  to  condense  and  all  attempts  which  have  ever  been  made  at  popu- 
larization are  admitted  failures.  The  latter  portion  of  the  work,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  the  medium  of  circulation  and  of  money,  gives  a  most 
valuable  survey  of  the  evolution  of  monetary  doctrines. 

Whoever  in  reading  this  book  omits  the  preface  or  the  appendix  will 
lose  something  of  very  great  value.  The  author's  preface  contains  the 
classical  statement  of  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history  which  has 
been  quoted  many  times  and  which  was  published  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
Beview.  The  appendix  consists  of  a  posthumous  writing,  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  great  work  of  which  ' '  Capital ' '  was  really  little  more  than  the 
beginning.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
searching  analyses  of  the  field  of  political  economy  ever  published.  To  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  economics  of  our  universities  at  the  present  time 
it  comes  with  something  of  a  shock  to  see  in  how  far  Marx  had  anticipated 
all  that  18  worth  while  in  these  later  writers  and  in  many  cases^how  he  has 
gone  on  beyond  even  their  present  position. 

The  translation  is  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  done. 

Ths  Cost  of  Somsthing  for  Nothing.  John  P.  Altgeld.   The  Bammerg- 
mark  Publishing  Company.   Cloth,  ISS  pp.  $1.00. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Governor  Altgeld 's  reputation  as  a  social  thinker 
will  be  particularly  strengthened  by  this  book.  We  are  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  the  sources  in  which  it  has  been  most  highly  praised.  The  very 
daily  papers  which  hounded  him  to  his  death  have  been  profuse  in  their 
admiration  of  the  book. 

The  central  thought  is  that  a  person  who  seeks  to  get  somothing  for 
nothing  will  thereby  injure  himself,  and  that  Fate  visits  a  retribution 
upon  those  who  outrage  moral  laws.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  Governor  Alt- 
geld to  state  the  proposition  in  quite  this  bald  theological  form.  Yet 
this  iSj  after  all,  the  impression  which  the  book  gives,  and  this  is  so  at 
war  with  much  of  what  he  has  said  elsewhere  that  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  had  he  lived,  there  would  have  been  some  important  changes  and 
additions  to  the  work  before  it  reached  publication.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  tliat  anti-social  activity  has  a  psychological  reaction  injurious  to  the 
individual,  but  to  preach  this  as  a  means  of  securing  right  social  actions 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  cause  the  plotter  of  injurious  social 
activity  to  consider  that  so  indefinite  and  uncertain  a  penalty  will  prob- 
ably never  reach  him.  Anyhow  it  is  only  to  be  visited  on  later  genera- 
tions and  one  can  easily  say  "apres  moi  le  deluge"  and  go  on. 

This  philosophy  is  applied  in  a  series  of  short  essays  to  such  subjects 
as  Bailway  Magnates,  Standard  Oil  Company,  Newspapers,  Bankers,  Law- 
yers, West  Point,  etc.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the  one  on  newspapers. 
After  showing  how  the  old  system  of  newspaper  management  produced 
men  of  the  Greely-Bennett  type.  He  shows  how  the  newspaper  ceased 
to  be  an  individual  responsible  enterprise  and  "became  a  machine,  a 
great  entity  that  had  an  existence,  a  voice  and  an  influence  separate  and 
apart  from  the  men  who  made  it.  By  degrees  it  swallowed  the  men  who 
fed  it. 

"Prom  that  moment  it  began  to  destroy  character.  It  was  the  news- 
paper that  talked  not  the  man.  Instead  of  developing  strong,  open-faced 
men,   it  tended   to   develop   sneaks.    Everything     was     anonymous.    The 
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writer  of  an  article  felt  no  personal  or  moral  responsibility.  All  the  world 
despises  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter.  No  honorable  man  woold 
think  of  writing  one;  yet,  so  far  as  the  writers  are  concerned,  the  great 
newspapers  of  to-d^y  are  mostly  a  collection  of  anonymous  letters,  and 
the  writers  are  reduced  to  the  low  level  of  anonymity." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  literary  style  of  the  book  is  a  model  of  terse, 
expressive  English.    Nothing  that  Altgeld  has  ever  written  has  been  other* 


Tlio  Fixtme  of  tlie  Ikiteniational  Socialist  Bavlew. 

In  Jvlj,  1900,  the  first  number  of  the  Intbbnational  Socialist  Bx* 
VIEW  was  issued.  It  has  long  sinee  proved  itself  an  unquestioned  success 
in  everything  except  the  financial  side.  It  has,  however,  from  the  start 
been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  co-operative  company. 
This  burden  has  been  carried  partly  from  the  small  margin  of  profit  on 
the  sales  of  other  literature,  partly  by  using  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  stock,  and  partly  from  direct  contributions.  The  subscription  list  has 
increaaed  to  some  Uttle  extent  since  the  magazine  was  started,  but  in  the 
effort  to  secure  more  subscribers  we  tried  &e  unsuccessful  experiment  of 
Allowing  stockholders  to  purchase  Bxvnrw  postcards  each  ^od  for  a 
year's  subscription  at  50  cents  instead  of  the  regular  subscnption  price 
of  $1.00.  The  result  has  been  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  our 
subscriptions  have  been  reduced  to  the  50-eent  rate  and  thus  the  income 
from  subscriptions  has  almost  been  cut  in  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  has  not  been  suf&cient  to  come 
anywhere  near  makinp^  up  for  this  loss.  The  reason  undoubtedly  is  that 
the  number  of  socialists  capable  of .  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
Bevixw  is  limited  and  that,  even  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  price  to  10 
cents  a  year,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  more  than  a  few  thousand 
readers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  active  and  best  informed  socialists  recog- 
nize the  Bkvikw  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  permanence 
of  the  sodalist  movement  in  the  United  States.  Its  mission  is  to  educate 
the  educators;  to  supply  those  who  already  read  and  talk  on  socialism 
with  ftresh  facts  and  fresh  ideas  to  be  put  by  them  into  such  popular  form 
as  their  varying  dreumstances  nuJce  advisable. 

La  view  of  all  this,  and  after  consultation  with  many  of  our  stock- 
holders^ it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  subscription  price  of  tho  Bkvtew, 
after  December  31,  1904,  $1.00  a  year,  without  discount  to  any  one.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  not  materially  reduce  the  number  of  readers,  while  it 
will  bring  financial  relief  in  the  way  of  increasing  receipts  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

Those  stockholders  who  are  anxious  to  interest  a  large  number  of  new 
readers  in  the  BEvnvir  will  still  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  in  as  many 
new  subscriptions  as  they  choose  at  50  cents  each  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber; after  that  date  the  invariable  subscription  price  will  be  $1.00  a  year 
to  all  alike. 

Books  of  Other  Pablishers. 

Our  co-operative  publishing  house  has  thus  far,  as  its  stockholders 
know,  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  ready  money  to  an  extent  that  has 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  has  been  needed.  What  we  have  accomplished  is  to  put 
the  prinei])al  standard  works  on  Socialism  within  reach  of  the  workeis  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  to  provide  in  the  Pocket  Library  of  Soeial- 
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ism  a  varied  assortment  of  propaganda  literature  prepared  on  scientifte 
lines  and  written  in  good  English.  What  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  is  to  carry  an  assortment  of  the  books  of  other  publishing  houses  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  Socialism.  The  obstacle  has  simply  been  that  to 
purchase  these  books  in  quantities  large  enough  to  get  wholesale  rates, 
more  capital  was  needed  than  we  have  had  at  our  disposal,  while  to  buy  th'e 
books  in  small  quantities  as  ordered  involves  more  hsibor  than  the  margin 
on  such  transactions  will  pay  for. 

If  we  carry  out  our  plans  for  putting  the  International  Socialist 
Beview  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  as  explained  above,  and  paying  off  the 
floating  debt,  as  explained  on  the  last  page  of  this  department,  we  shall 
for  the  first  time  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  handle  the  books  of  other 
publishers  to  advantage.  Full  announcements  will  be  made  when  the  debt 
to  outsiders  is  fully  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  we  have  arranged  to  offer  two  books  as  an  experiment,  and 
the  number  of  orders  received  for  these  will  guide  us  to  some  extent  in 
arranging  for  the  supply  of  other  outside  books. 

Mass  and  CIom,  a  Survey  of  Social  Divisions,  by  W.  J.  Ghent,  just 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York  and  London,  is  the  first 
work  on  the  class  struggle  from  the  viewpoint  of  International  Socialism  to 
appear  from  the  press  of  a  capitalist  publishing  house  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  really  a  notable  book.  We  will  not  in  this  department  anticipate 
the  editorial  review  to  appear  later;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mass  and 
Class  is  a  new  and  convincing  argument  for  Socialism,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  Socialist  and  every  investigator.  The  price  is  $1.35  by 
mail,  $1.25  by  express  at  purchaser 's  expense,  no  discount. 

Looking  Backward,  by  Edward  Bellamy,  is  a  picture  of  the  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  which  has  had  an  enormous  sale  and  is  still  in  active 
demand.  It  is  not  in  the  least  an  adequate  statement  of  the  ideals  of  So- 
cialism; the  author  was  quite  ignorant  of  Socialism  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
into  his  picture  of  a  future  society  he  introduced  various  restraints  upon 
individual  liberty  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
Socialism.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  one  of  immense  value  in  stimulating 
the  imaginations  of  those  who  can  not  conceive  the  world  as  being  in  any 
way  different  from  what  it  is  today,  and  it  is  easy  reading  for  those  who 
have  not  learned  to  study,  so  it  has  its  value.  We  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  we  can  supply  the  authorized  paper  edition,  handsomely 
printed  in  large  type,  at  fifty  cents  by  mail  or  forty  cents  when  sent  with 
other  books  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  add  that  the  Canadian  edition,  which  at  one  time  was  advertised  at  a 
lower  price,  can  not  legally  be  sold  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  copy- 
right. 

BebelB  of  tbe  Kew  Soath. 

This  new  novel  by  Walter  Marion  Baymond  is  published  November  10 
by  our  co-operative  publishing  house,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the 
time  this  issue  of  the  BsviEW  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  It  is  a  Socialiflt 
book,  but  that  is  not  its  only  recommendation.  It  is  a  novel  by  a  novelist 
who  understands  his  trade.  The  movement  of  the  story  is  rapid;  there  if 
action,  humor,  pathos  all  along,  and  the  careless  reader  will  not  lose  inter- 
est. 

Nothing  is  said  of  Socialism  till  the  story  is  far  advanced,  and  thni 
there  is  all  the  better  chance  of  getting  the  attention  of  those  whose  preju- 
dices have  kept  them  from  looking  into  our  literature. 

Those  who  have  received  their  impressions  of  Socialist  views  of  the 
marriage  question  from  caricatures  like  that  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Dixon 
will  be  surprised  at  the  absolutely  clean  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Baymond 's 
book.  Yet  there  is  nothing  conventional  nor  hypocritical  about  it.  Neither 
is  there  any  preaching;  the  author  is  no  novice  in  fiction  writing,  and  £e 
understands  his  trade  too  well  to  let  any  sermons  interfere  with  3ie  move- 
ment of  his  story.    The  scene  of  the  novel  is  in  Virginia,  and  the  people 
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in  it  are  not  imaginary  products  of  a  futare  civilization,  bnt  live  men  and 
women  of  to-day.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  merely  as  a  story,  and  it  gives 
a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  some  of  our  American 
Socialists. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  equal  to  many  recent  $1.50  novels.  It  con- 
tains 294  handsomely  printed  pages,  besides  five  half-tone  engravings  from 
original  drawings.  There  is  a  unique  cover  design  stamped  in  white  leaf, 
making  a  most  attractive  volume.    The  price,  postage  included,  is  $1.00. 

God  and  My  Neighbor. 

''Which  is  worse,  to  be  a  Demagogue  or  an  Infidel t  I  am  both.  For 
while  many  professed  Christians  contrive  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon, 
the  depravity  of  my  nature  stems  to  forbid  my  serving  either.'' 

This  little  taste  of  Blatchford's  book,  God  and  My  Neighbor,  may 
suggest  why  the  first  edition  has  already  been  exhausted  and  another 
printed.  It  is  not  a  book  on  Socialism,  but  on  religion,  and  it  is  not  an 
irreligious  but  a  religious  book.  Some  of  us  may  differ  with  Blatchf ord  in 
his  use  of  phrases;  we  mijrht  wish  he  would  put  a  larger  meaning  into 
the  word  God,  instead  of  discarding  it;  yet  thoughts,  after  all,  are  more 
important  than  words,  and  Robert  Blatchford  is  a  tninker  whose  help  is 
worth  having.  The  price  of  this,  his  latest  book,  is  a  dollar  in  cloth,  fifty 
cents  in  paper,  postage  included. 

Raising  tlie  Debt  of  the  Company. 

Less  progress  is  reported  this  month  than  last,  but  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. In  October  the  presidential  campaign  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
calls  for  campaign  funds  were  urgent  upon  the  very  ones  who  otherwise 
would  have  contributed  to  the  debt  fund.  The  receipts  to  October  31  have 
been  as  follows: 

Previously  acknowledged    $2,311.74 

H.  A.  Boyce,  Oklahoma  10.00 

A.  Schroeder,  Ohio   1.00 

Frank  Carrier,  Missouri 1.00 

George  D.  Sauter,  Missouri  (additional) 2.00 

C.  J.  Ericsson,  Montana  (additional) .70 

Albert  Smith,  Maryland    (additional) 2.00 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Whitney,  California   (additional) 20.00 

L.  P.  Gage,  Washington .50 

O.  D.  Teel,   Oregon   5.00 

James  C.  Wood,  Illinois  (additional)   5.00 

T.   G.  Roberts,  Illinois    2.00 

Alexander  Schablik,  Washington   (additional) 2.00 

L.  W.  Longmire,  Washington  (additional) .40 

J.  Stitt  WUson,  OUif omia 5.00 

Fred.  B.  Barrett,  Maine  (additional) 2.00 

Dr.  H.  Gifford,  Nebraska  (additional) 10.00 

C.  J.  Thorgrinson,  Iowa 20.00 

James  H.  Wells,  California  4.00 

Frank  Page,  Idaho  2.00 

George  E.  A.  Watson,  Ontario   1.22 

W.  8.  Burnett,  California  (additional) 2.00 

Philip  G.  Wright,  Illinois 2.00 

James  Boyd,   California    12.00 

U.  L.  Secrist,  Georgia  (additional) 2.50 

T.  J.  Maxwell,  Kansas  2.00 

Thusnelda  Peemoller,  Indiana    2.00 

Cliarles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  118.32 

Total    $2,548.38 
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The  offer  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  to  duplieate  the  contrihatioiL  of  dvery 
other  stockholder  will  hold  f[ood  until  December  31.  By  tiiat  time  the 
contributions  should  be  sufficient  to  cancel  the  entire  floating  debt  to  non- 
stockholders. Only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  have  as  yet  con- 
tributed anything,  and  some  of  the  heaviest  contributions  thus  far  htTe 
come  from  those  whose  ability  to  pay  is  far  less  than  that  of  others  who 
have  done  littie  or  nothing. 

This  appeal  is  no  sense  a  wail  of  distress.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  co-operative  company  is  better  than  ever  before.  If  it  were  to  discon- 
tinue publishing  the  Bxvisw  and  continue  the  publication  of  books  on  a 
'' business  basis,"  publishing  such  as  would  sell  most  readily  instead  of 
such  as  the  Socialist  movement  most  needs,  it  could  undoubtedly  "make 
money.''  But  that  is  not  what  it  is  orgiuiized  for.  The  need  of  good 
Socialist  literature  will  be  more  urgent  next  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
stock  of  books  ought  to  be  correspondingly  enlarged.  But  to  do  this  while 
carrying  a  floating  debt  to  non-Socialists  would  be  to  give  our  enemies  a 
chance  to  wipe  the  publishing  house  out  of  existence.  That  is  why  the 
clearing  off  of  this  debt  must  come  before  any  other  advance  step.  A 
united  effort  will  accomplish  this  by  the  end  of  December. 

How  much  do  you  think  is  your  share  f 
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Residence  Work 

IkwtM.  to  soVfects  espedaUy  &viUd  to  pre^ 
psut  worl^ets  for  Socialism*  Both  day.  and 
twtniag  ckssa,ihws  mcetfiif  the  rcqfilrttoents 
xd .  ivorkfaif  vcn  and  women.  No  entrance 
esxminatlon.  Tnltloa  Tcry  Vsw\  T^RowUig 
omnes  offered  for  comlne  Winter: 

AmaCAK  DB>USt)UAL  HISTORY*  hy  A. 
ft*  jfiBoyWi 

SOCUUSR,  hy  Hay  Wood  Simons. 

roUnCAL  ECOROHY,  hy  Iby  WM 

BlOUXnai  SOOeiMY.  hy  Ixmsk  Unter^ 
mana. 

SIKUL  ILLUSTRATQ)  LECTUKES  wiH 
also  he'ifhren  hy  Prof.  Jerome  B,  Raymonds  of 
the  Unirerslty  m  Chicago,  and  others;  . 
.  .Fartlaiiar,  emphasis  Wiil  he  laidpntcadiiny 
aAzJtxal  inYesii|:atfoa»  lor  which  the  ezc^esi 
Uhnry.^%les.of  CUcacfo  offer cxocpilonU 
opportiuntKCs. 

Term  opedi  «t  Chicago  Nevem- 
ber  M,  1904. 

Prospccthre  stiidctts  should  write  at  once  to 
atraage  for  fegistrati^* 


Correspondence  Work 

The  most  remaricahie  development  In  edu- 
cational work  during  the  last  decade  has  heen 
the  ftiwth  ol  Correspoadeiice  Study.  Its  per- 
fect adaptahiOty  softs  tids  me&od  to  every 
possihk  conditioa  of  age^prevfoos  prep^tioa, 
tloie  for  stody>  etc.  Esbch  stndeat  receives. 
Ittdividflal  atUstiQa  on  the  parttoilar  points  in 
which  he  is  faiterestcd^.     ^ 

TheiDOf^sesJa  Ametican  lodostrial  History* 
Fofflical  Ecomniy  ani  Sodalism  are  gtreo  hy 
comnondence.  Twenty  iectores  with  re- 
qoireo  Teadinr  in  each  course.  The  student 
hhagbX  methods  of.  stol^  and  investfgatioa* 
as  wot  as  the  soh|ect  matter  of  the  Iectnre» 
and  the  -Oteratore  hearhig  upon  it 

LOCAL  CLA08CO 

Special  arravements  are  made  for  clafses 
whmseveial  w«h  to  study  together,  as  ii  » 
Socialist  Local.  One  set  of  lectvries  is  Iw- 
nished  to  Be  read  to  the  class.  Separate  rcad« 
ings  are  assfgned  the  yario«s.menihers  and  all 
the  papers  are  read  and  corrected  and  qiies> 
ttons  answered  hy  correspondence. 
.  Temis  very  lofW. 


A  booklet JriviBg  foil  i^articolars  of  eJthor  Befideaioe  or  Correspondence  Work  lent  on  re- 
.    Qoeei.   If  there  i*  any  point  not  nndersiood,  widto  and  farther  Inforaation  wUl  be  sent. 

Addrost  MAY  WOOD  SIMONS  prh.  SL  SIMONS.  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chioaffo,  HI. 
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"THE  WORKER" 

BEST  soQiAusr  wecKtnr 

MIIIFUL  OF  INTEREST 


li'li  Pkibirshod  Exelinivaly  In  tho  In- 
torait  ^f  ttw  Working  Class;  It  Staods 
f^  Trao  aod  Loyal  Tradet-Unlomsm 
and  the  laiarasts  of  the  TQilora 

.  Sverj  Wofklogman  Sfaonld  Snbscilbe 
to  It^^W  eenta  p«r  yean  ftB  eouta  for 
6  uoatha^  19  oento  for  ^  inr>ntha. 

8AJCPLS  OOPIEd  PSEBt  . 

THE  WORKER 
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nsxr*'  io  the  new  Socialist  Piopa- 

e  si«o  pa^e  a*  "Puck** 
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Mailly.      Motto:     *'QMT 
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See' 
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whfre  to 
to  btmsel 
Working  Cla 
power      But 
next.     Therefore 

Warranted   to   make 
Debs    apd    Hanford    vote 
vrorklBeman  before  Nov.  S. 

Special  Offer.8  :  Terf  copies 
dressr  for  the  campaign.  On 
twenty-ftve  copies,  Tvo  DoUara;  10  top- 
ies  to  ten  addrjesses  for  the  campaign, 
$1.2.T;  25  coplea.to  2£k  addresses,  12.50. 
5,0  cents  .a  year.  Send  '^rcent  stamp  for 
sample.  Address,  "NEXT/*  Seattle. 
Wash,^ 


Here  You  Have  It! 

Here  (e  a  poelttve  eTO^opener— just  the  thins  70a 
have  been  looking  for,  to  get  at  the  ever7*day  cituen 
who  want«  to  read  abotit  Socialism  in  evecf -day  ian- 
gqage.  Von  nuut  not  mite  thin  Chancer 

CONFESSIONS   OF  CAPITALIST! 

8S00in>  Ain>  BXVISXD  KOIZXQV  ' 

Bf  AIXAH  L.  BEHSOR,. Author  ''5odiltom  KarfeFUa*' 

Mr.  Benson  teaches  Sooiallsm  by  letting  the  Oapi- 
tallBts  talk.  He.i]se0  thetr  own  figopes  to  indict  their 
sjBtem-41gnreB  they  cannot  dispute. 

AbeolQtely  the  beet  pamphlet  for  propaganda  ever 
pnbhahed  in  thia  country. 

SingU  copies,  w}  Thirty^  Sr-oo^  Oiu  hundred^ 
$9,75 ;  Five  hunated,  Sist,<o  :  One  thousand^  $18,00, 

Published  and  for  sale  by  SOClAtr-DKMO- 
CBATIC  H£RAt.]>,  a  modem  Socialist 'Weekly, ' 
.  flOc.  a  year,  10  weeks*  trial,  10c,  sample  copies  free,'. 
I  844  Slxtb  Btreet,  StUwankeei  Wis. 
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I  have  decided  to  exteisd  the 
stock  proposition,  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes : 

After  November  8th  sc  ten-, 
dollar  share  of  stock  in  the 
Wilshire  Publishing  Company 
will  be  given*  to  each  person  who. 
sends  in  five  dollars  in  cash  for 
subscriptions  to  Wilshire's  M 
azine,  aj:  the  rate  of  ^c,  ea 
A  second  share  of  stock  will  be 
given  to  individuals  sending  in 
ten  dollars  additional  for  sub- 
scriitions  to  the  magazine. 

This  offer  will  not  remain 
open  indefinitely.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time. 

1  want  a  '*  Partner^'  in  every 
city  in  the  IJnited  States,  and 
expect  to  form  a  viast  co-opera- 
tive publishing  organization  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  propagating 
socialism.  .  If  you  want  to  be  a 
member  of  this  organization 
write  me  today  for  twenty  /of 
my  sub  cards  at  25c.  each,  which 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  credit  to 
be  paid  for  when  sold. 

Will  you  be  "My  Partner?" 

Gaylord  Wilshire,  \ 

Editor  Wilshire^s  Magazine,  : 
Room  41,  125  East  23d  Street, 
-         New  York,  N.  Y, . 
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Sodalfam  i^tf  HtimAo  Natttft;  Op  They  GoofUctJ. .  .V^urray  E.  King 
LeUot^itomiht  Socialist  Vcrte.; .  .       .  ^ .  ..  - :  ^  e/*.. £V.  Sitecws 

The BoliciBiUirSocUI Democf acy * . . . .     .     *     - ., . .  ^^Charl^  P^rgUr 

"Why  i  am  a Si^atbt . ..... ...  .V. . .  .;....* . .; . . . . ..., .Covington  Hall 

"■"    '      •  -  '.  •  -    "  ■  •■■."■'-""'         ■     '  ' 

Vfbleii^ii'^A  Theory  <>f  BosifiCtt  Entcrptiie;"^    (Review.  > 

'.  ^'-         -  ■      ...  « •   .  .      '  '     "   . 

~A  Netf  Mdslah. . . . . . .  .* ^  . * :  ^Ernesi  UniermanH 

Lettars  pi  a  Pork  Packer's  Stcnojrraphcr ....:..../.  .hfary  E.Marcy 
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EDlTOlUALr*-Is  a  Ra<ttcai  Ca|:4talist  Party  Pbssihleirt  America?^ 

TiuN^orM  of  J-abot   -  ,         SbciaUsm  i^roa^ 

Bq(&  Reviews  Ptfhtbhoi^  Department 
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Socialism  and  Human  Nature;  Do  They  Conflict 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

SOCIALISM  with  its  program  of  social  transformation  by 
revolution  and  its  doctrine  of  the  maintenance  of  a  society 
based  on  social  instead  of  individual  activity,  has  always 
appealed  to  the  individualist  as  being  contrary  to  ^e  nature  of 
things  and  eminently  impracticable.  Approach  the  average  man 
with  such  a  program  and  philosophy  and  instinctively  tilie  first 
words  that  will  roll  from  his  moutb  are,  "It  is  contrary  to  hu- 
man nature;  it  is  impracticable."  This  is  said  with  a  spirit  of 
finality  discouraging  to  the  evangelist  of  the  new  creed. 

This  well  nigh  universal  attitude  of  mind  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting study  and  an  analysis*  of  its  properties  and  their  sig- 
nificance would  prove  very  useful  to  the  socialist  propaganda. 

Such  a  study  reveals  that  the  attitude  of  the  individualist  is 
not  a  mere  hearsay  handed  down  from  the  powers  that  be  as  a 
rebuff  against  the  threat  of  socialism,  and  perpetuated  as  an 
heirloom  among  the  uninformed,  but  that  it  is  oAe  of  the  several 
forms  of  consciousness  the  involving  mind  assumes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  evolving  universe.  The  individual  existed  prior  to  so- 
ciety, and  individualism  persists  long  after  society  and  social  facts 
come  into  existence,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  infidelity. 

The  individual  consciousness  persists  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  a  pre-sodal  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  evolving  social  life, 
having  failed  as  yet  to  awaken  to  the  social  fact  and  the  social 
relation.  To  the  individualist  all  life  is  embraced  in  the  individ- 
ual life,  which  is  creative  and  casual  and  is  the  source  of  all  social 
conditions,  civilizations,  systems,  governments  aitd  institutions. 

POSITION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALIST. 

To  illustrate  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  individualism  and  so- 
cialism, we  will  let  the  individualist  state  his  position  on  the  ques- 
tion, "The  individual  is  the  creative  cause  of  social  conditions, 
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governments,  institutions  and  social  changes;  the  thing  created 
cannot  be  superior  to  its  creator;  governments  and  institutions 
can  never  be  better  than  men,  they  can  only  slowly  conform  to  the 
growth  and  perfecting  of  individuals ;  we  will  never  have  perfect 
institutions  until  we  have  perfect  men;  systems  follow,  they  do 
not  go  in  advance  of  men ;  socialism  is  impossible  because  it  pro- 
poses to  perfect  men  by"  first  perfecting  governments  and  institu- 
tions whereas  it  should  seek  to  perfect  governments  and  institu- 
tions by  first  perfecting  men;  even  if  the  socialists  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  perfect  system,  men  as  we  find  them  today, 
would  soon  mutilate  it  and  drag  it  down  to  their  level,  and  would 
in  the  end  conform  it  to  their  natures,  as  now  all  institutions  con- 
form to  contemporaneous  man;  the  system  proposed  by  the  so- 
cialists presupposes  the  extinction  of  selfishness,  the  dominance 
of  altruism,  an  overmastering  sense  of  duty,  a  spirit  of  concession 
and  self-sacrifice,  a  surrender  of  self  to  others,  without  which  qual- 
ities the  system  would  go  to  pieces  in  a  short  time ;  such  qualities 
can  be  cultivated  in  the  race  only  by  thousands  of  years  6i  labor 
with  individuals,  and  when  men  reach  that  perfection,  socialism, 
or  at  any  rate,  the  perfect  system  will  have  already  ^ome ;  social- 
ism rests  for  its  perpetuity  on  the  assumption  that  men  will  be- 
come so  infatuated  with  the  security  and  joy  and  peace  brought 
on  by  the  reign  of  equity  and  love,  that  they  will  voluntarily 
abandon  self-seeking  selfishness,  cease  all  scheming  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  yield  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  the  commwi- 
wealth;  acquaintance  with'  human  nature  on  the  contrary  reveals 
that  the  dominant  passion  of  all  activity  is  personal  self-seeking, 
that  this  passion  has  the  force  and  the  persistence  of  a  primordial 
instinct,  that  it  is  the  primal  source  of  activity,  that  it  always  has 
and  always  will,  under  all  conditions,  manifest  itself,  and  that 
the  Utopian  who  fails  to  include  it  in  his  calculations  builds 
upon  sand." 

A  BATTLE  OF  INDIVIDUALISTS. 

When  the  individual  presents  this  array  of  arguments  to  the 
adherent  of  the  socialist  movement  who  is  still  an  individualist 
he  makes  short  work  of  the  latter.  The  socialist  who  is  a  socialist 
in  response  to  a  religious  prompting  for  equity  and  love,  but  who 
is  still  an  individualist  in  mind,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  individ- 
ualist reasoning  and  is  dumbfounded  and  vanquished  because  he 
finds  himself  arrayed  against  himself;  but  the  fact  that  he  per- 
sists in  following  that  which  he  cannot  reconcile  with  logic  is 
the  latest  re-vindication  of  the  world-old  phenomena — the  religious 
devotee  and  is  one  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  socialism  as  a 
religion. 

Hence  the  outer  works  of  socialism  are  often  taken  by  the 
individualist  foe,  and-  the  border  warfare  presents  a  chaos  of 
reciprocal  rout  and  confusion  and  mutual  reprisal,  but  within  th^ 
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inner  defenses,  socialism  evolved  to  social  consciousness,  occupies 
an  impregnable  fortress,  against  which  the  battling  hosts  of 
individualism  are  sundered  and  shivered,  and  which,  secure  from 
any  danger  of  capture,  is  harboring  its  resources  to  dominate  the 
world  of  consciousness. 

THE  TWO  WORLDS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

This  great  thought  struggle  between  the  individualist  and  the 
socialist  has  a  vital  significance.  It  is  no  less  than  a  struggle 
of  a  latter  with  a  more  primitive  mode  of  consciousness,  and  marks 
an  historic  metamorphosis  in  the  evolution  of  intelligence.  The 
emergence  of  thought  from  the  primal  individualist  consciousness 
into  social  consciousness  or  the  awakening  of  man  from  social  im- 
consciousness  to  the  perception  of  the  casual  relation  of  society' 
to  the  individual,  involves  a  radical  transference  of  the  basis  of 
thought — a  transference  from  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
as  the  unit  of  life  to  the  consideration  of  society  as  the  unit  and 
cause  of  life — a  change  so  thorough  that  the  opposing  camps 
cannot  understand  each  other,  and  this  is  why  that  to  the  individ- 
ualist the  socialist  is  a  crack  brained  enthusiast  and  visionary  who 
expects  to  transform  the  world  and  change  men's  natures  in  a 
day,  contrary  to  all  facts;  and  this  is  why  that  to  the  socialist 
the  individualist  is  a  blind  and  stubborn  reactionary  incapable  of 
reading  the  facts  of  history  or  the  broad  manifestations  of  de- 
velopment. 

THE  TWO  MODES  OF  ACTIVITY. 

These  opposite  conceptions  of  life  which  go  to  the  bottom 
of  all  problems  of  life  and  determine  all  processes  of  thought 
have  also  a  paramount  practical  importance ;  they  are  the  starting 
point  of  all  methods  of  procedure  to  stamp  out  vice,  abolish 
social  evils,  elevate  submerged  populations  and  effect  the  eman- 
dpation  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  and  the  individual. 

The  individualist  seeing  the  individual  as  the  creator  and  cause 
of  all  human  institutions  and  conditions,  traces  all  evils  to  in- 
herent and  unavoidable  defects  in  human  nature,  and  seeks-  to 
eliminate  these  evils  by  appealing  to  and  reforming  the  man.  The 
socialist  who  sees  that  systems,  civilizations  and  societies  set  the 
limitations,  fix  the  conceptions  and  determine  the  activities  of  men 
and  make  them  what  they  are,  strikes  at  the  evils  and  imperfec- 
tions outcropping  in  men's  natures  by  striking  at  the  defects  in 
systems,  civilizations  and  societies  and  removing  the  real  cause 
of  the  evil.  The  socialist  is  the  modem  alchemist  who  handles 
the  moral  reagents  of  the  universe  as  tangible  quantities  that  can 
be  perceived  and  dealt  with  at  will :  he  has  found  the  cause  of  man 
and  slowly  he  is  leading  the  rctce  up  the  steeps  of  cu:hievement  to 
the  glories  and  wonders  of  a  new  found -creatorship. 
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REFORM  AND  REVOLUTION. 

Socialism  rests  on  the  presumption  that  normal  conditions 
will  produce  normal  beings;  that  whatever  of  bad  is  found  in 
men  comes  from  causes  outside  of  men  in  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round and  make  them;  hence  the  Socialist's  quarrel  is  not  widi 
human  nature,  but  with  social  conditions:  individualism  rests 
upon  the  presumption  that  whatever  of  bad  is  found  in  man 
comes  from  the  inherent  badness  in  human  nature,  and  is  re- 
flected in  unjust  social  conditions ;  hence  the  quarrel  of  individ- 
ualist is  not  with  social  conditions>  but  with  human  nature.  So- 
ccUism,  in  aiming  at  civilisations,  systems  and  social  conditions,  is 
essential  revolution;  individualism,  in  confining  its  aims  to  the 
improventent  of  indiTHduals,  is  essential  reform. 

OPTIMISM  AND  DESPAIR. 

Socalism  is  the  doctrine  of  optimism ;  it  holds  out  the  inspir- 
ing hope  that  through  revolution  any  living  generation  of  men 
may  realize  its  emancipation,  by  cutting  loose  from  the  conditions 
from  which  it  suffers.  Individualism  of  necessity  denies  to  con- 
temporaneous generations  of  men  all  hope  to  see  any  changes 
or  transformations  of  so  radical  a  nature;  in  other  words,  it 
denies  to  every  man  all  hope  of  emancipation.  It  has  always 
been  the  doctrine  which  has  denied  the  entire  wholesomeness  of 
htmian  nature,  and  upon  this  infidelity  it  has  unfurled  the  flag  of 
despair. 

The  individualist  is  the  victim  of  two  fundamental  miscon- 
ceptions. This  fixed  and  causal  quantity  he  has  conjured  up  in 
his  imagination  and  termed  "human  nature,"  which  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  same  properties  under  all  conditions,  and  to  have 
the  power  to  conform  conditions  to  itself,  exists  nowhere  and 
has  never  had  a  place  in  history.  The  real  human  nature  mani- 
fested in  history  has  always  been  an  effect  and  a  conformity  to 
conditions  and  not  a  cause  and  conforming  force,  and  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  as  many  types  as  there  have  been  social  sys- 
tems. 

The  insipid  and  colorless  Altrurias,  the  millenniums  and  Nir- 
vanas of  human  brotherhood,  of  selfless  and  bloodless  common- 
wealths, where  peace  is  maintained  by  surrendering  individual- 
ity, where  equity  is  a  gift  from  the  capable  to  the  weak,  where 
justice  is  charity  and  all  is  lovely  because  the  population  is 
made  up  of  a  stainless  and  selfless  lot  of  holy  nonentities,  such 
dreams  are  the  revulsions  and  nothing  more  of  the  individualist 
mind  from  the  horrors  of  a  system  where  all  the  opposites  are 
too  apparent,  just  as  "heaven"  expresses  a  reaction  of  the  sin- 
ner's mind.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  individualist's,  or  his 
modem  representative  the  capitalist's,  "socialism,"  resembles  in 
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almost  every  detail  the  sinner's  heaven,  "where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

No  such  a  dream  or  Utopia  has  place  in  the  constructive  pro- 
gram proposed  by  socialists.  Socialism  is  a  revindication  of  the 
healthy  old  philosophy  that  might  is  right,  and  that  eguity  is  an- 
other name  for  contending  powers  that  have  reached  a  balance. 
Every  achievement  was  won  by  force.  Every  victory  is  a  re- 
vindication of  the  fact  that  one  force  happened  to  be  stronger 
than  another.  Force  is  the  one  thing  in  the  universe  that  is 
effective.  Every  right  and  privilege  is  held  and  every  status  main- 
tained by  an  equilibrium  of  battling  forces.  Socicdism  is  an  ab- 
solute committal  to  the  logic  of  force. 

The  origin  of  force  in  society  is  the  instinct  to  preserve  one's 
self  against  all  hostile  forces,  and  the  instinct  to  enhance  or 
aggrandize  one's  self  or  secure  the  rivalry  for  life.  The  ultimate 
force  in  society- is  a  triumphant  combination  of  the  majority  of 
individuals  who  have  been  disinherited  and  dislodged  from  every 
point  of  advantage  and  security  by  the  triumphant  employ- 
ment of  these  instincts  by  the  minority.  This  disinheriting 
process,  which  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  now  observed 
to  be  going  on  at  an  imprecedented  rate,  in  the  growth  of  the 
trusts,  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  the  absorption  of  the  public 
domain  by  the  few,  inevitably  leads  to  the  predestined  historic 
combination  which  will  capture  and  dispossess  the  conquerors  of 
the  world.  Socialism  is  a  recognition  that  combination  is  the  in- 
evitable  and  conquering  form  of  force. 

This  combination  of  the  many  against  the  few  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  the  self-preservation  and  the  self-aggrandizement  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  combine,  who  will  comprehend  in 
the  concentrated  and  perfected  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution a  short  cut  to  afHuence  and  freedom  from  drudgery  and 
the  feeling  of  personal  security  which  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion demands. 

After  the  world  has  been  captured  by  the  mass,  and  the 
few  have  been  absorbed  by  the  many,  a  disintegration  of  the  com- 
bine and  a  division  and  redistribution  of  the  spoils  will  be  im- 
possible for  these  reasons: — 

I  St  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  claimants 
for  division  will  be  too  numerous  to  make  division  practicable, 
and, 

2nd.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  spoils 
of  conquest  will  have  become  indivisible;  for  the  perfecting  of 
machinery  and  the  integration  of  the  productive  processes  will 
have  made  such  division  destructive,  even  were  it  possible. 

Robbers  may  divide  jewelry  or  coin,  but  conquering  democra- 
cies  cannot  divide  railroad  systems  or  the  inter-linked  industries 
of  the  great  trusts,  ^ 
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After  tne  conquest,  the  commiHi  sense  and  the  common  sel- 
fishness of  each  will  teach  him  that  it  is  better  to  possess  an  in- 
terest in  the  whole,  which  will  guarantee  to  him  the  freedom  to 
employ  himself  in  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  tools  of  production, 
and  tne  power  to  appropriate  the  result  and  hold  it  out  against 
all  others,  than  to  demand  a  fraction  of  the  whole  which  would 
be  valueless;  and  consequently  collective  or  common  ownership 
must  of  a  necessity  result. 

SELF-INTEREST    THE   BASIS   OF   SOCIAL   INTEGRITY.       , 

After  common  ownership  has  been  established,  the  innate 
spirit  of  self-preservation  and  self-aggrandizement,  will  rush  to 
the  defense  of  the  whole,  and  will  surrender  no  right  it  has  won 
in  the  whole.  The  perpetuity  of  collective  ownership  will  be  in- 
sured by  that  selfish' and  preservative  instinct  in  every  man  thai 
he  will  not  willingly  permit  an  advantage  to  another  that  he  can- 
not claim  for  himself  lest  his  own  interests  be  undermined  there-- 
by.  Under  collective  ownership  this  powerful  instinct  is  placed 
in  possession  of  an  effective  weapon,  the  public  powers,  to  enforce 
this  demand,  and  upon  this  foundation  rests  the  co-operative 
commonwealth. 

A  further  elucidation  of  the  principle  of  social  unity  as  the 
result  of  an  equilibrium  of  individual  self-centered  instincts,  may 
be  pardoned. 

These  two  classes  of  instincts,  the  one  working  to  preserve 
self  and  the  other  to  enhance  self,  constitute  at  once  the  bond 
and  stimuli  of  the  social  life. 

Self  aggrandizement  is  an  anarchistic  force  forming  only 
into  factional  combinations  for  ulterior  purposes,  which  disinte- 
grate when  the  personal  aim  is  reached:  it  begins  and  ends  in 
the  life  of  persons.  But  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  stimulat- 
ing the  dominant  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  impel  men  into 
greater  and  greater  combinations. 

Self-preservation  is  essentially  a  socialistic  force.  The  mo- 
ment you  threaten  the  welfare  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
you  force  them  to  combine.  Combination  for  self-presrvation 
is  the  potent  fact  of  history.  It  is  so  apparent  that  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  men  have  never  been  able  to  escape  combining 
for  mutual  protection,  that  the  case  hardly  needs  arguing.  From 
the  tribe  to  the  nation,  from  the  guild  to  the  lodge,  from  the 
secret  organization  of  ancient  times  to  the  labor  union,  history 
has  been  but  a  record  of  combinations  for  self-preservation. 

THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

The  latest  and  most  universal  expression  of  the  unifying  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is  found  in  the  growing  public  life  and 
public  spirit  of  modem  times.  From  privatism  to  publicity  is  the 
historic  trend  in  response  to  the  growing  power  of  privatism  and 
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the  growing  necessity  for  general  self-presrvation.  The  public 
up  to  date  is  a  combination  of  those  universal  interests  outside 
the  private  warring  interests  of  individuals ;  that  is,  it  is  the  out- 
working of  the  desire  in  every  man  that  he  will  be  protected  from 
the  innumerable  private  interests  around  him  while  pursuing  his 
own;  that  he  will  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  descending  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  below  the  accepted  standards  of  con- 
temporaneous business  ethics,  to  compete  with  criminals  by  crim- 
inal practices,  and  that  in  our  highly  differentiated  society,  those 
persons  apart  from  himself  and  over  whom  he  has  no  personal 
control,  who  provide  things  necessary  to  his  social  and  material 
wellbeing  shall  be  restrained  from  working  him  any  great  harm 
or  injustice  or  withholding  things  needful  for  his  welfare. 

ORGANIC  HUMANITY.       .. 

The  coming  of  the  public  universal,  the  elimination  of  privat- 
ism  from  industry  and  government,  places  self-preservation  for 
the  first  time  in  history  in  an  impregnable  position :  all  the  sources 
of  life  will  belong  to  the  public,  every  man  will  have  a  vital  and 
direct  interest  in  the  universal  public  possession  and  to  encroach 
upon  this  domain  is  to  touch  the  interests  of  millions  of  individuals 
who  have  the  remedies  at  hand  for  recovery  and  know  how  to 
use  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  spoiler  will  find  that  he  has 
worked  himself  into  the  dilemma  that  he  cannot  plunder  anybody 
without  plundering  everybody  in  a  most  glaringly  direct  and 
open  manner:  hence  spoliation  will  have  become  impracticable; 
in  other  words  the  historic  victim  of  spoliation,  stimulated  to 
growth  and  power  by  the  process  becomes  in  the  end  so  huge 
and  powerful  and  watchful  that  to  plunder  him  is  to  inznte  de- 
struction. 

SOCIAL  MATHEMATICS. 

The  final  formula  into  which  society  outworks  itself,  where 
personal  and  social  interests  conflict,  is,  "all  against  one:"  an- 
archistic self-seeking  through  its  factional  combinations  up  to 
the  private  corporations,  or  trusts  more  powerful  than  govern- 
ments, following  the  centering  process  of  selfishness,  squeezes  out 
the  members  of  its  combinations  by  a  natural  process  and  nar- 
rows down  at  last  to  its  logical  formula  of  one  for  one,  and  finds 
itself  arrayed  against  a  universal  solidarity,  the  result  of  its  own 
pernicious  activity.  One  for  one,  the  finale  of  personal  selfish- 
ness, and  all  for  all,  the  finale  of  social  selfishness  express  the 
ultimates  of  social  integration;  and  one  against  all  expresses  the 
residue  of  desire  which  may  remain,  after  the  process  of  social  in- 
tegration will  have  completed  itself,  to  win  every  personal  ad- 
vantage possible  and  to  hold  every  personal  advantage  possible. 
But  tfiis  personal  desire,  where  the  weapons  of  privatism  are  des- 
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troyed,  will  stand  alone  and  unarmed     against    its     perfectly 
equipped  and  all  powerful  opponent,  the  public. 

THE  DIVINE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THINGS. 

There  is  something  terribly  suggestive  of  an  interesting  co- 
incident in  the  fact  that  greed  is  an  attenuating  process  which, 
disease-like  consumes  itself,  that  the  victim  of  spoliation  is  an 
avenging  Nemesis  predestined  to  devour  the  despoiler,  and  that 
the  termination  of  all  purely  self-centered  activities  is  in  a  cul 
de  sac.  A  committal  to  the  doctrine  that,  "Might  is  right,"  is 
also  a  committal  to  the  doctrine  that,  "Right  is  Might,"  for  the 
last  term  of  force  is  morality,  and  the  ultimate  form  of  law  is 
moral  law :  for  out  of  the  chaos  of  social  forces  comes  the  equilib- 
rium  of  all  forces  which  is  that  elemental  equity  wherein  the  in- 
dividual  can  claim  nothing  from  others  which  he  cannot  grant 
from  himself,  and  need  grant  nothing  to  others  which  he  cannot 
claim  for  himself. 

Socialism  then,  is  not  a  gospel  of  selfless  brotherhood,  but  it 
is  a  philosophy  which  deals  with  living  forces:  the  co-operative 
commonwealth  will  not  be  maintained  by  love  and  duty,  but  by 
force — the  force  of  a  triumphant  and  proprietary  democracy,  in 
which'  the  irreducible  instincts  of  the  proprietor  are  fully  aroused, 
and  the  whole  flood  of  the  powerful  primordial  instincts  that  cen- 
ter around  the  preservation  of  self  will  be  poured  as  life-giving 
blood  into  the  public  life;  a  force  which  comprehends  that  life 
will  depend  upon  public  efficiency  and  public  purity  and  cannot 
rest  until  this  condition  is  enforced.  The  co-operative  common- 
wealth will  not  be  perpetuated  by  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice, 
but  it  will  rest  on  the  economic  condition  that  the  process  of 
production  and  distribution  will  have  reached  a  stage  of  indivis- 
ibility, that  public  operation  alone  is  possible;  and  it  will  be 
maintained  because  the  public  will  he  too  pow^ful,  too  selfish, 
too  watchful  to  be  despoiled  with  impunity  and  the  individual 
for  the  first  time  in  history  will  stand  alone  and  unequipped  to 
despoil. 

SOCIALISM  NATURAL  AND  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Socialism  is  another  example  of  the  constantly  recurring  his- 
toric fact:  the  system  greater  than  the  individual,  and  the  in- 
dividual being  confomwd  to  the  system.  Socialism  will  come 
because  socialism  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  race.  It 
will  come  because  the  primordial  elements  of  human  nature  can- 
not reach  any  other  conclusion.  It  will  come,  not  through  any 
change  in  human  nature  but  because  human  nature  is  what  it  is, 
and  it  will  require  no  rarer  qualities  for  its  establishment  than 
sufficient  popular  intelligence  and  popular  spirit  to  comprehend 
one's  own  interests. 

Socialism  has  co-existed  with  the  race;  it  is  but  the  expres- 
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sion  of  the  growth  of  society.  From  the  primordial  brute  world 
of  anarchy  to  the  present  time  and  onward,  the  vast  silent  social 
processes  of  integration  work  to  the  making  of  man ;  they  alone 
express  the  real  progress  of  the  race. 

PRIMORDIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Now  that  we  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  current  mis- 
conception of  individualists  regarding  socialism,  let  us  take  a 
closer  view  of  this  "human  nature"  about  which  individualists 
have  so  much  to  say. 

Every  civilization  produces  its  type,  every  social  condition  its 
quality  of  "Human  nature."  This  is  a  broad  historic  manifesta- 
tion which  leads  to  conclusions  radically  at  variance  with  individ- 
ualism and  yet  broadly  and  through  all  history  and  peoples  run 
certain  qualities  common  to  all  men  we  may  denominate  "human 
nature,"  but  these  qualities  possess  a  certain  plasticity  and  re- 
ceptivity that  annuls  the  conclusions  of  individualists. 

The  two  recognizable  properties  of  "human  nature"  that  per- 
severe from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  devlopment  and  under  all 
conditions  are, 

1st.  That  men  will  struggle  to  the  utmost  under  any  given 
condition  to  live,  and, 

2nd.  That  man  will  conform  his  nature  to  any  condition  that 
is  not  absolutely  destructive,  in  order  to  live. 

The  instinct  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  capacity  to 
exist  by  adaptation  are  the  universally  observed  characteristics 
of  human  and  animal  life,  but  much  greater  capacity  for  adapta- 
tion is  required  in  man  than  in  the  animal,  for  in  addition  to 
climateric  and  fauna  and  floral  changes  to  which  animals  must 
conform  men  must  periodically  re-create  themselves  in  order  to 
conform  to  vast  and  radical  social  transformations,  or  they  must 
perish. 

The  history  of  society  is  a  history  of  successive  social  metch 
morphoses,  and  the  history  of  the  individual  is  the  history  of  a 
succession  of  individual  adaptations  enforced  by  these  metamor- 
phoses. 

ADAPTATION  THE  LAW  OF  LIFE. 

The  Eskimo  with  his  furs  and  blubber,  the  African  with  his 
tribal  life,  the  slave  with  his  submissiveness  and  the  criminal  of 
the  slum  districts  with  his  cunning  are  adaptations  to  conditions. 
Let  the  Eskimo  abandon  his  furs  and  blubber,  the  African  his 
tribe,  the  slave  his  submissiveness,  the  criminal  his  cunning  and 
destruction  will  result.  Our  complex  civilization  is  honey- 
combed with  classes  and  communities  of  men  that  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  certain  manners,  apparel,  habits,  physiognomy, 
speech,  and  above  all  by  clearly  marked  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics and  certain  habitual  modes  of  thought  and  views.    These 
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are  products  of  conditions  any  one  can  study  in  the  midst  of 
our  twentieth  century  civilization,  and  can  definitely  trace  each 
kind  of  human  product  back  to  his  social  cause  and  clearly  under- 
stand why  he  is  what  he  is.  It  is  well  for  the  race  that  human 
nature  can  adapt  itself  and  become  good  or  bad,  servile  or  lordly 
as  the  condition  demands,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  will  suffer 
evils  far  worse  than  death  in  order  to  live;  else  we  would  not 
be  here. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MEN. 

The  sweeping  social  transformations  that  have  marked  man's 
emergence  from  the  primordial  brute  world,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  procession  of  distinct  types  of  individuals  following 
in  the  wake  of  conditions  and  events.  So  vital  have  been  the  social 
transformations  that  they  have  fixed  the  views,  conceptions,  mo- 
tives of  action,  traits,  habits  and  to  a  large  extent  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  successive  types  of  individuals. 

In  the  brute  world,  transformations  come  through  age-long 
geologic  processes — the  subsidence  of  continents,  the  emergence 
of  mountain  chains,  the  changing  of  ocean  and  air  currents — ^but 
in  the  social  world  man  occupies  a  s{^ere  of  his  own  whose 
movements  do  not  depend  upon  the  tardy  oscillations  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Here  too,  life  is  the  product  of  condition,  hut  condition 
is  the  residue  of  antecedent  life.  In  our  ascent  to  the  moral  uni- 
verse we  occupy  a  half^divine  world,  and  are  at  once  creature 
and  creator.  The  products  of  men's  brains  lashed  into  unresting 
activity  in  the  merciless  struggle  for  existence,  fix  themselves 
into  new  conditions;  the  foundations  of  society  are  shaken;  in- 
stitutions and  social  relations  are  changed,  and  man  is  re-created. 
The  inventors  and  discoverers,  are  the  unconscious  gods  of  the 
underworld  who  literally  make  and  unmake  men.  The  innocent 
inventor  of  gunpowder  or  of  the  steam  engine  would  be  appalled 
at  the  types  of  men  they  have  destroyed  and  replaced. 

THE  HISTORIC  PROCESSION  OF  TYPES, 

The  four  dominant  types  of  men  whose  destiny  is  to  make  his- 
tory are,  the  tribal  type,  the  military  type,  the  commercial  type 
and  the  coming  type, — ^the  civic  type  or  social  type.  Add  to  these 
the  subject  types,  which  began  with  the  slave  and  end  with  the 
wage-worker,  and  to  these  the  types  of  retainers  who  have  hung, 
through  all  history,  dose  to  the  master  types,  and  add  further 
the  t3rpes  of  the  suknei^ed  or  criminal  classes  and  you  may  form 
a  picture  of  the  historic  procession  of  types. 

In  each  case  the  production  of  a  new  type  is  caused  by  a 
series  of  economic  developments  that  change  the  foundations  of 
society,  call  for  a  readjustment  of  social  relations,  and  re-create 
the  individual. 
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Increased  destructiveness  produced  the  first  two  dominant 
types — ^tbe  warrior  and  the  soldier :  increased  productiveness,  pro- 
duced the  last,  the  capitalist,  and  will  compel  the  production  of 
the  next,  the  civic  or  social  type. 

THE  WARRIOR. 

The  development  of  the  bow  and  arrow  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  primeval  forest  world  placed  man  in  an  entirely  new  re- 
lation to  the  terrible  beasts  around  him  and  to  his  still  more  ter- 
rible fellow  men.  The  little  family  group  which  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  protect  him  against  animals  no  longer  sjufiiced  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  increased  destructiveness  of  man  and  he  was 
driven  into  those  evergrowing  combinations,  the  tribes — the  first 
social  groupings  of  man,  and  the  nebulae  of  the  moral  universe. 
In  the  tribe  he  was  changed  from  a  solitary  to  a  communistic 
creature  whose  life  was  of  less  importance  to  himself  than  to  the 
life  of  the  tribe,  and  whose  undying  devotion  to  the  tribe  and 
to  the  tribal  honor  made  him  a  stoic  under  the  insufferable  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  his  captors.  In  the  forest  he  was  changed  from 
a  victim  to  a  beast  of  prey  which  called  for  a  complete  re-adjust- 
ment of  all  his  instincts  and  habits — a  complete  transformation 
of  the  man.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
such  a  perfect  development  of  the  sense,  such  an  eye,  such  an 
ear,  such  an  instinct  for  pursuit  and  retreat,  such  cunning,  such 
skill  in  reading  the  movements  and  dangers  of  human  and  animal 
foe  and  prey,  such  a  close  touch  of  sense  to  the  insensate,  as 
there  was  in  the  new  king  of  the  forest  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

THE  SOLDIER. 

The  great  fact  which  brought  about  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  soldier,  who  from  the  lordly  aristocrat  to  the  private 
in  the  ranks  dominated  the  world  for  several  thousand  years, 
is  the  increased  destructiveness  of  men  resulting  -from  the  develop- 
ment of  metallic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  which  drove 
men  into  those  vast  aggregations  known  as  nations  which  in- 
sured an  armed  peace  within  certain  borders  and  allowed  a  chance 
for  production  and  propagation.  A  series  of  industrial  develop- 
ments abetted  the  growth  of  the  military  nation  and  made  pos- 
sible the  evolution  of  the  fortified  city  from  the  camp.  The 
evolution  of  slavery,  a  necessary  process  for  the  good  of  man 
specialized  the  soldier's  occupation  into  getting  a  living  solely 
by  the  exercise  of  military  prowess. 

Here  then  we  have  the  conditions  that  re-created  dominant 
man  into  the  soldier  type :  the  forest  and  the  keen  life  of  the  ani- 
mal-man are  forced  into  the  background,  the  traits  which  had 
utility  in  the  forest  and  meant  success,  no  longer  have  utility  and 
mean  destruction  in  the  camp  and  the  walled  city.    The  whole 
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range  of  .men's  senses  have  deteriorated:  the  keenness  of  eye, 
the  sharpness  of  ear,  the  cunning  of  uistinct  no  longer  have  util- 
ity, and  the  physical  man  has  h^n  transformed^  A  moral  trans- 
formation has  taken  place.  Large  masses  of  men  must  move  to- 
gether in  the  new  business  of  life,  mass-murder,  and  discipline 
and  subordination,  qualities  impossible  to  the  savage,  have  utility 
and  mean  success.  A  vast  stave  population  must  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection and  the  domineering  character  is  developed.  A  radically 
different  being  is  the  creature  of  the  camp  from  the  creature  of 
the  forest,  but  a  stranger  being  still  is  the  creature  of  the  soldier 
— the  slave.  Denied  the  right  to  adapt  himself  to  any  natural 
environment  he  adapts  himself  solely  to  the  wants  of  his  mas- 
ter, eliminating  and  surpres$ing  for  his  own  safety  all  the  traits 
of  the  normal  man  and  cultivating  the  negative  of  all  healthy 
characteristics.  The  slave  represents  an  extreme  of  adaptation, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  a  free  man  can  conform  his  nature, 
for  his  personal  safety,  to  the  demands  of  slavery,  and  transmit 
his  subservient  and  simulating  disposition  to  posterity,  illustrates 
with  what  rapidity  human  nature  can  be  conformed  to  conditions, 
where  sufficient  force  is  applied. 

THE  CAPITALIST. 

As  arms  and  armor,  an  inevitable  development  from  savage 
life,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military  nation  and  made  the  sol- 
dier; so  machinery,  a  later  development,  transferred  the  founda- 
tions of  social  power  into  new  hands  and  produced  the  present 
dominant  type,  the  capitalist.  The  forest  is  lost,  the  camp  pushed 
into  the  back-ground  and  the  factory  and  the  mart  occupy  the 
center  of  the  world's  stage.  The  creature  of  the  forest  is  for- 
gotten, the  creature  of  the  camp  is  crowded  into  a  secondary  place 
and  the  creature  of  the  factory  and  the  mart  steps  into  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  a  new  creation,  dominated  by  motives,  conceptions, 
views,  habits,  methods  of  procedure,  activities  and  traits  dif- 
ferent from  his  predecessors,  and  above  all  with  a  new  weapon 
of  commercial  exploitation  or  finance  backed  by  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world. 

The  commercial  type  is  as  perfect  an  adaptation  to  surround- 
ings as  was  the  savage  type  in  the  midst  of  the  native  forest.  The 
acquisition  and  retention  of  wealth  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
position  in  the  midst  of  hostile  forces  utilizes  a  new  set  of  energies. 
Craft,  simulation,  calculation,  persistent  aggressiveness,  diplo- 
macy, highly  developed  acquisitive  qualities,  readiness  to  take  ad- 
vantage, coldness,  indifference  and  a  disregard  for  others,  are  the 
qualities  that  insure  commercial  success  and  that  characterize  the 
commercial  type.  In  the  commercial  type  is  restored  much  of 
that  keenness,  cunning,  resourcefulness,  and  initiative  of  the  sav- 
age, qualities  which  are  always  developed  when  the  individual 
stands  comparatively  alone  against  hostile  forces. 
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THE  UTIUZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAITS. 

The  production  of  the  foregoing  dominant  types  brings  out 
clearly  one  fact:  given  social  systems  have  utility  for  certain 
personal  energies  and  they  use  them  to  the  suppression  or  elim- 
ination of  all  other  traits.  You  have  but  to  know  what  personal 
qualities  a  system  or  civilization  has  use  for  and  you  may  predict 
its  type  of  individuals.  The  strong  and  successful  man  of  his- 
tory has  always  been  the  man  who  has  adapted  himself  most  com- 
pletely to  the  system  and  the  failure  has  been  he  who  has  been 
unable  to  so  adapt  himself.  The  successful  man  has  not  been  the 
good  man,  in  the  past,  and  at  present,  but  he  has  been  the  man 
whom  the  system  has  utilized  most  in  conformity  with  itself.  The 
savage  possessed  few  traits  for  which  the  military  system  had 
utility  and  the  knight  errant  would  be  a  conspicu5us  failure  in  the 
stock  exchange. 

THE  SOCIAL.  TYPE. 

All  the  foregoing  has  been  said  concerning  types  that  it  may 
be  understood  upon  what  basis  we  may  predicate  what  qualities 
of  character  will  be  utilized  and  what  type  of  man  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  co-operative  conmionwealth. 

What  was  said  prior  concerning  the  inevitability,  the  over- 
whelming solidarity  and  power,  and  the  indestructibility  of  the 
social  commonwealth,  was  said  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  fact 
in  the  mind  that  socialism  is  riot  a  scheme  concocted  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  to  be  attempted  and  laid  aside  at  will,  but  a  huge  in- 
surmountable condition  that,  whether  desirable  or  not,  is  coming 
to  take  possession  of  us,  and  re-create  us  as  systems  have  done 
in  the  past.  With  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  our  mind  that  what- 
ever we  may  say  or  do  cannot  change  the  endurating  fact  of 
socialism,  even  in  its  initiatory  stages,  we  are  ready  to  consider 
what  the  man  will  be  when  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
prietary democracy. 

The  term,  social  type,  is  used  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  under 
socialism,  the  successful  man,  the  dominant  type  of  individual, 
will  be  the  man  in  whom,  organic  society,  the  property  holding 
democracy,  can  find  the  most  utility. 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which  man  finds  himself  in 
the  co-operative  commonwealth  ? 

1st.  He  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an  all  powerful  public 
in  possession  of  the  sources  of  wealth  and  life — ^a  public  which 
cannot  be  bribed,  tricked  or  forced. 

2nd.  He  finds  he  cannot  apply  himself  directly  to  the  means 
of  production  nor  provide  for  himself  without  serving:  the  public 
and  conforming  to  public  regulation,  and  receiving  for  his  efforts 
whatever  the  public  has  agreed  upon. 

3d.  He  finds  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  move  men  and  things 
as  formerly,  directly  by  the  arbitrary  application  of  his  will,  but 
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that  He  has  to  bring  about  things  Aat  seem  desirable  or  proper 
by  a  new  and  much  slower  process,  moral  stiasion,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  intelligence. 

4th.  He  finds  hintself  an  integral  part  of  the  public  and 
discovers  that  he  has  a  right  everywhere  and  in  everything. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIZING  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Here  then  is  the  situation:  the  safety  of  the  individustt  is 
threatened  by  this  great  new  power  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
sources  of  life.  How  will  he  wrest  from  this  new  power  life, 
freedom,  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  cleave  out  a  path  for  himself  as 
he  did  in  the  forest,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  centers  of  commercial 
civilization?  The  powerful  desires,  and  terrible  fears  that  rally 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  are  as  strong  and  virile  as 
in  primeval  man,  and  must  find  an  outlet.  The  instinct  to  hew 
out  a  path  of  freedom  for  himself  and  live  the  life  of  his  own,  a 
fundamental  instinct  which  at  once  4)roclaims  the  int^^ty  and 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  individual  allies  itself  with  primordial 
man  and  rushes  to  meet  the  new  power.  What  will  be  the  grand 
resultant ;  what  the  re-created  man  ? 

From  the  nature  of  man  and  his  desires,  and  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  public  comes  this  saving  fact:  The  individual  in  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  public, 
and  su^h  a  public  has  nothing  in  its  constitution  except  such  in- 
dividual integers.  The  public  whose  integers  are  classes  and 
private  warring  factions,  is  the  public  which  rests  on  special  priv- 
ileges, it  is  the  tool  of  the  most  powerful  interest.  The  power 
it  wields  is  alien  to  the  constituency  and  is  at  the  same  time  mal- 
evolent and  oppressive.  Strip  down  the  public  to  its  individual 
basis,  let  its  component  parts  be  individuals,  for  all  else  is  alien, 
uproot  and  destroy  privatism  which  diverts  and  dissipates  streams 
of  energy  the  public  should  claim,  and  you  have  destroyed  every 
oppressive  and  malevolent  feature  of  public  life.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  such  a  public  cannot  do  otherwise  than  reflect 
all  the  desires  of  the  individual  which  do  not  militate  against  the 
freedom,  happiness  and  safety  of  other  individuals.  Such  a  pub- 
lic cannot  impose  onerous  regulations,  oppressive  measures,  or  un- 
reasonable exactions,  because  such  things  are  by  nature  imposi- 
tions and  have  always  come  from  without  from  power  holding  or 
alien  bodies  who  were  benefited  by  such  tyrannies  to  the  injury 
of  the  victims.  As  well  expect  an  individual  without  reason  or 
moiive  to  break  the  first  law  of  life  and  inflict  tortures  upon  him- 
self as  to  expect  a  collectivity  to  impose  upon  itself  an)rthing  un- 
desirable. The  insuperable  barrier  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  any 
undesirable  regulation  arising  from  within  a  collectivity  would 
have  to  win  the  assent  of  the  majority  and  the  majority  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer  from  it.    Undesirable  laws  always  come  from 
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minorities,  and  then  only  when  such  minorities  comprehend  thai 
they  can  evade  them.  The  only  assurance  there  is  that  no  un- 
desirable public  regulation  will  be  enacted  is  a  condition  wherein 
majority  rule  is  the  natural  and  logical  result  of  circumstance,  as 
under  socialism.  Perhaps  the  only  law  in  the  universe  which  has 
no  exception  is  this^  that  the  individual  will  not  do  a  thing  unde- 
sirable to  himself  unless  for  a  reason  which  makes  it  desirable. 
Desirability  is  the  basis  of  all  activity  and  upon  this  rock  rests 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  in  public  life. 

Mistrust  of  the  public  is  essential  anarchy  and  original  infidel- 
ity; it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  humanity  and  undermines  the  consti- 
tution of  the  race;  it  is  the  profoundest  and  most  universal  error 
socialism  is  called  upon  to  combat. 

We  have  observed  before  that  the  public  is  the  expression  in 
society  of  the  spirit  of  self-preservation:  this  at  once  expresses 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  public  and  fixes  its  limitations. 
Public  silf 'preservation  wUl  alone  restrain  man  in  the  future :  class 
self-preservation  oppresses  and  limits  him  now.  In  those  activi- 
ties only,  that  militate  against  the  spirit  of  self-preservation  does 
the  individual  feel  the  hand  of  the  public,  and  then  he  feels  but 
the  just  repression  of  the  united  hands  of  other  individuals  pro- 
tecting themselves. 

In  the  moral  universe  of  right  doing  the  man  and  the  public 
part  company.  Here,  only,  is  the  masterless  world,  where  the 
sovereign  lord  of  the  domain  appropriates  the  products  of  his  own 
creation  and  lives  an  unf earing  life  of  freedom  and  endeavor, 

THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  trick  of  history  is  to  so  condition  the  individual  that  he 
cannot  arrive  at  himself  without  traveling  the  social  road.  The 
passage  to  himself  through  the  social  route  purifies  and  regen- 
erates the  man;  tames  and  civilizes  the  wild  primitive  instincts, 
rationalizes  the  mind,  intensifies  the  moral  and  intellectual  being, 
develops  the  civic  virtues  of  public  spirit,  responsibility,  delibera- 
tion and  equipoise,  and  the  social  elements  of  benevolence  and 
love.  History  turns  flie  trick  when  she  evolves  the  monster  pro- 
prietor public  and  places  him  in  possession  of  everything. 

Here  is  the  individual,  face  to  face  with  tlie  new  big  power. 
To  say  that  he  will  in  some  way  wrest  a  living  from  it  and  do  the 
best  thing  possible  for  himself  is  but  to  repeat  an  historic  fact. 
But  cunning,  which  stood  the  warrior  in  such  good  stead,  and 
brute  courage  and  force,  which  saved  the  soldier,  and  manipula- 
tion, which  was  th«  salvation  of  the  capitalist,  have  lost  their  ef- 
ficacy, before  this  new  power,  and  it  behooves  the  individual  to 
bring  forth  from  his  infinite  energies,  new  weapons,  a  new  mode 
of  struggling,  and  new  efficacious  historic  force. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  the  sword  and  battering  ram,  and  that 
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weapon  of  the  capitalist  the  deed  and  the  property  law,  thinly 
veiling  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon,  all  have  become  antiquated 
weapons  of  past  struggles,  and  the  new  man  faces  the  new  power 
armed  only  with  his  naked  abilities  and  his  vote.  History  has 
disarmed  the  man  in  the  final  struggle,  of  all  destructive  weapons, 
equipped  him  constructively,  and  pitted  him  against  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  forces,  compelling  him  in  the  last  grapples  to  win  his 
way  on  his  unassisted  intellectual  and  moral  merits,  thereby  lift- 
ing him  clear  out  of  the  material  into  the  moral  universe. 

With  the  possibility  of  employing  only  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers  to  win  what  we  merit  and  hold  what  we  get,  in  the 
democratic  bodies  and  assemblages  of  the  future;  with  only  this 
alternative,  comes  the  civic  virtues,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
intensification  of  man. 

But  moral  suasion,  the  new  power  by  which  men  alone  can  do, 
and  move  things  outside  themselves,  represents  but  the  one  side 
of  the  individual  development :  it  represents  man  as  the  constitu- 
ency and  basis  of  the  democracy ;  man  the  master  influencing  the 
democracy  to  his  liking.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  in- 
dividual's development — ^the  side  expressed  by  the  democracy's 
preference  for  the  man;  the  side  expressed  by  the  utility  of  the 
man  for  the  democracy — ^the  new  efficacious  historic  force  to  save 
the  man  in  the  presence  of  the  new  conditions. 

The  new  force  to  save  the  individual  will  be  public  efficiency. 
The  big  proprietor  public  can  save  itself  only  by  utilizing  this 
force  of  personal  character,  and  the  first  centuries  of  the  co-op- 
erative commonwealth  will  be  marked  by  an  elimination  and  de- 
cadence of  those  traits  which  now  make  men  successful  and  the 
development  of  all  the  traits  which  constitute  public  efficiency- 
Following  the  simple  and  universal  law  of  self  interest,  the  con- 
stituent democracy  with  the  unerring  accuracy  of  natural  law 
will  reward  its  representatives  according  in  degree  to  the  measure 
and  excellency  of  their  service.  Its  sensitive  and  powerful  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  long  run 
to  bring  this  about. 

Given  a  proprietor  democracy,  and  a  free  world  upon  which 
to  expend  its  energies,  and  inevitably,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
society  learns  this  wholesome  truth:  That  its  greatest  possible 
advantage  lies  in  rewarding  its  faithful,  and  according  to  faith- 
fulness; and  inevitably,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  indivQual  learns 
that  his  greatest  possible  advantage  lies  in  being  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  society.  These  corelaied  truths  are  the  bedrock  of  social- 
ism, or  social  integrity. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  eminently 
sane,  moraf  and  benevolent  traits  of  service  for  the  common  good 
will  be  cashable  at  their  face  value  and  men  will  go  at  their  social 
worth.    Under  such  conditions  men  will  cultivate  these  traits,  not 
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for  their  intrinsic  moral  value,  as  the  preacher  would  have  them 
do,  but  because  they  mean  life,  success,  appreciation  and  love  of 
fellows,  material  well-being,  moral  opportunity,  emoluments,  honor, 
affluence,  joy;  and  their  absence  will  mean  failure,  disgrace,  suf- 
fering. For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  the  successful 
man  will  be  the  best  man,  and  the  serviceable  man  will  be  the 
man  of  power. 

Society  turns  the  trick  on  the  individual  and  socializes  him, 
when  it  cuts  off  his  personal  connection  with  the  sources  of  life, 
and  having  equipped  him  with  only  the  ballot  and  the  civic  vir- 
tues compels  him  to  travel  the  social  road  to  find  and  provide  for 
himself. 

"iiLGBJiL,  COMPETITION. 

Under  the  conditions  just  described,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  there  will  exist  between  individuals  the  most  active  and 
universal  competition  for  success  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
In  a  world  where  only  naked  merit  counts  the  rise  to  eminent  ap- 
preciation impelled  by  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  human 
nature  will  be  the  business  of  life.  This  competition  will  be  un- 
like any  form  of  competition  that  has  hitherto  existed  in  history 
— ^it  will  be  the  pitting  of  purely  moral  qualities,  the  matching 
of  worth  against  worth  before  the  social  being  which  judges  and 
appreciates  and  selects  the  best  material  with  the  certainty  of 
natural  law. 

History  seems  to  reveal  ascending  stages  of  competition :  de- 
velopment seems  to  lead  from  military  competition  to  commercial 
and  from  commercial  to  moral  competition ;  from  a  rivalry  which 
determines  who  is  physically  strongest  to  a  rivalry  which  deter- 
mines who  is  mentally  strongest,  and  from  a  rivalry  which  de- 
termines who  is  mentally  strongest  to  a  rivalry  which  determines 
who  is  morally  strongest.  All  the  old  forms  of  competition  de- 
stroy themselves  by  engendering  combination,  but  it  would  hardly 
seem  that  this  is  possible  in  the  matching  of  worth  with  worth. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  LOVE. 

Into  what  forms  and  intensifications  of  moral  life  this  new 
competiti6n  will  lead,  from  that  service  in  the  commonwealth, 
which  is  simulation,  clear  up  to  that  service  which  is  religion 
and  which  sanctifies  every  deed  done  for  the  common  weal,  can 
only  be  conjectured,  but  we  may  catch  a  gleam  from  history's 
pages,  that  reveals  the  transcendent  capacities  of  man  in  this  direc- 
tion by  contemplating  religions  and  religious  martyrs. 

THE  SAVING  GRACE  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Not  in  that  rigidly  mathematical  philosophy,  which  under  the 
name  of  socialism,  promises  to  abolish  poverty  by  measuring  out 
service  in  hours  and  minutes,  and  rewards  service  with  exact 
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time  values,  thereby  effecting  communistic  equality  of  wealth,  lies 
the  saving  grace  of  socialism,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  change 
to  the  social  life,  the  rewards  of  individual  efforts  no  longer  flow 
from  personal  qualities  wiiich  center  all  life  into  self  and  measure 
all  values  by  standards  of  personal  advantage,  but  because  such 
rewards  will  flow  from  a  collective  and  impersonal  being,  society, 
which  true  to  a  selfish  instinct  and  with  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
natural  law,  will  select  the  best  and  eliminate  the  unfaithful  and 
reward  according  to  that  goodness  which  gives  the  most  freely 
of  self  to  the  social  being. 

The  scpving  grace  of  socialism  lies  in  the  substitution,  as  a 
natural  law,  of  the  law  of  social  selection,  in  which  the  best  sur- 
vive in  place  of  the  law  of  commercial  and  military  selection, 
wherein  the  strongest  survive.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  it  reveals 
the  universe  to  be  moral  in  constitution  and  that  the  purport  and 
intent  of  evolution  is  goodness  and  love. 

GOD  IN  THE  MAKING. 

Men  are  made  by  divine  circiunstances  fixed  into  economic 
fact  and  condition  by  the  forces  in  and  around  them.  _  The  uni- 
verse is  fundamentally  moral  and  democratic.  The  perfect  demo- 
cratic constituency  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  universe  and 
lifts  man  clear  out  of  the  material  universe  into  a  world  where 
he  touches  and  handles  only  moral  forces  and  moral  values.  To- 
ward this  condition  all  life  presses.  God  struggles  up  into  mul- 
tiplex consciousness,  and  the  trend  of  the  universe  is  from  the 
single  arbitrary  will  to  the  mtdtiplex  will,  which  is  its  own  re- 
straint and  counterpoise,  its  own  intensification  and  perfection. 

God  is  in  the  mctking,  and  the  will  of  man,  freed  out  of  the 
elemental  reactions  of  the  universe  divine,  is  turning  to  the  mak- 
ing  of  God. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  observed  that  the  individualist  assumption  that 
"socialism/  is  contrary  to  human  nature  and  is  therefore  impos- 
sible" rests  upon  an  unhistoric  conception  of  human  nature  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  socialism.  Perhaps  if  we  could  convince 
the  individualist  that  we,  being  socialists,  have  a  right  to  say 
what  socialism  is,  we  could  force  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  but 
such  a  hope  is  vain.  The  best  that  an  individualist  mind  can  do 
is  to  picture  socialism  as  a  perfected  individualism  where  an  al- 
truism which  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  at  any  time  by  the  selfish 
instincts  of  men  js  the  only  force  which  holds  men  together.  The 
consciousness  that  we  are  members  and  not  entireties,  that  our 
lives,  our  thoughts,  our  modes  and  motives  of  activity  proceed, 
not  from  ourselves,  but  from  the  social  organism,  which  good 
or  bad  abnormal  or  wholesome,  effects  us  in  a  like  manner,  and 
the  consciousness  that  emancipation  and  regeneration  are  social 
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processes  to  be  attained  by  social  reconstruction,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  most  potent  religious  conception  the  world  has  evolved,, 
and  heralds  the  emergence  of  man  into  a  higher  plain  of  being 
— ^all  these  elements  of  social  consciousness,  are  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  primitive  individualist  intellect. 

But  there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  individualism  is  not  a  per- 
versity or  error  of  intellect  so  much  as  it  is  a  negative,  an  uncon- 
sciousness. A  better  name  for  individualism  is  social  unconscious- 
ness. All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  get  on  the  blind  side  of  man 
and  stimulate  it  into  seeing. 

The  latter  centuries  of  our  civilization  have  evolved  wonder- 
fully effective  instruments  to  accomplish  this  result.  Evolution, 
the  most  potent  thought  force  of  the  last  century,  has  revealed 
above  all  things,  racial  integrity,  the  organic  nature  of  life,  and 
the  inconsequence  of  the  individual,  it  has  even  stepped  beyond 
socialism  in  this  regard  and  socialism  is  the  one  force  which  will 
restore  the  individual  back  toward  the  position  from  which  science 
has  dislodged  him.  The  evolutionary  conception  of  the  race-life 
has  penetrated  into  every  department  of  science,  has  taken  the 
world  of  thought  by  storm  and  is  forcing  individualism  out  of 
sociology  and  economics.  The  agglomerating  forces  of  today,  the 
centralizing  processes  which  are  forcing  men  into  mass-activity, 
and  are  rendering  the  isolated  individual  more  and  more  insuffi- 
cient, all  are  leading  up  to  the  time  when  man  awakes  from  the 
infidelity,  the  anarchy,  and  the  despair  of  individualism. 

Murray  E.  King. 


Lc88on8  Prom  thfc  Socialist  Vote 

ALTHOUGH  complete  returns  are  not  yet  obtainable  for  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  yet  sufficient  data  exists  which 
enable  us  to  give  a  very  dose  estimate  of  the  vote.  Cer- 
tain general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts.  In  the 
first  place  the  growth  was  greatest  at  this  election  and  has  been 
most  regular  in  the  past  in  those  states  having  a  strong  party  or- 
ganization, instance.  New  York,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  This 
is  also  a  partial  answer  to  the  statement  which  will  be  further 
considered  that  the  socialist  vote  this  year  was  "protest  vote." 

Secondly,  the  socialist  vote  oflFers  a  most  striking  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  and  especially 
of  that  corollary  of  it  to  the  effect  that  the  socialist  vote  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  capitalism  and  develops  most  rapidly  in  thoso 
localities  where  capitalism  itself  reaches  its  highest  point  of 
evolution.  For  several  years  the  real  industrial  center  of  America 
has  been  in  the  Middle  West  with  Chicago  at  the  apex  of  its 
development  and  with  one  or  two  Chicago  industries  at  the  very 
tip.  What  can  be  more  natural  then,  than  that  Chicago  should 
have  shown  the  most  rapid  increase  and  that  the  stock  yards 
should  have  sent  two  members  to  the  Legislature.  Of  course  this 
point  does  not  always  work  out  in  this  same  detail.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  more  backward  in  their  socialism 
than  in  their  industrial  development,  and  the  reverse  is  also  occa- 
sionally true. 

In  the  third  place,  the  socialist  vote  has  shown  the  strong- 
est and  most  persistent  growth  in  those  localities  where  the 
membership  has  been  most  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles 
of  socialism.  This  is  shown  positively  in  the  states  instanced  above 
and  also  by  the  growth  in  California  and  the  Pacific  states.  It  is 
also  illustrated  with  still  greater  emphasis  in  the  reaction  which 
has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts.  In  my  trip  last  spring  through 
Massachusetts,  short  as  it  was,  I  became  convinced  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  the  vote  in  that  state  unless  something  was 
done  in  the  way  of  education.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  0^ 
fact  that  Massachusetts  has  been  one  of  the  most  backward  states 
in  the  union  in  the  thorough  training  of  its  membership  in  the 
principles  of  socialism.  If  the  recent  reverses  will  cause  the 
membership  in  Massachusetts  to  set  about  extending  the  party 
organization  and  developing  persons  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  socialist  philosophy,  then,  the  decrease  in  votes  will  have 
been  a  positive  gain. 

New  York,  by  its  steady,  regular  growth  teaches  this  same 
lesson  positively  and  even  more  emphatically.  Whatever  criti- 
cisms may  be  made  of  the  New  York  movement,  and  no  one  has 
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been  freer  in  making  such  criticisms  than  I  have,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  party  organizations  in 
ttie  United  States  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  thoroughly 
trained  students  of  socialism,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  mem- 
bership are  always  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.    ' 

Another  state  from  which  some  of  the  comrades  expected 
much,  only  to  be  disappointed,  was  Colorado.  Those  who  knew 
the  situation  best  there,  however,  knew  that  the  vote  should  be 
very  small.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  who  had  appealed  to  the  workers  of  the  country  for 
support  on  the  ground  that  they  were  socialists,  and  had  re- 
ceived it  on  that  ground;  the  men  who  had  so  proudly  boasted 
of  their  class  consciousness,  both  on  the  economic  and  political 
field,  at  the  time  when  the  battle  was  raging  all  along  the  line 
and  their  efforts  were  needed  by  the  working  men  of  every 
state,  chose  to  sneak  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  play 
the  political  scab.  That  they  may  not  be  judged  without  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  own  case,  I  insert  herewith  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Miners'  Magazine  of  Nov.  17 : 

"We  have  received  some  criticism  because  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  did  not  blaze  with  editorial  appeals  to  the  laboring 
men  and  women,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Socialist  party  of 
the  state  of  Colorado. 

It  is  idle  and  useless  to  ask  men  and  women  to  support  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  the  Socialist  party,  until  they  tinder- 
stand  thoroughly  what  Socialism  means. 

The  working  class  of  this  country  are  only  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  alphabet  of  the  industrial  problem.  They  are 
not  yet,  as  a  class,  readers  in  economic  science. 

It  is  easy  for  men  in  another  state  to  make  declarations  of 
bravery  who  have  not  borne  the  brunt  of  battle. 

It  is  easy  for  some  Socialists  to  criticise  the  Magazine  while 
they  sit  at  their  firesides  surrounded  by  their  wives  and  children. 

But  we  want  these  critics  to  place  themselves  in  the  shoes 
of  the  deported  men  of  Colorado.  We  want  them  to  draw  upon 
their  imagination  and  imagine  themselves  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  prodded  with  bayonets  and  incarcerated  in 
bull  pens,  alive  with  vermin.  We  want  them  to  see  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  howling  military  mob  that  was  purchased  and 
hired  by  corporate  money.  We  want  them  to  feel  the  lash  of 
the  whip  and  the  blows  of  the  club  and  gun.  We  want  them 
to  hear  the  cries  of  agony  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters.  We  want  them  to  gaze,  if  they  can,  upon 
the  pale  faces  of  children  as  they  were  deported  in  cattle  trains 
to  be  dumped  as  outcasts  and  exiles  upon  barren  deserts  with- 
out food  or  shelter,  and  then  ask  themselves  the  question,  What 
would  they  do  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  their  homes 
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and  feel  again  the  fond  and  loving  embrace  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren? 

Some  men  are  brave  at  long  range.  The  world  is  filled 
with  summer  patriots  and  sunshine  warriors.  The  laboring  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Colorado  came  to  the  conclusion  that  law 
and  constitutional  government  must  be  restored,  and  they  saw 
some  immediate  and  temporary  relief  in  the  political  extermina- 
tion of  James  H.  Peabody  from  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Colo- 
rado. The  campaign  of  education  has  only  commenced  in  Colo- 
rado. The  battle  will  go  on  and  the  march  will  be  continued 
until  the  great  mass  who  are  now  the  slaves  of  wage  bondage 
will  break  the  shackles  of  serfdom  in  the  destruction  of  a  sys- 
tem that  venerates  the  dollar  and  degrades  the  man." 

Unfortunately,  the  editor  has  mistaken  rhetoric  for  argu- 
ment and  picturesque  denunciation  for  logic.  His  sneering  ref- 
erence to  the  Socialists  of  other  states  who  are  "brave  at  long 
range,"  comes  with  poor  grace  from  men  who  deserted  in  the 
hour  of  need.  He  is  so  blind  to  the  condition  in  Colorado  that 
he  forgets  that  the  sufferings  of  the  working  class  in  any  one 
of  the  large  cities  are  many  times  greater  than  those  which 
have  been  endured  by  the  miners  of  Colorado.  The  latter's 
sufferings  were  more  dramatic,  but  any  slum  can  tell  tales  of 
disrupted  families,  starving  children  and  suffering  hosts  of 
workers  many  times  greater  than  those  to  be  found  in  Colo- 
rado. It  was  these  men,  women  and  children  whom  the  brave 
warriors  of  Colorado  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone.  And  what 
have  they  gained  in  return  for  their  foolish  treachery?  The 
press  reports  now  agree  that  Peabody,  by  the  very  simple  proc- 
ess of  ballot-stealing,  will  probably  retain  his  position.  Even 
if  he  does  not,  the  election  of  Adams  means  simply  a  changing 
of  masters.  There  is  one  sentence,  however,  in  their  statement 
which  casts  considerable  light  upon  the  whole  Colorado  situa- 
tion. They  say:  "It  is  idle  and  useless  to  ask  men  and  women 
to  support  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  Socialist  party  un- 
til they  understand  thoroughly  what  Socialism  means."  Had 
the  officers  of  the  W.  F.  M.  remembered  this  fact  at  the  time 
they  were  prating  so  loudly  of  having  pledged  their  union  to 
Socialism,  the  whole  matter  would  have  been  much  clearer. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  time  they  were  to  blame  even  more  than  in 
the  recent  election.  "Resoluting"  did  not  make  their  members 
socialists.  Neither,  from  some  of  the  things  that  their  leaders 
have  said,  did  it  a|>parently  confer  a  liberal  education  upon  the 
writers  of  the  resolution?  This  also  contains  a  lesson  for  some 
socialists  who  are  attempting  to  push  similar  resolutions  through 
the  A.  R  of  L.  "But  that's  another  story." 

The  only  other  locality  which  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
expectations  was  the  solid  south.  However,  there  was  really  not 
much  reason  for  the  claims  which  were  put  forth  for  this  section. 
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Its  economic  backwardness,  coupled  with  the  wholesale  disfran- 
chisement of  the  working  class,  makes  it  certain  that  our  votes 
will  not  be  large  enough  in  that  locality  for  many  years  to  come. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  any  relaxation 
in  propaganda  work  in  that  locality.  On  the  contrary  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  efforts  be  made  to  awake  the  proletariat  of 
the  south.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  handicapped  by  such  a  dead 
weight  as  that  section  now  represents.  The  few  comrades  wbo 
are  struggling  so  nobly  in  the  southern  states  should  receive 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  from  other  portions. 

Pennsylvania,  while  not  showing  a  large  increasd,  has  clone 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  inflated  anthracite 
vote  with  which  comparisons  are  boimd  to  be  made.  As  far  as 
information  can  be  gained  on  this  subject  it  seems  that  the  in- 
crease is  largely  in  the  industrial,  cities,  while  it  is  the  anthracite 
communities  in  which  the  decreases  have  been  felt.  The  west 
has  done  exceptionally  well.  I  feel  that  something  of  an  apology 
is  due  to  Kansas  for  the  somewhat  slighting  reference  made  to 
her  last  month.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  something  doing  in 
Kansas  in  socialist  lines. 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  work  done  in 
the  states  of  the  middle  west.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  six  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  now 
contain  over  one-third  of  the  Socialist  votes  of  the  United  States. 
This  fact  lends  encouragement  to  the  proposal  of  the  comrades 
of  that  locality  to  establish  a  socialist  daily  in  Chicago,  a  project 
which  now  appears  certain  of  realization  within  a  few  months. 

The  table  which  follows  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  with  the  information  at  hand  at  the  time  we  went  to 
press.  We  claim  the  right  to  say  "I  told  you  so*'  and  to  "point 
with  pride"  to  the  estimate  which  appeared  in  the  October  num- 
ber. To  have  estimated  the  total  vote  within  16,000  and  to  have 
made  so  few  important  errors  in  details  is,  we  claim,  a  tribute 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  various  comrades  throughout 
the  country  of  the  strength  of  their  movement. 

SOCIALIST  VOTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama    2,000 

Arizona 3,000 

Arkansas 1,816 

California  29,535 

Colorado   3»9i8 

Connecticut  4.54.3 

Delaware    146 

Florida 2,337 

Georgia 600 

Idaho 4,200 

Illinois  69,325 


Indiana    12,013 

Iowa    14,847 

Kansas  ^5»494 

Kentucky    4,000 

Louisiana    995 

Maine    1,960 

Maryland    2,179 

Massachusetts    12,978 

Michigan  10,000 

Minnesota 18,000 

Mississippi 482 
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Missouri 13,003 

Montana   8,000 

Nebraska 7>38o 

Nevada   700 

New  Hampshire 1,090 

New  Jersey  ,  9,5^7 

'New    Mexico   Ter. .  500 

New  York 41,000 

North   Carolina 250 

North  Dakota 3,500 

Ohio 36,123 

CWdahoma  Territory.  3,500 

Oregon    1 1,000 


Pennsylvania    21,863 

Rhode  Island 800 

South   Carolina 22 

South  Dakota 2,000 

Tennessee  1,400 

Texas 8,000 

Utah 6,000 

Vermont   854 

Virginia 500 

Washington 12,000 

West  Virginia 2,000 

Wisconsin   28,222 

Wyoming   1,200 


f    Total   434»572 

!  It  should  in  all  fairness  be  noted  that  nearly  every  state  com- 
plains of  fraud  in  the  count  of  Socialist  ballots.  Specific  instances 
have  been  proven  for  Missouri,  Colorado  and  doubtless  other 
states.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  total  vote  cast  for  the 
presidential  candidates  was  close  to  a  half  million.  On  the  other 
hand  Comrade  Debs  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  nearly  every  state, 
so  that  the  straight  Socialist  vote  is  somewhat  less  than  the  num- 
ber given.  A.  M.  Simons. 


The  Bohemian  Social  Democracy 

IN  the  last  days  of  October  the  Bohemian  Social  Democracy 
held  its  annual  congress  in  Trostejov,  one  of  the  industrial 
centers  of  Moravia.  The  secretary  of  the  party  submitted 
to  the  delegates  a  report  of  party  activity  within  the  last  two 
years. 

The  report  is  an  interesting  document,  especially  where  it  pic- 
tures the  present  chaotic  political  situation  in  Austria.  The  Aus- 
trian political  balance  for  the  last  two  years  is  exceedingly  poor. 
The  constant  and  never  abating  national  strife  in  Austria  foment^ 
ed  by  the  ruling  classes,  especially  the  German  bourgeoisie,  for 
their  own  class  interests  and  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Austrian  proletariat  from  the  real  issue  of  the  day,  that  is  the 
labor  question,  have  made  impossible  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sound  political  life  in  Austria;  an  empire  well  deserving  to 
be  called  "the  second  sick  man  of  Europe."  The  last  vestige  of 
constitutional  rule  has  disappeared  and  the  remains  of  constitu- 
tional life  in  this  empire  of  about  20  nationalities  have  been 
buried  in  the  grave  of  paragraph  14  of  the  Austrian  constitution, 
a  paragraph  in  reality  giving  the  government  absolute  and  un- 
restricted sway.  The  situation  is  well  characterized  by  the  Pil- 
sener  party  organ  Nova  Doha.  Without  a  parliament,  and  yet 
according  to  the  law ! — ^without  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
yet  constitutionally! — ^that  is  truly  an  Austrian  curiosity. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  confidence  of  the  population  in 
the  present  mode  of  political  life  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  the 
masses  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  present  intolerable  state 
of  affairs  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  this  can  be  achieved 
only  by  giving  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  people  a  voice  in  the 
government,  by  introducing  universal  and  equal  suffrage.  The 
Bohemian  Social  DenKxrracy  has  over  and  over  again  demon- 
strated for  this  present  cardinal  postulate  of  the  Austrian  work- 
ing classes.  Especially  during  sessions  of  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment (Reichsrath)  and  the  different  diets  (landtags)  great  mass 
meetings  and  demonstrations  were  held.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
October,  1904,  this  led  in  Brunn,  Moravia,  to  bloodshed.  The 
brutal  police  attacked  a  number  of  our  Bohemian  comrades  and 
more  or  less  seriously  wounded  20  of  them. 

The  Bohemian  Social  Democrats  also  continued  their  strug- 
gle for  obligatory  insurance  of  old,  or  injured  workingmen  and 
their  widows  and  orphans.  This  demand  under  the  Austrian 
economical  conditions,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  working 
classes,  and  the  Bohemian  Social  Democracy  is  firmly  determined 
to  do  its  full  share  in  compelling  the  Austrian  government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  direction. 
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In  the  last  two  years  the  party  has  also  achieved  notable  suc- 
cesses by  participating  in  numerous  elections  in  connection  with 
institutions  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.  This 
is  especially  true  of  a  great  number  of  institutions  insuring  the 
workingmen  in  case  of  illness  (Krankenkassen) ,  These  institu- 
tions are  conducted  by  delegates  elected  from  the  rank  of  the 
employers  and  employees.  Two  thirds  of  the  delegates  belong 
to  the  employees  and  one-^third  to  employers.  An  enormous  ma- 
jority of  these  institutions  are  therefore  controlled  by  class-con- 
scious workingmen,  by  social  democrats,  the  only  party  represent- 
ing the  Bohemian  working*  classes. 

The  Bohemian  Social  DIemocracy  has  5  representatives  in  an 
institute  insuring  the  workmen  of  Bohemia  against  accidents  dur- 
ing working  hours.  These  representatives  are  also  chosen  by 
laborers  and  the  Social-Democrats  were  elected  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 

The  party,  acting  in  this  respect  on  the  Belgian  plan,  gives 
much  attention  to  organizing  youthful  workingmen  and  is  meet- 
ing with  success.  A  substantial  proof  of  this  fact  is  the  growth 
of  the  Bc^emian  socialistic  turning  societies.  These  are  mainly 
an  organization  of  young  Bohemian  socialists.  Their  strength 
was  demonstrated  at  a  convention  held  at  Prague  in  August,  1903. 

The  party  organization  is  gaining  in  strength.  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Lower 'Austria,  Silesia  and  Upper  Austria  there  are  now 
395  Bohemian  locals  with  12,535  members  in  good  standing. 

Besides  these  locals  there  are,  in  the  mentioned  Austrian 
provinces  the  following  Bohemian  socialistic  organizations:  Sev- 
enty-one political  clubs,  433  craft  organizations,  235  educational 
clubs  and  51  turning  societies,  altogether  780  organizations  with 
a  membership  of  about  51,326  persons. 

Considering  the  strength  of  the  party  locals  and  organizations 
just  named,  we  may  safely  say  the  Bohemian  army  cf  militant 
social  democrats  is  at  least  60,000  strong. 

The  Bohemian  Social  Democratic  press  is  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Two  Bohfemian  socialistic  daily  papers  are  published, 
,  cne  in  Prague  and  one  in  Vienna.  The  party  has  altogether  14 
political  papers.  Two  of  these,  as  already  saij,  are  dailies,  one 
is  puDlished  three  times  a  week,  two  twice  a  week,  five  are  week- 
lies, three  ;ire  Ft  mi -monthlies  and  on  is  a  moilhl/. 

Thre  are  also  24  r.ade  tmion  journals  ser/ing  the  party. 

Besides  all  these  already  mentioned  papers  the  party  piibli5.hes 
a  scientific  review,  an  anti-clerical  weekly,  a  satirical  weekly  and 
a  monthly  devoted  to  art  and  literature. 

The  Bohemian  Social  Democratic  party  has  42  papers  with 
a  total  of  12,000,000  numbers  yearly. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  international  congress  led 
to  an  interesting  discussion  of  revisionism.    The  debate  revealed 
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an  almost  complete  absence  of  revisionism  among  our  Bohemian 
comrades.  The  convention  adopted  by  an  enormous  majority  a 
resolution  commending  the  standpoint  assumed  by  the  delegates 
in  favor  of  the  Dresden  resolution  and  against  revisionistic  ten- 
dencies. 

As  far  as  revisionistic  tendencies  among  the  Bohemian  Social 
Democrats  are  concerned  the  writer  thinks  they  never  will  grow 
to  be  an  important  factor.  The  representatives  of  revisionism  are 
few  in  numbers.  Their  revisionistic  leanings  are  simply  due  to 
a  misconception  of  some  of  the  Marxian  theories,  especially  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history.  Besides  some  of  the  Bern- 
steinianists  are  men  belonging  to  the  so-called  academic  classes 
in  Bohemia,  and  this  undoubtedly  also  influences  their  stand-, 
point.  They  are  yet  mere  reformers  and  hence  their  inclination 
to  compromising,  etc.  But,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  acquainted  with 
Bohemian  affairs,  they  never  can  make  much  headway.  The 
Marx  and  Engels  and  to  the  motto  of  that  dead  social-democratic 
warrior,  William  Liebknecht :  No  compromise,  no  political  trad- 
ing! Charles  Pergler. 

Why  I  am  a  Socialist 

I  haye  heard  the  child-slaves  weepln^r  when  the  world  was  fair  and  bright. 
Heard  them  begging,  begging,  bemng  for  the  playgrotmds  and  the  light ! 
I  hare  seen  the  "statesman"  holding  all  save  truth  a  vested  right. 
And  the  priest  and  preacher  fighting  In  the  legions  of  the  "Night. 

I  have  seen  the  queens  of  fashion  In  their  Jeweled  pride  arrayed, 
Buby  crowned  and  splendid— rubies  of  a  baby's  life  blood  made. 
Richer  than  the  gems  of  nature,  of  a  stranger,  deeper  shade. 
On  their  snow-white  bosoms  quivered  as  the  dames  of  fashion  prayed. 

Then  I  looked  Into  the  dungeons  where  the  brute  men  cringe  and  crawl — 
Men  to  every  high  thought  blinded — men  who  were  not  men  at  all — 
And  my  eves  glanced  upward  to  the  men  whom  we  "successfur*  call. 
And  the  Beast  was  in  their  foreheads  and  their  thrones  about  to  fall. 

And  I've  seen  my  father  lying  on  his  death-bed  like  a  beast. 
In  his  poverty  forsaken,  he  a  Southern  soldier  priest : 
Seen  his  broken  body  tremble  as  the  pulse  of  living  ceased. 
And  his  soul  go  outward,  moaning,  as  the  rM  sun  lit  the  east. 

And  I've  seen  my  little  mother  on  her  death-bed  weep  and  moan 

For  the  babies  she  was  leaving  in  the  great  world  all  alone ; 

Heard  her  loving  spirit,  seeking  something  to  atone — 

How  she  feared  the  god  of  hunger !     How  she  feared  the  heart  of  stone : 

And  you  talk  to  me  "religion"  and  "rebellion"  you  "deplore," 
You  whose  souls  have  never  anguished  at  the  death  watch  of  the  poor  l 
You  who  rape  the  starving  millions  and  yet  grasp  for  more  and  more, 
Can  you  blame  us  if  we  curse  you  when  the  beggar's  crumbs  you  throw? 

In  these  wild  and  frightful  moments  I  have  felt  my  reason  reel. 
Felt  an  impulse  like  the  tiger's  over  all  my  being  steal ; 
B^lt  it  would  not  be  a  murder  if  my  hand  the  blow  could  deal 
That  would  brand  upon  your  temple  the  death  angel's  mark  and  seal. 

b     Then  I  heard  a  voice  crying,  "Workers  of  the  world,  unite !" 
And  the  vanguard  of  the  Marxians  broke  upon  my  hopeless  sight. 
High  above  them»  proudly  waving,  streamed  the  olood-red  flag  of  Right, 
As  they  faced  the  hosts  of  Darkness  and  the  high  priests  of  the  Night. 

Thoughts  of  murder  vanished  from  me  and  the  anarch  ceased  to  reign, 
For  the  scheme  of  life  unraveled  and,  at  last,  God's  work  seemed  sane. 
And  I  took  mr  place  beside  them,  there  upon  Truth's  battle  plain — 
And  I  stand  oeside  them  fighting  till  the  world  we  lose  or  gain. 

— Covington  Hall. 


The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise* 

^^rX^HE  material  framework  of  modem  civilization  is  the  in- 
I  dustrial  system,  and  the  directing  force  which  animates 
*  this  framework  is  business  enterprise."  With  this  quo- 
tation Prof.  Thorstein  Veblen  opens  his  work  on  "The  Theory  of 
Business  Enterprise."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
work  is  the  most  searching  analysis  of  capitalism  ever  published  in 
the  English  language.  Business  enterprise,  he  tells  us,  is  a  very 
comprehensive  term;  "the  scope  of  the  process  is  larger  than  the 
machine."  The  two  great  fundamental  facts  of  the  machine  process 
are  the  inter-relaticMi  of  the  productive  process  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  all  things  connected  with  it.  This  standardization  beg^s 
with  weights  and  measures,  and  soon  extends  to  tools,  materials 
and  products.  Next,  are  included  services,  and,  finally,  the 
entire  population  tends  to  be  standardized  to  fit  the  machine. 

"The  motive  of  business  is  pecuniary  gain,  the  method  is  es- 
sentially purchase  and  sale.  The  aim  and  usual  outcome  is  an 
accumulation  of  wealth."  To  those  whose  idea  of  business  enter- 
prise is  the  furthering  of  production  the  statement  that  while 
"the  end  is  pecuniary  gain,  the  means  is  disturbance  of  the  indus- 
trial system,"  will  come  with  somewhat  of  a  shock.  The  reason 
for  this  condition  is  found  however  in  the  fact  that  "The  out- 
come of  this  management  of  industrial  affairs  through  pecuniary 
transactions  has  been  to  disassociate  the  interests  of  those  men 
who  exercise  the  discretion  from  the  interests  of  the  community." 
In  other  words,  an  antagonism  has  arisen  between  the  process 
of  production  and  the  interests  of  those  who  dominate  industrial 
life.  As  a  consequence  he  concludes  that  "The  largest  and  as- 
suredly the  securest  and  most  unquestionable  service  rendered  by 
the  great  modern  captains  of  industry  is  the  sweeping  reduction 
of  business  men  as  a  class  from  service  and  the  definitive  can- 
celment  of  opportunities  for  private  enterprise."  The  reason  for 
this,  of  course,  lies  in  the  tremendous  wastefulness  of  modem  in- 
dustry and  the  fact  that  things  are  produced  for  sale  and  not 
for  use,'"and  need  only  to  have  "a  modicum  of  serviceability  in 
order  to  be  salable."  Industry  has  become  so  completely  de-per- 
sonalized that  there  is  no  personal  relation  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  and  consequently,  the  strongest  motive  to  honesty  is  re- 
moved. However,  he  thinks  that  tfie  present  system  to  some 
degree  "makes  up  for  its  wastefulness  by  the  added  strain  which 
it  throws  upon  those  engaged  in  the  productive  work."    A  method 

•The  Theory  of  BnsineM  Enterprise,  by  Thorstein  Veblen.    Scribners.    Cloth, 
850  pp.    $2.00. 
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of  compensation  which  does  not  carry  great  comfort  to  the  work- 
ing class. 

The  foundation  of  business  enterprise  is  given  by  the  institu- 
tion of  ownership.  This  idea  of  ownership  has  passed  through  two 
phases :  first,  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from  divine  right,  and  this 
idea  occasionally  finds  utterance  to-day  in  the  theories  of  steward- 
ship of  Rockefeller  and  the  statements  of  such  men  as  Baer. 
Later,  however,  this  right  of  ownership,  under  the  influence  of 
the  craftsmanship  stage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  came  to  be  founded 
on  production.  It  rests  "in  the  assumed  creative  efficiency  of  a 
workman."  This  foundation  having  also  passed  away  with  the 
passing  of  the  handicraft  stage,  the  idea  of  ownership  to-day 
rests  upon  "a  habit  of  thought."  Certainly  a  very  unsubstantial 
foundation  for  a  whole  social  system.  This  ownership  is  always 
expressed  in  money  values  and  always  with  an  assumption  that  the 
unit  of  money  value  does  not  vary,  an  assumption,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  Professor  Veblin  recognizes  as  contrary  to  fact. 
"The  all-dominating  issue  in  business  is  the  question  of  gain  and 
loss.  Gain  and  loss  is  a  question  of  accounting,  and  the  accounts 
are  kept  in  terms  of  the  money  unit,  not  in  terms  of  livelihood, 
nor  in  term$  of  the  serviceability  of  the  goods,  nor  in  terms  of 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  industrial  or  ccxnmercial  plant. 

The  base  line  of  every  enterprise  is  the  line  of  capitalization  in 
money  value  *  *  *  Investments  are  made  for  profit,  and  in- 
dustrial plants  and  processes  are  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  their 
profit-yielding  capacity."  In  this  capitalization  loan  credit  plays 
a  very  great  part.  The  return  on  any  investment  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  turnover — ^the  turnover  equaling  the  amount  of 
capital  multiplied  by  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  is  "turned  over" 
in  the  business.  The  size  of  the  capital  can  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  credit  and  thus  the  product  of  the  turnover  be  increased. 
But  in  a  competitive  world  whatever  can  be  done  to  increase 
profits  mast  be  done.  Therefore  "any  concern  involved  in  the 
open  business  competition  which  cannot  or  does  not  take  recourse 
to  credit  to  swell  its  volume  of  business,  will  be  unable  to  earn 
a  'reasonable'  rate  of  profits."  Since  this  matter  of  loan  credit 
was  included  in  a  monograph  which  was  reviewed  in  an  earlier 
number  of  this  magazine,  it  will  be  passed  over  here  with  less 
notice  than  it  really  deserves.  It  is  worth  while  however  to  notice 
even  at  the  cost  of  repetition,  the  ingenious  analysis  by  which  he 
shows  how  the  modem  promoter  has  been  able  to  "syncopate  an 
industrial  crisis"  including  all  the  features  from  the  inflation  of 
credit  to  the  final  shearing  of  the  lamb,  and  doing  it  all  at  a  single 
business  transaction. 

He  next  considers  "The  Theory  of  Modern  Welfare"  and 
tells  us  that  "Before  business  principles  came  to  dominate  every- 
day life  the  common  welfare,  when  it  was  not  a  question  of  peace 
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and  war,  turned  on  the  case  and  certainty  with  which  enough 
of  the  means  of  life  could  be  supplied.  Since  business  has  become 
the  central  and  controlling  interest,  tfie  question  of  welfare  has 
become  a  question  of  price.  Under  the  old  regime  of  handicraft 
and  petty  trade,  dearth  (high  prices)  meant  privation  and  might 
mean  famine  and  pestilence;  under  the  new  regime  low  prices 
commonly  mean  privation  and  may  on  occasion  mean  famine. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  question  was  whether  the  community 
work  was  adequate  to  supply  the  community's  needs ;  under  the 
new  regime  that  question  is  not  seriously  entertained"  . 
"Formerly,  therefore,  times  were  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
industrial  processes  yielded  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient  output 
of  the  means  of  life.  Latterly  times  are  good  or  bad  according 
as  the  process  of  business  yields  an  adequate  or  inadequate  rate 
of  profits."  He  here  propoimds  a  theory  of  crises  and  makes  these 
spring  out  of  the  operation  of  credit.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  entire  book. 

*  He  says,  however,  that  only  through  monopoly  can  we  escape 
the  coming  of  crises.  Even  with  these  he  discovers  that:  "The 
great  coalitions  and  the  business  maneuvers  connected  with  them 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  large  fortunes  of  the  greater 
business  men;  which  adds  to  the  large  incomes  that  cannot  be 
spent  in  consumptive  expenditures ;  which  accelerates  the  increase 
of  investments ;  which  brings  competition  if  there  is  a  chance  for 
it;  which  tends  to  bring  on  depression,  in  the  manner  already 
indicated.  The  great  coalitions,  therefore,  seem  to  carry  the  seed 
of  this  malady  of  competition,  and  this  evil  consequence  can  ac- 
cordingly be  avoided  only  on  the  basis  of  so  comprehensive  and 
rigorous  a  coalition  of  business  concerns  as  shall  wholly  exclude 
competition,  even  in  the  face  of  any  conceivable  amount  of  new 
capital  seeking  investment." 

Finally,  he  points  out  what  has  never  before  been  noticed  in 
exactly  this  form,  at  least  by  any  standard  political  economist,  that 
the  workmen  do  not  and  cannot  own  and  direct  the  industrial 
equipment  and  processes  so  long  as  private  ownership  prevails, 
and  industry  has  to  be  managed  on  business  principles.  "The 
labor  supply,  or  the  working  population,  can  therefore  not  be 
included  in  tfie  ideally  complete  coalition  suggested  above  *  *  * 
So  that  when  the  last  step  in  business  codition  has  been  taken, 
there  remains  the  competitive  friction  between  the  combined 
business  capital  and  the  combined  workmen." 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  chapter  on  "Business  in  Law  and 
Politics"  in  which  he  informs  us  that:  "Modem  (civilized)  insti- 
tutions rest  in  great  part  on  business  principles."  He  finds  nat- 
urally that  America  carries  this  principle  farther  than  anywhere 
else.  "Here,  as  nowhere  else  do  obligations  and  claims  of  the 
iTJOst  diverse  kinds,  domestic,  social,  and  civil,  tend-  to  take  the 
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pecuniary  form  and  admit  of  being  discharged  on  a  monetary 
valuation."  This  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  indus- 
trial relations  in  America  were  on  the  small  capitalist  basis  and 
affected  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  foundation  of  business 
principles  is  tfie  freedom  of  contract,  but  while  it  is  noticed  that 
"physical  impossibility  may  be  pleaded  as  invalidating  the  terms 
of  the  contract  *  *  *  The  material  necessities  of  a  group  of 
workmen  or  consumers,  enforced  by  the  specialization  and  con- 
catenation of  industrial  processes,  is,  therefore,  not  competent  to 
set  aside,  or  indeed  to  qualify,  the  natural  freedom  of  the  owners 
of  these  processes  to  let  work  go  on  or  not,  as  the  outlook  for 
profits  may  decide.  Profits  is  a  business  proposition  and  liveli- 
hood is  not.'*  The  courts  naturally  derive  their  ideas  from  busi- 
ness principles,  interpreting  freedom  of  contract  in  accord  with 
these  principles.  And  the  higher  courts  being  more  closely  in 
touch  with  these  principles  apply  them  with  a  surer  and  firmer 
touch*.  The  workers  sometimes  do  not  see  the  full  justice  of 
this,  but  as  he  says :  "This  extreme  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  natural  liberty  has  at  times  roused  indignation  in  the  vulgar, 
but  their  grasp  of  legal  principles  is  at  fault." 

"Government  at  one  time  was  an  organization  for  the  control 
of  affairs  in  the  interest  of  princely  or  dynastic  ends,  but  since 
the  advent  of  constitutional  government  and  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, business  ends  have  taken  the  place  of  dynastic  ends 
in  statecraft.  *  *  *  The  constitutional  government  is  a  busi- 
ness government  *  *  *  And  representative  government  must 
generally  be  representative  of  business  interests." 

The  ground  of  sentiment  on  which  rests  the  popular  approval 
of  a  government  for  business  ends  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
heads :  "Patriotism  and  property.  *  *  *  Patriotism  arises  from 
a  happy  knack  of  clannish  fancy  by  which  the  common  man  is 
enabled  to  feel  that  he  has  some  sort  of  metaphysical  share  in 
the  gains  that  accrue  to  the  business  men  who  are  citizens  of  the 
same  'commonwealth.'  In  the  same  way  the  working  man's  idea 
of  property  is  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  discipline  of  the  past." 
This  idea  of  property  in  itself  has  had  an  important  change.  In- 
stead of  resting  on  production  it  has  come  to  rest  on  possession, 
or  as  Professor  Veblen  states  it  "acquisition  of  property"  has  been 
considered  "to  mean  production  of  wealth ;  so  that  a  business  man 
is  looked  upon  as  the  putative  producer  of  whatever  wealth  he 
acquires.  By  force  of  this  sophistication  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  any  person  is  held  to  be,  not  only  expedient  for  the  owner, 
but  meritorious  as  an  action  serving  the  common  good."  Busi- 
ness interests  affect  the  governmental  policy  in  various  ways,  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  the  pressure  for  expansion  .or 
imperialism.  "Armaments  serve  trade  not  only  in  the  making  of 
general  terms  of  purchase  and  sale  between  the  business  men  of 
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civilized  countries,  but  they  are  similarly  useful  in  extending  and 
maintaining  business  enterprise  and  privileges  in  the  outfying 
regions  of  the  earth.  *  *  *  There  is  commonly  a  handsome 
margin  of  profit  in  doing  business  with  these,  pecuniarily  unre- 
generate  populations,  particularly  when  the  traffic  is  adequately 
backed  with  force.  But,  also  commonly,  these  peoples  do  not  enter 
willingly  into  lasting  business  relations  with  civilized  mankind.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  culture,  that 
they  be  firmly  held  up  to  such  civilized  rules  of  conduct  as  will 
make  trade  easy  and  lucrative.  To  this  end  armament  is  indis- 
pensable." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  the  whole  wtjrk 
is  one  on  "The  Cultural  Incidence  of  the  Machine  Process."  This 
is  a  study  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  machine  process 
aflfects  various  social  factors.  The  workman  is  made  into  a 
machine  so  that  the  final  form  of  his  habitual  thinking  is  mechan- 
ical efficiency.  The  machine  process  however  divides  society  into 
two  classes  one  of  which  is  exclusively  interested  in  "the  woric  of 
purchase  and  sale  and  of  husbanding  a  store  of  accumulated 
values."  "The  other,"  he  tells  us  with  fine  sarcasm,  "have  been 
relieved  of  the  cares  of  business  and  have  with  increasing  special- 
ization given  their  attention  to  the  mechanical  processes  involved 
in  production  for  the  market."  He  shows  how  with  the  workers  all 
possible  exercise  of  the  pecuniary  or  accumulative  spirit  has  been 
abolished  since,  even  in  the  purchase  of  their  daily  necessities 
prices  are  fixed  by  forces  outside  their  control.  As  a  result,  one  class 
thinks  only  in  terms  of  property  and  profit,  the  other  in  terms 
of  production  and  use.  So  that  the  two  classes  come  to  have  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  understanding  one  another.  The  business 
classes  do  their  thinking  on  the  basis  of  natural  rights  in  property 
while  the  working  classes  are  "habitually  occupied  with  matters 
of  casual  sequence,  and  with  hard  matter  of  fact  things  which 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  appreciate  the  conventional  idea 
of  property  rights.  As  a  result  tiie  working  class  come  to  have 
less  and  less  faith  in  the  action  of  governmental  institutions  dom- 
inated by  property  ideas.  Finally,  we  are  told,  that  when  "dis- 
trust of  business  principles  rises  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  become  intol- 
erant of  all  pecuniary  institutions,  and  leads  to  a  demand,  for  the 
abrogation  of  property  rights  rather  than  a  limitation  of  them,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  'socialism*  or  'anarchism.'  This  socialistic  dis- 
affection is  widespread  among  the  advanced  industrial  peoples.  No 
other  cultural  phenomenon  is  so  threatening  to  the  received  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure ;  none  is  so  unprecedented  or  so  per- 
plexing for  practical  men  of  affairs  to  deal  with.  The  immediate 
point  of  danger  in  the  socialistic  disaffection  is  a  growing  dis- 
loyalty to  the  natural-rights  institution  of  property,  but  tiiis  is 
backed  by  a  similar  failure  of  regard  for  other  articles  of  the 
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institutional  furniture  handed  down  from  the  past.  The  classes 
affected  with  socialistic  vagaries  protest  against  the  existing 
economic  organization,  but  tibey  are  not  necessarily  averse  to  a 
somewhat  rigorous  economic  organization  on  new  lines  of  their 
own  choosing.  They  demand  an  organization  on  industrial  as 
contrasted  with  business  lines.  Their  sense  of  economic  solidarity 
does  not  seem  to  be  defective,  indeed  it  seems  to  many  of  their 
critics  to  be  unnecessarily  pronounced ;  but  it  runs  on  lines  of  indus- 
trial coherence  and  mechanical  constraint,  not  on  lines  given  by 
pecuniary  conjunctures  and  conventional  principles  of  economic 
right  and  wrong."  The  fine  sarcasm  of  this  statement  has  few 
equals  in  economic  literature.  He  tells  us  that  the  socialists  do 
not  look  "to  the  redistribution  of  property  or  a  re-organization  of 
ownership"  but  rather  "to  the  disappearance  of  property  rights." 
While  socialists  agree  with  this,  there  is  a  note  on  this  page  stating 
that  this  was  not  the  position  of  the  "scientific  soicalism"  of  Marx 
and  Engels.  We  are  not  exactly  sure  whether  this  is  intended  to 
be  another  joke  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  his  orthodox  readers 
off  the  trade  or  not,  but  the  statement  is  certainly  not  true,  as 
Marx  and  Engels  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  cry  of  the  "right 
to  the  full  product  of  labor"  as  do  the  modem  socialists.  If  any 
one  doubts  this  let  him  read  Lafargue's  "Right  to  be  Lazy"  and 
probably  few  would  deny  Lafargue's  right  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  Marxian  socialism. 

With  two  such  opposing  mental  make-ups  as  that  of  the  capital- 
ist and  the  working  class,  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  "With 
the  socialistic  element  the  question  is  not  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  way  of  readjustment  of  property  claims,  but  what  is  to  be 
done  to  abolish  them?"  *  *  *  "In  this  differential  rate  of 
movement  the  departure  from  the  ancient  landmarks  has  now  gone 
so  far  (or  is  reaching  such  a  point)  among  the  socialistic  vulgar 
as  to  place  their  thinking  substantially  on  a  plane  of  material 
matter  of  fact,  particularly  as  regards  economic  institutions.  The 
respectable  classes  will  not,  owing  to  their  retention  of  the  con- 
ventional property  ideas  reach  *a  mature  revolutionary  frame  of 
mind'  consequently,  the  socialists  maintain  that  their  movement 
must  be  a  proletarian  movement  in  which  the  'respectable,*  that 
is  to  say,  the  pecuniarily  competent,  classes  can  have  no  organic 
part  even  if  they  try.  *  *  *  Instead  of  contrasting  the  well- 
to-do  with  the  indigent,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  avail- 
able for  the  socialist  propaganda  and  those  not  so  available  is 
rather  to  be  drawn  between  the  classes  employed  in  the  industrial 
and  those  employed  in  the  pecuniary  occupations.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  much  of  possessions  as  of  employments ;  not  of  rela- 
tive wealth,  but  of  work.  It  is  a  question  of  work  because  it  is 
a  question  of  habits  of  thought,  and  work  shapes  the  habits  of 
thought" 
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In  a  note  he  has  this  peculiarly  shrewd  observance  concemins^ 
another  class  which  often  hangs  on  the  fringe  of  the  socialist 
movement  "The  unpropertied  classes  employed  in  business  do 
not  take  to  socialistic  vagaries  with  such  alacrity  as  should  inspire 
a  confident  hope  in  the  advocates  of  socialism  or  a  serious  appre- 
hension to  those  who  stand  for  law  and  order.  This  pecuniarily 
disfranchised  business  population^  in  its  revulsion  against  unas- 
similated  facts,  turns  rather  to  some  excursion  into  pragmatic 
romance  such  as  Social  Settlements,  Prohibition,  Clean  Politics, 
Single  Tax,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Neighborhood  Guilds,  Institutional 
Churches,  Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  or  some  such  cultural 
thimblerig." 

There  is  little  tendency  among  the  workers  to  substitute  "new 
myths  or  conventions"  in  place  of  the  old.  They  tend  constantly 
to  deal  with  hard,  material  matter-of-fact  things  and  their  effects 
on  our  social  institutions. 

His  final  chapter  on  "The  Natural  Decay  of  Business  Enter- 
prise" would  in  itself  make  a  most  excellent  socialist  propaganda 
leaflet  for  use  among  those  who  have  learned  to  think  in  the 
economic  jargon  that  is  taught  in  the  averagfe  capitalist  university. 
He  shows  how  absolutely  hopeless  is  any  effort  to  retain  the  body 
of  thought  and  institutions  built  upon  an  industrial  basis.  The 
periodical  press  and  standard  literature  has  become  so  permeated 
with  the  insincerity  of  capitalism  that  it  has  really  over-reached 
itself  and  today  probably  has  less  effect  than  is  commonly  thought. 
"The  literary  output  issued  under  the  surveillance  of  the  advertis- 
ing office  is  excellent  in  workmanship  and  deficient  in  intelligence 
and  substantial  originality.  What  is  encouraged  and  cultivated  is 
adroitness  of  style  and  a  piquant  presentation  of  commonplaces. 
Harmlessness,  not  to  say  pointlessness,  and  an  edifying-gossipy 
optimism  are  the  substantial  characteristics,  which  persist  tihrough 
all  ephemeral  mutation  of  style,  manner,  and  subject  matter." 

With  fine  sarcasm  he  suggests  that  tihe  only  possible  way  of 
maintaining  our  present  society  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  military 
discipline  in  that  "there  can,  indeed,  be  no  serious  question  but 
that  a  consistent  return  to  the  ancient  virtues  of  allegiance,  piety, 
servility,  graded  dignity,  class  prerogative,  and  prescriptive  author- 
ity would  greatly  conduce  to  popular  content  and  to  the  facile 
management  of  affairs.  *  *  *  "If  national  ambitions  tod  war- 
like aims,  achievements,  spectacles,  and  discipline  be  given  a  large 
place  in  the  community's  life,  together  with  the  concomitant  co- 
ercive police  surveillance,  then  there  is  a  fair  hope  that  tfie  dis- 
integrating trend  of  the  machine  discipline  may  be  corrected.  The 
regime  of  status,  fealty,  prerogative,  and  arbitrary  command  would 
guide  the  institutional  growth  back  into  the  archaic  conventional 
ways  and  give  the  cultural  structure  something  of  that  secure 
dignity  and  stability  which  it  had  before  the  times,  not  only  of 


socialistic  vapors,  but  of  natural  rights  as  well.  Then,  too,  the 
rest  of  the  spiritual  furniture  of  tihe  ancient  regime  shall  pre- 
sumably be  reinstated;  materialistic  skepticism  may' yield  the 
ground  to  a  romantic  philosophy,  and  the  populace  and  tiie  scien- 
tists alike  may  regain  something  of  that  devoutness  and  faith  in 
preternatural  agencies  which  they  have  recently  been  losing.  As 
the  discipline  of  prowess  comes  to  its  own,  conviction  and  con- 
tentment with  whatever  is  authentic  may  return  to  distracted 
Christendom,  and  may  once  more  give  something  of  a  sacramental 
serenity  to  men's  outlook  on  the  present  and  the  future." 

However,  he  concludes  with:  "It  seems  possible  to  say  this 
much,  that  the  full  dominion  of  business  enterprise  is  necessarily 
a  transitory  dominion.  It  stands  to  lose  in  the  end  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  divergent  cultural  tendencies  wins, 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  ascendency  of  either."  To 
the  socialist  this  conclusion  is  all  that  he  could  ask  for.  He  has 
full  faith  that  the  proletariat  will  see  to  it  that  no  military  regime 
perpetuates  business  enterprise  or  supplants  the  ruling  capitalism. 

The  question  which  comes  up  to  the  reader  of  the  work  is 
largely  one  of  whether  this  sarcastic,  cynical  style  is  really  one 
capable  of  producing  results.  To  a  large  degree  the  book  is 
unintelligible  to  one  who  has  not  swallowed  the  scholastic  jargon 
of  conventional  economics.  We  cannot  understand  however  how 
any  follower  of  Laughlin,  Sumner,  or  the  standard  capitalist 
economists  can  read  this  book  and  not  become,  if  not  a  socialist, 
at  least  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  his  profes- 
sionally acquired  knowledge.  A.  M.  Simons. 
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the  founders  of  scientific  socialism  made  the  dividing  line  betweeu 
bourgeois  and  proletarian  thinkers.  Marx  and  Engds,  after  go- 
ing through  the  evolution  from  Kantian  metaphysics,  Hegelian 
idealism,  and  Feuerbachian  semi-materialism,  arrived  at  a  scien-* 
tific  materialist  and  evolutionary  materialism,  which  was  further 
elaborated  by  Joseph  Dietzgen  into  a  proletarian  world  philosophy 
embracing  the  whole  sweep  of  cosmic  evolution,  including  the 
evolution  of  human  societies  and  of  the  individual  "soul."  And 
in  complete  harmony  with,  these  teachers  of  mine,  I  have  defined 
mind  as  the  sum  of  physical  and  chemical  qualities  by  which  the 
evolution  of  the  universe  expresses  itself  in  all  phenomena,  wheth- 
er they  take  place  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal 
kingdom.  My  conception  of  mind,  then,  is  plainly  a  logical 
materialist  and  monist  one. 

For  this  reason  I  can  afford  to  pass  without  ftulJier  comment 
all  the  longwinded  excuses  for  argument  by  which  Mr.  Franklin 
implies  that  I  believe  in  a  metaphysical  mind  back  of  nature,  that 
my  idea  of  co-operation  is  that  of  Manchestrian  UAssez  fcMre, 
and  that  I  am  thinking  of  the  "reminiscences  of  my  childhood'* 
when  I  refuse  his  anthropocentric  idea  of  waste.  By  this  method 
of  argument,  Mr.  Franklin  shows  himself  indeed  as  a  reasoner 
who  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  controversial  habits  of  his  child- 
hood days,  and  who  will  have  to  improve  a  great  deal  before  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  mature  thinker. 

One  illustration  of  his  specious  reasoning  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate all  his  objections.     He  says  on  page  276 : 

Mr.  TJntermann  seems  to  think  that  the  chief  fanction  of  the  erities 
is  to  point  out  contradictionB,  and  wherever  I  have  Vised  a  word  in  two 
different  senses,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  word  nature,  when  I  say: 
"Life  and  mind  are  developed  in  spite  cf  nature,  with  with  its  assist- 
ance ; ' '  and  "  It  is  the  nature  of  matter  and  energy  to  develop  life,  mind 
and  human  society,  as  it  is  for  them  to  manifest  themselves  in  any  other 
way,"  he  notes  the  seeming  contradiction.  Any  one  ought  to  see  that 
nature  is  personified  in  the  first  sentence,  whereas  in  the  following^  it 
is  not;  that  the  two  sentences  contrast  naturalism  with  supematunuifim. 
Mr.  Untermann  follows  this  plan  of  criticism  throughout,  often  criticis- 
ing  the  nonsense  he  sees  in  one  sentence  through  misunderstanding  with 
the  sense  he  really  understands  in  another. 

A  few  sentences  before  he  takes  me  to  task  for  personifying 
mind,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  not  done.  He  says  this  would 
lead  to  "mysticism,  metaphysics,  and  superstition."  And  so  it 
would,  if  I  regardeid  mind  as  a  metaphysical  entity.  But  if  mind 
is  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  matter,  there  is  no  more  danger 
in  personifying  mind  than  there  is  in  Mr.  Franklin's  personifying 
of  nature.  For  mind  is  then  a  part  of  nature.  But  he  thinks 
that  he  has  made  a  crushing  argument,  when  he  makes  a  verbalist 
distinction  between  nature  in  one  sentence  and  nature  in  the  other. 
I  think  I  am  expressing  myself  clearly  enough,  even  for  Mr. 
Franklin;  when  I  reply  tihat,  according  to  materialist  moni^m^  the 
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nature  of  nature  is  the  same  as  tiie  nature  of  a  part  of  nature. 
The  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  then,  who  has  written  "non- 
sense/* 

Mr.  Franklin  claims  to  have  appreciated  the  function  of  class 
struggles  and  stated  it  plainly,  although  in  different  lang^ge  from 
myself;  that  he  has  arrived  at  his  conception  of  class-consciousness 
by  a  study  of  all  nature ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  socialization 
of  humanity  will  be  brought  about  by  the  unconscious  forces  of 
nature.  If  that  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  elements  of 
nature  will  make  the  proletariat  class-conscious.  Very  well,  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  they  will.  But  who  will  recognize  the 
historical  function  of  the  proletarian  class  struggle  in  this  wishy- 
washy  statement? 

It  is  precisely  here  where  the  socialist  philosophy  asserts  it- 
self. Our  conception  of  historical  materialism,  is  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Franklin  understands,  in  its  application  to  social  evolution,  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  monism  in  general.  According  to  our  con- 
ception, men,  the  products  of  the  evolution  of  the  elements  of 
nature,  are  compelled  to  produce  food,  clotfiing  and  shelter.  In 
so  doing  they  produce  tools  and  by  their  help  modify  their  mode 
of  production,  the  nature  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  their  en- 
vironment, and  their  own  nature,  including  the  sum  of  those  phy- 
sical activities  known  by  the  name  of  mind  or  soul.  For  several 
thousand  years,  the  social  environment  of  man,  a;id  thus  his  nature, 
has  been  modified  by  the  existence  and  development  of  economic 
classes  with  antagonistic  interests.  Further  essential  changes  in 
human  nature  will  only  follow  when  these  class  distinctions  are 
eliminated  from  human  environment  And  this  elimination  will 
inevitably  follow  as  the  outgrowth  of  economic  and  political  class 
struggles.  These  class  struggles  cannot  be  abolished  by  any 
philosophical,  religious,  or  moral  recipes.  They  can  be  abolished 
by  no  scheme  grown  in  the  individual  brain  of  any  single  thinker. 
Their  abolition  must  and  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  entire  human 
development.  So  long  as  human  society  lives  in  two  different 
social  environments,  it  is  futile  to  brew  ideological  remedies  which 
are  supposed  to  apply  to  all  of  society  regardless  of  class  environ- 
ment. Each  class  can  only  be  moral  and  philosophical  according 
to  its  historical  condition.  All  other  morality  and  philosophy  has 
but  a  paper  life.  Hence  each  class  must  become  conscious  of 
its  historical  place  and  function,  and  use  its  strength,  its  enthu- 
siasm, its  ideologies  for  the  evolutionary  development  of  its  own 
historical  function.  The  socialist  party  thus  becomes  the  historical 
product  of  a  definite  stage  of  human,  and  in  a  wider  sense,  of 
cosmic  development.  It  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  one  thinker, 
but  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more  thinkers  were  compelled  by  their 
environment  to  enunciate  certain  thoughts  which  correspond  to 
die  environment  of  a  certain  class.    To  attempt  to  think  anything 
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else  would  mean  to  think  something  which  would  find  no  response 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  compelled,  by  their  historical  con- 
dition, to  act  in  a  certain  way.  For  this  reason,  bourgeois  think- 
ers have  no  message  for  the  class-conscious  proletariat. 

But  the  socialist  philosophy,  just  because  it  is  a  logical  part 
of  materialist  monism,  does  not  stop  at  the  historical  function  of 
class  struggles.  Just  as  astronomers  are  enabled  to  discover  new 
stars  by  a  computation  of  the  elements  of  known  stars,  so  the  so- 
cialist thinker  can  foretell  the  course  of  human  evolution  after 
the  abolition  of  class  struggles  by  an  analysis  of  the  movements 
of  present  day  evolution.  Hence  w»e  arrive  at  a  monistic  world 
philosophy  and  recognize  that  the  next  stage  of  society,  collec- 
tivism, will  produce  such  changes  in  the  social  and  natural  en- 
vironment of  man,  that  human  nature  will  be  changed  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  few  are  today  aware.  We  can  even  trace  the  out- 
line of  the  physical  evolution  and  indicate  what  parts  of  the  human 
mechanism  will  be  changed  by  the  environment  of  collectivism. 
But  this  would  lead  me  too  far  for  the  requirements  of  this  article. 
Enough,  by  the  help  of  the  socialist  philosophy,  we  are  enabled 
to  foresee  that  man  as  we  know  him  today  will  not  be  the  last  link 
in  the  evolution  of  vertebrates,  and  that  the  environment  of  the 
higher  vertebrate  will  be  as  different  from  ours  as  ours  is  from 
that  of  the  cave  dwellers. 

But  at  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  class  struggle  and  of  its 
function,  Mr.  Franklin's  bourgeois  mind  balks.  The  inconsis- 
tent character  of  his  monism  is  clearly  revealed  by  his  endorse- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  imbecile  objection  that  socialism  can- 
not come  unless  we  first  change  human  nature.  He  makes  this 
objection  the  starting  point  of  his  whole  book,  the  inspiration 
which  prompts  him  to  retire  into  the  solitude  and  find  a  "new 
dynamic"  whidi,  according  to  him,  the  socialist  movement  lacks. 
And  thus  he  arrives  at  his  "new  religion,"  and  after  he  has  found 
it,  he  "hails  it  to  the  world,"  and  all  the  world  has  to  do  now  in 
order  to  be  saved  is  to  accept  his  religion  and  be  blessed  for  ever 
more.  He  writes  a  hundred  pages  to  show  that  material  evolu- 
tion produces  man  and  his  idfeas,  and  yet  he  is  blind  to  the  fact 
that  fifty  years  of  proletarian  evolution  would  surely  have  pro- 
duced that  "new  dynamic  religion"  long  before  the  illustrious 
Franklin  retired  to  discover  it,  if  in  the  dialectic  of  things  such 
a  religion  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the  historical  environment 
of  the  proletariat.  With  over  seven  million  socialists  clasping 
hands  around  the  world,  this  philosophical  Rip  Van  Winkle  speaks 
of  socialism  as  the  "choice  and  watched  doctrine  of  a  band  of 
persecuted  spirits  crowded  in  some  garret  to  starve  and  dream." 
With  the  entire  buorgeois  world  scurrying  under  cover  to  escape 
the  searching  light  of  this  new  world  philosophy  of  millions,  he 
says  socialism  will  not  amount  to  anything,  unless  it  becomes  "a 
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philosophy  of  existence,  a  system  of  living,  a  religion  that  will 
take  the  place  of  Christianity."  This  is  what  socialism  has  already 
done  for  millions,  and  what  it  will  do  for  the  entire  human  race, 
and  no  one  has  declared  this  so  often  and  so  strenuously  as  the 
scientific  socialist.  But  we  are  not  in  love  with  the  term  "re- 
ligion." We  know  that  religion  has  come  to  be  historically  con- 
nected with  dualist  metaphysics,  and  therefore,  as  consistent  ma- 
terialist mofiists,  we  reject  the  term  and  prefer  to  call  our  phil- 
osophy the  science  of  life.  But  we  are  well  aware  that  this  science, 
this  living  "religion"  is  a  thing  of  the  future,  which  has  very 
little  chance  to  find  expression  in  anything  but  thought  so  long 
as  capitalist  environment  lasts.  And  though  we  are  trying  to  live 
it  as  well  as  this  environment  will  permit  us,  we  are.  daily  reminded 
in  our  own  bodies  of  the  impossibility  of  living  an  angel's  life 
in  a  devil's  environment.  Therefore  the  socialist  party,  instead 
of  "hailing  a  new  religion  to  the  world,"  occupies  itself  with  the 
task  of  the  present,  the  fulfillment  of  the  historical  mission  of  the 
proletarian  class  struggle,  building  that  better  foundation  on 
which  the  higher  race  of  the  future  will  rise. 

Not  so  Mr.  Franklin.  Unless  we  accept  his  religion,  the  so- 
cialist movement  will  be  powerless.  His  "religion"  is  indeed  ma- 
terialistic enough.  But  nevertheless  it  will  not  be  the  dynamic  of 
the  socialist  movement.  Our  dynamic  is  the  class  struggle,  and 
our  philosophy  cannot  find  any  other  living  expression  until  this 
struggle  is  over.  At  any  rate,  if  we  were  inclined  to  adopt  the 
term  religion  and  define  its  meaning,  we  should  not  accept  the 
following  definition  of  Mr.  Franklin : 

"Religion  is  the  ultimate  development  of  the  primitive  internal 
energy  constituting  matter,  which  causes  it  during  the  universal 
process  of  adjustment  and  readjustment  of  external  radiant  energy 
and  internal  gravitant  energy,  to  unite  into  higher  and  higher  or- 
ganizaticms,  beginning  with  molecular  compounds  and  ending  with 
humanity.  Religion  is  the  ultimate  form  of  internal  energy  of 
matter  which  binds  all  organizations  together.  It  begins  with 
chemism  in  chemical  combinations,  then  extends  to  living  com- 
pounds. *  *  *  In  a  still  more  differentiated  form  it  unites 
the  sexes  in  love.  In  its  highest  differentiated  form,  it  begins  by 
binding  animals  into  species,  men  into  clans,  tribes  into  nations, 
and  finally  as  religion,  it  will  unite  humanity  into  one  great  or- 
ganism. Religion  is  the  energy  of  society,  as  feeling  is  the  energy 
of  the  individual,  and  chemism  is  the  energy  of  chemical  com- 
potmds." 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  binding  in  this  definition,  but  it  takes 
little  account  of  the  negative  forces  in  the  cosmic  evolution.  If 
binding  is  the  essence  of  religion,  then  paste  is  crystallized  re- 
ligion and  tiie  binding  business  a  type  of  the  true  practice  of  re- 
ligion«    Then  commerce  is  a  religion  and  Adam  Smith  is  right. 
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Then  the  ''callous  cash  nexus"  is  the  religious  nerve  wUdl  00^ 
binds  man  to  man,  and  capitalism  is  the  true  religion  of  the  ideal 
man,  as  the  bourgeois  sees  him.  You  can  justify  anything  with 
such  a  definition  of  religion* 

The  proletariat  is  just  emerging  out  of  the  darkness  of  flie 
metaphysical  religions.  By  its  very  historical  birth  and  develop- 
ment, tiiie  philosophy  of  the  proletariat  is  arrayed  against  any 
and  all  metaphysical  humbug.  If  any  one  wishes  to  retain  the 
old  term  and  read  a  new  meaning  into  it,  that  is  his  personal  priv- 
ilege to  which  no  one  can  seriously  object  But  to  hail  this  purely 
individual  and  by  no  means  new  conception  as  a  new  evolutionary 
force  for  a  movement  which  has  already  fully  evolved  its  own 
independent  philosophy  and  is  conquering  the  world  through  it, 
that  is  an  acrobatic  feat  which  I  gladly  leave  to  Mr.  Franklin,  the 
Messiah  of  the  ''new  dynamic"  Eeinest  Untermank. 


Apocatastasis 

A  youth  ambitious  Maght  a  hermit  gray, 

with,  **Sire,  I  seek  for  fame,  show  me  the  way  1" 

A  smile  of  soorn  crept  o'er  the  aged  llp«» 

But  Pity  put  It  in  complete  eclipse. 

"The  way  is  long,"  said  he,  "as  human  breath. 

And  every  day  holds  up  the  stones  of  Death. 

These  fall  at  last,  nothing  for  aye  endures ; 

Be  wise  and  good,  all  else  are  heeting  lures  I" 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  shoc^  his  saowy  hairs, 
Grown  calm  by  many  years  of  weary  cares. 
">iay,  sire,"  tne  youth  exclaimed,  "I'll  make  my  way- 
And  plant  in  steel  and  granite  things  to  stay  V* 
*'What  lives  within  the  hearts  of  men  as  truth 
Alone  are  worth  your  care,  oh,  yirile  youth  I 
Bear  these — some  granite  pebbles,  rods  of  steel— 
At  every  step,  as  victor,  in  your  seal. 

"Thrust  down  a  rod'^    But  when,  alas,  you  fall. 
Drop  there  a  pebble  through  your  coat  of  mail." 
Ho  passed  the  twain:  the  one  to  final  rest, 
The  other  bearing  still  his  living  quest. 
Long  ages  after  one  pale  student  read 
This  legend  fi\>m  the  tender  hermit  dead. 
Who  wrote  "That  way  he  went  among  the  hllla'* 
"Mow,'*  said  the  student,  "this  my  wishes  fills. 

"I'll  trace  his  path,  and  read  his  story  through." 
His  dreary  way  no  steel  nor  granite  knew  1 
The  air  corrosive,  turned  the  steel  to  rust — 
And  rain  had  solved  the  granite  down  to  dust. 
There  as  of  old  the  cruel  "trust"  arose. 
Built  high  its  ill-got  gains  thro'  Labor's  woes. 
Whose  wives  and  children  flood  the  age  in  teara^ 
While  ill-got  wealth  is  yet  the  sport  of  years! 

The  pyramids  decay — Mongolian  walls-^ 
And'  every  work  of  man  to  ruin  fails. 
They  only  mark  Ambition's  tears  and  blooA 
Forced  from  the  toilers  in  an  endless  flood. 
Only  the  thought  that  leads  to  Jov  survives, 
For  happiness  belongs  to  human  lives. 
And  greed  alone  is  from  the  Demon  race» 
Whose  acts  must  perish  In  profound  disgnos. 


Letters  of  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer 

LETTER   NO.   VI. 

Chicago,  111.,  May  8,  190—. 
My  Dearest  Katy: 

IT  is  Saturday  evening,- and  almost  12  o'clock,  and  I  am  in  my 
little  ten  by  ten  room,  very  cosy  and  comfortable,  determined 
to  have  a  long,  uninterrupted  talk  to  you ;  for  this  is  the  sea- 
son in  the  week  when  I  am  pleased  to  fancy  myself  a  young  woman 
with  leisure  for  thinking,  with  the  open  sesame  to  hear  good  mu- 
sic ;  with  a  library,  and  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  it ;  with  f ropks  in 
my  closet  and  money  in  the  bank ;  when  Teddy  takes  me  to  the  con- 
cert, or  the  theater,  and  we  have  a  supper  at  the  Bismarck,  and  I 
sit  up  very  late  writing  to  my  friend  with  the  delightful  prospect 
of  sleeping  till  nine  in  the  morning ;  when  I  forget  my  troubles  at 
the  packing  house,  and  the  discouragements  of  doctor  bills ;  when 
I  scorn  my  type-writer,  and  mock  at  the  common-place — ^when  I 
pretend  that  I  am  free,  and  dream  dreams !  And  O  the  luxury  of 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  waken  at  the  usual  hour  to  realize  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again !  When  I  bribe 
the  chamber-maid  to  bring  up  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of  toast, 
which  I  eat  in  the  abandonment  of  laziness,  in  my  robe  de  nuit ! 
And  then  to  snuggle  back  into  my  pillow  for  another  half  hour, 
believing,  with  utter  content,  that  all  good  things  must  come,  if  I 
but  work  and  wait  I  Were  I  an  infidel,  I  think  I  could  never 
wholly  scorn  a  religion  that  has  given  to  the  workers  one  day  of 
rest  I 

Teddy  and  I  have  been  down  to  McVicker's  to  see  "The  Land 
of  Dixie."  We  were  too  late  to  get  tickets  at  Powers',  and  hav- 
ing heard  sc«ne  one  say  (we  can  neither  of  us  remember  on  whom 
to  fasten  the  blame)  that  the  play  was  "clever,"  we  dropped  in. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves,  as  usual,  for  it  would  take  a  pretty  big 
cloud  to  darken  our  sky  on  Saturday  night.  The  play  was  so 
very  bad  it  was  almost  good,  and  so  copiously  did  the  ladies  about 
us  weep  at  the  thrilling  parts  and  the  "Elizabeth  crossing  the  ice 
music"  that  we  were  unable  to  control  our  risibilities. 

It  was  truly  a  wonderful  play !  A  knock-down  and  drag-out  in 
the  first  act,  tfie  youthful  Hero  overcoming  the  mighty  Villian — A 
robbery  and  murder  in  Act  II,  when  the  Hero  appeared,  unfortu- 
nately, just  in  time  to  be  suspected,  but  a  Little  Girl,  out  in  the 
storm  (nobody  knew  why),  witnessed  the  bloody  deed,  and  wherf 
the  Common  Herd  growled  at  the  Hero  at  the  close  of  the  third 
act,  and  the  Villain  hissed,  "And  WHO  can  PROVE  that  YOU 
did  not  MURDER  Gerald  Bovowsky  I"  this  dear  Little  Girl  runs 
in,  bawling,  I  can !"   She  seems  not  to  do  it,  however,  because  the 
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World  believes  the  word  of  the  drunken  Villain  (who  has  led  a 
wholly  disreputable  life)  against  the  spirited  assertions  of  the 
Hero  (who  was  the  Choirmaster  in  the  Village  Church),  and  He 
talks  to  the  Heroine  about  the  Past  in  the  fourth  act,  with  the 
blood-hounds  poking  their  noses  through  the  cracks  in  the  sides 
of  the  bam ;  but  just  as  the  Sheriflf  and  his  Posse  begin  to  batter 
down  the  barn  door,  she  gives  the  Hero  her  horse,  and  he  escapes 
in  spite  of  shot  and  hound. 

If  anything  could  possibly  be  more  exhilarating  than  Act  IV,  it 
was  Act  V,  because  all  the  clouds  were  dispelled,  and  the  Sun 
shone  so  brightly  that  it  lighted  the  whole  theater.  The  Villain 
was  dragged  to  the  front  of  the  stage  bleeding  copiously,  and 
snarled  and  growled  and  finally  confessed  that  the  Little  Girl, 
who  had  grown  to  be  a  charming  young  Lady  during  the  Play, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  and  that  he,  and  not  the  Hero,  had 
committed  the  awful  deed.  Then  the  Aged  Father  wept  bitterly 
because  he  had  ''fostered  such  base  suspicions  against  his  noble 
Boy,"  and  the  Widow  mourned  because  her  husband  had  never 
returned  from  the  War ;  and  the  Heroine  wailed  because  the  Hero 
was  "Out  in  the  World  alone."  But  finally  the  Villain  was  hauled 
off  the  stage — ^to  prison  and  the  rope,  and  the  Hero  and  the 
Widow's  Husband  came  stealing  in  *'at  the  Garden  Gate,"  and 
the  old  Earl,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  ran  into  the  arms  of  his 
long-lost  daughter.  And  the  curtain  went  down  with  the  Widow 
fainting  on  tfie  breast  of  her  spouse;  the  Hero  gazing  into  the 
starry  eyes  of  the  Heroine,  and  the  old  Earl,  showering  upon  his 
newly  found  child  the  wealth  of  his  stored-up  affection. 

It  reminded  me  very  much  of  "The  Duke's  Secret"  we  heard 
when  we  were  little  girls  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  "Prizes  were 
presented  to  every  Lady  holding  a  Reserved  Seat." 

But  the  American  Drama  has  evolved  a  step  or  two  since 
those  days,  and  is  really  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  American 
Literature.  An  interesting  little  French  Professor  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Mrs.  Crosby's  guests,  and  we  are  favored  in  having 
him  sit  at  our  table.  He  was  simply  charmed  with  my  views  on 
French  Literature,  and  I  thought  he  would  embrace  me  on  the 
spot  on  learning  that  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  de  Maupassant,  George 
Sand,  Dumas,  Rousseau,  and  his  adored  Emil  Zola  were  among 
my  favorites  I  He  was  so  pleased  and  grateful  indeed,  that  he 
hunted  about  in  his  memory  for  an  American  novelist,  whom  he 
could  justly  praise,  but  failing,  the  gallant  little  man  apologized 
because  he  "knew  so  little' about  our  great  writers."  I  made  as 
much  as  I  could  of  Hawthorne,  and  Washingon  Irving,  and  a 
few  of  our  modems  like  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  tumed  the  con- 
versation into  an  essay  channel  and  dragged  in  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  and  finally — ^Walt  Whitman — and  I  confess — ^I  thanked 
the  gods  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — ^that  this  glorious  singer 
was  an  American. 
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Mrs.  K.,  a  dear,  foolish,  useless  little  woman,  who  sat  oppo- 
site, and  considers  herself  a  "great  reader,"  suggested  "The  Days 
of  Chivalry,"  "Lady  Dorcas,"  and  "A  Love  Story  of  the  French 
Revolution,''  but  I  blushed  to  introduce  him  to  historical  novels, 
whose  only  local  color  consists  in  a  few  "Mahaps,  Methinks," 
and  an  old-fashioned  gown  or  two.  I  wanted  to  suggest  George 
Ade,  which,  had  he  hJeen  long  among  us,  any  Frenchman  would 
delight  in;  but  Mrs.  KL  said,  that  "Mr.  Ah'day  was  funny;  but 
not  DEEP!"  Mrs.  K.  is  a  "Parlor  Intellectual,"  and  "deep" 
things  are  her  strong  suit. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  odd  that  so  few  of  our  artists  have  ap- 
preciated the  choicest  bits  of  coloring,  the  truest  picture,  the 
greatest  sacrifice,  the  deepest  pain,  here  in  America,  and  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  had  to  dig  in  the  far-away-ages  of  the 
Past,  in  order  to  find  romance,  interest,  plot  and  tragedy. 

Was  there  ever  a  Mistress  of  Kings  who  commanded  more 
servants,  wore  costlier  jewels,  finer  gowns,  or  who  ruled  over 
more  establishments  than  do  our  American  heiresses  to-day  I  Or 
King  more  potent  than  our  monied  masters,  who  own  the  things 
on  which  our  lives  depend  I  Or  slave  more  bound  than  we,  who 
bargain  with  them  for  a  chance  to  work  and  live !  Is  there  any 
tragedy,  I  wonder,  to  equal  the  life  of  a  young  g^rl,  whose  wages 
are  four,  and  whose  expenses  six  dollars  a  week! 

If  I  bad  the  tongue  of  angels,  I  would  sing  the  story  of  the 
Working  People! 

I  note,  by  your  letter,  how  much  you  like  Prof.  Hadley's 
course  on  the  Trusts,  and  I  have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, your  brief  review  of  his  viewpoint.  And,  as  far  as  he  goes, 
I  most  emphatically  agree  with  him.  What  IS  the  use  of  hav- 
ing ten  factories  when  two  will  accomplish  the  necessary  work, 
or  a  Middle-man,  when  it  is  .a  saving  of  labor  to  do  away  with 
the  Middle-man.  Combination  certainly  DOES  do  away  with 
the  useless — useless  labor,  useless  establishments,  useless  waste, 
useless  everything,  save  the  profit-drawing,  useless  Sylvias. 
Trusts  do  also  regulate  the  supply.  They  produce  all  that  is 
necessary  and  no  more — which  is  another  sensible  feature. 

But  here  is  where  your  University  Professor  stops,  and  here 
is  just  where  I  go  on.  He  may  SEE  further,  but  selfpreservation 
probably  dictates  that  he  say  nothing  to  offend  the  so-called 
University  Benefactors.  There  was  once  a  University  Professor 
who  taught  the  truth,  and  oflFended  the  man  who  held  the  pocket- 
book  ;  and  he  lost  his  job.  Perhaps  he  stands  as  an  example  to 
those  who  remain. 

If,  instead  of  the  present  form  of  the  private  Trust,  all  the 
working-men  of  the  world  united  to  do  the  necessary  work  of 
the  world  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  the  least  possible  time, 
each  worker  to  receive  the  fruits  of  his  individual  effort,  I  think 
this  form  of  combination  would  be  beneficial  to  everybody.    It 
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seems  to  me,  that  if  justice  prevailed  in  a  land  of  "Over-produc- 
tion/' everybody  who  worked  would  have  enough. 

But  the  Trusts,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  not  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  market  price  of  any  commodity,  nor  for 
shortening  the  working  hours  of  labor,  or  raising  the  wages  of 
labor.  They  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
"cost  of  production;"  gaining  control  of  the  market,  and  finally 
— ^and  entirely — for  making  larger  profits  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Few. 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there  is  only  one  item  that 
can  possibly  enter  into  the  "cost  of  production,"  and  that  this 
item  is  Labor.  Labor,  from  the  miners,  who  wrest  the  treasured 
from  the  earth,  and  gave  them  value,  from  the  Lumbermen,  who 
fell  the  trees,  from  the  men  who  build,  run  (and  do  NOT  own) 
the  Railroads,  on  through  the  factory,  where  other  bands  of 
workers  mold  the  metal,  or  carve  the  timber,  or  dress  the  cattle, 
for  the  use  of  the  World.  It  is  Labor  only  that  produces  wealth, 
and  the  "cost  of  production"  is  the  wages  paid  to  Labor  for  the 
wealth  it  has  produced.  The  cost  of  production  (wages  paid  to 
Labor)  plus  the  profits,  equals  the  market  price  of  a  commodity. 

Profits  are  what  a  man's  employes  earn,  and  do  not  receive; 
or  what  his  customers  purchase,  and  do  not  procure.  If  the 
employer  rendered  unto  his  customers  the  full  value  of  their 
money,  or  unto  his  employes  the  full  value  of  their  work,  he 
would  have  no  profits,  and  the  world  would  be  minus  its  million- 
aire Svlvias. 

When  a  customer  pays  my  employer  $5.00  for  work  that  I 
have  done,  and  for  which  I  have  received  only  $1.00,  it  is  obvious 
that  either  the  customer  is  being  cheated,  or  else,  I  am. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Trusts  of  to-day,  having  se- 
cured control  of  the  market,  make  their  own -prices.  And  we 
see  the  price  of  all  Trust-made  commodities  going  steadily  sky-» 
ward,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  has  greatly 
decreased. 

Take  the  Beef  Trust  for  an  example.  We  represent  the  only 
market  in  which  the  farmer  and  stockman  can  dispose  of  their 
produce,  cattle  and  hogs.  We  represent  the  only  market  on 
which  the  People  can  buy.  A  few  representatives  of  the  Trust 
convene  every  morning  to  decide  upon  the  market  price  of  the 
cattle  we  buy,  and  the  market  price  of  the  beef  we  sell.  And  I 
only  ask  you  to  note,  that  cattle  were  never  so  low,  nor  beef  so 
high. 

We  read  a  lot  in  the  papers  about  the  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ing-man, about  his  glorious  increase  in  wages,  and  his  enviable 
condition  all  around ;  but  we  forget  that  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  cost  of  living  has  almost  doubled,  and  that  a  man's  wage  is 
not  the  amount  of  money  he  receives,  but  what  that  money  will 
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buy.  It  takes  nearly  two  dollars  to-day  to  buy  what  one  dollar 
would  have  bought  a  few  years  ago. 

I  thmk  our  "understanding  about  prices"  with  former  com- 
petitors, is  another  of  Pierpont's  innings,  and  that  he  tipped  it 
o£F  to  Papa  Graham  that  while  it  did  pay  better  to  advertise  than 
to  keep  expensive  salesmen  on  the  road,  it  would  pay  still  better 
to  join  hands  with  the  big  four  and  control  the  market.  And 
so  Old  John  is  able  to  "milk  the  critter  coming  and  going,  and 
milk  her  DRY,"  as  he  wrote  Pierpont,  in  those  letters,  he  wanted 
to  do.    And  the  critter,  of  course,  is  the  Public. 

It  seems  to  me  that  combination  is  only  another  step  in  the 
evolution  of  society;  but  I  believe  that  the  benefits  should  be 
reaped  by  you  and  me,  and  all  the  workers,  as  well  as  Sylvia, 
or  by  you  and  me  rather  than  Sylvia,  because  we  are  useful, 
while  she  is  merely  an  ornamental,  member  of  society. 

The  Packing  Company  contracted  for  a  new  sausage  machine 
to-day,  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  oflf  half  the  men  em- 
ployed in  that  department.  It  will — in  the  usual  way — ^materially 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  but  having  a  monopoly,  they  will 
not  need  to  lower  their  selling  prices. 

After  all,  what  benefit  has  Labor  ever  received  from  the  "labor 
saving"  inventions?  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  the 
full  benefit  has  not  been  reaped  by  the  drones  alone. 

That  disagreeable  Mr.  Edison  has  invented  another  labor-dis- 
placing machine!  This  time  it  is  an  automatic  type- writer  that 
will  accomplish  the  work  of  ten  stenographers.  I  would  enjoy 
seeing  one  of  them  write  Mr.  King's  dictation,  and  I  would  love 
to  see  the  Branch  House  Managers  tr3dng  to  make  out  what  Mr. 
King  was  talking  about.  It  takes  a  clairvoyant  to  be  able  to 
please  Mr.  King. 

If  Mr.  Edison  lives  long  enough,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
years  until  all  the  unpleasant  drudgery  of  the  world's  work  can 
be  done  by  machinery,  and  we,  useful  people,  will  be  minus  our 
jobs.  The  country  is  ever,  by  the  aid  of  these  new  inventions, 
growing  more  productive.  By  and  by,  I  suppose,  a  few  over- 
worked workingmen,  with  the  aid  of  these  machines,  will  be  able 
to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world,  and  the  condition 
of  the  working  man  and  woman  will  be  much  worse  than  it  is 
now,  because  the  total  wages  paid  to  them  for  producing  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  will  be  so  low  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
back  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  product;  and  society 
will  be  in  a  constant  state  of  panic. 

We  boast  about  our  scientific  age,  and  strut  about  telling  of 
our  wonderful  machinery,  and  brag  about  the  productiveness  of 
America,  but  I  wish  we  could  have  a  chance  to  be  proud  because 
every  citizen  of  America— and  every  citizen  of  the  world — owned 
his  own  home,  was  sure  of  his  job,  and  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear.    The  prosperity  of  a  country  does  not  depend  upon  the 
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goods  we  export;  nor  the  size  of  our  standing  army,  nor  the 
millionaires  to  whom  we  pay  tribute,  but  upon  the  wealth  that 
is  produced,  and  the  justice  with  which  it  is  distributed  among 
the  workers  who  have  produced  it. 

In  another  ten  years,  I  suppose  the  Packing  Company  will 
have  overhead  chutes  from  Texas  to  Chicago,  into  which  steers 
as  tough  as  cactus  roots  can  be  stimulated  to  march  northward  by 
the  aid  of  gently  administered  electric  shocks,  being  fed  on  the 
way  by  the  farmer  s  latest  harvest,  so  that  by  the  time  they  have 
walked  to  the  Packing  House,  they  will  be  corn-fed,  and  ready  to 
be  killed. 

Transportation  can  be  saved  on  the  com  and  on  the  cattle.  A 
man  will  sit  upon  the  top  of  the  Packing  House  and  watch  the 
process  through  a  telescope,  and  guide  the  feeding  of  nations  by 
the  pressing  of  a  button — or,  very  likely,  they  will  have  a  little 
boy,  or  even  a  little  girl,  the  younger,  the  cheapen  Automatic 
type-writers  and  accountants  will  be  in  use.  A  man  in  Georgia 
will  drop  a  five  dollar  bill  in  a  slot  when  he  wants  a  porterhouse 
steak,  which  will  be  shot  to  him  through  a  compressed  air  tube 
from  Chicago — ^and  we — where  will  we  be! 

I  have  been  helping  out  on  some  special  work  in  the  Fertilizer 
Department  to-day.  When  I  found  their  attitude  toward  their 
customers  promissory,  solicitous,  and  conciliating,  I  knew  there 
was  a  reason,  and  a  good  reason  for  this  unusual  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  Packing  Company,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  reason  is  obvious.  Fertilizer  is  not  a  necessity, 
and  meat  is.  You  have  to  have  your  meat,  and  so  you  come  to 
the  only  people  who  have  it,  but  it  is  an  altogether  different  prop- 
osition when  we  come  to  unload  our  fertilizer  on  a  customer. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  what  we  now  use  for  fertilizer 
was  thrown  away,  but  we  have  learned  to  make  all  things  result 
in  the  glory  and  profit  of  Graham  &  Company.  A  very  little  labor 
spent  upon  a  former  waste,  nets  us  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly.  A  land-owning  farmer  is  always  good,  so  we  unload 
our  fertilizer  on  him  in  the  fall,  and  take  his  notes,  payable  the 
following  autumn,  at  8  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  upon  refuse  that 
nobody  else  wants,  is  a  pretty  good  investment,  and  we  always 
get  our  money  in  the  end. 

I  wrote  a  letter  for  Mr.  Diedrich,  head  of  the  Fertilizer  De- 
partment, to-day,  extending  the  time  on  half  a  dozen  farmers' 
notes  30  days,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  one  of  our  Agents,  ad- 
vising us  that  these  farmers  had  not  made  enough  on  their  wheat 
crop  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer,  and  wanted  a  little  more  time  to 
fatten,  and  bring  their  hogs  to  market. 

The  clock  is  just  striking  two,  and  I  must  say  Goodnight. 
Write  often,  and  tell  me  all  about  vour  studies,  and  don't  neglect 
to  say  what  impression  Charlie  Watson  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing upon  a  certain  stony-hearted  little  chit  at  the  University, 
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Take  my  advice,  Katherine,  and  guide  your  affections  into  a 
feathered  nest.  Since  you  are  still  fancy  free,  seek  to  rivet  your 
happiness  by  falling  in  love  with  a  man  who  has  a  reasonable 
bank  account,  and  a  possible  future.  Steer  clear  of  the  rock 
on  which  your  Mary  fell,  for  Teddy  hasn't  the  slightest  pros- 
pects of  ever  earning  more  than  $65.00  a  month.  And  little 
Teddies,  and  little  Marys,  on  $65.00  a  month,  is  too  much  for 
your  worldly-wise  Mary.  And  who  can  tell  1  Though  her  heart 
has  stranded,  her  wits  have  not,  and  she  proposes  to  hope  on, 
and  work  on,  until  book-keepers  become  scarce,  or  employers 
just— or  Utopia  arrives,  and  young  men  earn  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried 00.  So  I  am  cautioning  my  Kate  to  beware  of  hidden  shoals 
before  it  is  too  late.  Love  is  a  very  beautiful  thing;  but  love 
united  with  comfort,  and  a  few  of  the  other  pleasures  of  life,  is 
a  much  more  substantial  and  enduring  emotion. 

But  whatever  may  be  your  lot,  dear,  I  can  never  wish  you 
greater  happiness  than  to  find  such  a  friend  as  Teddy  has  been, 
as,  step  by  step,  he  has  guided  my  feet  in  the  paths  of  intellectual 
progress,  with  broadening  horizon,  and  an  endless  road. 

Goodnight  again,  and  pleasant  dreams,  to  my  dearest  friend, 

From  her  own  Mary. 


Is  a  Radical  Capitalist  Party  Possible  in  America? 

In  view  of  the  tremendonB  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion the  frightened  capitalists  of  America  are  agreeing  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  plutocracy  is  a  radical  psendo-socialistic  party.  The 
unanimity  with  which  both  Democratic  and  Bepublican  writers  have  ac- 
cepted this  point  of  view  is  interesting. 

The  desire  for  such  a  party  is  undoubtedly  here,  but  Is  its  formation 
a  possibility?  Do  the  industrial  elements  exist  upon  which  it  can  rest! 
A  brief  historical  survey  of  industrial  and  political  conditions  will  help 
us  on  this  point.  In  the  crisis  of  1803  and  1804  the  small  capitalist 
class  of  America  was  crushed.  So  far  as  constituting  an  important 
factor  in  industrial  life  in  America  is  concerned  they  were  wiped  oif  the 
map.  Nevertheless  they  persisted  as  individuals  clinging  on  to  the  ex- 
ploiting system  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  competitive  bour- 
geois point  of  view.  The  great  trusts  had  risen  to  industrial  and  political 
domination.  They  demanded  world  markets,  imperialism,  a  great  navy  and 
all  the  other  policies  consonant  with  their  industrial  position.  The  little 
competitive  capitalists  who  had  ruled  this  Government  under  varioot 
political  names  since  the  Civil  War  did  not  wish  to  give  up  without  a 
struggle.  They  rallied  under  Bryan  in  a  demand  for  a  set  of  reactionary 
measures.  They  could  not  enter  into  the  foreign  markets  in  competition 
with  the  great  trusts;  therefore  they  opposed  imperialism.  They  could 
not  exist  in  the  domestic  market  alongside  these  powerful  competitors; 
therefore  they  cried  out  for  anti-trust  legislation.  They  were  largely 
a  debtor  class;  therefore  they  wanted  a  depreciated  currency.  They 
went  down  to  absolute  defeat  in  two  campaigns. 

By  this  time  they  had  grown  too  weak  to  control  either  of  the  great 
political  parties.  Therefore  they  were  logically  kicked  out  of  control  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  botii  parties  were  ruled  by  the  great  d^italittik 
Now  the  great  trusts  have  shown  that  they  still  have  more  faith  in  the 
Bepublican  than  the  Democratic  machine  and  once  more  democracy  has 
gone  down.  Now  the  cry  comes  that  again  democracy  shall  be  reorganised 
or  else  that  a  new  party  shall  appear  that  shall  oUce  more  represent  this 
now  extinct  class  of  petty  parasites  who  seek  for  a  return  to  JelfersoniaB 
democracy  and  pre«monopolistio  industrial  conditions. 

When  we  come  to  examine  our  present  society,  however,  we  And  that 
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there  is  no  place  for  sueh  a  party.  The  industrial  foundation  upon  which 
all  political  organization  muBt  rest  shows  but  one  sharp  line  of  cleavage; 
that  between  capitalists  on  one  hand  and  the  producers  of  wealth  upon  the 
other.  Within  both  of  these  classes,  however,  there  are  slight  differences. 
Slight  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  great  basic  deavage.  Within 
the  capitalist  class  we  still  have  the  division  between  competitive  and 
non-competitive  capitalists;  between  the  great  trusts  and  the  non-monop- 
olized but  still  powerful  industries.  However,  these  two  classes  are  so 
strongly  united  in  their  antagonism  to  the  great  producing  class  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  this  second  line  of  cleavage  will 
become  of  great  political  importance.  Within  the  producing  class  there 
is  also  two  quite  important  divisions  having  somewhat  different  interests. 
Again  trifling  in  comparison  to  their  great  fundamental  antagonism  to 
their  common  exploiters.  This  division  is  that  between  the  farmers  and 
the  wage  workers. 

In  both  classes,  however,  there  is  one  wing  which,  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  position  it  occupies,  is  capable  of  setting  the  pace,  of 
determining  the  motion  of  the  whole  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Within 
the  capitalist  class  it  is  the  great  concentrated  industries  which  are 
able  to  control  directly  or  indirectly  the  fortunes  and  policies  of  the 
entire  capitalist  dass.  We  therefore  can  safely  say  that  one  great  jMlitical 
party  will  represent  their  interests  and  that  all  those  who  desire  the 
preservation  of  the  principle  of  private  property  in  capitalized  wealth 
will  follow  their  lead.  They  must  do  this  or  lose  all.  Among  the  pro- 
ducing class  the  wage  working  division  occupies  a  similar  point  of 
vantage.  It  represents  the  industrially  most  advanced  wing,  and  there- 
fore the  one  which,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  marks  the  path 
which  others  must  follow.  The  wage  workers  are  located  in  the  great 
cities,  from  which  radiate  industrial,  political  and  psychological  im- 
pulses, and  therefore  their  interests' will  dominate.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  at  bottom  the  interests  of  farmer 
and  wage  worker  are  identical.  The  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  this 
identity  of  interest,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  common  antagonism  to 
the  industrial  capitalist.  The  industrial  conditions  then  foretell  the  for- 
mation of  political  parties  along  the  lines  of  the  great  class  struggle 
between  the  idle  capitalist  and  the  producing  proletariat. 

Turn  now  to  the  field  of  actual  political  events  and  see  how  far 
our  philosophy  is  being  justified.  Any  radical  party  must  simply  rest 
upon  a  general  alliance  of  the  discontented,  and  as  we  believe,  the 
ignorantly  discontented,  since  if  they  were  intelligently  discontented  they 
would  realize  the  truth*  of  the  socialist  philosophy.  But  a  discontented 
class  made  up  of  the  elements  to  which  such  a  party  would  appeal  has 
the  most  contradictory  interests,  excepting  on  the  one  point  of  antagonism 
to  the  capitalist  system,  and  this  is  the  one  point  which  it  is  supposed 
to  ignore;  consequently  it  would  inevitably  contain  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  tts  own  disintegration.  The  three  great  leaders  (and  the  fact 
that  it  looks  to  leaders  is  but  a  sign  of  its  reactionary  unintelligent  char- 
acter) to  whom  it  looks  for  salvation  are  WJ&tson,  Bryan  and  Hearst.    The 
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first  two  of  these  are  distinctly  reaetionaiy  in  all  points  and  the  last  is 
BO  much  of  a  mountebank  and  so  shifting  in  his  poUey  that  it  is  diffienlt 
to  classify  him  anywhere.  He  pretends  to  stand  for  the  wage  workers 
and  union  labor,  and  did  he  really  do  so  he  would  be  the  strongest  element 
in  the  combination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing  that  he  ever 
stands  for  is  the  selling  of  Hearst  newspapers.  It  must  Jbe  admitted  that 
this  is  rather  a  shaky  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  political  party. 

Before  analyzing  these  elements  further,  however,  it  is  well  to  ask  what 
it  is  that  these  gentlemen  propose  to  reorganize  and  whether  its  re- 
organization is  at  their  disposal.  We  remember  the  old  receipe  for  cook- 
ing a  hare  was,  "First  catch  your  hare,"  and  up  until  the  present  moment 
the  Democratic  party  seems  to  be  still  safely  in  the  control  of  Gorman, 
HiU,  Cleveland,  Belmont  &  Co. 

Passing  over  for  a  moment,  however,  this  rather  important  question 
about  how  a  body  of  men  who  are  not  controlling  a  party  are  going  to 
reorganize  it,  let  us  consider  again  the  elements  out  of  which  they  propose 
to  effect  their  reorganization.  First  and  foremost,  any  party  which  is  to 
gain  the  backing  of  any  large  percentage  of  the  Democratic  party  mnst 
rest  upon  the  "solid  South."  But  the  "solid  South"  is  the  most  reac- 
tionary portico  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more  reactionary 
than  almost  any  other  country  calling  itself  civilized.  It  is  specially 
backward  in.  its  relation  to  the  labor  question.  Its  notorious  lack  of 
child  labor  legislation,  its  disfranchisement  of  the  entire  working  class 
population,  both  white  and  black,  its  medieval  race  hatred,  all  combine 
to  make  it  the  worst  possible  sort  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
radical  labor  party.  It  would  be  a  strange  reversal  of  social  Isws  if  the 
most  backward  portion  of  the  country  were  to  lead  in  the  organization 
of  a  radical  party. 

Another  phase  to  be  considered  is  the  existence  of  reactionary  radical- 
ism within  the  Bepublican  party.  What  reason  is  there  to  hope  that  they 
will  leave  that  vigorous  organization  at  a  time  when  the  spoils  of  office 
are  most  rich  to  go  seeking  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  a  new  party.  For 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  only  party  that  can  live  as  .^ 
losing  party  and  maintain  its  existence  with  no  spoils  of  office  is  the 
Socialist  party,  because  it,  like  its  proletarian  membership,  has  nothing 
to  lose. 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Theee  are  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  radical  party, 
but  there  is  one  obstacle  much  more  powerful  than  any  of  these,  which  is 
ordinarily  overlooked.  This  is  the  Socialist  party.  This  party  has  the 
overwhelming  advantage  in  this  case  of  being  a  vital  moving  element. 
It  is  doing  something,  whereas  all  of  the  other  elements  which  have  been 
considered  are  merely  considering  what  they  can  do  to  keep  themselves 
alive.  No  party  can  hope  to  become  a  great  radical  party  unless  it  can 
displace  the  Socialist  party. 

Let  us  then  consider  whether  the  Socialist  party  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  historical  function  and  incarnating  the  revolutionary  forces  of  our 
present  society.     It  has  the  advantage   of  having  already  taken  the 
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initiatiYe.  It  has  also  the  much  more  important  and  more  fundamental 
advantage  of  representing  the  only  revolutionary  advanced  portion  of 
modem  society — the  proletariat.  Its  organization,  while  not  so  numerous 
as  the  political  machines  of  the  other  parties,  is  many  fold  more  numer- 
ous than  a  party  which  is  yet  to  be  created.  Neither  is  a  membership  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  to  be 
despised  by  mere  virtue  of  its  numerical  strength.  But  the  Socialist 
party  organization,  as  we  all  know,  is  many  fold  stronger  than  any 
organization  which  could  be  formed  in  the  defense  of  capitalism.  It  is 
compact,  disciplined,  unified  in  its  principles  and  purpose  and  is  organized 
for  work.  It  is  located  in  those  nerve  centers  of  our  industrial  and 
political  life — ^the  great  cities — and  is  therefore  able  to  control  the  very 
source  from  which  must  spring  any  great  political  movement.  It  is  in 
close  connection  with  the  great  trade  union  movement,  the  control  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  even  radical  movement.  The  last 
election  has  shown  that  the  Socialists  within  the  trade  unions  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  adherents  of  the  radical  leaders  before  men- 
tioned. The  Socialist  party  has  a  press  which,  although  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  great  capitalist  parties,  is  nevertheless  of  considerable 
importance,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  strength.  It  has  a  corps  of 
trained  speakers  which  will  compare  favorably,  at  least  for  proletarian 
audiences,  with  any  that  can  be  organized  by  a  conglomerated  radical 
party.  It  has  its  international  connections,  which  are  growing  of  very 
great  importance  in  view  of  the  increasing  emigration.  Most  important  of 
all  perhaps,  next  to  its  position  as  a  representative  of  the  only  his-^ 
torically  revolutionary  class  of  today,  is  the  fact  that  it  alone  is  able  to 
carry  on  its  campaign  all  year  round,  and  that  on  a  national  scale.  During 
the  next  three  years  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  elements  of  radicalism 
to  create  any  national  organization.  Any  party  which  still  clings  to 
capitalism  must  depend  upon  the  spoils  of  ofSce  as  an  incentive  to  organi- 
zation. These  spoils  will  not  be  at  stake  nationally  until  the  next  presi- 
dential election.  The  Socialist  party,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  the 
entire  national  field  continuously.  Even  municipal  and  state  campaigns 
will  be  fought  by  the  Socialists  as  a  pari;  of  a  great  national  and  inter- 
national struggle  and  all  organization  will  be  as  a  part  of  a  national 
political jparty. 

For  all  these  reasons  therefore— because  of  the  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions within  the  small  anti-monopolistic  classes,  and  its  dependence 
upon  the  reactionary  solid  South,  and  because  of  the  positive  organization 
of  the  Socialist  party  representing  the  only  revolutionary  class  in  mod- 
em society,  and  corresponding  to  the  only  essential  class  division  within 
capitalism,  carrying  on  a  campaign  along  national  lines  all  year  roimd,  in 
close  touch  with  all  phases  of  the  labor  movement,  and  having  its  forces 
in  the  great  industrial  nerve  centers  of  our  society — ^because  of  all  these 
reasons  we  believe  that  the  organization  of  a  capitalist  radical  party  of 
any  importanee  is  impossible  and  that  the  Socialist  parity  is  destined 
before  many  years  to  confront  the  party  of  monopolistic  plutocracy  in  a 
final  death  grapple  for  supremacy. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


Probably  tlce  most  unintoreBting  convention  ever  held  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  occurred  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
past  month.  Excepting  the  statistical  report  on  organization  and 
financial  standing  and  a  short  debate  upon  the  political  .question,  which 
began  in  tolerance  and  good  spirit  and  wound  up  in  unnecessary  per- 
sonalities, nothing  happened  that  could  be  considered  above  the  line 
of  mediocrity  and  perfunctory  routine.  Not  even  the  jurisdiction 
tangles  between  various  national  unions  which  have  heretofore  been 
given  much  attention  in  the  conventions,  seemed  to  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  the  delegates  from  their  lethargy.  There  was  a  general 
air  of  indifference  displayed  by  the  organizations  that  are  parties  to 
controversies  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Federation  as  a  body  toward 
the  disputants. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  The  annual  address  of  President  Samuel 
Gompers  £d  not  differ  in  substance  from  the  speeches  from  the  throne 
at  former  conventions.  Mr.  Qompers  deli^^hts  to  dally  with'  synonyms 
and  to  string  them  together  in  generalities  of  sometimes  doubtful 
meaning.  The  president  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  dues-paying 
membership  in  the  Federation  has  increased  from  1,465,000  to  1,676,000 
during  the  past  year,  which  gain  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  Mr. 
Gompers'  executive  ability,  or  perhaps  the  direction  of  officers  of 
national  unions,  or  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  the  voluntary  aud 
obscure  organizers  had  something  to  do  with  the  result.  But  the 
world  always  gives  the  general  all  the  credit  for  certain  accomplish- 
ments while  the  corporals  and  the  awkward  squad  are  usually  ignored. 
The  increase  in  membership  was  very  gratifying  considering  the  antag- 
onism that  was  manifest  throughout  the  year,  but  the  finaneial  eondi- 
tion  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  President  Gompers  views  with  alarm 
the  preparations  of  our  capitalistic  brethren  who  refuse  to  be  eon- 
ciliated  and  are  adopting  the  policy  of  smash  all  along  the  line.  Nat- 
urally after  listening  to  the  tales  of  woe  of  our  worthy  president — 
how  Congress  ping-ponged  the  eight-hour  and  anti-injunetion  biUs  into 
pigeon-holes  and  how  various  combines  of  capitalists  insist  upon  ham- 
mering down  wages,  raising  prices  and  forcing  the  shop  open — ono 
looks  for  some  note  of  encouragement  to  labor  to  use  th^  ballot  intelli- 
gently and  class-consciously  to  safeguard  its  interests  and  protect  the 
people  from  the  encroachments  of  capitalism  by  taking  control  of  the 
governing  powers  and  enact  and  administer  the  laws.  But  President 
Gompers'  ponderous  document  contains  no  such  hint.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Gompersonian  policy,  which  has  predominated  for  a  generatioiiy 
is  reaffirmed  and  for  another  generation  (or  perhaps  two  or  three  if 
some  of  our  so-called  leaders  have  their  way)  ifye  labor  army  of  about 
two  million  men  will  be  marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down 
again,  and  when  they  are  up  thev  are  up,  and  when  they  are  down 
they  are  down,  and  when  they  are  m  the  middle  they  are  in  the  middle, 
and  aro  neither  up  or  down. 

There   was   hardly  an   organization  represented   at  San  Francisco 
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ibat  ii  not  eonfronted  by  some  sort  of  menacing  capitalistic  combina- 
tion. Yet  the  captains  of  the  labor  regiments  sat  around  and  smoked 
and  looked  wise  and  appeared  supremely  contented  with  the  situation. 
In  fact,  the  ultra-conservatives  seemed  more  or  less  bored  at  the  bare 
suggestion  that  ''new  occasions  teach  new  duties  and  make  ancient 
good  uneouthy  and  that  he  must  ever  up  and  onward  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  truth/'  or  something  like  that.  Mr.  Gompers  especially 
becomes  very  irritable  when  the  old  policy  of  pitting  the  stomach  of 
labor  against  the  money  bags  of  capital  and  its  political  power  is  ques- 
tioned. Several  times,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  he  flew  into  a 
rage  and  charged  those  who  criticized  his  tactics  fairly  with  slander- 
ing and  abusing  him  and  with  being  in  league  with  all  sorts  of  evil 
sprits.  Indeed,  the  Socialists  who  dare  to  question  the  infallibility  of 
our  most  exalted  chieftain  would  probably  be  excommunicated  if  ho 
had  the  power  to  post  a  little  list.  While  Qompers  will  mediate,  con- 
ciliate, arbitrate  and  compromise  with  the  capitalists,  he  shouts  at 
the  Socialists,  bitterly  and  in  words  of  thunder  (which  are  quickly 
reproduced  in  48-point  gothic  heai^lines  in  the  daily  capitalist  papers): 
''You  Deed  expect  no  quarter  from  me;  I  will  give  you  nonel''  So 
through  the  Qompers  spectacles  the  Socialists  are  several  degrees  worse 
than  the  capitalists.  But  the  Socialists  need  not  fear  decapitation 
at  once— even  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king^  you  know, — ^and  such  outbreaks 
of  passion  really  cause  no  serious  injury  and  are  bound  to  have  au 
opposite  effect  than  that  intended.  There  was  no  subject  so  generally 
discussed  privately  among  the  delegates  as  the  large  vote  polled  by 
the  Socialist  party  last  month,  and  they  now  understand  that  their 
actions  in  "smashing  socialism"  in  the  conventions  of  the  past  few 
years  were  boomerangs.  Whethers  the  "leaders"  like  it  or  not,  the 
rank  and  file  are  moving,  and  some  of  the  former  will  have  to  hurry 
to  keep  up  with  the  procession  before  long. 

There  was  no  Socialist  resolution  introduced  in  the  convention. 
It  was  unnecessary.  Socialism  is  receiving  plenty  of  notice 
at  present — as  much  as  is  necessary  to  insure  solid  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  Such  was  not  the  case  formerly.  But  now 
the  new  recruits  must  be  educated  drilled,  and  absorbed,  as 
a  stampede  of  confused  and  unclear  heads  would  prove  a 
calamity.  That  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  presentation  of  a 
proposition  by  those  delegates  who  believe  in  socialism  recommending 
that  affiliated  organizations  throw  open  their  doors  to  the  discussion 
of  economic  conditions,  to  have  lectures  upon  these  subjects  in  their 
lodge  rooms  and  at  the  meetings  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  for  the  enlightenment  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  proletariat.  This  resolution  was  adopted,  the  few 
votes  recorded  against  it  being  cast  by  delegates  who  insisted  that 
the  Socialists  would  make  political  capital  out  of  the  action  and  claim 
their  party  had  been  endorsed.  Despite  this  result  the  plutocratic 
press  announced  in  sensational  headlines  that  the  "Socialists  were 
routed,"  "Socialism  was  smashed"  again,  etc.,  etc. 

As  stated,  the  debate  was  good  natured  and  fairly  interesting  for 
a  brief  period  until  the  washing  of  dirty  linen  began*  While,  as  in 
former  conventions,  the  Socialists  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
discussion  of  economic  facts  and  political  principles,  their  opponents 
frankly  admitted  that  they  would  not  discuss  the  principle  of  socialism, 
whose  advocates  were  assailed  as  dreamers,  union  wreckers,  liars,  trait- 
ors, soap-box  orators,  afflicted  with  a  disease,  compared  to  opium  eaters 
and  smokers,  and  held  up  generally  as  all  around  villains.  If  any 
privately  owned  Socialist  paper,  anywhere  in  the  country,  attacks  au 
officer  the  whole  Socialist  party  is  immediately  held  responsible,  but 
never  a  word  of  condemnation  is  uttered  against  some  of  the  sheets 
that  hide  under   the  cloak  of   trade   unionism   and  brazenly  garble   the 
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truth  and  graft  upon  politicians  and  aim  to  sell  labor  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Of  course,  no  Socialist  paper  can  benefit  the  move- 
ment hy  making  unwarranted  attacks  upon  anyone,  and  unless  absolute 
proof  can  be  produeed  to  demonstrate  the  corruption  of  individuals, 
wheth,er  they  be  in  or  out  of  unionsi  luoh  methods  should  n^ver  be 
resorted  to. 

At  the  elose  of  the  debate  (f)  Mr.  Qompers — and  he  always  closes 
the  debate — ^in  referring  to  as  many  crimes  as  he  could  remember  of 
which  the  Socialists  are  guilty,  mesntioned  the  article  I  wrote  for  the 
October  Rxvnw  regarding  prospective  changes  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
executive  council  and  worked  the  sympathy  game,  as  only  Qompers 
can,  by  claiming  that  I  had  ''denounced''  him.  But  he  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  commissioner  of  labor  to 
succeed  OarroU  D.  Wright,  and  that  the  powers  that  be  favorably  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  appointing  him  to  the  position,  or  that  he  attended 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
been  misinformed,  but  the  ''tip"  came  direct  from  Washington,  and 
some  of  Gompers'  own  friends  admitted  in  San  Francisco  that  "the 
old  man  can  have  the  job.''    Let  us  wait  for  further  developments. 

The  jurisdiction  questions  are  just  where  they  were  before  the 
convention  assembled.  The  brewers  are  once  more  commanded  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  dismembered  or  stand  expelled  in  six  months.  As 
the  brewers  are  not  Chinese  they  will  not  obey  the  order  with  alacrity. 
The  carpenters  are  also  threatened  with  expulsion  unless  they  let  go 
of  the  woodworkers.  "But,"  said  one  of  the  brotherhood  officials, 
sarcastically,  "there  is  no  date  set  when  we  are  to  be  fired  out."  The 
longshoremen  defiantly  announce  that  they  will  organize  and  better  the 
conditions  of  all  workers  upon  or  along  the  waters  no  mat- 
ter what  the  seamen  think  or  say.  The  bridge  and  struct- 
ural iron  workers  refuse  to  keep  off  the  preserves  of  the 
boilermakes,  and  so  th'e  contentions  continue  all  down  the  line. 
A  resolution  went  through  making  it  mandatory  upon  city  central  bodies 
to  expel  local  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  and  thus  if 
the  brewery  workers  are  really  dumped  overboard  by  the  executive 
council  tho  fight  will  be  tranferred  to  the  floor  of  nearly  every  city 
central  body  in  the  country,  and  it  requires  no  es^traordinary  foresight 
to  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  take  place. 

The  most  practical  thing  that  was  done  throu^out  the  sitting 
of  the  convention  was  to  levy  an  assesQment  upon  the  membership  to 
support  the  striking  and  half-starved  textile  workers  at  Fall  Biver, 
Mass.,  about  28,000  of  whom  have  been  battling  against  a  reduction  of 
wages  below  the  dead  line  since  last  July.  About  $75,000  was  raised 
on  the  spot,  and  the  struggling  men,  women  and  children  were  given 
new  hope  to  continue  the  unequal  fight  against  pauperdom  and  he^less 
wage-slavery. 

Little  else  of  general  importance  was  accomplished.  The  conven- 
tion was  a  transcontinental  junket  and  cost  the  unionists  of  North 
America  $150,000  at  the  most  conservative  estimate.  No  wonder  the 
initiative  and  referendum  is  gsowing  in  popularity  among  the  rank 
and  file. 


SOCIALISM    ABROAD 


/ 


France 

From  France  comes  most  encouraging  news.  The  long  fratricidal  ^ 
strife  between  rival  socialist  parties  seems  at  last  to  be  approaching  * 
an  end.  A  committee  of  fiye  has  been  appointed  by  the  Parti  Sooial'\ 
itte  de  Trance  and  the  Tarti  Socialist  Franoada  (The  Jaiireiirt|»  and) 
^Qesdists)  which  includes  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  socialists. 
The"  joint  committee   has  already   met  and  has   decided  to   leave  all  ^ 

Question  of  disagreement  to  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  at 
trussels.  Under  these  conditions  it  seems  certain  that  by  our  next 
issue,  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  that  the  French  Socialist  move- 
ment once  more  presents  a  united  front  to  the  forces  of  capitalism. 

A  new  semi-monthly  magazine  has  just  appeared,  La  Vie  Socialiate,  • 
Its  editor  in  chief  is  Francis  de  Pressense,  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  among  its  editors  we  note  Comrade  Jean  Longuet, 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  International  Sooialist 
Bevixw.  In  a  private  letter  to  us  he  informs  us  that  this  publication 
will  make  one  of  its  main  objects  the  unifying  of  French  Socialist  par-  • 
ties.  The  editor  in  chief  concludes  an  article  in  the  first  number  on 
the  "Congress  of  Amsterdam  on  Socialist  Unity  in  France''  as  fol- 
lows: That  which  is  desired,  that  which  must  be  obtained,  and  that 
whicb  was  happily  prepared  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  vote  of  the 
Amsterdam  congress;  the  disappearance  of  fractions,  the  end  ef  a  fratri- 
cidal struggle  and  the  ardent  co-operation  of  all  the  Socialists  of  France  in 
the  name  of  a  common  principle,  if  by  various  roads,  to  the  realization  of 
their  ideal  of  justice  in  a  collectivist  society." 


Norway 

IXoring  a  debate  in  the  (Storthing  the  Minister  of  State  denounced 
Comrade  Eriksen,  a  well  known  evangelical  minister,  and  declared 
that  it  was  "nothing  less  than  horrible  that  men  whose  life  work  it 
is  to  preach  the  evangel  of  love  and  peace  are  seen  acting  as  leaders 
in  extending  the  gospel  of  class  hatred." 

Comrade  Enksen  replied  to  this  and  in  the  course  of  his  reply 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  which'  may  well  be  recommended  to 
tbe  perusal  of  some  members  of  his  profession  in  this  country:  "It 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  displeasing  to  the  Minister  of  State 
tkat  I  have  preached  the  class  struggle,  when  my  work  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
philosophy,  Mr.  I^esident,  which  holds  that  the  ministers  should  bless 
the  miers  of  society,  and  that  Christianity  should  be  used  as  a  cloak 
for  everything  existing,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should 
teach  the  poor  to  say  that  it  is  God's  will  that  they  should  live  In 
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the  situation  in  whieV  thej  now  are  and  should  be  satisfied  and  ton- 
tented.  The  ministry  has  certainly  done  this  hitherto  and  it  is  eom« 
prehensible  that  the  wrath  of  the  conservatives  is  roused  when  one  of 
us  breaks  with  this  custom  and  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with'  it. 
I  am  glady  as  a  Danish  Social  Democrat  has  once  said,  that  my  hand 
has  been  raised  against  the  most  disreputable  of  all  politics,  the  poli- 
tics which  consist  in  deceiving  mankind  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
strong  to  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  most  miserable.'' 


Germany 

• 

The  Volkutimme  of  Magdeburg  tells  of  a  recent  Agrarian  congress 
which  was  held  in  that  city  to  discuss  the  question  of  forming  a  land- 
owners' chamber  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  Saxony.  In 
the  midst  of  their  discussion  some  one  raised  the  question  about  the 
number  of  Social  Democrats  who  might  be  land  owners.  One  member 
declared  that  every  land-owner  who  had  less  than  one  acre  was  also 
an  industrial  worker  and  was  sure  to  be  a  Socialist.  Another  speaker 
declared  that  all  those  who  owned  less  than  eight  acres  were  exclu- 
sivelv  Social  Democrats  and  unless  the  line  was  drawn  above  this 
point  there  would  surely  be  Socialists  in  their  new  legislative  cham- 
ber.  Finally  one  member  suggested  that  ten  acres  be  made  the  limit 
as  that  would  exclude  most  of  the  Social  Democrats.  To  their  hor- 
ror, however,  they  found  this  would  also  exclude  two  members  of  the 
Agrarian  party  for  whose  benefit  this  legislative  chamber  was  largely 
to  be  erected.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  finally  decided  to  set 
the  limit  at  one  acre  and  the  delegates  consoled  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  convince  the  Social  Democrat  land- 
owners of  the  error  of  their  ways^ 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  trade  unions  to  the  Socialist 
party  in  Germany  is  again  up  and  it  now  seems  certain  that  all  official 
connection  between  the  two  will  be  dissolved.  Bebel  has  been  advo- 
cating this  for  many  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection 
that  a  similar  movement  is  starting  even  in  Belgium,  a  country  of 
the  closest  identity  to  the  trade  unions  and  Socialist  movement. 


Italy 

The  Associated  Press  has  been  filled  with  stories  of  the  crushinff  of 
Socialism  in  Italy.  Long  editorials  have  even  been  written  full  of 
sage  advice  and  warning  to  American  working  men  based  upon  the 
'' overwhelming  defeat"  of  the  Socialists  in  Italy.  Now  that  the  news 
has  finally  arrived  through  Socialist  mediums  it  is  discovered  that  this 
crushing  defeat  was  in  increase,  according  to  first  returns,  from  162,000 
votes  at  the  last  election  to  301,000  at  the  present.  This  does  not 
include  Milan  and  several  other  cities  in  which  the  Socialists  were 
strong.  The  total  Socialist  vote  for  all  of  Italy  in  1900  was  215,841. 
If  the  cities  not  yet  heard  from  give  a  proportionate  increase  the  total 
vote  will  be  fully  double  that  of  four  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  the  number  of  deputies  which  was  33  in  1900  has  increased. 
Twenty-six  were  elected,  however,  at  the  first  ballot  and  the  Socialists 
took  part  in  29  of  the  second  elections,  but  in  every  case  there  was 
a  complete  coalition  of  all  x>&rties  against  them.  Nevertheless  they 
were  successful  in  at  least  two  of  tiiese,  giving  them  a  total  of  28  votes. 
In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  what  this  means  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  facts  put  forth  by  the  reaction  to  stem  the  Sodiu- 
ist     movement     is     necessary.     The     government     itself     took     mort 
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metive  meuures  to  prevent  Socialists  from  TOting.  Biztj-nine  thousand 
troops  were  ordered  under  arms  dnring  the  elections.  All  of  these  were 
thereby  disfranchised.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  clericals  rushed 
to  the  fescue  of  the  Italian  goTcmment.  In  the  first  election  this  was 
done  secretly  and  the  pope  stSl  retained,  so  far  as  any  public  announce- 
ment was  concerned,  his  traditional  position  of  the  ''prisoner  of  the 
Vatican, "  having  no  part  in  Italian  government.  In  the  second  elec- 
tion, however,  priests  and  monks  were  ordered  to  attend  the  polls 
dressed  in  their  religious  garb  and  this  was  done  by  thousands  every- 
where. Moreover  the  whole  force  of  government  was  used  to  terrorize 
intending  Socialist  voters.  In  Ferri's  district,  for  instance,  the  polling 
places  swarmed  with  soldiers  and  policemen  who  did  everything 
possible  to  intimidate  those  who  intended  to  vote  for  him.  All  effort 
was  in  vain  as  Ferri  was  elected  in  three  districts,  from  two  of  which 
he  of  course  resided,  permitting  a  second  election.  Great  sums  of 
money  were  oontnbuted  by  the  capitalists;  one  single  manufacturer, 
Count  Baggio,  having  given  three  hundred  thousand  lires.  That  in  the 
face  of  lul  this  the  ^cialists  were  able  to  more  than  double  their 
vote  is  most  significant. 


England 

The  recent  municipal  elections  in  England  have  seen  a  considerable 
increase  in  thd  number  of  Socialist  representatives.  The  S.  D.  F.  elected 
11  out  of  32  candidates  nominated  and  the  I.  L.  P.  43  out  of  89.  The 
S.  B.  F.  candidates  all  ran  as  Socialists,  while  those  of  the  I.  L.  P.  ran 
partly  as  members  of  their  party  and  partly  as  independent  Socialists,  and 
some  simply  as  labor  candidates.  Altogether  95  labor  and  Socialist  candi- 
dates were  elected,  a  gain  of  52  over  the  previous  election. 

Press  dispatches  bring  word  that  the  unemployed  problem  is  grow- 
ing constantly  worse  in  England  and  that  hunger  riots  are  prevalent 
in  many  cities. 


Switzerland 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Social  Demo- 
eratlc  party  of  Switzerland  the  question  of  the  party  platform  came 
up  for  discussion.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  party's 
position  on  the  Agrarian  question.  Another  point  over  which  there 
has  been  much  discussion  has  been  the  relation  of  the  Socialists  to  the 
militia  system.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

**The  Social  Democratic  party  rejects  every  proposition  for  legis- 
lation relating  to  military  organization  in  which  the  use  of  troops 
against  strikers  is  not  forbidden." 


The  Pbingiples  of  Belief,  hy  Edward  T,  Vevine^  MaomUlan,  Cloth,  495 
pp.,  $g,00. 

For  the  man  condemned  to  become  a  professional  worker  in  philan- 
thropy, this  is  a  most  valuable  work.  It  is  written  wholly  from  that 
point  of  view  and  is  a  model  of  condensed,  yet  adequate  treatment 
of  just  the  things  which  such  a  worker  needs  to  know.  So  thoroughly 
is  it  adjusted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  this  class  that  it  care- 
fully omits  a  number  of  thin^fs  which'  really  belong  under  the  subject 
treated,  but  which  misrht  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  such  a 
,  worker.  The  writer  makes  no  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
away  with  a  condition  of  society  in  which  relief  will  not  be  a  neces- 
sity (if  we  except  a  most  indefinite  paragraph  on  page  181),  and  tells 
us  that  ''Belief  may  eventually  come  to  be  recognized  as  eoually 
entitled  to  serious  consideration"  with  "business,  domestic  life,  reugion 
and  education."  A  very  consolins:  observation  for  the  professional 
salaried  philanthropist!  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  ''Principles  of  Belief,"  consists  largely  of  practical  suggestions 
for  charity  officials,  together  with  some  chapters  on  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress. These  chapters  are  most  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  one  on 
"Industrial  Displacement"  is  especially  striking  for  what.it  does  not 
contain.  Although  this  purports  to  cover  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  although  the  statistics  vof  the  charity  organization  societies 
show  that  fully  forty  per  cent  of  all  distress  is  due  to  this  cause  (anci 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  possible  excuse  is  sought  by  the 
average  professional  philanthropist  to  avoid  assigning  this  as  a  cause), 
still  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  book  and  is  most  mean- 
ingless in  its  conclusions  and  analysis.  He  admits  that  "it  is  true 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  find  employ- 
ment are  unsuccessful,"  yet  does  not  seem  to  see  that  this  fact  (which 
instead  of  being  exceptional  and  occasional,  is  chronic  and  omnipres- 
ent, as  is  proven  by  every  strike),  vitiates  all  his  reasoning  about  "find- 
ing employment"  and  improving  producers  so  as  to  make  them  efficient. 
If  there  are  reaUy  more  men  than  "jobs,"  then  all  that  a  charity 
organization,  friendly  visitor,  employment  bureau,  or  philanthropist 
can  do  is  to  decide  which  applicant  shall  have  the  job.  By  making 
certain  individuals  more  efficient  competitors,  by  giving  them  the 
assistance  of  the  superior  competing  power  of  some  benefactor,  it  is 
possible  to  decide  which  person  shall  have  the  jot,  but  this  does  not 
make  any  more  johs.  Bight  here  we  are  very  close  to  the  heArt  of 
the  whole  "scientific  charity"  idea.  When  it  is  carefully  analyzed 
it  will  be  found  that  every  single  one  of  its  principles  are  formulated 
with  the  definite,  if  often  unconscious,  object  of  increasing  the  mtrn' 
her  if  active  competitors  a-nd  intensifying  tlie  competitive  struggle 
for  employment,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of  efficient  labor  power. 
The  "able  bodied  beggar"  who  will  not  compete  is  the  particular 
bete  noir  of   Charity   Organization   Societies.     The   friendly   visitor   and 
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the  whole  syBtem  of  eontinaouB  attention  tends  onl^  to  peifeet  tlie 
wafi^eamer  as  a  competitor  in  the  labor  market.  Sewing-rooma^  **wor]L 
tests,''  employment  bureaus,  etc.,  all  work  to  the  same  end.  XTse  this 
principle  as  a  guide  and  the  whole  tangled  maze  of  "scientific  char- 
ity," with  its  apparent  contradictions  becomes  clear  as  a  mid-day  sun. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  '^  Typical  Belief  Prob- 
lems." This  too  is  of  little  interest  save  to  the  professional  cluBirity 
worker,  and  hence  can  be  passed  over  in  a  review  for  readers  who  are 
little  interested  in  this  line.  The  third  part  deals  with  an  "Historical 
Survey"  of  charity  poor  relief.  The  author  points  out,  what  should 
have  been  recognized  lon^  ago,  that  the  English'  Poor  Law  had  much 
less  to  do  with  the  creation  of  pauperism  t£skn  it  has  ordinarily  been 
credited  with.  One  would  have  thought  that  his  recognition  of  this 
fact  would  have  prevented  his  acceptance  in  the  very  next  chapter 
of  the  equally  fallacious  statement  that  public  outdoor  relief  in  America 
is  responsible  for  poverty.  Sometime  it  may  be  hoped  that  mankind 
will  come  to  ffenerally  recognize  that  no  form  of  philanthropy  has 
much  of  anything  to  do  with  increasing  or  decreasing  distress.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  however  is  of  distinct  value  to  all  students 
of  social  problems.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  problem  of  char- 
ity arose  in  this  country  simultaneous  with  the  introduction  of  the 
machine  methods  of  production,  the  wage  system  and  capitalism. 

The  fourth  part  deals  with  ' '  Belief  in  Disasters, ' '  and  points  out  the 
methods  which  have  been  used  to  meet  such  great  calamities  as  the 
Chicago  fire,  the  Johnstown  flood,  etc.  Persons  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  actual  work  of  the  Chicago  Belief  and  Aid  Society  would 
modify  his  wholesale  praise  of  the  work  of  that  organization. 

La   soaoLOGiE   soonomique,    hy   Guilaunme    de    Greef.    Paper,   g50   pp, 

3  fr,  75.    Felix  Alcan,  editor. 

All  over  the  world  social  and  economic  writers  are  working  upon 
the  basis  of  historic  materialism.  This  work  is  by  the  well  known 
Belgian  socialist  and  sociologist  and  is  an  important  contribution  to 
this  topic.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  somewhat  disconnected  essays. 
The  first  deals  with  definitions  and  considers  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  what  he  calls  social  economics.  The  fourth  chapter 
dealing  with  the  history  of  social  economics  and  the  fifth  on  historic 
evolution,  are  of  the  most  interest  to  socialist  students.  The  Marxian 
point  of  view  is  elaborated  at  considerable  length  and  criticized  by 
the  author  from  a  scholastic  and  popular  point  of  view  that  has  grown 
decidedly  trite  in  these  days.  Economic  materialism  is  true  with  some 
modifications,  he  says.  We  cannot  see  that  the  modifications  suggested 
by  the  author  are  especially  valid  or  vital  to  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion. Por  those  who  read  French  however  this  work  must  make  up 
an  essential  part  of  any  bibliography  upon  historic  materialism. 


Bet)els  of  the  New  South. 

This  socialist  novel  by  Comrade  Wlalter  Marion  Baymond  is  now 
ready,  and  the  many  advance  orders  for  it  have  been  filed.  In  oat- 
ward  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  onr  co-operatiTe 
publishing  house  has  thus  far  brought  out,  and  it  may  safely  be  called 
the  best  novel  of  a  distinctively  socialist  character  that  luw  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  entire  profits  of  this  book  have  been  contributed  by  the  author 
toward  extending  the  work  of  our  co-operative  publishing  house,  so 
that  every  sociahst  who  assists  in  circulating  it  will  be  doing  a  double 
service  to  the  movement,  first,  in  the  propaganda  work  that  every  eopy 
of  ** Rebels  of  the  New  South"  will  do  among  the  non-socialists  who  read 
it,  and  second,  in  helping  provide  the  means  for  publishing  other  litera- 
ture. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  edition  of  a  book  does  not  pay  for  the  print- 
ing, not  to  speak  of  the  advertising,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the 
business  must  be  earned  out  of  the  sales  of  subsequent  editions.  It 
is,  therefore,  encouraging  that  we  can,  announce  several  new  editi(MUi 
which  the  increasing  demand  for  socialist  books  has  made  necessary 
within  a  month. 

Love's  Ctomlng  of  Age. 

This  book  of  essays  by  Edward  Carpenter  (the  third  American 
edition  of  which  has  just  been  published)  is  the  most  suoeessfol  attempt 
yet  made  to  apply  the  socialist  philosophy  to  the  love-relations  of  men 
and  women  in  this  transitional  stage  through  which  society  is  now 
passing  and  to  make  some  forecast  of  what  these  relations  will  be  in  the 
co-operative  commonwealth.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  book  is 
in  no  way  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion.  It  binds  no  one  but 
the  author,  and  not  even  him  if  he  has  changed  his  mind  since  ha 
wrote  it;  yet  it  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  thoughtfulness  and 
suggestiveness,  while  it  is  a  model  of  English  style,  and  well  worth 
reaSng  for  its  literary  form,  quite  apart  ftx)m  the  opinions  expressed. 
It  treats  the  most  delicate  of  questions  without  prudery  and  without 
vulgarity;  its  ethics  are^far  removed  from  the  codes  of  bourgeois  society, 
but  equally  removed  from  the  short-sighted  egoism  that  considers  only 
present  gratification.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  that  no  thoughtful  socialist 
will  willingly  miss  reading.     (Cloth,  $1.) 

The  Origlii  of  the  Family,  Private  Proiieriy  and  the  State. 

Ernest  Untermann's  translation  of  this  dassie  work  by  Frederiek 
Engels  has  been  reprinted  within  a  month,  and  is  now  in  its  second  editioii. 
This  great  work  was  never  accessible  to  American  readers  until  bronglit 
out  by  our  co-operative  publishing  house  in  1902.  It  gives  in  condensed 
yet  not  difficult  style  the  scientific  data  regarding  the  early  erohitioa 
of  human  society  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  dear  undeittaiidiiig 
of  the  socialist  philosophy.    Engels  has  here  digested  the  Talnmiooos  detaili 
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of  Morgan's  '^ Ancient  Society/'  retaining  the  facta  that  are  of  importance 
to  the  Btndent  and  discarding  useless  triyialities,  so  that  bj  reading  '*The 
Origin  of  the  Family"  it  is  possible  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  Mor- 
gan's discoveries  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  in  time  and  monej  that  a 
study  of  Morgan's  book  involves.  But  Engels  has  not  merely  sommariied 
Morgan;  that  writer  confined  his  researches  almost  entirely  to  the  Iro- 
quois Indians,  whilo  £ngels  has  in  **The  Origin  of  the  FatnUy"  added  a 
study  of  the  parallel  conditions  in  the  correspondinff  stages  of  growth 
through  whidi  European  nations  have  passed.  < '  The  Origin  of  the  Family' ' 
is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  Standard  Socialist  Series^  and  retails  for  fifty 
cents. 

Qod  and  1^  Neighbor. 

Bobert  Blatehford's  latest  and  best  book  has  been  heartily  welcomed 
both  inside  and  outride  the  socialist  movement,  and  the  second  American 
edition  is  now  ready.  **God  and  My  Neighbor"  is  not  a  book  on  socialism, 
but  on  religion.  It  summarizes  the  obections  to  orthodox  theology  with 
the  most  admirable  good-temper  and  the  most  delicious  Hteraxy  style,  and 
the  chapter  on  free  will  versus  determinism  is  a  fine  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  socialism.  The  second  edition,  like  the  first,  is 
daintily  printed  on  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  will  make  a  suitable  gift- 
book  for  any  one  not  irrevocably  committed  to  orthodoxy.  (Qothy  $1, 
paper  50  centSj  postpaid.) 

Socialism,  XTtoplaa  and  Scientiflc. 

Five  years  ago  our  co-operative  company  brought  out  the  first  complete 
American  edition  of  this  masterpiece  of  Frederick  Engels.  Our  fourth 
edition  of  it  has  just  been  printed,  making  sixteen  thousand  copies  within 
five  years.  The  price  of  our  paper  edition,  containing  127  pages  on  fine 
book  paper,  has  been  fixed  at  ten  cents,  with  the  special  rate  to  stock- 
holders of  five  cents  by  mail  or  four  cents  by  express.  Previous  to  our 
issuing  this  edition,  complete  copies  could  only  be  had  in  the  imported 
London  edition  at  a  dollar  each.  As  this  is  one  of  the  few  books  that 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  one  desiriog  to  understand  intconational 
socialism,  the  importance  of  this  service  of  our  co-operative  company  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Increase  in  Ntnnber  of  Stockholders. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  co-operative  stock- 
holders. When  the  booklet  "A  Socialist  Publishing  House"  was  printed  last 
March,  the  number  was  815.  As  the  December  Bxvisw  goes  to  press,  it  is 
1,007.  There  are  probably  a  thousand  readers  of  the  &nRW  who  expect 
some  time  to  become  stockholders.  Why  not  now!  A  share  of  stock  costs 
ten  dollars;  it  may  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  month  if  pre- 
ferred. It  gives  the  pri^ege  of  buying  our  socialist  books  at  cost  (price 
list  and  scale  of  discounts  sent  on  application). 

It  may  be  urged  that  capitalist  publishers  will  soon  begin  to  publish 
socialist  books.  This  is  true.  The  Macmillan  Company,  of  New  York  and 
.London,  has  lately  published  two  excellent  books,  ''Mass  and  CUiss,"  by 
W.  J.  Ghent,  price  by  mail,  $1.35,  and  "Poverty,"  by  Bobert  Hunter,  price 
by  mail,  $1.62.  We  recommend  these  books  and  can  supply  them  to  any  one 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  prices  fixed  by  the  publishers;  we  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  at  a  discount.  But  the  former  of  these  books  contains  less  matter, 
and  the  latter  only  a  trifle  more  matter,  than  Ladoff 's  ''Ameriean  Pauper^ 
ism,"  which  we  publish  in  doth  binding  at  fifty  cents  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dressy  or  thirty  cents  including  postage  to  our  stockholders. 

On  a  Oash  Basis. 

The  debt  of  the  co-operative  company  to  non-stockholders  is  now  nearly 

Said,  the  only  obligation  apart  from  the  cost  of  books  recently  printed  be- 
ig  a  note  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  a  Wisconsin  bank,  on  wldch  seven  per 
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cent  interest  is  paid.  There  is  also  a  note  of  sixteen  hnndred  doDanL 
bearii\g  six  per  cent  interest,  to  a  stockholder  who  would  like  to  be  repaia 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  offer  of  Charles  H.  Kerr^  made  last  June,  that  he  would  diqdicate 
out  of  the  balance  due  him  from  the  company  every  contribution  mii  by 
others  for  the  sake  of  clearing  off  the  company's  debt  will  hold  good  tuntU 
the  end  of  the  year  1904.  The  payments  thus  far  made  on  this  offer  are 
as  foUows: 

Previously  aeknowledged .-. . .  .$2^846.88 

J.    O.   Ihickett,   South   Carolina    (additional) 2.00 

WnL  English  Walling,  New  Yoric  (additional) 50.00 

Franklin  MeCluskey,  Illinois 5.00 

H.  B.  Aflbury,  Kentucky  (additional) 2.60 

Bev.   Aaron  NoU,   Pennsylvania    1.00 

L.  W.  I^mg,  Iowa .25 

James  Howarth,   Massachusetts 1.00 

A.  Schroeder,  Ohio  (additional) 1.00 

Elgin  Branch  of  Local  Kane  County  Socialist  Party  of  Illinois. . .  10.00 

Ll  K  Seney,  British  Columbia 1.00 

Joseph  Weiss,  New  York 3.00 

P.  B.  Skinner,  Oregoii  (additional) 15.00 

F.  B.  Barrett,  Maine 2.00 

A.  Schablik,  Washington  (additional) 2.00 

C,    Illinois 1.00 

F.  M.  Landis,  Kansas 2.50 

Local  Dayton  Socialist  Party,   CHiio 2.00 

W.  A.  Cole,  Texas .60 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Iowa. 20.00 

H.   H.   Lang,   Oregon 12.00 

J.  W.  Judi3i,  MimieBota 1.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  (additional) 134.85 

Total .^,618.08 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  remaining  debt  to  non-stoek- 
holders  be  wiped  out  at  once,  and  that  the  debt  on  which  six  per  cent  is 
paid  be  either  entirely  liquidated  or  refunded  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 
SevenJ  stockholders  have  lent  various  sums  of  money  at  five  per  cent,  and 
the  company  could  use  about  two  thousand  dollars  to  advantage  at  this  rate 
for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  time  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
voluntary  contributions  and  sales  of  stock  will  relieve  us  of  the  neoessity 
of  paying  interest  at  all. 

Satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  sound  condition  of  the  company  will 
be  given  to  any  one  considering  the  question  of  making  a  five  per  cent  loan, 
and  additional  security  will  be  given  if  desired. 

Meanwhile  every  one  interested  in  the  work  of  the  company  is  urged  to 
help  make  up  the  fund  for  paying  off  the  floating  debt,  under  the  offer 
which  expires  Dec  31.  Understand  that  this  is  not  making  up  a  "  deficit. ' ' 
There  is  no  deficit.  The  company  is  not  running  behind,  tmt  is  paying  ex- 
penses. It  has  however,  from  the  start  been  running  witiiout  sufficient 
capital,  and  consequently  has  had  to  run  in  debt  to  puUish  the  books  that 
were  needed.  This  contribution  is  being  made  to  supply  the  needed  capital, 
and  to  stop  the  yearly  outlay  for  int^est,  so  that  aU  mon^  leeeived  in 
future  can  be  tised  to  increase  the  ou^t  of  socialist  literature.  The  con- 
tributions thus  far  made  have  come  not  so  much  from  those  best  able  to 
Mp  as  from  those  most  willing  to  do  more  than  their  share.  Is  your  name 
in  tiie  list  of  acknowledgmentsT  If  not,  may  we  not  put  it  thei^  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  BsviEWt 
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is  tlie. title  of  the  new  book  whose  fevoluticxiary  cotitents^  a^^^^ 
political,  economic  and  feljgfiotis  lines  is  cauang  the  inhabitants  o£" 
the  world  to  stop  and  think.  -  '  *    .  "     --  .     V     ^  -j^    V 

BORN:  AGAIN  is  a  new  typeof  a  nqvet  which  makes  a  hei'a 
of' the  laborer  and  a^poltroon  of  the  society  loiafer.  "  A  novd  that 
makes  the  working  man  the  occupant  of  the  pialace -and  the  .idler 
the  inmate  of  the  jail.       ■     . .    '  ,.  ;    "      -^  j    ,     '  .  , 

'  BORN  AGAIN  is  perhaps  tlie  most  powerful,  .beautiful  and 
impressive  story  ever  written.  -^Notliing  like  it  lias  ev^  been  pro* 
duced  before.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  philosophic  fiction  lilcorporat- 
ing  a  wonderful  romance  of  over  four  thousand  yeiars  dufatiQit.> 
It  is  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  time;  It  is  the  essence  of  ideal 
socialism.  /        -  \    ,;  ..     -*'    "  V^';-;        .    "^     --:   ..    '  •_ 

^  BECAtJSE  of  die  tremendous  success  with.which  it  Hjis  al- 
ready met;  and.  because  the  publishers  believ<e  that  its  Ultimate 
sale  will  be  over  a  million  copies;  the  cloth  bound  book  has  be«n 
reduced  from  $1.50  to  75  cents  per  copv.  7    '  "  v   .-    .-      -'     ' 

FURTHERMORE  within  ten  days  pf  this  pubtic^ation.  the 
publishers  will  give  awav  FREE  a  copy  of  BORN  AGAIN. to 
every  fifth  purchaser  That  means  that  every  fiftb  letter -opened 
containing  an  order  for  BORN  AGAIN,  the  subscriber  thereof 
will  be  sent  an  extra  cloth  botmd  copy  to  be  given  tQ  some  friend 
who  is  hard  to  convert  to  socialism.  It  will  make  a.  splendid 
Christmas  present.         :  '    -    ..  •   /        ."     ■  • 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Nov.  12th.)  savs  of  BOftN  AGAIN: 
'Tt  Is  by  far  a  better  story  than  LOOKING  BACKWARD.^' 

'The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Oct  30th.)  :  "It  will  be  the  sensation 
of  the  year  in  literature/'         .         "    .   ^     -         •  ;• 

The-  Philadelphia   Press  (Oct.'  27th.) :     '^Mr.  Lawsoh  has 
written  conscientiously.    His  book  shows  every  evidence  pf  hard 
work  and  painstaking  labor.    He  deals  with  the  subject  broadly 
and  boldly;  his  words  are  plainly  those  of  ojie  W;ho  lias  the  cour->- 
age  of  convictions  and  the  result  is  impressive.'*"-  ,      '-^      '    '  ^ 

PRIOCj— Paper  cover        -       -*    .    50  cttf. 
*  Gloth  bound,  297  pa^es,  "  75 .9t«. 

DO  NOT  DELAl^SendyoUfoi^^^^^^ 

GREAT  WORK  and  make  sure  of  an  e^t^  det^ef^ 
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Woman  Suffrage 


served  by  a  Socialist. 


SOCIALISTS  as  a  matter  of  course  believe  in  woman's  .en- 
franchisement. Their  philosophy  recognizes  political 
power  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  all  members  of  the 
working  class.  Accordingly  a  socialist  will  always  be  found 
supporting  any  further  extension  of  political  democracy  when 
this  can  be  done  without  retarding  or  sidetracking  the  direct 
movement  for  industrial  democracy. 

If  social  evolution  is  always  proceeded  according  to  the 
principles  of  academic  logic,  political  democracy  would  have 
to  be  perfected  before  the  industrial  freedom  could .  be  ex- 
pected. Hence  women's  suffrage,  direct  legislation  and  all 
phases  of  political  power  would  have  to  be  achieved  before 
socialism*  could  be  hoped  for.  Evolution  does  not  however, 
proceed  according  to  syllogisms  and,  just  as  many  remnants 
of  Feudalism  remained  when  Republican  principles  took  posses- 
sion of  the  historical  stage,  so  the  last  steps  in  political  democ- 
racy will  not  be  taken  until  after  the  Socialist  revolution.  At 
the  present  time.  Socialists  see  that  industrial  development  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  folly  to  wait  to  catch  up  loose  ends 
in  earlier  phases  of  evolution  but  that  it  is  now  time  to  plunge 
directly  toward  the  next  goal — ^the  emancipation  of  the  workers. 
This  is  "not  only  the  procedure  which  will  achieve  the  industrial 
purpose  most  economically  in  time  and  energy,  but  is  the  most 
sure  and  rapid  way  to  make  existing  nominal  political  powers 
genuine  and  to  enlarge  them  to  a  complete  democracy. 

If  this  be  doubted  as  a  working  plan  by  women  who  are 
seeking  the  ballot  first  and  economic  ends  thereafter,  or  by  direct 
legislation  enthusiasts,  an  experience  in  states  where  ^ther  of 
these  goods  things  have  been  attained  will  convince  them  that 
nothing  is  worA  great  effort  at  the  present  time  but  the  working- 
class  revolution. 

Colorado  has  been  a  severe  trial  to  life-long  wcxnan  suffra- 
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gists,  little  as  they  are  willing  to  admit  the  fact.  Rose  colored 
claims  were  made  as  to  the  purity  of  the  politics  if  woman  held 
her  legislative  place  in  the  elective  machinery.  Yet  after  ten  years 
of  woman's  enfranchisement,  Colorado  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  scene  of  more  varieties  of  artistic  electoral  corruption 
than  any  other  of  the  many  states  eligible  for  competition  in 
this  interesting  contest. 

At  the  very  time  Colorado  speakers  were  expatiating  last 
winter  in  Washington  on  the  results  attained  by  ten  years  of 
woman's  political  power,  John  Shafroth,  Congressman  from 
Denver,  resigned  because  convinced  that  the  vote  which  elected 
him  was  hopelessly  intricate  from  fraud  committed  and  hence 
that  the  ballot  of  a  number  of  wards  was  worthless.  Since  with- 
out these  wards,  he  had  not  a  majority,  he  got  down  and  out. 

Colorado  women  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  We  asked 
whether  the  ten  years  did  not  amply  justify  themselves  when  thev 
had  brought  to  the  surface  a  Congressman  of  such  phenomenal 
honesty.     Yet,  nevertheless,  the  situation  was  pathetic! 

Women  "repeaters"  and  corrupt  women  judges  are  few  com- 
pared with  men  of  this  order  no  doubt,  but  woman's  vote  is  as 
powerless  against  corrupt  politics  as  the  clinched  fist  of  a  new- 
bom  babe  or  the  frantic  expostulation  of  clergymen  with  "civic 
conscience." 

Capitalistic  appetites  are  quite  as  rapacious  in  Colorado  as 
in  New  York  and  capitalistic  barrels  are  as  efficacious  in  keep- 
ing political  wires  in  working  order  the  year  round.  This  barrel 
appeals  to  the  hungry  stomach  of  a  woman  precinct  worker 
quite  as  effectual  as  to  the  male  ward  heeler. 

This  is  not  a  proof  of  woman's  moral  laxity.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  delight  of  the  college  presidents 
and  religious  leaders,  can  accept  for  his  campaign  with  a  clear 
conscience  millions  from  the  Trusts  he  pretends  to  be  fighting, 
just  why  should  not  pious  women  in  Colorado  accept  day's 
wages  for  hard  work  from  this  or  similar  funds  to  help  save  the 
country  in  the  way  their  particular  party  machine  says  is  the 
only  way? 

As  reasonably  expect  water  to  run  up  hill  as  to  fancy  that 
under  a  system  of  capitalists,  wage  slaves  and  unemploye'd  that 
capitalism  will  not  control  the  governments,  national  and  local, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul. 

When  the  citizenship  is  unusually  progressive  and  presumes 
to  control  the  sway  of  the  capitalist  in  some  measure,  then  it 
is  more  necessary  to  use  foul  means. 

That  is  the  secret  of  all  Colorado's  sensational  Peabodyism 
and  corruption.  The  reformers,  men  and  women,  really  tried 
to  accomplish  something  a  few  years  ago  and  actually  got  some 
laws  and  constitutional  amendments  which  aimed  to  curtail  cap- 
italistic sway.    The  result  has  been  a  perfect  carnival  of  lawless- 
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ness  made  necessary  in  order  to  overthrow  or  circumvent  the 
plans  of  the  reformers. 

Peabodyism  is  only  one  among  scores  of  illustrations  of  a 
class  rule  made  insanely  despotic  and  undisguised  because  the 
foolish  people  had  attempted  to  check  capitalism  without  the 
strength  to  complete  it.  With  child-like  naivete,  the  populistic 
reformers  attempted  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  capitalistic 
regime  by  petty  reforms  in  governmental  institutions,  guilelessly 
and  serenely  unconscious  of  what  they  were  up  against. 

The  buzz  saw  got  in  its  work,  yet  still  the  reformers  talk  of 
step  at  a  time  measures.   The  money  tribes  are  slow  to  learn. 

But  this  opens  up  a  phase  of  the  Colorado  situation  which 
must*wait  for  future  discussion.  It  touches  this  question  only 
from  the  fact  that  women  were  active  in  securing  the  "advanced 
legislation"  of  1901.  All  the  men  pushing  the  "Bucklin"  (high 
tax),  the  "Rush"  (Home-rule  and  direct  legislation  for  Denver), 
and  the  Eight-Hour  Amendments  acknowledged  gratefully  the 
help  that  women,  as  individuals  and  in  organizations,  were  to 
them.  Women  have  helped  to  make  Colorado  what  it  has  been — 
the  most  advanced  state  politically  in  the  Union  from  the  reform 
standpoint.  Their  efforts  have  been  as  fruitless  as  that  of  other 
reformers — as  fruitless  as  such  efforts  are  bound  to  be  always. 

The  capitalist  class  will  not  yield  their  political  dominance 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  a  class  equally  determined  and  over- 
whelmingly stronger  in  numbers  and  uncompromising  in  pur- 
pose. 

With  or  without  the  ballot,  women  may  help  to  awaken  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  conscious  laborers  of  society 
and  arouse  a  consciousness  of  their  class  relations  in  those  now 
h)^notized  with  capitalistic  sympathies,  but  reform  efforts  are 
worse  than  wasted. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  inevitable  failure  to  achieve 
great  specific  results,  Colorado  women  are  glad  with  a  .ieep 
gladness  that  they  have  the  ballot. 

While  political  function  will  never  be  other  than  largely  nom- 
inal for  men  or  women  until  economic  democracy  is  gained,  the 
ballot  has  in  it  an  educational  potency,  direct  and  indirect  which 
is  an  excellent  factor  in  society  and  the  source  of  immense  satis- 
faction to  the  individual. 

Even  Socialists  need  the  education  which  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  gives.  In  Colorado,  women  are  quite  as  active  as 
officers,  committee  members  and  lay  workers  in  Socialist  locals 
as  men.  This  should  be  the  case  in  every  local  in  any  state,  but 
so  far  as  reports  reach  us  this  is  not  the  case.  In  so  far  as  women 
consent  to  separate  organizations  or  men  hesitate  to  accept  wom.en 
in  full  and  active  comradeship,  they  are  allowing  themselves  tc 
be  influenced  by  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  capitalistic  society 
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and  this  is  tinworihy  of  enlightened  Socialists.  Women,  in  states 
where  they  have  no  voice  politically,  should  do  their  utmost  to 
overcome  this  factor  in  their  environment  and  insist  upon  taking 
their  part  in  the  regular  party  movement,  encouraging  no  sepa- 
rated activity. 

One  element  of  success  for  the  woman  voter  of  Colorado 
should  be  noted.  The  state  now  leads  in  all  laws  that  have  ref- 
erence to  delinquent  children.  A  group  of  laws  centering  about 
a  well  constituted  Juvenile  Court  have  achieved  world-wide  fame. 

The  woman  constituency  has  achieved  this  without  question 
and  although  unpopular  with  the  politicians  of  all  parties,  the 
judge  who  has  pushed  these  measures  and  now  presides  over  the 
Juvenile  Court,  has  twice  had  the  distinction  of  being  nominated 
by  all  parties  (except  the  Socialist  of  course).  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  politicians  dared  not  defy  the  wishes  of 
the  peculiar  constituency,  the  woman  voter  had  made  possible 
— a  constituency  not  of  women  alone,  but  of  men  as  well,  aroused 
by  the  active  interest  of  the  women. 

To  one  who  realizes  that  even  measures  good  as  this  will  be 
vitiated  by  economic  conditions  and  that  criminals  will  be  manu- 
factured faster  under  capitalism  than  any  humane  efforts  can 
counteract,  even  this  clear  achievement  for  childhood  is  pathetic 
in  its  futility. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  women  find  it  no  easier  than  men 
to  free  themselves  from  the  subtle  chains  which  bind  to  the  cap- 
italist regime.  While  a  larger  number  proportionately  accept 
the  idealistic  Socialist  program,  they  do  not  more  readily  enter 
the  ranks  of  class-conscious  political  Socialism. 

During  the  campaign  of  1900,  of  the  ten  most  prominent 
Democratic  women  speakers  in  Colorado,  all  but  one  were  avowed 
Socialists  of  the  "nationalist,"  "Bellamyite"  type.  As  tiie  polit- 
ical party  of  Socialism  came  to  the  front,  making  a  clear-cleavaiare 
necessary,  but  one  of  these  joined  forces  with  the  party,  while 
several  of  the  most  pronounced  heretofore  are  now  bitterly  antag- 
onizing, not  only  the  Socialist  party,  but  the  working-class  move- 
ment in  all  of  its  effective  phases. 

The  actual  workings  of  woman's  suffrage,  therefore,  but  serves 
as  another  proof  that  there  is  nothing  at  this  time  worthy  of 
serious  effort  but  the  political  organization  of  the  workers.  While 
women  have  accomplished  something  as  voters,  their  best  appar- 
ent achievements  have  only  forced  capitalism  to  be  more  unscru- 
pulous and  tyrannical.  Actual  results  in  economic  or  poUtical 
benefits  have  been  nullified  as  was  inevitable. 

However,  the  individual  and  social  education  has  been  great 
and  woman's  emancipation  is  worthy  of  every  effort  except-  such 
as  interferes  with  putting  the  fullest  possible  energy  into  the 
industrial  emancipation  of  both  men  and  women. 

MiLA  TUPPER  MaYNARD. 


Negro  Locals. 

SO  far  as  I  am  informed,  every  local  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
is  composed  exclusively  of  white  members,  excepting  one  at 
the  little  town  of  Lutcher  which,  as  I  understand,  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  pegroes.  The  facts  thus  far  obtaining,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  well  known  conditions  and  sentiments 
in  this  section,  make  it  clear  to  my  mind  that  every  local  hereafter 
organized  in  this  State  will  be  composed,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
clusively of  white  members.  Concerning  the  composition  of  the 
membership  elsewhere,  I  am  not  informed,  but  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  what  is  true  of  Louisiana  will  be  found  applicable 
to  every  other  State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  ques- 
tion therefoK  naturally  presents  itself :  shall  the  negroes  be  taken 
into  the  same  locals  with  the  whites,  or  shall  they  be  required  or 
permitted  to  organize  into  separate  locals? 

That  the  negroes  should  be  organized  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
possible,  is  the  universal  cotiviction  and  the  universal  desire.  Every 
one  appreciates  how  suicidal  it  would  be  for  the  Party  to  ignore 
entirely  the  presence  of  eight  million  men,  women  and  children  in 
our  midst.  From  a  military  standpoint  alone,  if  from  no  other, 
every  one  feels  the  importance,  in  our  own  self-interest,  of  obtain- 
ing the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  eight  million  people.  Nor  is 
there  any  lack  among  the  Southern  comrades  of  that  fine  sense  of 
justice  and  those  broad  principles  of  humanity  which  animate  the 
true  socialist  in  every  spot  on  the  globe. 

Still  the  matter  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  stand  taken 
by  the  National  Committee  in  at  first  refusing  a  charter  to  the 
Party  of  Louisiana,  on  account  of  a  plank  in  its  original  platform 
calling  for  a  separation  of  the  races,  has  left  the  impression,  in 
this  locality  at  least,  that  the  organization  of  the  negroes  into  sep- 
arate locals  would  be  discountenanced  by  the  National  Party ;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition 
against  separate  locals,  and  that  every  State  Party  is  given  the 
power  under  the  National  Constitution  to  regulate  its  membership 
in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  that  organic  instrument.  But 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  formidable  sentiment  among  the  com- 
rades, particularly  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  against  the  idea  of 
having  neg^o  members  in  the  locals  to  which  they  belong. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  question  with  many  of  the 
New  Orleans  comrades,  some  of  the  most  active  among  whom  are 
of  tiie  fairer  sex,  and  I  have  found  them  full  of  declamation 
against  racial  discriminations;  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  any  one 
who  is  outspoken  in  favor  of  soliciting  the  membership  of  ne- 
groes into  his  or  her  local,  and  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  State 
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organization,  which  is  now  two  years  old,  the  negroes  are  con- 
spicuous almost  entirely  by  their  absence. 

That  the  sentiment  against  the  commingling  of  the  two  races 
in  the  same  locals  is  not  a  mere  southern  prejudice,  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  every  little  town  in  the  State  which  has  been  built  up 
of  recent  years  largely  by  immigrants  from  the  North,  has  a  sepa- 
rate quarter  for  the  negro  race.  That  it  is  not  confined  exclusive- 
ly to  the  white  comrades,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  black  com- 
rades are  not  any  more  active  in  seeking  membership  into  white 
locals,  than  the  white  comrades  are  inactive  in  soliciting  the  mem- 
bership of  black  comrades.  An  instance  illustrating  one  phase 
of  this  sentiment  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  when  Comrade 
Goebel,  National  Organizer,  went  to  Lutcher  some  time  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  a  lecture  before  the  local  at  that  point, 
composed  as  aforesaid  exclusively  of  negroes,  he  was  asked  bv 
the  members  not  to  deliver  his  lecture,  lest  it  should  injure  the 
cause  by  identifying  it  too  closely  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
with  the  idea  of  social  equality  and  fraternization  between  the 
races.  But  aside  from  the  outside  effect  of  promiscuous  locals, 
which  is  not  without  its  danger  to  the  comrades,  there  is,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  a  dominating  sentiment  within  the  ranks  of  the 
faithful  themselves,  both  white  and  black,  which  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  same  locals;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  negroes  remain  unorganized,  untrained  and  to  a 
large  extent  uneducated. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take  the  view  that  the  organization 
of  separate  locals  must  necessarily  violate  the  national  constitu- 
tion or  that  it  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  socialist  philosophy. 
But  in  view  of  the  general  character  of  constitutional  provisions, 
and  the  still  more  general  character  of  philosophical  principles,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  have  some  specific  declaration,  from  a 
national  source,  on  this  question.  Hence  I  suggest  for  consid- 
eration the  idea  of  what  might  be  called  "optional**  locals:  by 
which  I  mean  that,  in  those  localities  where  there  is  a  large  negro 
element,  the  black  comrades  should  be  allowed,  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  organize  themselves  into  separate  locals  or  sub-locals. 
This  would  not  obviate  the  commingling  of  the  races  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity,  but  it  would  remove?  the  necessity  of  having 
them  in  the  same  locals  or  sub-locals. 

I  might  say  that  of  late  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  among  the  comrades,  to  cut  the  gordian 
knot  which  the  question  apparently  presents  to  their  mind,  bv 
what  must  be  considered  as  an  underhand  or  surreptitious  ogani- 
zation  of  separate  locals;  the  members  assuming  that  this  is  the 
only  course  by  which  they  can  escape  from  falling  into  the  Scylla 
of  promiscuous  locals  on  one  side,  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  na- 
tional discountenance  expected  for  an  open  party  declaration  on 
the  other  side.   But  there  is  something  so  cowardly  in  such  a  pro- 
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ceeding ;  it  is  so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  common  honesty 
and  so  hypocritical  in  character ;  that  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation 
it  must,  in  my  estimation,  be  considered  worse  than  the  disease. 
Besides  serving  as  an  apple  of  discord  among  the  comrades  them- 
selves, it  must  place  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  oppon- 
ents, and  tend  to  alieniate  instead  of  conciliating  or  drawing  the 
black  comrades  into  the  movement.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  National  Party  could  consistently  with  its  self-respect,  allow 
itself  to  connive  at  such  a  proceeding  should  it  involve  a  violation 
of  the  national  constitution. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  separate  locals  as  the  only 
method  by  which  the  black  comrades  can  be  assimilated  into  the 
movement,/ to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  South. 

I  believe  a  national  attempt  to  coerce  the  admission  of  negroes 
into  white  locals  would  result  in  a  disastrous  failure.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  the  black  comrades  themselves  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  obtrude  their  presence  into  unwelcome  locals. 
And  in  the  second  place  if  they  made  the  attempt,  I  believe  they 
would  be  black-balled ;  but  if  they  were  not  black-balled,  I  believe 
their  admission  into  white  locals  would  tend  to  weaken  and  stunt 
if  not  even  to*  disrupt  the  movement  entirely  among  the  white  ele- 
ment in  nlany  localities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  official  sanction  for  the  creation  of  sepa- 
rate locals  would  be  hailed  by  the  comrades  of  both  races  with  a 
feeling  of  welcome  and  relief ;  and  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
and  accelerate  the  organization  of  the  negroes  by  directing  it 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Such  a  step  need  not  carry  violence  to  any  of  those  necessary 
regulations  of  a  territorial  or  other  character  without  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Party. 
And  instead  of  denying  any  rights  to  the  negroes,  it  would  in  fact 
be  securing  to  them  the  exercise  of  a  right  from  which  they  are 
now  largely  debarred  by  the  sentiment  hereinabove  considered. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  negro  locals,  it  may  be  asked,  why, 
then,  not  also  have  Jewish  locals,  Italian  locals,  German  locals, 
or  locals  for  all  the  different  races  of  this  country?  And  in  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  I  can  only  repeat  why  not?  Why  should 
we  not  have  Italian  locals,  for  instance? 

In  some  quarters  of  our  big  cities,  the  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Italians  who  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
speak  English  language.  Is  there  not  something  unjust  in  ex- 
pecting such  people  to  become  members  of  the  regular  locals  with- 
out being  able  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  or  to  vote  intelli- 
gently on  the  questions  that  come  up  for  consideration?  Is  it 
not  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  movement  that  such  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  join  the  party  by  the  creation  of  locals 
in  which  the  official  proceedings  would  be  carried  on  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  can  speak  and  understand  ?    Would  not  this  be 
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tha  shortest,  quickest  and  most  eflScadous  method  of  securing 
those  equal  political  and  economic  rights  for  which  the  Socialist 
Republic  stands?  And  can  there  be  anything  repugnant  to  the 
true  tactics  of  the  party  or  the  principles  of  the  Socialist  Philos- 
ophy in  anything  which  will' hasten  the  advent  of  Socialism  it- 
self? 

In  New  Orkans,  we  have  an  Italian  local  holding  a  charter, 
not  from  the  National  Party  of  the  United  States  or  the  State 
Party  of  Louisiana,  but  from  the  Socialist  Party  of  Italy.  Many 
of  its  members  are  citizens,  but  as  they  do  not  understand  the 
English  language,  they  prefer  to  have  their  own  "academic"  local, 
rather  than  constitute  but  so  many  figureheads  in  the  English 
speaking  locals ;  and,  therefore  they  do  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  movement  of  this  countiy.  I  believe 
such  locals  should  be  taken  into  our  own  movement. 

Now,  if  the  obstacle  of  language  may  properly  be  removed  by 
the  creation  of  special  locals,  why  not  also  the  obstacle  of  color 
or  race,  or  any  other  obstacle  which  can  be  removed  better  by  ex- 
ceptional than  by  the  regular  locals? 

That  fatal  economism  or  economic  determinism  which  we 
are  told  levels  down  all  racial  barriers,  has  it  thfown  down  the 
barriers  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  races?  The  Jewish  race 
contributes  its  share  to  tiie  economic  rulers  and  the  proletariat 
of  every  country;  it  forms  a  component  part  of  every  nation  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  furnishes  as  many  national  types  as  there 
are  different  nations :  yet  it  preserves  and  maintains  its  racial  in- 
tegrity everywhere.  If  the  principle  of  economic  determinism 
applies  to  the  Jews,  then  they  have  maintained  their  racial  in- 
tegrity for  the  promotion  of  their  economic  advantages,  and  con- 
sequently also  of  their  political  rights,  thereby  exhibiting  a 
method  of  promoting  their  econ(Mnic  and  political  objects  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  the  gentiles  among  themselves 
have  followed  every  since  the  dissolution  of  primitive  trival  so- 
ciety. 

May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that  the  economic  advantages  and 
political  rights  of  the  negroes  could  be  secured  to  them  better 
by  a  method  which  would  tend  to  preserve  or  maintain  their 
integrity  as  a  race,  than  otherwise? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party  is  concerned,  the  creation  of  optional 
locals  for  the  negroes  would  be  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  movement,  by  securing  to  them  a  means  of  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  participate  in  the  party,  from  which 
they  are  now  deprived,  and  as  such  I  should  like  to  have  it 
specifically  sanctioned  by  a  national  expression. 

New  Orleans,  La.      t  Eraste  Vidrine. 


"Poverty/'— A 

MR.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  of  New  York,  has  just 
produced  a  work  wihich  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  greatest  contribution  to  sociologi- 
cal literature  that  has  appeared  during  the  past  year, 
and  this  year  has  been  a  year  fruitful  of  works  in  this  field. 
Many  reviewers  attempt  to  compare  it  with  such  works  as  that 
of  Charles  Booth  in  London.  In  reality,  its  field  is  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent as  to  afford  no  ground  for  a  fair  comparison.  Booth's 
work  is  that  of  the  patient  invest^tor,  this,  of  the  thinker  who 
correlates  facts  in  order  to  show  their  effects  and  relations.  To  be 
sure  this  book  contains  the  results  of  much  direct  investigation, 
and  Booth's  contains  valuable  generalizations.  Yet  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  work  is  fairly  distinct. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  is  a  study  of  those  who  in  a  land  of 
plenty  must  live  below  the  standard  of  animal  comfort.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  those  who  constitute  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  work,  he  approaches  the  subject  from  va- 
rious points  of  view.  The  number  of  evictions,  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  of  pauper  burials,  of  dispensary  patients,  of  acci- 
dents to  workers,  are  used  as  checks  against  estimates  founded 
on  more  direct  studies  of  poverty.  And  he  finally  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  certainly  extremely  conservative  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  facts  that  he  presents,  that 
at  least  ten  ntiUion  people  are  to  be  considered  as  living  in  chronic 
poverty.  Those  who  are  distinctly  paupers  and  in  whom  the  de- 
sire to  escape  from  that  condition  has  been  crushed,  are  differ- 
entiated from  the  workman  who  lives  and  works  and  produces 
wealth  in  constant  poverty. 

Still  the  line  between  the  two  is  a  never  shifting  one.  The  un- 
employed working  man  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  pauper 
unless  he  possesses  unusual  strength  of  character.  His  comments 
on  the  imemployed  are  well  worth  quoting  at  length : — 

"It  reflects  very  grievously  upon  the  justice  of  our  social  sys- 
tem that  so  mlany  mien,  willing  to  work,  should  be  unable  to 
find  work  to  do.  The  history  of  the  world  has  perhaps  never 
shown  more  abject  victims  of  chance  than  the  modern  prop- 
ertyless  workman.  A  man  possessing  his  own  tools  or  land 
may  always  employ  himself,  and,  although  it  may  at  times  be 
necessary  for  him  to  sell  his  products  for  a  very  low  price,  he 
need  not,  except  in  extraordinary  timles,  become  dependent 
upon  others  for  relief.  The  tools  of  the  modern  workman  are 
the  machine;  both  it  and  the  land  are  owned  by  others.    He 

•Porerty.    Robert  Hnnter.    OOie  Macmlllan  Company.    Cloth.    8S2  pp.    $1.60 
net. 
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cannot  work  on  the  land  or  at  the  machine  except  by  permis- 
sion of  another.  If  the  owner  does  not  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  him,  the  workman  whist  remain  idle.  At  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  this  idleness  is  compulsory  to  workmen  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  at  times  of  business  depression  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Without  savings  adequate  to  sup- 
ply his  needs,  and  with  his  income  wholly  dependent  upon  an 
intermittent  demand  for  his  labor,  circumstances  are  apt  to 
arise  sooner  or  later  that  will  force  him  either  to  commit  crime 
against  property  or  to  depend  upon  public  relief  for  sustenance. 
If  the  state  of  dependence  continues  long,  habitual  pauperism  or 
vagrancy  is  quite  likely  to  result.  In  other  words,  these  outcasts 
irom  industry  have  before  them  the  choice  of  three  evils — star- 
vation, crime  or  relief  by  charity." 

It  is  useless,  as  he  points  out,  to  advise  the  workman  to  save 
against  the  coming  of  the  inevitable  rainy  day,  since  he  can  onlv 
do  this  at  the  expense  of  present  suffering  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily. This  is  especially  true  in  America,  where  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  modem  industry  compels  that  the  human  machine  be 
well  fed  if  it  is  to  be  run  at  all. 

In  the  chapter  on  *'The  Vagrant"  he  is  not  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  the  WyckoflF's,  Riis'  and  the  char- 
ity organization  workers.  He  sees  plainly  that  "even  if  these  va- 
grants could  be  forced  back  into  the  working  class  they  would  only 
augment  the  distress  in  the  mass  which  makes  up  the  reserve  of 
labor." 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  poverty  is  sickness.  But  sickness 
is  both  a  cause  and  an  eflFect  of  poverty.  It  is  always  with  the 
poor,  and  the  pictures  which  he  draws  of  sickness  in  the  tene- 
ments have  a  literary  power  in  vivid  painting  of  facts  that  should 
stir  the  soul  of  every  reader  to  an  endeavor  to  abolish  the  social 
conditions  which  make  such  things  necessary.  Yet  the  poor  are 
compelled  to  live  in  tenements  with  death  rates  two  and  three  times 
as  great  as  exist  in  more  favorable  localities.  We  are  ordinarily 
inclined  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of  American  conditions  in  these 
respects.  Yet  Mr.  -Hunter  says :  "I  dare  say  that  no  other  nation 
has  so  many  needless  deaths  or  so  many  cases  of  illness  wholly  due 
to  preventable  industrial  causes  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
.  .  .  "There  was  once  a  Great  Black  Plague.  It  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  people  of  the  time  when  it  grew  and  flourished. 
Those  who  were  able  to  do  so  fled  from  the  cities  which  it  ravaged. 
It  lived  a  year  and  caused  the  death  of  two  or  three  million  peo- 
ple. It  was  probably  the  result  of  filthy,  undrained  streets  and 
vile  tenements.  'The  Great  White  Plague*  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries ;  it  was  known  before  the  time  of  Christ.  It 
has  caused  the  death  of  millions  and  millions  of  people ;  it  will 
this  year  cause  the  death  of  over  one  million  more.     One  hun- 
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(Ired  and  fifty  thousand  people  in  the  United  States  alone  will  this 
year  die  of  the  disease.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  of  the  people  of  New  York  City,  some  of 
whom  will  be  our  neighbors,  friends,  and  even  perhaps  our  rela- 
tives, will  bow  down  before  the  Great  White  Plague.  It  is  a 
needless  plague,  a  preventable  plague.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of 
our  inhuman  tenements;  it  follows  in  the  train  of  our  inhuman 
sweatshops;  it  fastens  itself  upon  children  and  young  people  be- 
cause we  forget  that  they  need  playgrounds  and  because  we  are 
selfish  and  niggardly  in  providing  breathing  spaces;  it  comes 
where  the  hours  of  labor  are  long  and  the  wages  small ;  it  afflicts 
the  first  joys  of  married  life  and  bringinginto  the  world  their  lit- 
school ;  the  plague  goes  to  meet  them.  It  is  a  brother  to  the  an- 
guish of  poverty,  and  wherever  food  is  scant  and  bodies  half 
clothed  and  rooms  dark  this  hard  and  relentless  brother  of  poverty 
finds  a  victim.  It  is  more  kind  to  the  old,  who  have  every  reason 
for  dying,  than  it  is  to  the  young,  who  have  no  reason  for  dying. 
It  takes,  as  it  were,  an  especial  delight  in  mowing  down  the 
bread-winners  of  wage-earning  families  at  the  sweetest  and  most 
treasured  period  of  their  lives — ^at  the  time  when  they  are  having 
the  first  joys  of  married  life  and  bringing  into  the  world  their  lit- 
tle ones.  More  than  one-third  of  all  deaths  that  occur  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  are  due  to  the  Great  White 
Plague.  It  is  a  waste  of  youth  prepared  for  life  and  labor,  cut 
off  by  needless  death  as  life  and  labor  begin,  for  it  is  a  wholly 
needless  and  preventable  cause  of  death  and  of  inestimable  mourn- 
ing and  anguish  among  the  widows  and  the  fatherless. 

"The  extent  of  the  White  Plague  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a 
high  or  low  state  of  society;  in  many  ways  it  is  the  truest  and 
most  accurate  of  social  tests.  The  number  of  its  victims  will  in- 
dicate the  districts  in  which  sweatshops  flourish,  and  the  streets 
in  which  the  double-decker  tenement,  the  scourge  of  New  York, 
is  most  often  found.  Where  the  death  rate  from  the  Plague  is 
greatest  there  ignorance  prevails;  drunkenness  is  rife;  poverty, 
hunger,  and  cold  are  the  common  misfortune." 

Yet  all  of  this  suffering  is  unnecessary.  "The  following  meas- 
ures, if  carried  out  in  every  part  of  this  country,  would  stamp 
out  the  Plague  in  twenty  years.  First,  the  disease  should  be  de- 
clared in  all  states  and  in  all  cities  'infectious.*  Second,  there 
should  be  compulsory  notification  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
Third,  the  advanced  cases  should  be  given  care  in  institutions 
suited  to  their  need.  Fourth,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  sufficient  sanatoria  and  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  every  case  of  consumption.  Fifth,  careful  and 
complete  disinfection  of  all  houses  and  rooms  in  which  consump- 
tives have  died  and  from  which  consumptives  have  been  removed. 
Sixth,  the  construction  of  decent  tenements,  and  the  destruction, 
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or  satisfactory  renovation,  of  every  house  known  to  be  a  source 
of  infection,  the  demolition  of  'Lung  Blocks'  and  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  breathing  spaces  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  cities.  Sev- 
enth, a  crusade  of  hygienic  education  among  all  people  and  the 
punishment  of  promiscuous  spitting. 

"  The  Great  White  Plague'  is  the  result  of  our  weakness,  our 
ignorance,  our  selfishness,  and  our  vices;  there  is  no  more  need 
of  its  existence  on  the  earth  than  of  the  existence  of  the  Great 
Black  Plague,  the  plague  of  typhus  fever,  the  plague  of  dysen- 
tery, the  plague  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  plague  of  leprosy,  or  the 
plague  of  smallpox.  ...  It  will  be  stamped  out  when  the 
humane  work  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  the  Health 
Department  of  this  city,  is  victorious  over  opponents ;  when  there 
is  established  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that  vital  principle  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  namely,  that  the  profits  of  individuals  are 
second  in  importance  to  the  life,  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  masses  of  people. 

•  a  ... 

"The  entire  matter  sums  itself  up  very  easily.  In  the  first 
place,  we  put  property  before  htunan  life;  we  unconsciously  esti- 
mate it  more  highly  and  foster  it  more  tenderly ;  we  do  it  as  in- 
dividuals and  we  do  it  collectively." 

The  chapter  on  "The  Child"  is  one  over  which  it  is  difficult 
not  to  grow  enthusiastic.  In  its  analysis  of  social  fundamentals, 
in  its  literary  make-up,  in  its  logical  massing  of  facts  and  con- 
clilsions,  I  know  of  but  few  pieces  of  work  in  the  whole  realm 
of  sociological  literature  that  are  entitled  to  rank  with  it.  "Pov- 
erty degrades  all  men  who  struggle  under  its  yoke,  but  the  pov- 
erty which  oppresses  childhood  is  a  monstrous  and  unnatural 
thing,  for  it  denies  the  child  growth,  development,  strength;  it 
robs  the  child  of  the  present  and  curses  the  man  of  the  future. 
.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  all  children  from  the  tene- 
ments, and  even  from  many  apartment  houses,  should  be  classed 
in  poverty,  not  because  they  are  underfed,  underclothed,  or  badly 
housed,  for  the  majority  are  not,  but  because  they  have  been  for- 
gotten, their  play-space  has  been  taken  up,  and  no  excuse  made, 
nor  has  any  substitute  been  supplied.  When  the  city  came  to 
be  the  abode  of  men,  the  child  was  given  the  common  to  replace 
the  fields ;  as  the  city  grew  in  size  the  child  was  pushed  from  the 
common  into  the  small  yard,  and  from  the  yard  he  has  been 
turned  into  the  street.     .     .     . 

"By  far  the  largest  part,  80  per  cent  at  least,  of  crimes  against 
property  and  against  the  person  are  perpetrated  by  individuals 
who  have  either  lost  connection  with  home  life,  or  never  had  anv, 
or  whose  homes  have  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  separate,  decent 
and  desirable  to  afford  what  was  regarded  as  ordinary  whole- 
some influences  of  home  and  family." 
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But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  quote,  or  rather  to  choose  what 
not  to  quote.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  industrial  evolution  on 
the  child  is  so  good  that  it  should  be  given  entire,  but  space  for- 
bids. After  showing  how,  two  or  three  generations  ago  in  the 
old  days  of  home  industry,  the  family  worked,  lived,  grew  and 
developed  .with  their  work, — ^leaming^  playing  and  producing  at 
the  same  time, — ^he  goes  on  to  show  the  terrible*  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction  of  capitalism  on  this  condition.  ''When  this  industrial 
revolution  brought  into  the  world  the  large  cities  and  a  new  in- 
dustrial life,  it  at  the  same  time  destroyed  what  has  beea  de- 
scribed as  the  home.  In  our  large  cities  this  home  no  longer  ex- 
ists, the  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred  years  has  de- 
stroyed it  and  left  in  its  stead  a  mere  shadow  of  what  has  been 
the  source  of  all  influences  essential  to  the  world."  Our  sys- 
tems of  education  too  have  reflected  the  industrialism  under 
which  they  have  grown  until  they  have  lost  all  pliability  and  are 
completely  out  of  touch  with  real  social  problems.  "There  are 
probably  no  other  people  in  the  country,  of  equal  importance  to 
the  country,  who  as  a  class  need  to  be  brought  back  to  the  people 
so  much  as  do  the  teachers." 

But  it  is  not  simply  that  negatively  society  has  taken  away 
from  the  child  his  playg^und  and  his  home,  it  has  brought  in 
the  new  and  terrible  evil  of  child  labor.  "I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  children  never  worked  before  the  factory  made  child 
labor  an  evil.  Children  have  always  worked ;  but  their  labor  was 
not  an  evil,  but  raither  it  was  a  good  thing,  in  the  earlier  days. 
When  the  race  was  young  and  the  battle  of  life  was  directly  with 
nature;  when  the  world  was  poor  and  the  securing  of  even  the 
most  meager  livelihood  meant  constant  struggle ;  when  there  was 
no  other  method  of  doing  the  world's  work  but  by  hand  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  simplest  instruments, — ^inexorable  necessity  forced 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  labor  in  order  that  life  might  be  main- 
tained. There  was  then  need  for  child  labor,  a  valid  excuse  for 
its  existence.  And  even  more  than  that, — for  even  extreme  want 
would  not  have  excused  the  child  labor  of  that  time  if  it  had 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  child, — the  labor  of  the  children  in  the  days 
of  the  craftsman  and  artisan  was  educative,  and  the  processes  of 
learning  how  to  weave,  spin,  and  brew,  to  do  the  work  in  the 
fields  or  home,  were  not  such  as  to  overburden  and  break  down 
the  little  workers.  With  the  advent  of  the  machine  this  period  of 
harmless  child  labor  passed  away.  And  now  in  this  day  of  steam 
and  electrical  power,  when  the  mere  force  of  one's  hands  is  the 
most  insignificant  part  of  production,  and  when  numberless  ma- 
chines are  able  to  turn  out  a  hundred  and  thousand  fold  more 
than  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  when  aided  only  by  the  simple 
hand-tools,  child  labor  has    become    an    evil — superfluous    and 
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wicked — a  shame   to  our  civilization  and  an   inexpiable  crime 
against  humanity." 

Both  on  the  side  of  play  and  on  the  side  of  work  then  cap- 
italism has  brought  only  evil  to  the  child.  "To  think  of  this  prob- 
lem in  part  is  to  fall  into  error.  When  one  has  only  in  mind  the 
working  child,  one's  first  thought  is — ^he  should  be  at  play ;  when 
one  has  only  the  playing  child  in  mind,  the  first  thought  is — he 
should  have  some  occupation.  But  the  dilemma  is  only  a  pres- 
ent one.  We  are  in  a  transitional  period  in  which  the  old  indi- 
vidualistic ideas  are  still  strong  and  the  social  ones  are  yet  vague 
and  groping." 

The  chapter  on  "The  Immigrant"  presents  in  new  and  stronger 
form  much  that  has  often  been  said  before  together,  with  consid- 
erably new  material.  He  shows  how  the  immigrant  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cheap- 
est possible  labor  power  and  how  those  brought  have  simply  con- 
tributed to  their  own  misery  and  to  that  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  as  well  as  the  native  born.  Neither  does  this  mean  that  the 
population  of  America  has  been  increased  above  what  it  would  nor- 
mally have  been  if  there  had  never  been  any  immigrants.  The 
coming  of  those  who  were  willing  to  live  on  a  lower  economic 
plane  has  simply  reduced  the  birth  rate  among  those  who  felt  the. 
pressure  growing  greater.  The  population  has  actually  grown 
the  slowest  in  just  those  years  in  whicli  immigration  was  greatest. 

While  the  work  in  no  place  sums  up  for  socialism,  yet  no  one 
can  read  it  without  realizing  that  the  writer  recognizes  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  other  escape.  With  or  without  the  label,  this 
is  a  work  which  will  always  stand  as  a  part  of  the  great  litera- 
ture of  socialism.  A.  M.  Simons. 


The  Recent  Canadian  Elections. 

OBSCURED  by  the  attention  attracted  by  the  recent  historical 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  a  campaign  of  lesser  importance  but  of  equal  his- 
torical significance  was  conducted  in  Canada  in  October  and  No- 
vember last.  Canada,  greater  in  area  than  the  United  States,  is 
less  advanced  commercially  and  its  vast  tracts  of  undeveloped  farm 
lands  offer  a  haven  for  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  and  the 
overcrowded  districts  in  America,  the  tide  of  emigration  which  is 
now  flowing  towards  the  Canadian  Northwest  being  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  increasing  numbers  for  the  next  two  decades  at  least 

The  gr'^at  issue  in  the  recent  contest  was  the  building  of  a 
new  transcontinental  railway  across  Canada  to  open  up  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  height  of  land  from  which  the  waters  flow  into 
the  great  lakes.  This  will  mean  that  the  fertile  lands  in  the  dis- 
tricts drained  by  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  will  be  settled  by  emigrants  in  the  next  few  years — 
the  building  of  the  railroad  having  been  decided  upon. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  control  of  the  Government,  favored  tlie 
building  of  the  road  on  the  private  ownership  basis — ^the  people 
to  build  the  road  and  the  capitalists  to  own  it — -while  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  for  election  purposes,  declared  in  favor  of  pmblic  own- 
ership. The  Liberal  party  had  the  largest  campaign  fund  and 
won  the  election. 

The  historical  phase  of  the  campaign  was  the  entry  of  the 
Socialist  Party  intol  the  national  elections.  The  election  deposit 
law,  requiring  a  deposit  of  $200  in  cash  by  each  candidate,  this 
to  be  forfeited  if  less  than  one-half  the  vote  polled  by  the  winning 
candidate  is  secured,  is  aimed  to  prevent  the  working  class  from 
securing  representation  in  the  halls  of  parliament.  An  additional 
requirement  is  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  20  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict contested.  These  obstacles  prevented  the  nomination  of  So- 
cialist Party  candidates  in  210  of  the  215  constituences,  but  in  five 
British  Columbia  districts  the  Socialist  Party  was  represented  and 
made  a  most  creditable  showing,  saving  the  deposit  in  the  Nanaimo 
district,  where  the  Socialists  carried  all  the  mining  districts  and 
were  only  defeated  by  the  farmers'  votes.  The  vote  cast  in  the  five 
districts  was  as  follows: 

Liberal       Conservative     Socialist 

Nanaimo    1*509  1,122  784 

Vancouver   City 2,939  2,081  752 

Kootenay    2,204  i>595  602 

Yale   Cariboo 1,380  1,323  393 

Victoria   City 1,692  1,192  336 
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The  five  districts  constitute  about  threen^uarters  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  socialist  vote  in  these  is  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
total.  A  provincial  election  took  place  in  October,  1903,  but  tiie 
geography  of  the  districts  is  so  different  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  comparison.  In  one  or  two  towiis  a  decreased  vote  is  shown 
for  the  socialists  but  the  old  parties'  votes  show  a  like  discr^ 
ancy,  the  districts  evidently  being  apportioned  differently.  In 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  cities  the  vote  in  1903  was  double  that 
secured  in  1904,  but  the  1904  vote  is  a  class  conscious  vote, 
while  the  1903  vote  was  not,  each  voter  then  having  several  votes, 
enabling  him  to  split  his  ballot  between  two  or  three  parties.  On 
the  whole  the  1904  election  provides  a  fairer  opportunity  to  esti- 
mate the  Socialist  strength  than  the  1903  campaign  and  the  re- 
sult is  most  encouraging.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative strengtB  of  the  three  parties  in  some  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia mining  camps : 

Liberal.     Conservative.  Socialist. 

Nanaimo  Gty 382  248  377 

Ladysmith'  220  185  243 

Northfield    15  11  53 

Greenwood    126  78  116 

Phoenix    41  54  ri6 

Slocan 37  32  44 

Sandon    28  23  60 

Fei^son    11  ri  32 

Femietown    ■    161  81  30 

Michel  15  8  20 

Fairview    57  28  28 

Outside  of  British  Columbia  the  only  action  taken  by  Social- 
ists was  the  issuance  of  a  circular  by  Local  Toronto,  calling  upon 
all  Socialists  to  write  "Socialism"  across  the  face  of  their  bal- 
lots, the  Sod:  ng  unable  to  nominate  candidates  to 
stand  for  the  Socialism. 

In  three  d  :andidates  were  nominated,  all  losing 

their  deposits.  andidates  was  A.  W.  Puttee,  of  Win- 

nipeg, who  ha  terms  in  Parliament  as  a  labor  mem- 

ber.   In  1900  \T  votes,  1,183  niorc  than  his  capital- 

ist opponent.  ;  secured  1,277  votes,  while  the  two 

capitalist  nominees  polled  4,252  and  4,006  respectively.  While 
in  Parliament  Puttee  kept  his  hands  clean  although  he  straddled 
the  fence  with  one  leg  on  the  capitalist  governmental  side  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  "independence" — whatever  that  term 
means.  He  voted  for  a  large  money  appropriation  to  send  Cana- 
dian spldiers  to  South  Africa  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  bunch'  of  German-Jewish  mine  owners,  and  in  other 
respects  he  aped  the  doings  of  his  capitalist  co-Ie^slators.  The 
rcstA  <st  ttie  election  shows  that  Winnipeg  worHngmen  pre- 
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ferred  an  avowed  capitalist  representative  to  a  spineless  laborite 
who  was  "putty"  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  politicians. 

A  revolutionary  Socialist  movement  is  now  springing  up, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  all  hav- 
ing locals  which  stand  clear  for  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  unite  these  bodies  into  a  Canadian  Socialist 
Party  wth,  headquarters  in  Vancouver,  B.  C  About  three  years 
ago  there  were  about  60  Socialist  "leagues"  in  the  various  Cana- 
dian provinces,  but  they  were  based  on  sentimentalism  and  prob- 
ably three-quarters  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  read  other  literature  than  the  Appeal  to  Reason  and 
have,  in'  line  with  evolution,  advanced  in  thought  and  formed 
militant  working  class  political  organizations  out  of  the  senti- 
mental "leagues." 

The  Ontario  Socialist  Party  has  adopted  the  platform  of  the 
British  Columbia  Socialist  Party  and  the  locals  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  are  expected  to  follow  this  lead, 
thus  uniting  the  movement  upon  a  common  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. Two  Socialist  papers,  the  Clarion,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
and  tfie  Standard,  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont,  will  aid  in  educating 
the  wage- workers  to  their  class  interests  and  in  building  up  a 
strong  movement  from  the  splendid  nucleus  which  now  exists. 

The  capture  of  the  Democratic  -party  by  the  capitalist  class 
and  the  control  of  the  two  great  parties  by  the  gigantic  corpora- 
tions is  duplicated  in  Canadian  politics.  The  Liberal  Party  for- 
merly represented  the  dying  middle  class,  but  it  is  now  an  ultra- 
capitalist  organization  and  the  field  is  clearing  preparatory  to  a 
straight  fight  between  the  capitalists  and  wage-workers.  The 
taking  up  of  the  public  ownership  cry  by  the  Conservatives  will 
not  result  in  their  reorganization  as  a  political  factor  with  the 
rural  element  behind  them.  The  two  old  parties  are  recognized 
as  avowedly  capitalistic  and  no  third  party  is  likely  to  arise  to 
befog  the  issue,  the  Socialist  party  thus  having  a  clear  field  to 
combat  organized  capital   in   Canadian  politics. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Weston  Wrtgley. 
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Factors  in  Social  Progress. 

IT  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  the  world  today,  somewhere 
between  thirty  and  fifty  millions  of  people  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  Socialism,  and  those  of  the  number  who  have 
the  privilege  of  voting,  cast  their  ballots  for  our  cause.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  Socialisn;!  will  be  adopted 
by  mankind  throughout  the  whole  world  and  become  the  ladder 
upon  which  the  race  shall  climb  to  such  heights  of  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness  as  no  man  has  as  yet  deemed  possible. 

We  are  told  by  the  masters  of  our  science,  and  even  by  such 
opponents  as  Herbert  Spencer,  that  some  form  of  Collectivism  is 
inevitable,  that  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  that  when 
it  does  come  it  will  profoundly  affect  the  whole  industrial  and 
economic  status  of  mankind.  As  a  direct  consequence  the  whole 
fabric  of  modem  civilization  will  undergo  a  radical  change  of  such 
proportions  and  value  that  nothing  which  has  preceded  it  during 
the  whole  course  of  history  will  be  at  all  comparable  to  it.  Such  an 
uplift  will  be  given  the  entire  human  family  as  will,  for  the  first 
time,  so  adjust  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  that  the  state 
in  which  they  live  may  justly  be  termed  civilized. 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  future  of  the  human  race  by  such 
idealists  as  More,  Bellamy  and  others  is  so  beautiful  and  alluring 
to  the  victims  of  our  present  state  of  savage  strife  and  merciless 
competition  that  by  comparison  it  seems  like  heaven  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  date  their  conversion  from 
the  time  they  read  those  writers'  works. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  socialistic  thought  is  more  fascinating 
to  the  enthusiast  than  a  study  of  the  causes  which  are  operating 
to  bring  about  the  coming  revolution  and  speculations  as  to  its 
probable  time  of  arrival.  In  a  general  way  that  indefatigable 
student  and  profound  philosopher,  Karl  Marx,  set  forth  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  direction  and  results  of  capitalistic  evo- 
lution and  subsequent  events  have  more  than  confirmed  his  pre- 
dictions. 

It  is  now  g:enerally  recognized  that  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  critical  period  when  the  "entire  fabric  of  human  civiliza- 
tion will  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  and  recast,  to  emerge 
from  the  trial  by  fire  purified,  glorious  and  beautiful,"  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  permitted  to  gaze  in  dreams  upon  the  noble 
structure  destined  to  arise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  present  crumbling 
atrocity  believe  that  when  the  time  arrives  life  upon  this  planet 
will  really  be  worth  living.  Marx  pointed  out  that  the  institu- 
tions, habits  of  thought  and  customs  of  any  people  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  means  whereby  they  gain  their  livelihood,  and  that 
any  change  in  the  methods  by  which  they  accomplish  this  neces- 
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sarily  involves  corresponding  changes  in  all  those  things  ^num- 
erated. We  have  now  entered  upon  the  age  of  the  machine;  a 
new  slave  has  been  found,  tireless,  of  unlimited  strength  and 
possibilities,  infinitely  better  adapted  to  supply  the  material  wants 
of  mankind  than  the  human  slaves  heretofore  depended  upon  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  world,  and  abundantly  able  to  lift  from 
the  weary  backs  of  toilers  the  crushing  load  they  have  for  ages 
carried.  The  forces  of  nature  have  been  hafnessed  to  the  machine 
and  man's  control  over  his  new  and  wonderful  servants  becomes 
daily  more  pronounced  and  effective.  It  is  to  the  utilization  of 
these  forces  and  the  evolution  of  the  simple  hand  tool  into  its 
present  complicated  and  almost  human  perfection,  in  fact,  that  so- 
cialism has  come  to  be  regarded  as  desirable  and  inevitable,  for  it 
has  already  brought  the  socialization  of  production  in  many  forms 
of  human  activity  and  the  substitution  of  scientific  machine  pro- 
duction on  a  larger  scale  for  the  crude  methods  of  individual 
hand  production  proceeds  with  ever  increasing  acceleration. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  immense  activity  of  the 
inventors  and  workers  along  the  various  lines  of  scientific  research 
during  the  next  few  years  ?  And  in  what  manner  and  to  what  ex- 
tent will  it  affect  the  movement  of  the  working  class  looking 
toward  the  ownership  of  this  new  slave  of  iron  and  steam  by  the 
human  slaves  now  obliged  to  compete  with  it?  Prophecy  is  a 
dangerous  pastime  no  doubt,  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  fascinating 
one ;  and  this  article  is  an  attempt  to  outline,  with  such  accuracy 
as  may  be,  along  what  lines  progress  may  be  expected,  although 
the  problem  is  too  complicated  and  any  one  man's  knowledge 
too  limited  to  make  pretense  that  any  considerable  weight  should 
be  attached  to  what  follows. 

There  are  so  many  factors  to  be  considered  and  they  are  all 
so  intimately  related  to  one  another  that  it  is  extremely  diflScult 
to  single  out  those  of  most  importance  in  the  present  discussion, 
but  let  us  assume  that  those  of  immediate  concern  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

Improvements  and  inventions  of  a  mechanical  character. 

Discoveries  and  new  applications  in  the  domain  of  chemistry. 

Extension  of  our  knowledge  in  the  control  and  possibilities 
of  electricity,  together  with  a  determination  of  what  electricity 
really  is. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  an  article  of  this  sort  only  the 
briefest  mention  can  be  made  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  these  three  fields  and  attention  directed  to  their  probable 
effects. 

In  the  first  division  more  has  been  accomplished  of  late  in 
the  way  of  perfecting  the  machinery  used  by  the  various  "Chris- 
tian" nations  to  destroy  each  other  than  in  any  other,  and  further 
progress  may  be  looked  for  in  that  direction,  espcially  in  sub- 
marine vessels  and  aerial  crafts  of  either  the  airship  or  aeroplane 
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variety.  True,  the  aeroplane  is  not  necessarily  an  implement  of 
war,  but  in  view  of  its  almost  unlimited  possibilities  when  used 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  governments  of  the  western  hemisphere 
and  also  Japan  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  money  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  aerial  flight.  So  important  is  the  part  likely  to 
be  played  in  human  affairs  by  a  successful  flying  madiine  that  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  its  consideration.  That  it  will 
even  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business  of  organized  murder  which 
we  call  "war"  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  for  naturally  the  first 
place  of  attack  with  such  machines  would  be  the  capitols  and  per- 
sons of  the  rulers,  and  no  human  precaution  would  avail  against 
the  frightful  effects  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  high  explosive 
dropped  upon  St.  Petersburg  or  Tokyo  from  above.  With  a 
knowledge  that  tlie  enemy  possessed  vessels  capable  of  sus- 
tained flight  and  of  carrying  capacity  sufficient  to  drop  a  half 
ton  of  dynamite  on  their  heads  within  twelve  hours  after  hostil- 
ities began,  it  is  highly  probable  that  wars  would  immediately 
become  most  unpopular  with  the  only  class  who  are  now  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  instigate  them.  With  the  power  with  whidi 
even  the  \veakest  nation  would  possess  to  kill  off  the  rulers  of 
any  country,  it  would  seem  that  permanent  peace  between  all  and 
a  reference  of  disputes  to  some  sort  of  international  peace  tribunal 
must  be  simply  a  matter  of  the  conquest  of  the  air.  Recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  a  mechanism  entirely  capable  of  perform- 
ing alt  the  functions  of  a  successful  flying  machine  is  even  now 
possible,  but  it  may  be  some  years  before  all  the  details  are  worked 
out,  and  even  then  the  greatest  problem  will  come  in  the  attempt 
to  navigate  it. 

The  submarine  boat,  in  the  opinion  of  many  present-day  ex- 
perts, already  bids  fair  to  make  the  huge  navies  of  the  world 
useless  for  an)rthing  except  junk,  and  the  great  nations  are  bend- 
ing every  energy  tow^ard  adding  large  numbers  of  these  small 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  crafts  to  their  equipment.  At  pres- 
ent their  range  of  action  is  slight  and  dieir  speed  limited,  but 
from  the  fact  of  their  entire  submergence  in  the  water  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  attack  and  defense  are  useless.  Cannons  have  been 
improved  to  the  point  where  some  are  capable  of  throwing  a 
projectile  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  the  American  government 
fills  its  shells  with  a  new  explosive  called  maximite,  which  is  so 
insensitive  to  shock  that  it  may  be  fired  from  a  cannon  and  even 
forced  through  armor  plate  without  detonation.  The  time  fuses 
used  in  connection  with  this  shell,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
explode  it  immediately  after  penetrating  the  interior  of  the 
enem/s  ship,  and  the  destruction  it  might  cause  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  more  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Small  arms 
are  being  improved  constantly,  and  altogether  war  has  become 
too  horrible  to  be  contemplated  with  anything  but  loathing  and 
disgust. 
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Turning  now  to  the  arts  of  peace  we  find  that  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  promising  innovations  is  die  development  of  the  gas 
engine  as  a  source  of  power  in  large  units.  It  has  been  reco^ized 
for  some  years  that  this  form  of  motor  is  capable  of  realizing  in 
the  shape  of  power  a  larger  percentage  of  the  theoretical  energy 
of  the  fuel  than  any  other  motor  known,  but  it  is  only  during  the 
last  few  years  that  the  machine  has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  a 
crude  gas  made  by  merely  blowing  air  through  a  mass  of  incan- 
descent carbon.  Gas  engfines  utilizing  this  product  are  said  to  save 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  cost  as  compared  with  the  best  modem 
steam  engines,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it  can  be  but  a  short  time 
before  it  displaces  all  other  sources  of  power,  at  least  where  large 
units  are  employed. 

Another  source  of  power  of  great  and  constantly  increasing 
importance  is  the  tremendous  energy  of  falling  water,  and  because 
of  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  electric  power  may  now  be 
transmitted  to  any  reasonable  distance,  thousands  of  water  powers 
hitherto  undeveloped  are  sure  to  be  harnessed  to  the  use  of  man 
in  the  immediate  future.  While  there  is  nothing  particularly  new 
in  the  method  by  which  the  energy  of  the  water  is  transformed  into 
mechanical  power,  nor  is  an3rthing  more  economical  than  the 
modem  turbine  and  impact  wheel  likely  to  appear,  special  types 
are  being  perfected  and  details  improved.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  if  all  the  water  powers  in  the  country  are  fully  utilized  the 
aggregate  energy  will  be  many  thousands  of  times  that  obtained 
in  all  the  steam  and  other  engines  now  in  use.  The  quantity  is 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  to  furnish  all  the  power,  light 
and  heat  for  the  entire  country  several  times  over,  and  with  the 
progressive  exhaustion  of  our  coal  and  other  fuels  must  receive 
a  correspondingly  greater  degree  of  attention. 

In  other  lines  of  mechanical  progress  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment of  recent  years  is  the  automobile,  which  within  a  decade 
has  reached  a  state  of  perfectioh  and  usefulness  almost  undreamed 
of.  True,  its  price  is  still  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost, 
and  it  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  rich  man's  toy,  but  with  the 
standardizing  of  its  various  parts  and  increased  facilities  for 
manufacture  its  history  will  undoubtedly  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
bicycle,  except  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  decline 
in  popularity.  With  hard,  level  roads,  such  as  those  gridironing 
Europe,  the  automobile  would  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  rail- 
road by  virtue  of  its  great  speed,  unlimited  range  of  action,  ease 
and  cheapness  of  operation  and  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  uses. 
That  the  automobile,  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  wealthy  city  residents, 
will  bring  an  immediate  improvement  of  the  public  wagon  roads 
of  the  country  there  can  be  little  doubt.  G)nsiderable  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  th/e  national  government  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  educating  the  farmers  by  spreading  literature  and  the 
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maintenance  of  a  corps  of  experts  who  travel  about  building  short 
stretches  of  first-class  roadway.  With  a  universal  system  of  good 
roads  many  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  to  the 
nation  annually,  altliough  of  course  as  long  as  the  competitive  sys- 
tem endures  the  benefits  will  be  largely  appropriated  by  the  cap- 
italist class. 

In  railroad  practice  the  tendency  is  toward  larger  and  larger 
units  in  locomotives  and  freight  cars  and  somewhat  higher  speed 
in  passenger  traffic.  Locomotives  have  now  about  reached  the 
limit  of  weight  and  power  possible  with  the  present  standard  gage 
of  track ;  and,  although  freight  cars  are  now  built  to  carry  three 
times  as  much  as  those  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  further  increase 
to  a  limited  degree  may  be  expected.  With  tihie  same  number  of 
men  it  is  now  possible  to  run  trains  carrying  three  to  ten  times 
as  much  freight  as  at  the  period  mentioned,  especially  when  the 
*'double  header"  plan  is  used.  It  may  be  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  it  will  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  interest  of  economy  to 
broaden  the  gage  of  railroads  in  America  to  six  feet,  as  was 
attempted  many  years  ago,  but  such  a  suggestion  would  receive 
no  consideration  at  present. 

Almost  any  amount  of  space  might  be  given  to  further  discus- 
sion of  the  mechanical  factors  thus  briefly  touched  upon,  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  a  field  of  infinitely  more  importance — electricity 
and  chemistry — for  these  two  sciences  are  so  intimately  associated 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  J:o  separate  them. 

So  important  has  the  science  of  chemistry  become  during  the 
last  few  years  that  almost  every  industrial  establishment,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  business,  maintains  at  least  one  and  frequently  a  whole 
staff  of  experts  fully  equipped  with  elaborate  apparatus  for  the 
investigation  of  all  technical  problems  connected  with  their  par- 
ticular manufacture.  Independently  of  these  are  hundreds  of  men 
of  world-wide  reputation,  many  connected  with  great  institutions 
of  learning,  all  engaged  in  probing  into  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
continually  making  new  discoveries  of  the  most  revolutionary 
character  and  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  human  race. 
What  the  future  holds  for  us  through  the  efforts  of  these  men 
can  scarcely  be  conjectured.  As  a  rule  they  scorn  to  withhold  from 
the  world  the  results  of  their  studies,  but  give  out,  freely  and  with- 
out any  hope  of  reward  other  than  the  honor  of  their  fellow  mien, 
processes  and  methods  from  which  they  might,  if  so  minded, 
realize  millions.  The  X-rays  of  Prof.  Roentgen,  the  discovery 
and  investigation  of  the  wonderful  new  metal,  radium,  by  the 
Curies,  are  cases  in  point.  So  far  reaching  is  this  latter  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  indeed  that  it  bids  fair  to  effect 
a  complete  transformation  of,  the  whole  theory  of  matter  and  its 
attributes.  The  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  as  exemplified  by 
radium,  uranium  and  a  few  of  the  other  so-called  elements,  can 
be  accounted  for  by  no  property  heretofore  known  to  be  possessed 
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by  them,  and  the  whole  chemical  world  is  today  bewildered  and 
asking  "where  are  we  at?" 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  great  workers  in  this  field  toward  acceptation  of  the  theory 
that  all  of  the  so-called  elements  are  in  reality  but  different  forms 
of  the  one  real  element,  which  man>  believe  to  be  hydrogen ;  and 
now  comes  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  with  the  startling  hypothesis  that  all 
matter  is  nothing  more  than  electricity,  which,  he  suggests,  may 
be  a  material  substance  instead  of  merely  a  force.  His  arguments 
are  of  an  entirely  too  technical  a  character  for  reproduction  here, 
but,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence,  cannot  fail  to  attract  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention.  One  thing  may  be  regarded  as 
established,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  radium,  besides  possessing  the 
power  of  giving  off  light  and  heat  in  quantities  and  ways  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  with  hitherto  accepted  laws,  is  eventually 
resolved  into  helium,  thus  lending  weight  to  the  dreams  of  the 
alchemists  of  old  in  their  search  for  means  to  transmute  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  study  and  attention  now 
being  directed  toward  the  new  problems  presented  by  these  later 
discoveries  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
developments  of  almost  unthinkable  importance  is  quite  certain. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  engaged  some  of  the  chemists 
for  many  years,  especially  those  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
hes  been  the  devising  of  some  plan  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  use  of  grow- 
ing ^ants.  It  has  long  been  known  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
loss  of  this  element  that  soils  become  impoverished  or  "worn  out," 
and  until  recently  no  other  method  for  replacing  it  was  known 
than  a  resort  to  mineral  nitrates,  such  as  those  brought  in  large 
quantities  from  Chile,  or  the  planting  of  certain  species  of  legum- 
inous vegetables — clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  Recently  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  these  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  operations 
of  a  minute  organism  which  is  found  in  multitudes  of  tubercles 
attached  to  the  roots.  Patient  study  of  the  life  and  functions  of 
this  species  of  bacteria 'has  been  rewarded  with  most  gratifying 
results,  and  they  are  now  propagated  artificially,  dried,  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  to  all  applicants  by  the  government.  By  plac- 
ing small  quantities  of  the  dried  material  in  a  barrel  of  water  and 
spraying  this  over  almost  any  sort  of  crop,  the  soil  may  be  im- 
pregnated with  countless  billions  of  this  most  beneficial  organism 
and  the  most  phenomenal  yield  obtained  from  land  thought  to  be 
valueless. 

An  electrical  process  has  also  come  lately  to  the  front  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  directly 
from  the  air,  Which  forms  with  water  nitric  acid,  but  whether  this 
can  be  utilized  commercially  is  at  present  undecided.  The  im- 
portance of  all  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  as  it  solves  the 
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problem  of  an  adequate  food  supply  for  an  indefinite  period,  once 
agriculture  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts  and  conducted 
by  the  community  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  a  lot  of  ignorant, 
independent,  intensely  exploited  small  piroducer^. 

In  other  branches  of  chemical  science  much  activity  is  observ- 
able, especially  in  organic  and  synthetic  directions.  Many  sub- 
stances formerly  obtained  only  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  now  produced  artificially,  notably  indigo,  camphor, 
etc.  Although  nature  produces  an  almost  infinite  number  of  what 
are  known  as  organic  compounds — ^that  is,  those  containing  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen — no  method  of  combining 
these  substances  in  any  form  on  a  commercial  scale  was  known 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  nowi  common  substance  called  "cal- 
cium carbide."  From  this,  by  merely  dropping  it  into  water,  is 
obtained  acetylene  gas,  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  equal 
quantities.  Aside  from  its  great  value  as  an  illuminant,  this  gas 
serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  manufacture  of  an  almost  end- 
less array  of  alcohols,  ethers,  oils  of  various  sortt,  and  it  may 
be  possible  before  ^lany  years  to  produce  synthetically  in  this 
manner  almost  any^ing  wanted  of  those  articles,  unless  in  some 
cases  the  increased  cost  shall  prevent. 

Of  such  hopeless  complexity  are  some  of  the  most  common 
and  valuable  organic  compounds,  as,  for  example,  sugar,  starch, 
cellulose  and  rubber,  that  but  little  is  actually  known  of  their 
structure,  but  a  vast  amount  of  research  is  being  given  to  their* 
consideration  and  something  of  importance  may  be  looked  for  at 
any  time.  To  make  glucose  from  com  starch  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  glucose,  although  identically  the  same  as  cane  sugar,  so  far 
as  chemical  analysis  indicates,  is  of  only  one-half  its  sweeting 
power.  Some  method  to  change  its  molecular  form,  thus  impart- 
ing to  it  all  the  qualities  of  its  sweeter  other  self,  would  be  of 
such  value  to  human-kind  that  its  discoverer  could  obtain  almost 
any  price  for  his  secret.  In  almost  as  great  a  degree  would  some 
one  profit  from  a  process  of  artificially  producing  rubber,  the 
supply  of  which  seems  to  be  lessening,  while  the  demand  grows 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  Yet  all  these  tfiings  contain  nothing  what- 
ever but  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  chemistry,  which  has  solved  many  problems  apparently  much 
more  intricate,  shall  long  prove  impotent  to  cope  with  these,  in 
view  of  the  possible  rewards. 

Any  number  of  pages  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  this 
one  subject  of  chemistry,  but  with  a  final  mention  of  one  other 
point  we  must  hurry  on.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  has  been  dangled  before  the  longing  eyes  of  workers  in 
this  most  fascinating  field  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  thing  is 
the  possibility  of  making  glass  malleable.  The  material  par  excel- 
lence for  a  multitude  of  uses,  because  of  its  cheapness,  hardness, 
transparency,  resistance  to  weather,  chemicals,  water,  and  in  fact 
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pretty  nearly  everything  else,  it  is  yet  unfitted  for  most  of  those 
uses  by  its  extreme  brittleness.  A  means  to  impart  to  ^lass  that 
one  quality  of  malleability  would  furnish  us  with  the  ideal  ma- 
terial for  building  purposes,  an  unlimited  ntmiber  of  articles  for 
household  use,  tools,  implements,  machinery,  ties,  probably  rails, 
and  a  host  of  other  things  now  made  of  the  various  metals  and 
woods*  Tradition  has  it  that  an  ancient  Roman  workman  was 
possessed  of  the  secret  and  made  goblets  which  would  merely 
bend  when  dropped  on  the  floor,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
headed by  the  emperor,  who  feared  that  all  of  the  then  existing 
g^lasses  in  the  world  would  become  valueless  should  the  secret  be 
made  known. 

It  is  electricity,  however,  which  has  been  and  is  dazzling  the 
world  with  its ,  apparently  unlimited  possibilities.  So  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  enslaving  to  the  uses  of  man 
this  mystic  force  or  element,  whichever  it  may  be,  that  the  world 
is  prepared  to  accept  almost  anything  from  lliat  source.  Begin- 
ning, not  so  many  years  ago,  with  the  telegraph,  the  invention  of 
the  dynamo-electric  machine,  driven  by  a  steam  engine  or  other 
prime  mover,  afforded  a  base  for  the  present  gigantic  expansion 
of  the  science  as  applied  industrially.  With  an  unlimited  source 
of  electric  power  we  now  have  a  bewildering  network  of  telegraph, 
telephone,  power,  and  rail  lines  all  over  the  country,  while  Tesla 
and  Marconi  even  promise  to  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
wires  by  electrical  vibrations  traversing  merely  the  ether.  There 
is  no  place  here  to  enumerate  all  of  the  uses  to  which  electricity 
has  recently  been  applied,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  few 
of  the  most  important. 

The  next  few  years  are  likely  to  witness  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be  possible  to  communicate  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  the  globe  by  that  method,  although 
whether  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  can  be  made  portable 
and  usable  without  interferance  by  other  similar  plants  at  the  same 
time  is  still  uncertain.  Probably  this  difiiculty  will  be  overcome,  , 
although  at  present  it'  prevents  good  results  in  places  where  the 
systems  are  most  used,  as  in  the  seat  of  the  far  eastern  wiar. 

As  a  means  for  the  utilization  of  water  power  hitherto  entirely 
wasted,  the  electric  current  is  attaining  vast  importance.  It  is 
said  in  Buffalo  no  stationary  steam  plant  is  now  in  use,  all  of  the 
power  used  in  that  city  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  coming  from 
the  great  generating  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  California  power 
is  carried  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  tQ  distances  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  to  centers  like  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  many  minor  points  with  but  a  slight  loss.  By  means 
of  die  alternating  current  and  "step-up"  transformers  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  power  for  any  distance  is  the 
proper  insulation  of  the  wires.    In  dry  weather  this  may  be  ac- 
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complished,  even  with  pressures  as  high  as  those  used  in  Cali- 
fornia (50,000  to  80,000  volts),  but  when  bad  weather  supervenes 
the  problem  is  sadly  complicated.  Then  there  is  the  danger  in- 
separable from  the  handling  of  currents  of  such  intensity,  althcnigh 
most  people  are  today  wise  enough  to  shun  wires  known  to  be 
carrying  power.  It  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  water  powers 
anywhere  near  centers  of  population  in  this  country  are  likely 
to  be  brought  into  requisition  very  shortly,  and  electricity,  on  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  so  many  different  uses,  is 
sure  to  have  an  enormously  greater  field  than  at  present.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
electricity  will  largely  or  altogether  supplant  steam  as  a  motive 
power  on  all  lines  of  railroads,  thus  making  possible  the  operation 
oi  single  cars  as  units,  after  the  manner  of  present  trolley  lines. 
By  the  use  of  the  single-phase  system  of  transmission  the  cost  of 
operation  should  be  considerably  reduced  and  riecent  trials  in 
Germany  indicate  that  the  speed  limit  under  proper  conditions 
may  be  safely  raised  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

WTien  coal  is  burned  under  a  steam  boiler  and  the  power  thus 
generated  used  to  turn  a  dynamo,  the  energy  actually  realized 
in  the  shape  of  electric  current  is  only  a  small  part  of  that  theoret- 
ically possible,  but  no  practicable  means  has  yet  been  discovered 
of  transforming  heat  directly  into  electricity  on  a  commercial 
scale,  although  it  may  be  done  experimentally  by  the  thermopile 
or  the  carbon-potash  primary  battery.  The  former  offers  possi- 
bilities which  are  receiving  due  consideration  from  present-day 
experts,  and  it  will  eventually  be  possible,  in  the  writer's  opinion 
al  least,  to  obtain  a  far  larger  output  of  current  by  some  such 
means  than  by  the  present  roundabout  and  excessively  wasteful 
method. 

Another  source  of  this  kind  of  power  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  the  energy  of  the  wind.  In  some  districts,  particu- 
larly on  the  great  plains  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rarely  quiet,  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  power  which  might  be  gen- 
erated electrically,  using  large  windwheels  geared  to  dynamos, 
these  in  turn  to  effect  the  charging  of  storage  batteries.  On  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  and  variability  of  the  wind  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  use  the  current  direct,  but  the  storage  cell  has  reached 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  already  and  is  likely  to  undergo  still 
greater  improvement. 

We  now  come  to  the  domain  of  electro-chemistry,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  discoveries  of  recent  years  have 
been  made,  and  which  is  today  receiving  more  attention  than 
any  other  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  invention  of  the  electric 
;fumace,  and  the  use  of  that  wonderful  appliance  made  possible 
by  the  harnessing  of  the  almost  infinite  power  of  streams  like 
Niagara,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  science  one  of  its  most,  if  not 
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the  most,  effective  tool  known  to  man.  Grouped  around  the  great 
falls  in  easy  reach  of  the  huge  generators  now  driven  by  a  minute 
portion  of  the  water  diverted  from  its  original  leap,  are  growing 
up  great  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  barium 
carbide,  carborundum,  alundum,  aluminum,  caustic  soda,  nitric 
acid  and  many  other  valuable  products  hidierto  made  by  other 
processes  or  not  at  all.  Some  of  these  processes  employ  the  elec- 
tric furnace,  and  others,  such  as  the  caustic  soda  plant,  simply 
use  the  current  to  effect  decomposition  of  certain  mineral  com- 
pounds, which  in  this  case  is  a  common  salt,  the  chlorine  passing 
off  as  a  gas,  to  be  combined  with  slaked  lime  to  form  bleaching 
powder,  while  the  metallic  sodium  immediately  decomposes  the 
water  present  to  form  caustic  soda  and  hydrogen  gas,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  used  as  a  by-product. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  waxing  entirely  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  possibilities  of  electro-chemistry,  for  it  offers  opportunities 
for  profitable  study  and  large  reward  to  a  greater  degree  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  science.  If  there  are  any  limitations 
to  the  field  in  which  these  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  discov- 
ery of  new  and  the  cheapening  of  known  substances,  it  is  not 
apparent,  and  it  is  easier  to  interest  moneyed  men  in  this  direc- 
tion than  almost  any  other. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  all  the  marvelous 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  so  many  different  lines  during  the 
last  century,  all  that  has  gone  before  will  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  What  the  next  hundred  years  will  bring  forth.  Let  us 
give  the  devil  his  due  and  cheerfully  admit  that  capitalism, 
whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings,  has  shown  us  the  way  by  which 
we  can  forever  free  the  human  race  ^from  want  or  the  fear  of 
want  by  having  solved  the  problem  of  production  for  many 
times  the  number  of  people  now  living  on  this  globe.  It  has  also 
added  innumerable  comforts  and  conveniences  which,  although 
enjoyed  at  present  by  but  a  few,  will  be  participated  in  by  all, 
once  we  have  thrown  down  the  barriers  of  private  ownership  in 
the  means  by  which  they  are  produced. 

In  these,  the  final  years  of  capitalism,  the  process  of  con- 
centration in  all  the  various  lines  of  industry  will  proceed  with 
ever  increasing  rapidity,  the  plants  will  decrease  in  number  as  they 
increase  in  size,  new  and  improved  methods  will  be  constantly 
introduced,  there  will  be  greater  and  greater  tendency  toward 
standardization  with  the  monopolization  of  all  industries  and 
scientific  methods  and  processes  will  bring  order  into  the  chaos 
hitherto  existing  in  all  of  our  industrial  affairs — ^so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  capitalist  system.  With 
the  continual  improvement  of  the  .machine  toward  the  capitalist 
ideal,  where  human  labor  will  be  no  longer  required  and  pro- 
duction entirely  automatic,  there  must  necessarily  result  a  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  army  of  unemployed  and  a  greater  intensifi- 
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cation  of  their  present  miseries.  Eventually  the  capitalist  system 
must  break  down,  because  of  its  utter  inability  to  provide  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life  for  it&  millions  of  famishing  wage-slaves, 
and  when  it  shall  have  given  place  to  a  rational  and  just  system  of 
co-operation,  such  a  flood  of  scientific  and  inventive  talent  will 
be  let  loose  that  progress,  from  that  time  forth,  will  date  its 
real  inception  from  the  Socialistic  revolution.  At  present  we  have 
only  touched  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  vast  sea  of  knowledge, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  men  have  always  occupied  themselves  in 
fighting  each  other  instead  of  directing  their  attention  toward 
more  rational  employment.  There  are  thousands  of  potential 
Kelvins,  Edisons,  Curies  and  Pasteurs  in  our  midst  today  en- 
gaged in  following  the  plow  or  delving  in  the  mines,  who,  under 
Socialism,  would  find  opportunities  to  develop  their  latent  genius 
and  confer  untold  benefits  upon  mankind. 

Charles  Elwood  Randall. 


Concentred. 

Children,  twenty  thousand,  slaughtered  in  the  ''Conoentration"  eampal 
On  with  saekeloth  and  with  aahee — ^in  the  Temples,  out  with  lamps. 
Hush  the  voice  of  supplication;  for  its  season  long  has  past, 
For  the  blood  of  breathless  children  stirs  Omnipotence — at  last. 

Twenty  thousand  topgues — ^though  sUenoed — sentence  ye:  accept  yoor  fate. 
What  a  word  is  this,  Eepentanoe?  but  your  penitence  comes  late. 
Much  too  late  to  make  the  Mothers  bless,  instead  of  curse  the  land. 
Much  too  4ate — the  earth  is  trembling.    Can  ye  now  nqt  understand? 

Curst  forever  by  the  Mothers  of  these  marlTred  infants  I     Say, 
Did  ye  count  the  cost  of  conflict  when  the  sword  was  raised  to  slayf 
Did  ye  think  to  stifle  curses  that  must  rise  to  Mothers'  lips 
At  the  sight — foreyer  present— of  the  child  Starva/tion  grips? 

Oh  ye  Mothers  who  are  mourning  son  or  husband  lost  in  war. 
Time  shall  touch  jour  lip^  to  singing;  Time  shall  dose  the  open  sora 
But  the  breasts  of  famished  Mothers  of  these  twenly  thousand  slain 
Shall  the  deathly  pain  be  aching;  shall  forevermore  complain. 

Mute  the  lips;  nor  conscious  cursing  in  the  cowed,  rebellious  lives; 
But  remembrance  speaks  forever — and  the  bitterness  survives. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  time  comes  the  vision — faces  blanch; 
And  a  cry  to  God  for  vengeance,  that  shall  loose  the  avalanche. 

Twenty  thousand?    Twenty  thousand  must  be  many  multiplied. 
For  the  cities  of  all  Nations  have  their  slaughtered  babes  supplied. 
Children  in  the  slums  concentred,  starving  children  everywhere. 
Wring  with  anguish  hearts  of  Mothers — till  they  curse  in  wild  despair. 

Curst.     Accumulated  curses  have  concentred  on  our  heads. 
Curst.    And  oool  contempt  for  cfthers  sends  us  crassly  to  our  beds; 
While  a  multitude  of  Mothers  bv  their  slaughtered  children  weep. 
We — concentred  all  in  "Proflts''--^hink  the  victory  was  cheap. 

— ^Edwin  Arnou>  Bbenhoias. 
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The  Italian  Elections. 

The  socialist  reviews  are  by  no  means  entirely  agreed  as 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  recent  elections  in  Italy.  The  new 
publication  La  Vie  Socialiste  has  an  article  by  A.  Tisbo  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts : 

"The  verdict  of  the  country  is  known,  tut  is  it  truly  the 
country  which  has  elected  the  deputies?  We  may  doubt  this, 
not  alone  because  of  the  great  majority  of  illiterates  and  in- 
different persons  who  have  not  been  included  in  the  electoral 
lists,  but  also  because  an  important  fraction  of  the  electors 
have  been  prevented  from  voting  either  by  the  recall  to  active 
service  of  the  reserves  of  i88a-8i  and  by  the  official  orders 
given  to  State  employes,  and  because  furthermore  in  very 
many  places  the  police  and  the  troops  terrorized  citizens  and 
prevented  them  from  exercising  the  right. 

"The  governmental  coalition  does  not  appear  to  be  firmly 
established.  Rumors  are  already  current  of  an  inevitable 
division,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Cabinet  will  soon 
be  compelled  to  choose  between  its  electoral  supporters,  its 
moderate  protegees,  and  its  clerical  adherents.  When  the 
time  comes  that  it  is  compelled  to  make  this  choice  it  will  find 
itself  embarrassed  and  very  much  menaced. 

"But  it  is  not  alone  because  of  these  things  that  the  joy 
of  the  official  journals  is  very  much  restricted.  The  evident 
hope  of  the  Ministry  was  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
power  of  the  extreme  Right  and  the  extrenue  Left.  Now, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chamber  of  tomorrow  will 
resemble  at  nearly  all  points  that  of  yesterday.  Upon  the 
one  side  the  friends  of  M.  Sonnio  have  slipped  themselves 
into  a  majority,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  extreme  left  with 
its  most  combative  fraction,  republicans  and  democrats,  has 
not  been  diminished  as  much  as  they  have  hoped. 

"Indeed,  what  few  radicals  have  disappeared  are  just  those 
radicals  which  solicit  governmental  support.  Those  who  arc 
elected  are  nearly  all  those  who  offered  open  battle  to  the 
Ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  in  spite  of 
their  strong  attitude  have  lost  two  or  three  seats  and  the 
Socialists  have  maintained  their  positions.  They  have  indeed 
29  deputies  of  which  three  have  been  elected  in  two  districts. 
This  success,  however  apparently  small,  is  in  reality  a  great 
victory. 

"The  result  of  the  election  of  1900  gave  us  but  28  dele- 
gates and  this  result  was  obtained  through  a  union  with  the 
democratic  and  republican  party.  Our  candidates  supported 
by  all  those  popular  forces  then  obtained  only  164,976  votes 
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in  the  entire  peninsula.  This  time  they  were  practically 
alone  and  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  certain  elements  elimi- 
nated by  the  general  strike  and  the  conflict  which  has 
divided  our  party,  we  have  received  nearly  320,000  votes, 

"It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  reverses  which  we  have 
met  are  largely  due  to  the  intervention  of  a  new  force  in  the 
struggle,  that  of  the  clericals.  All  of  the  clericals  have 
voted  at  either  the  first  or  the  second  election. 

"For  ten  years  they  have  held  over  our  heads  this  threat 
of  clerical  intervention.  Now,  it  has  come  to  pass  and  our 
party  comes  forth  stronger  than  ever." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  contment  on  the  election  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  opportunist  point  of  view.  Le- 
onida  Bissolati,  who  was  formerly  the  opportunist  editor  of 
Avanti  from  which  position  he  was  deposed  by  the  party  to 
make  room!  for  Ferri  has  an  article  on  the  result  of  the 
Italian  election  in  the  December  number  of  Bernstein's  Mon- 
atshefte  which  is  remarkable  for  its  frant  statement  of  the 
reformist  position.  To  him  it  is  a  source  of  sorrow  "that 
the  electoral  battle  did  not  turn  on  any  parliamentary  question 
such  as  the  railroad  or  tariff  question,  but  was  a  battle  in 
which  the  parties  were  forced  to  align  themselves  according 
to  their  fundamental  differences,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  labor  movement  in  its  most  universal  and  complex  man- 
ifestation, of  which  ,the  general  strike  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant expression.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  proof  of  the  backward- 
ness of  political  life  when  the  battle  of  individual  parties 
turns  on  their  fundamental  tendencies  instead  of  on  individual 
questions  which  spring  from  the  reality  of  daily  life.  It  is 
certainly  true,  however,  that  an  election  which  was  brought 
about  by  a  general  strike  could  have  taken  no  other  char- 
acter." 

To  the  socialist  who  has  always  supposed  that  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  socialist  doctrine  that  every  election 
should  turn  on  just  these  fundamental  questions  such  talk 
sounds  strange.  But  there  are  further  surprises.  "The  ex- 
treme left  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  seats  in  the  Chamber. 
To  be  sure,  the  Socialist  Party  can  boast  of  doubling  its  vote 
in  comjparison  with  the  election  of  1900,  but  the  number  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament  is  somewhat  reduced.  To 
be  sure  the  reduction  is  very  insignificant — ^we  had  33  and  we 
will  henceforth  have  32  representatives — so  that  when  we 
consider  the  great  efforts  that  were  made  to  crush  the  Social- 
ist Party  we  can  say  that  it  has  almost  maintained  its  pre- 
vious position.  It  would,  however,  be  foolish  boasting  to  talk 
about  a  victory.  *  *  *  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the 
number   of   socialist    votes   aind    socialist   representatives    to 
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Other  considerations.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  slight 
reduction  of  a  fraction  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  offset 
by  the  increase  in  votes.  Nevertheless  it  mlay  easily  be 
maintained  that  such  an  equivalent  does  not  exist,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  the  loss  of  even  one  seat  as  opposed  to  the 
increase  of  votes  can  injuriously  affect  the  activity  of  the 
party,  limit  its  strength  and  injure  it  in  just  those  directions 
■wherein  the  main  point  of  the  struggle  consists:  the  advance 
and  conquest  of  parliamentary  position.  But  let  us  leave 
these  considerations  to  one  side.  The  gains  and  losses  that  a 
party  receives  in  electoral  battle  arise  not  alone  from  the  number 
of  its  representatives  in  elections,  but  much  more  from  the  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself  after 
the  battle  and  as  a  result  of  the  struggle.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  party  and  proletarian  interests  the  situation  is 
undoubtedly  worse.  The  socialists,  both  in  parliament  and 
outside  see  themselves  opposed  by  a  union  of  their  opponents 
such  as  has  never  confronted  them  before.  The  conservative 
capitalist  parties  have,  to  our  disadvantage,  drawn  nearer  to 
each  other,  so  that  fromj  now  on  the  tactics  that  have  pre- 
viously served  us,  based  upon  the  rivalries  which  weaken  the 
carnp  of  the  enemy,  will  be  continuously  more  difficult.  At 
the  same  time  the  powers  upon  which  we  could  count,  in  certain 
moments,  either  for  the  advance  of  liberty  or  the  conquest  of 
better  positions  for  the  proletariat,  have  grown  weaker.  I 
refer  to  the  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  extremje  left.  So 
it  comes  about  that  our  relations  to  the  capitalist  democracy 
have  become  very  cool,  and  in  just  the  degree  that  the  feeling 
of  the  little  merchant  and  little  bourgeoisie  which  were  once 
openly  sympathetic  to  us  and  are  now,  even  if  not  in  direct 
enmity,  at  least  envious,  mistrustful  and  angry,  toward  us." 

Oda  Oldbert,  the  Italian  correspondent  of  the  Neu£  Zeit, 
also  writes  of  the  Italian  elections  in  a  recent  number.  Quo- 
tations from  this  artrcle  give  a  very  different  idea  from  that 
of  our  opportunist  comrade.  "In  1897  under  the  ministry  of 
Rudini  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  cast  108,086  votes  and 
captured  sixteen  seats.  There  has  not  been  a  universal  elec- 
tion since  that  time  and  until  the  6th  of  November  of  this 
year  there  has  not  been  any  opportunity  for  socialists  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  strength  which  they  possessed  for 
the  conquest  of  political  power.  This  last  election  has  g^ven 
us  this  view  and  the^party  received  orver  300,000  votes  or  one- 
fifth  of  all  cast,  and  captured  29  seats.  In  spite  of  this  ad- 
vance which,  to  be  sure,  indicates  a  normlal  developmlent  of  a 
sound  healthy  party  organization  in  a  favorable  social  envi- 
ronment discussions  have  constantly  arisen,  both  at  home  and 
abroad   as  to  whether  it  indicated  a  step  in  advance  or  a 
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retarding  of  the  socialist  movement.  This  is  partly  because 
of  recognized  official  falsification  and  partly  because  of  the 
ignorance  or  false  interpretation  of  early  party  history. 
These  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  election  of 
1897  was  followed  by  that  of  Pelloux  in  which  32  socialist 
seats  werfe  gained  and  forgets  that  this  election  turned  on 
definite  objects  for  which  the  socialist  party  united  with  the 
radicals  and  the  republicans." 

"In  the  chamber  which  has  just  been  dissolved  there  were 
32  socialists,  not  counting  Barbatto,  who  although  elected  in 
a  republican  district,  had  declared  himself  a  socialist  Of 
the  32  socialists  28  belonged  to  the  socialist  party,  tiiree  to 
an  autonomlous  group  and  one  was  unattached.  In  the  new 
Chamiber  there  are  also  32  socialists,  29  belong  to  the  party 
organization,  one  to  an  autonomous  group  and  two  are  un- 
attached. 

"The  party  therefore  has  one  more  member  than  in  the 
previous  Chamber.  To  be  sure  the  party  has  suflFered  losses, 
but  it  has  not  lost  a  single  seat  that  it  won  bv  its  ozvn 
strength  unaided  by  an  alliance  with  any .  other  party,  *'  ♦ 
To  be  sure,  of  the  30  second  elections  only  four  went  favorable 
to  us,  because  the  government  brought  to  bear  all  possible 
influence  upon  the  election  and  practically  no  support  was 
received  fromi  the  republicans  and  radicals. 

"Our  tremendous  increase  of  votes  along  the  whole  line 
is  the  best  security  for  the  future,  and  the  party  will  certainly 
not  allow  itself  to  be  discouraged  because  it  has  been  swin- 
dled out  of  a  few  seajs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  elec- 
tion followed  the  general  strike  and  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  government  is  to  be  considered  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  upon  that  event.  Although  every  effort 
was  used  to  repress  the  vote  of  the  country,  yet  through  the 
clashing  of  arms  and  the  rolling  of  the  gold  pieces,  the  voices 
of  over  300,000  voters  was  heard,  who  on  the  morrow  of  the 
general  strike,  on  the  morrow  also  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  has  cost  tremendous  material  sacrifice  without 
bringing  anything  but  idealistic  advantages,  stood  for  the 
party  and  its  programme.  Such  votes  cannot  be  ligjitly  un- 
der-estimated.   ♦    *    * 

"The  party  had  in  no  way  sought  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  strike.  On  the  contrary  its  central  organ  had 
openly  and  expressly  declared  the  strike  to  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  socialist  methods  and  positions  as  an  expresson  of 
a  proletarian  party  resting  upon  the  class  struggle,  that  it 
could  and  would  repeat  if  necessary.  So  it  was  that  the  ques- 
tion to  which  the  socialist  voter  gave  an  affirmative  answer 
was  not  as  formerly :  do  you  wish  to  stand  with  a  party  that 
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strived  for  this  or  that  humanitarian  ideal,  or  for  this  or  that 
present  programme,  with  a  host  of  modifications  and  restrictions? 

"Such  questions  have  been  previously  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative by  many  recent  transient  adherents  simply  because 
they  wished  to  follow  a  part  of  the  programme.  The  storm 
of  the  general  strike  scattered  this  sort  of  forces.  Frpm  such 
a  position  to  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  general 
strike  is  a  long  stride,  that  only  those  will  take  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  historical  necessity  of  our  miovement,  of  the  in- 
evitability of  a  violent  conclusion  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  demanded,  whether  they  proceed  upon  the  ground  of 
theoretical  convictions  or  of  personal  class  interests.  The 
general  strike  has  thus  become  a  powerful  touchstone  with 
which  to  separate  tTie  vague  socialistic  feeling  from  the  social- 
ism of  the  class  struggle. 

"Further  the  strike  has  injured  the  actual  personal  interests 
of  the  little  capitalist  class,  and  those  who  from  many  points 
had  been  drawn  to  our  minimtiml  programme,  were  suddenly 
driven  away.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  very  numerous 
class  of  little  merchants,  which  still  exists  in  Italy,  who  were 
injured  by  the  strike,  and  have  been  wholly  lost  to  us  in  this 
present  election.  This  dissolving  of  the  fallacious  unity  of 
ideals  and  interests  finds  its  political  expression  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  lines  of  the  popular  parties." 

Translations  and  comment  by  A.  M.  Simons, 


Letters  from  a  Pork  Packer's  Stenographer. 

LETTER  Na  VII. 

Chicago,  111.,  190—. 
My  Dearest  Katherine: 

Your  letter  came  this  morning,  and  it  has  set  me  thinking  aU 
the  day,  for  alas !  You  speak  truly,  when  you  say  I  am  changed. 
That  dear  little- letter  was  the  one  link  to  bind  me  to  the  past, 
the  one  bright  spot  amid  the  wrecks  of  my  illusions ;  for  it  repre- 
sents the  friend  who  loves  me  for  the  things  I  have  been,  for  the 
things  I  am  now,  and  who,  though  I  break  every  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  though  I  mock  at  the  mistaken  ideals  of  men, 
and  put  my  trust  in  the  things  they  call  evil,  will  continue  to  love 
me  till  the  end.  ^ 

It  was  a  welcome  letter,  my  Kate,  for  it  gave  me^onc  tried 
cord  to  cling  to,  at  a  time  when  I  find  the  teachings  of  my  mother, 
the  beliefs  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  vaunted  intellects  of  the 
college,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  deductions  that  Truth,  and 
Reason,  and  Experience  dictate.  I  find  myself  alone,  facing  the 
new  and  untried,  the  way  to  growth  and  progress,  against  the 
old>  which  represents  all  that  the  world  has  trusted  and  believed 
in  tiie  past. 

I  am  no  longer  the  little  girl  who  stole  from  her  crib  and 
crept  down  the  stairs  one  Christmas  eve  sixteen  years  ago,  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  St  Nicholas  of  childish  fancy,  and 
nursery  lore — ^to  lose — ^her  first  illusion.  Nor  the  school-girl,  who 
boasted  of  her  American  birth,  and  worshipped  her  Sons* of  War, 
who  honored  where  honor  was  not  due,  and  blamed  where  she 
should  have  given  praise.  Nor  a  Christian,  in  a  land  where  men 
compete,  with  each  other  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  count  it 
noble.  No  longer  the  idealist  who  believes  in  appealing  to  the  sen- 
timent— ^the  humanity  in  man. 

I  am  the  woman  of  twenty-three  who  has  buried  her  illu- 
sions, who  has  outgrown  the  shell  of  her  past  beliefs,  who  respects 
the  old,  onlv  because  it  has  made  possible  the  new,  who  has  seen 
sentiment  fail,  and  Christianity  stagnate,  and  who  believes  the 
only  programme  calculated  to  benefit  the  man  and  woman  of  the 
future,  must  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  founded  upon  the 
never-failing  stimuli,  of  personal  benefit — self-interest,  as  a 
Christ's  teachings  of  a  brotherhood  in  this  world  were  founded 
upon  a  personal  reward  to  be  reaped  in  Heaven ;  as  many  manu- 
facturers in  the  North,  forty  years  ago,  became  abolitionists,  and 
worked  for  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  in  order  that  Northern 
manufacturers  might  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Southern  mar- 
kets; as  cannibalism  died  away,  when  it  became  apparent  to  the 
ancient  tribes  that  they  could  better  use  their  enemies  by  making 
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slaves  of,  than  by  eating,  them;  as  society  has  ever  progressed 
through  the  constant  seeking  of  every  individual  for  his  own  per- 
sonal happiness. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  self-interest,  and  not  self-sacrifice, 
is  the  law  of  progress,  for  no  matter  how  ideal  may  be  a  man's 
aims,  how  altruistic  his  motives,  or  how  lovii^g  his  soul,  he  has 
first  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  own  body,  ere  tiie  work  moves  on. 

Until  of  late,  however,  in  spite  of  my  laggjing  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  Church,  my  waning  respect  for  college  intellect,  and 
m-y  new  conception  of  Man,  I  had  still  belief  in  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  country — that  they  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  innocent  from  the  guilty — ^and  stood  for  justice 
and  equality  toward  all.  But  again,  I  say,  I  have  buried  another 
one  of  my  illusions. 

I  am  awakened  more  fully  every  day  to  the  fact  that  the  laws 
are  made  nowadays  more  to  protect  the  guilty  from  the  innocent, 
than  to  uphold  the  virtuous ;  rather  to  help  the  strong  to  become 
stronger,  and  to  protect  the  colossal  robber  in  picking  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.  I  have  been  reading  the  morning  paper  and  the  trial 
of  the  boodlers  in  Missouri.  I  see  that  the  Fucking  Companies 
are  going  to  "Legally"  combine.  So,  while  they  were  punished 
(in  Missouri,  a  paltry  fine  of  $5,000)  for  combining — in  May 
— they  are  combining,  according  to  Law — ^in  June. 

Trusts  buy,  where  they  cannot  defy — ^and  it  is  only  the  poor 
man  who  obeys  the  laws.  If  the  new  anti-anarchist  laws  were 
put  into  eflFect,  I  think  some  of  us  would  be  surprised  at  our 
friends  who  would  be  transported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of  Liberty  when  half 
a  dozen  men  own  the  resources  on  which  the  lives  of  the  whole 
nation  depend!  And  that  we  are  only  suffering  a  new  kind  of 
slavery,  where  our  backs  and  our  stomachs  scourge  us  onward, 
and  bid  us  yield  homage  to  the  kings,  as  did  the  lash  of  the 
master^s  whip,  in  the  days  of  old !  And  the  hand  that  holds  the 
job  rules  the  world! 

But  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  my  old  beliefs,  I  have  found  one 
rock  of  truth  amid  the  new.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  same.  It 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  doubtless  it  will  continue  so.  And 
human  nature  is  selfish.  It  seeketh  its  own.  It  is  compelled  tQ 
seek  its  own  in  order  to  live.  On  this  fact,  and  on  this  fact  alone, 
must  the  Future  build.  On  this  fact  has  History  built,  and  it  is 
this  great  natural  law,  that  will  eventually  bring  greater  happi- 
ness, greater  liberty,  greater  knowledge,  and  broader  life,  to  all 
men.  Utopia  must  come  as  the  Republic  came — not  founded 
upon  the  sands  of  sentiment,  or  religion — ^but  upon  the  natural  and 
eternal  law  of  self-interest. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  the  fortunate  Syl- 
via has  at  last  succeeded  |n  landing  her  Count.  The  Tribune  calls 
him  an  imbecile,  the  News  says  he  has  $500,000  bad  debts,  while 
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the  American  proclaims  that  he  has  a  club-foot  and  has  suffered 
from  rickets  since  his  childhood.  But  no  matter  how  rickety  he 
is,  nor  how  foolish  or  wicked  he  may  be,  he  is  a  Count  for  all 
that  (just  as  Pierpont  Graham  would  have  been  ever  increasingly 
a  millionaire,  if  he  had  been  bom  an  idiot),  and  even  if  Sylvia 
has  to  have  him  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  she  will  still  be  the  Coimtess 
of  Know-nothing-at-all-and-never-did-a-lick.  I  believe  John  Gra- 
ham, himself,  is  not  much  taken  with  the  idea  of  having  a  Count 
in  the  family.  But  whether  it  is  more  praiseworthy  to  get  rich  by 
working  the  people  who  do  the  work,,  or  by  marrying  a  bank  ac- 
count, would  be  a  question  somewhat  difficult  of  answer.  Per- 
haps the  Count  will  prove  a  good  spender — Counts  usually  know 
that  much,  anyway — ^and  thus  keep  the  custodians  of  Sylvia's 
wealth  from  going  crazy  trying  to  look  after  her  money. 

Mrs.  Graham,  it  seems,  warmly  approves  of  the  match,  and 
has  expressed  herself  by  presenting  her  niece  with  a  country 
place  in  England,  worth  over  a  million  dollars,  fof  a  wedding  pres- 
ent. Hundreds  of  workmen  have  been  dispatched  to  the  de  Souci 
Gardens  to  rebuild  the  ancient  palace  that  belonged  to  the  fathers 
of  the  Count,  which  the  papers  tell  us  he  has  been  able  to  redeem 
on  the  strength  of  Sylvia's  millions.  They  are  also  having  built 
the  finest  yacht  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  in  which  this  modest 
pair,  a  score  of  friends  and  twice  as  many  servants,  are  to  spend 
their  honeymoon.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  Sylvia's  place  in  Santa 
Barbara,  her  mansion  in  New  York,  her  home  in  Denver,  her 
farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  her  cottage  at  Newport,  that  this 
humble,  hard-working  pair  may  never  lack  a  spot  to  lay  their 
heads. 

It  is  said  they  will  own  the  finest  stables  in  the  world;  that 
the  harness  worn  by  the  horses,  of  the  Countess-elect,  is  worked 
with  real  gold  and  studded  with  jewels,  and  that  her  favorite 
saddle  horse  would  set  up  Teddy  and  me  for  life. 

And  have  you  read  the  daily  descriptions  of  my  lady's  trous- 
seau ?  Thirty  sets  of  underwear,  woven  by  hand  so  skilful,  and 
of  thread  so  fine  as  almost  to  rival  the  gossamer  cob-web  in  tex- 
ture! Such  wonders  of  real  lace,  and  embroidered  hose,  such 
marvels  of  Parisian  dressmakers'  skill,  such  treasures  from  the 
Orient,  such  curios  from  the  Occident,  such  silks  and  jewels,  such 
a  wealth  of  costly  gifts  showered  upon  a  young  bride,  was  never 
known  before  in  the  ''Land  of  Equality!"  Never  known  any- 
where since  the  days  of  Louis  the  XIV,  or  the  merry-mad  times  of 
old  Rome ! 

Sylvia  and  her  maids,  jand  the  Count  and  his  men,  are  being 
feted  from  palace  to  castle,  from  noon  until  morning,  and  the 
celebrated  Dr.  L.,  is  afraid  Sylvia  will  be  unable  to  endure  the 
strain  pf  so  many  teas,  breakfasts,  dimiers,  dances,  so  many 
glovemakers,  dressmakers,  bootmakers  and  milliners.  Did  you 
read  about  the  dinner  given  in  this  young  lady's  honor  at  Arling- 
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ton  Palace,  last  week,  by  the  Duchess  of  M?  Where  the  walls 
were  hung  with  garlands  of  American  Beauty  roses,  and  hya- 
cinths, and  birds  and  fishes  sported  in  the  artificial  lake  and  amid 
the  tropical  plants  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  tables;  where 
the  favors  were  ivory  boutannaires,  worked  with  gold  and  inlaid 
with  pearls  and  rubies  ?  So  n^uch  wealth  is  enough  to  intoxicate 
any  woman  into  belief  in  the  divine  rights  of  money ! 

Mr.  Mac.  says  this  is  just  so  much  money  thrown  into  circu- 
lation, and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  rich;  and  Doctor 
Hughes,  whom  I  heard  at  Church  last  Sunday  evening,  says  we 
owe  all  our  pleasures,  and  even  our  lives,  to  the  kind  and  brotherly 
capitalist.  It  is  just  such  sermons  as  this  that  make  me  stay  at 
home,  or  go  to  the  theater  on  Sunday  evening.  I  never  heard  a 
minister  preach  anything  but  contentment  and  endurance  with 
society  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  from  all  I  can  learn,  it  has  been 
their  attitude  in  all  time  past,  and  at  their  present  rate  of  prepress, 
it  seems  to  me  this  will  continue  to  be  their  stand  in  the  future. 
God  is  always  pleased  with  tlie  existing  state  of  society,  and  to 
oppose  such  a  condition  would  be  to  oppose  the  will  of  God 
himself,  is  the  teaching  we  generally  hear  from  the  pulpit.  It 
is  the  reason  progressive  thinkers  go  another  way.  Anything 
that  retards  progress  should  be  set  aside,  and  so  they  aught  to  go 
another  way.  But  we  find  that  most  ministers,  like  all  other  men, 
form  their  opinions  largely  at  the  source  from  which  they  draw 
their  salaries  (the  wealthy  parishioners  of  the  diocese). 

All  these  ecclesiastical  theories  on  endurance,  and  these  col- 
lege philosophies  founded  on  property,  are  enough  to  make  any- 
body sad-hearted.  It  is  not  charity  we  want,  but  justice;  not 
to  be  told  to  endure,  when  there  is  a  cure ;  nor  to  render  thanks 
when  we  have  been  the  givers  of  gifts;  nor  to  wait  for  justice 
in  Heaven,  amid  injustice  here !  And  it  isn't  a  just  Government 
that  permits  one  child  to  be  born  a  millionaire,  and  another  a 
pauper !     , 

I  must  tell  you  what  I  did  last  night,  Kate.  After  reading 
the  foregoing  portion  of  my  letter,  you  will  be  surprised — ^and 
I  am  myself  surprised,  that  the  young  woman  who  could  write 
such  thoughts,  should  have  so  narrow  a  scope  of  self-satisfaction 
as  to  think  more  of  her  own  shirtwaists  than  of  the  sorrows  of 
a  child-laborer.  For,  while  I  believe  that  self-interest,  self-seeking, 
is  the  law  both  of  life  and  progress,  yet  there  is  selfishness,  and 
selfishness.  There  is  Miss  Katherine  Wallace,  who  denies  her 
stomach  for  the  sake  of  her  mind,  because  she  prefers  to  do  it ; 
and  the  mother  who  goes  hungry  herself,  because  she  would 
rather  her  children  be  fed;  the  man  who  dies  for  his  brother, 
because  it  satisfies  his  soul  to  give  up  his  life  for  another;  and 
the  man  who  rejoices  in  his  physical  pains,  because  he  hopes,  and 
believes  to  be  made  happier  in  the  world  to  come.  All  selfish,  all 
self-satisfying,  all  appealing  to  the  strongest  appetite  in  the  in- 
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dividual;  but  I  had  hoped  and  believed  that  I  was  beyond  think- 
ing only  of  my  own  troubles,  and  could  take  my  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing other  people  pleasure.    But  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

I  have  exactly  four  shirtwaists  that  I  can  wear  at  the  office, 
and  three  of  them  were  in  the  wash,  which  Mrs.  Flynn,  who  has 
been  my  tried  and  steady  laundress,  called  for  some  ten  days  ago. 
But  this  time  she  failed  to  reappear  on  Friday  with  my  clean 
clothes,  as  was  her  custom,  nor  did  she  come  during  the  week 
wh?ch  followed,  and  by  the  time  I  had  soiled  my  best  white  waists, 
I  decided  to  hunt  her  up,  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  something  to 
wear.  And  so,  last  night,  promptly  after  dinner,  I  took  a  car, 
and  after  riding  over  an  hour,  through  the  darkest,  dirtiest,  niost 
wretched  looking,  and  most  offensive  smelling,  district  in  the  city, 
and  after  much  wandering  through  interminable  alleys,  I  finally 
found  the  little  house,  in  the  basement  of  which  dwelt  Mrs. 
Fl)mn,  her  husband  and  four  children.  Ten  or  twelve  ragged  and 
dirty  urchins  played  noisily  about  the  steps  that  led  down  to  Mrs. 
Flynn's  abode ;  a  woman  sat  nursing  her  baby  on  the  narrow  front 
porch,  and  a  drunken  bricklayer  (I  heard  her  say)  was  playing 
foot-ball  with  his  family  in  the  room  above.  And  mark  you:  I, 
a  strong  young  woman  of  twenty-three — I,  who  have  earned  my 
daily  bread  for  half  a  dozen  years,  a;id  who  know  the  meaning 
of  the  struggle  for  life — ^I  was  AFRAID,  in  the  community  where 
Mrs.  Flynn's  little  chUdren  are  GROWING  UP. 

I  found  Mrs.  Flynn  sick,  lying  in  a  legless  bed  upon  the  floor, 
in  her  little  room  in  the  basement,  while  Sarah,  aged  eight,  the 
eldest  of  the  little  quartette,  walked  wearily  too  and  fro  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  silence  the  wailings  of  six  months'  old  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  She  wore  a  gored  skirt,  made  for  a  woman  and  cut 
off  at  the  knees,  a  pair  worn  boys'  shoes,  and  alas  I  one  of  the  miss- 
ing shirtwaists,  which  I  recognized  at  a  glance.  When  she  saw  me 
she  scurried  back  of  the  cook  stove,  baby  and  all,  in  a  wild  effort 
to  conceal  her  attire,  while  I  gave  Mrs.  Flynn  a  Sunday  School 
discourse  on  honesty,  and  the  rights  of  private  property. 

She  told  me  that  Pat  was  a  pig-sticker  at  the  plant  of  Graham 
&  Company,  and  made  $2.00  a  day,  when  there  was  work,  but  he 
was  seldom  needed  more  than  three  or  four  days  out  of  the  week. 
Of  late,  she  said,  the  Packing  Company  had  been  putting  foreign 
workmen,  who  were  either  willing,  or  forced  to  work  for  lower 
wages,  in  the  places  of  the  old  men,  and  she,  herself,  had  been 
taken  sick,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  weekly  washings,  and  scrub- 
bing with  which  she  had  sought  to  eke  out  their,  slender  income. 
Little  Sarah  was  taken  out  of  school,  and  obtained  a  place  as  cash- 
girl  in  one  of  the  big  department  stores.  And,  being  without  one 
whole  garment  to  her  back,  they  had  'borrowed"  from  my  wash- 
ing to  enable  her  to  go  to  work. 

Mrs.  Flynn  did  not  acquit  herself  as  I  have  here,  and  as  Teddy 


acquitted  her,  when  I  found  him  waiting  for  me  on  my  return 
home^  and  told  him  the  story.  By  the  time  she  had  finished,  how- 
ever, I  was  trying  to  retract  gracefully,  and  made  little  Sarah  a 
present  of  the  waist,  etc,  etc.,  etc  And  Teddy  (when  was  he 
ever  unsympathetic  to  the  poor)  has  promised  to  get  Pat  a  place 
on  the  shipping  force  in  the  3rards ;  so  I  can  really  begin  to  fed 
comfortable  about  them  again. 

Poor  little  Sarah!  It  will  not  be  long  before  she  loses  the 
gentleness  from  her  voice ;  the  childish  dimples,  and  the  dance  in 
her  feet,  in  the  sighing,  and  striving,  and  ceaseless  endeavor  of 
solving  the  problems  of  dinner  and  rentl 

T^dy  says  that  Necessity  has  forced  her  into  her  first  petty, 
theft,  and  that  while  Society  has  not  an  "ounce"  to  save  her  now, 
it  will  condemn  her,  and  expend  its  "pounds''  in  prisoi»,  and 
policemen,  to  punish  her,  if  beaten  by  the  winds  and  rain,  she 
stumble  by  the  wayside ;  for  it  is  only  among  men  that  we  de- 
mand barren  soil  to  yield  forth  fruit,  and  weeds  to  blossom  into 
flowers ! 

You  must  read  Teddy's  last  verses  in  McClwe^s.  They  are 
on  "A  Weed,"  and  I  think  he  had  children  like  Sarah  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  them.  A  thousand  kisses,  and  a  heart  full  of  love, 
from.  Your  own  Mary. 


The  Trusts  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress. 

THE  subject  'Trusts  and  Unemploymient"  had  been  placed 
on  the  Agenda  of  the  International  Socialist  Congress, 
held  at  Almsterdam,  at  tihe  request  of  the  Socialise 
party  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  likely  that  amongst  the  comrades,  who  make  Trusts 
and  their  influence  on  the  life  of  the  workers  a  special  study, 
some  must  have  looked  forward  with  keen  interest  to  lie  report 
of  our  comrades  of  the  United  States  on  the  connection  they 
could  point  out  as  existing  between  trusts  and  unemployment. 
This  report  has  not  come  forward.  The  little  yellow  yolume 
bringing  the  long  waited  for  reports  and  resolutions  on  the 
various  subjects  of  the  Agenda,  appeared  just  one  or  two  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Congress  and  contained  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
able  to  elaborate  the  question  of  "Trusts  and  Unemployment" 
and  requested  to  strike  it  from  the  Agenda.  It  seemed  then  quite 
natural  that  the  Congress  should  not  deal  with  a  question,  the 
discussion  of  which  lacked  any  introduction  or  preparation.  The 
bureau  of  the  Congress  has  deemed  adequate  to  act  otherwise.  It 
has  maintained  the  question  "Trusts  and  Unemployment"  on  the 
Agenda  of  the  Congress.  It  has  thus  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  inconsiderate  way  in  which  the  congress  has  dealt  with  the 
question  of  Trusts. 

An  International  Socialist  Congress  is  hardly  a  study  club. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  either  the  Congress  at  large  or  even  a 
committee  having  a  few  hasty  hours  only  for  its  work,  shall  go 
deeply  into  the  research  of  the  connections  which  may  possibly 
exist  between  certain  problems  of  capitalist  production,  nor  that 
they  shall  establish  complicated  facts,  the  data  for  which  are  still 
scarce  and  not  sufficiently  reliable. 

It  follows  that  an  International  Congress  should  not  be  asked 
to  adopt  resolutions  on  questions,  which  are  still  matter  of  study 
and  research. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  amongst  our  comrades 
that  our  International  Congresses  cannot  help  but  adopt  a  cer- 
tain number  of  resolutions.  Jf  this  is  a  fatality,  we  should,  if  our 
resolutions  shall  have  some  value,  questionable  as  it  may  be,  there- 
by stick  to  such  points,  whereupon  there  exists  some  fairly  gen- 
eral opinion,  or  where  sufficient  data  are  available  to  enable  the 
formation  of  a  tolerably  founded  judgment. 

The  question  of  "Trusts  and  Unemployment,"  the  establishing 
of  what  connection  there  may  exist  between  the  two  problems, 
surely  does  not  come  under  said  cat^ory.  The  general  develop- 
ment of  trusts  being  comparatively  new  (some  delegates  at  the 
commission  told  us  that  in  their  country  they  had  not  seen  any 
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trusts  so  far,  but  they  had  seen  unemployment  and  would  be  only 
tcx)  glad  to  get  same  remedied)  our  knowledge  of  their  methods 
and  of  their  consequences  must  necessarily  bi  incomplete.  The 
appearance  of  unemployment  is  surely  of  older  date.  Several 
generations  of  workers  have  gone  through  lives  of  constant  anxi* 
ety  in  the  face  of  .everthreatenii^g  tmemployment,  have  suffered 
all  kinds  of  misery  during  the  periods  when  the  want  of  employ- 
ment was  actually  upon  them.  But  do  we  have  in  most  countries 
fairly  complete  data  as  regards  the  extension  of  unemployment 
in  various  industries,  and  since  when?  And  where  we  have 
those  statistics,  are  they  classed  analytically  according  to  the 
causes  of  unemployment  in  each  separate  case,  such  as  to  make 
us  to  compare  the  importance  and  the  nature  of  the  unemploy- 
ment at  different  moments  and  in  various  industries,  and  to  go 
into  the  causes  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  differences  we  find  ? 
Do  we  really  thus  dispose  of  the  necessary  data  to  state :  in  such 
country  in  such  industry  at  such  moment  the  unemployment  was 
so  much,  at  such  other  moment,  all  other  circumstances  being 
perfectly  equal,  the  unemployment  has  been  so  much ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  figures  arises  from  the  development  of 
trusts  into  said  industry?  It  is  only  too  evident  that  we  are  still 
at  a  great  distance  from  this  extension  of  our  research  and  pre- 
cision of  our  knowledge. 

Still  there  is  the  bureau  of  the  Congress  deciding  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  total  absence  of  informaticMi  available  for  the  dele- 
gates, the  subject  "Trusts  and  Unemployment"  shall  be  main- 
tained on  the  Agenda  of  the  Congress.  A  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  question.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  consists 
of  submissive  and  obedient  delegates.  They  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  going  to  listen  to  Bebel  and  Jaures  at  the  commission  for 
tactics.  They  retire  virtuously  into  the  little  corner  set  out  for 
their  meeting. 

"There  is  no  well  defined  connection  between  trusts  and  unem- 
ployment," says  one  delegate.  "There  may  be  such  connection 
but  we  cannot  clearly  see  it  so  far,"  says  the  more  prudent  num- 
ber two.  "We  should  enforce  the  trusts  to  afford  regular  em- 
plo)mient  to  their  workmen,"  says  a  third.  "According  to  cer- 
tain economists  the  trusts  have  the  tendency  to  diminish  unem- 
ployment in  the  industries  they  control,"  remarks  a  fourth  dele- 
gate. "If  they  do  not  prevent  unemployment,  they  make,  it  is 
said,  its  appearance  less  sudden  and  thus  less  terrible."  "In  any 
case  the  trusts  oppress  the  workers  and  we  must  condemn  them." 
"This  is  not  what  the  Congress  asks  us  to  do,  we  are  asked  to 
formulate  a  resolution  on  Trusts  and  Unemployment."  "Why 
should  this  retain  us  from  wording  a  resolution  on  trusts  gener- 
ally ?"  "We  do  have  the  resolution  of  the  Paris  Congress  1900 ; 
why  shall  we  repeat  same?"  "There  are  four  years  since  and 
new  appearances  may  have  developed  meantime."    Such  are  the 
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principal  opinions  expressed  at  the  Commission.  Surely  there 
would  have  been  expressed  some  other  and  different  views  if  the 
gatherings  of  the  commission  had  been  complete,  without  the  ir- 
resistible attraction  of  the  discussion  at  the  Commission  for  tac- 
tics. 

Some  decision  has  to  be  arrived  at.  The  conmiission  on 
"Trusts  and  Unemployment"  means  to  be  courteous.  They  will 
not  go  before  the  Congress  and  say :  "You  will  try  us  af  riddles  ? 
We  do  not  like  the  game."  They  will  take  the  question  "Trusts 
and  Unemployment"  as  earnest;  if  a  resolution  is  wanted  they 
will  formulate  one. 

The  Commission  comes  before  the  Congress  with  a  resolution 
as  below : 

TRUSTS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  Amsterdam  International  Socialist  Congress 
declares  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  trust 
form  of  production  and  distribution  has  done  anything 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  unemployment,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  the  control  by  trusts  of  capitalistic  pro- 
duction'  enables  them  to  accentuate  unemployment  in 
the  interest  of  their  profits ;  it  reiterates  the  Paris  reso- 
lution in  stating  the  futility  of  attemping  by  legislation 
either  to  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts,  or  to  restrain 
their  growth,  and  therefore  repeats  its  appeal  to  the 
workers  to  use  their  organized  power  to  effect  the  so- 
cialization of  production  and  distribution. 

(All  this  in  spite  of  the  apparent  fiasco  of  anti-trust  legislation 
in  the  United  States.) 

In  the  explanatory  report,  limited  within  ten  minutes,  two  ar- 
guments are  put  forward  as  having  led  the  commission  to  word 
the  resolution  as  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  assertions  of  certain  economists  to  the  effect 
that  the  trusts  are  the  conscious  regulators  of  employment  of  the 
workers  in  the  trustified  industries,  it  was  found  desirable  to  state 
that  there  are  no  reliable  data  to  show  an3rthing  of  the  kind.  It 
was  further  found  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  trusts  from 
their  character  and  nature,  affording  as  they  do  to  the  masters  of 
industry  the  power  to  limit  and  restrain  the  production  in  an  en- 
tire branch  if  they  find  it  their  interest  to  do  so,  must  have  rather 
the  tendency  to  increase  unemployment,  it  being  manifest  that  in 
many  cases  the  trusts  have  actually  led  to  restrict  the  output. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Comn}ission  could  have  satisfied  with  this 
statement  and  could  have  therewith  considered  its  task  as  filled. 
It  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  add  a  few  words  of  warning 
against  all  hope  towards  anti-trust  legislation,  prohibitive  or  re- 
strictive. The  motive  was  that  in  several  countries  of  Europe 
trust-regulating  legislation  is  under  consideration  or  assumed  to 
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be  under  consideration  and  that  even  in  our  party  we  meet  With 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  by  legislation  to  conduct  the 
trusts.  It  was  on  this  ground  found  necessary  in  reaffirming  the 
Paris  resolution,  to  emphasize  it  on  this  point  and  to  clearly  es- 
tablish our  position  towards  such  legislation  or  towards  platforms 
of  political  parties  to  this  effect. 

If  the  resolution  did  not  say  more,  it  was  because  the  Q)m- 
mission  felt  no  desire  to  indulge  into  generalities. 

The  Congress,  however,  did  not  want  such  a  modest  resolu- 
tion. On  the  mere  proposal  of  the  English  delegation,  without 
one  single  word  of  argument  or  even  discussion,  the  Congress 
asked  the  Commission  to  formulate  another  resolution. 

The  Commission  met  the  next  morning.  It  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  submissive  as  it  desired  to  be,  it  could  not  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Trusts  and  Unemployment"  say  anything  else  than  what 
the  Congress  had  refused  to  listen  to.  But  that  if  a  resolution 
on  trusts  generally  was  wanted,  they  were  prepared  to  formulate 
one. 

This  information  having  been  put  to  the  Congress,  it  mani- 
fested its  desire  to  have  such  a  general  resolution.  The  Com- 
mission has  obeyed  and  has  worded  a  resolution  as  follows  :* 

TRUSTS. 

The  trusts  in  their  complete  development  eliminate 
competition  among  the  masters  of  production.  They 
gradually  develop  from  loose  associations  of  independ- 
ent capitalists  into  gigantic  and  solidly  organized  corpo- 
rations, national  or  even  international,  often  leading  to 
practical  monopoly  over  various  industries.  They  are 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  competition  under  a  system  of 
production  by  wage  labor  for  capitalist  profit.  In  these 
bodies  the  great  capitalists  of  all  countries  and  of  all  in- 
dustries are  rapidly  being  welded  into  a  compact  unit  on 
a  basis  of  common  material  interest.  Thus  the  conflict 
between  capitalist  and  working  classes  becomes  ever 
sharper.  Production  is  regulated  diminishing  waste 
and  increasing  the  productive  power  of  labor.  But  the 
whole  benefit  gives  to  the  capitalists  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  labor  is  intensified. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  further  fact  fliat 
experience  has  amply  proven  the  futility  of  "anti-trust" 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  our  system  of  capitalist 
property  and  profit,  the  International  Socialist  Congress 
reaffirms  and  emphasizes  the  conclusions  of  the  Paris 
congress  to  the  following  effect: 

I.    That  the  socialist  parties  in  all  countries  ought 

It  Is  not  wiperfluous  to  repeat  the  text;  the  resolution,  though  being 
printed  In  the  three  languages,  not  haying  been  distributed  to  the  Congreas 
and  haying  In  oonsequeuce  beeqi  meutlone^  eyeu  \n  our  party  press  qult^ 
er  roiieonsly.  ... 
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to  refrain  from  participation  in  any  attempt  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  trusts  or  to  restrain  their  growh,  re- 
garding such  attempts  as  always  futile  and  often  reac- 
tionary. 

2.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Socialist  parties  should 
be  directed  to  establishing  public  ownership  of  all  the 
means  of  production  on  a  Ixasis  of  public  utility,  elimi- 
nating profit.  The  method  of  effecting  this  socialization 
and  ^e  ordet  in  which  it  comes  into  effect  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  power  at  the  time  of  action  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  industries  trustified. 

3.  Against  the  growing  danger  which  threatens  their 
economic  organization  through  this  solidification  of  capi- 
talist forces,  the  workers  of  the  world  must  set  their  or- 
ganized power,  united  nationally  and  internationally,  as 
their  only  weapon  against  capitalist  oppression  and  the 
only  means  of  overturning  the  capitalist  system  and  estab- 
lishing socialism. 

This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress,  without  dis- 
cussion, without  even  being  read,  nor  being  distributed.  In  this 
way  the  International  Socialist  Congress  of  Amsterdam  has  taken 
position  towards  the  important  trust  problem. 

The  mere  establishing  of  these  facts  judges  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 

If  a  new  resolution  on  the  trusts  generally  was  really  wanted, 
it  was  surely  not  in  this  way  that  it  should  be  arrived  at. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  mischief  is  done;  that  the  resolution 
is  quite  tenable  and  may  do  good  work  in  those  countries  where 
attempts  at  trust  legislation  are  going  on.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  no 
merit  of  the  Congress. 

The  new  resolution  is  in  fact  the  same  as  that  of  the  Paris 
congress,  somewhat  .corrected.  The  comrades  who  worded  it 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  which  falls  to  questions  put 
before  a  congress  toward  its  close.  They  have  exercised  good 
prudence  in  keeping  the  resolution  within  the  limits  of  fairly 
recognized  opinions,  that  no  reproach  should  reach  them  of  hav- 
ing led  the  Congress  into  error. 

There  may  be  warning  in  experience.  Let  us  be  warned  that 
our  congresses  shall  have  to  adopt  better  methods  of  working  if 
in  similar  matters  they. desire  to  be  taken  in  earnest. 

Surely  the  trust  problem  may  deserve  the  attention  of  an 
International  Congress  some  day,  when  we  shall  have  time,  rather 
more  than  ten  minutes,  to  deal  with  the  question  properly.  Nei- 
ther the  Paris  resolution  nor  that  of  Amsterdam  can  be  said  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  There  are  several  points  at  issue,  on  which 
there  is  by  no  means  an  established  opinion  in  the  party  at  gen- 
eral. There  is  the  connection  between  trusts  and  protective  tar- 
iffs, to  name  one.    Some  of  our  comrades  affirm  that  trusts  and 


industrial  combinations  generally  cannot  exist,  at  all  events  can- 
not prosper  where  there  are  no  protective  tariflfs.  Others  think 
that  irrespective  of  tarifE  legislation  the  formation  of  trusts  will 
follow  its  course.  There  is,  to  raise  another  point,  the  position 
of  trade  unions  in  trustified  industries.  Must  the  trusts  of  neces- 
sity oppose  trade  unions?  Or  can  there,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
basis  for  lasting  agreements  between  the  two  organizations? 
There  is  further  the  question  of  legislation  on  trusts;  if  it  can- 
not prevent  their  formation  or  growth,  could  it  put  them  under 
certain  control  or  raise  special  taxes  from  them?  There  may 
even  be  the  question  of  "Trusts  and  Unemployment."  For  we 
do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the  formation  of  trusts  may 
essentially  interfere  with  unemployment,  either  with  its  form 
of  appearance  or  with  its  relative  or  absolute  importance.  It 
is  even  possible  that  a  somewhat  deep-going  discussion  on  the 
subject  "Trusts  and  Unemployment"  might  lead  us  on  delicate 
ground:,  the  connection  between  trusts  and  industrial  crises,  as 
regards  their  frequency,  their  duration  and  their  violence.  A 
discussion  which  may  concern,  if  not  our  theories,  at  least  their 
classical  and  most  prominent  interpreters.  But  we  will  all  agree 
that  such  a  discussion  could  not  be  properly  carried  on  without 
having  before  us  quite  a  collection  of  figures  and  facts,  which 
for  the  greater  part  are  incompletely  established. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  these  questions  under  some 
of  their  aspects,  to  show  that  the  discussicoi  pf  the  trust  problem 
by  an  international  congress,  in  order  to  be  worthy  both  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  congress,  should  be  well  introduced  and  amply 
prepared  in  the  party  periodicals. 

Conclusion:  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  wisely  in  requesting  the  International  Bureau  to  strike  the 
point  "Trusts  and  Unemployment"  from  the  Agenda  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Congress. 

Second  conclusion :  The  International  Bureau  should  not  have 
maintained  on  the  Agenda  a  subject  which  had  not  even  been  set 
out  in  a  report.  The  fact  that  something  or  other  was  wanted  to 
6ccupy  the  congress  with,  during  the  continued  discussions  on 
tactics  at  the  commission,  is  not  quite  suffident  excuse. 

Third  conclusion:  Let  us  request  our  International  Bureau 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  adopting  for  our  future  congresses 
some  rule  and  rigidly  keep  to  it,  to  the  effect :  that  no  point  shall 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  congress  unless  the  question 
involved  be  set  out  in  a  report  received  by  the  International  Bu- 
reau by  not  later  than  nine  months  before  the  date  of  the  con- 
gress, so  as  to  enable  its  being  published  by  not  later  tfian  six 
months  before  such  date,  which  would  leave  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  the  party  periodicals  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. F.  M.  WlBAUT. 

.AmsteVdam,  September,  1904. 


A  New  Messiah — A  Reply. 

I  AM  limited  in  space  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Untermann's  article 
entitled  A  New  Messiah  in  December  International  Socialist 
Review.    That  I  admit  that  I  know  nothing  of  SodaUsm; 
that  I  endorse  the  objection  that  Socialism  can  not  come  about 
unless  we  first  change  human  nature ;  that  I  do  not  know  what  my 
own  philosophy  is  in  regard  to  the  future  are  misunderstandings. 
See  page  279,  last  of  section  II,  and  first  of  III.,  of  my  article, 
and  chapter  XIX  of  my  book  entitled :  What  the  Socialization  of 
Humanity  Will  Accomplish.    As  to  the  style  and  logic  of  my 
book  The  Lewiston  Evening  Journal  says:    "The  Socialization 
of  Humanity  is  certainly  original,  well  and  plainly  written,  un- 
mistakable in  its  intent,  searching  in  its  analysis  of  nature,  life, 
mind  and  society."    Boston  Ideas  says:    "The  Socialization  of 
Humanity  is  a  candid,  sane  consideration  of  humanity,  a  sum- 
niing  up  of  essential  resylts,  their  causes  and  their  legitimate 
outcome — ^all  written  from  a  standpoint  so  deeply  and  so  surely 
based  that  the  book  becomes  a  thing  of  absolute  value  to  human- 
ity in  its  evolutionary  struggle  to  understand  itself,  its  origin  and 
its  future.     The  author  sees    so   much   and  so  clearly  and  ex- 
presses it  with  such  unusual  power  and  succinctness.    The  book 
is  sure  of  attention  and  appreciation  from  all  who  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  broad  conceptions  are  restful  and  nourishing." 
The  Craftsm<m  says :    "The  volume  abounds  in  definitions  mak- 
ing it  extremely  easy  to  follow  the  thought.    However  one  may 
look  upoti  its  conclusions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  logi- 
cal and  fearlessly  reached."    The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "This 
is  the  first  materialism  which  has  faced  the  religious  emotion,  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  veritable  power,  and  applied  it  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race."  The  chapter  on  "The  Supreme  Law  of  Ethics"  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  modem  thought.    As  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin is  practical,  as  a  socialist  he  is  philosophical.    It  is  the  first 
time  philosophy  and  socialism  have  joined  hands."    Mr.  Utater- 
mann  completely  misses  my  concept  of  religion  as  the  dynamic  of 
the  socialization  of  the  race.    Religion  is  a  feeling,  a  social  force ; 
the  motor  power  of  an  action,  not  an  idea  directing  it  as  "flie 
science  of  life"  would  be.     Religion  is    the  emotion  resulting 
whenever  any   race-conserving,    race-protecting,   race-perfecting 
function  is  performed,  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  sublime.    It 
has  been  due  to  almost  every  kind  of  rite,  service,  sacrifice;  but 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  highest  and  truest  religion  is  scien- 
tific morality,  that  kind  of  conduct  which  expends  all  energy 
with  perfect  economy  resulting  in  a  conscious  social  organism 
with  ^e  function  of  producing  the  perfect  iudividual. 
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is  the  sustaining  power  of  every  reformer's  life.  No  matter  how 
fierce  the  opposition,  how  ignorant  the  reception,  how  unkind  the 
treatment,  he  perseveres,  he  does  not  falter;  he  knows  no  sur- 
render, fears  no  fate,  conquers  even  death  by  living  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  race,  the  true  immorality  of  the  blest.  This  was  the 
fate  of  Buddha,  Socrates  and  Jesus,  and  the  avatars  of' to-day 
will  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Charles  Kendall  Franiclin.  . 
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Federal  Control  of  Corporations. 

Nothing  in  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  has  attracted  more 
attention,  and  rightly  so,  than  his  proposal  for  Federal  control  of  great 
industrial  corporations.  The  reformers  have  welcomed  it  as  indicating 
that  the  "big  stick"  was  at  la^t  going  to  be  used  against  the  "octopus." 
Some  of  the  organs  of  capitalism  have  also  contributed  to  this  feeling 
by  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  bad  scare  at  a  possible  "disturbance  of 
business  interests."  In  the  effort  of  the  latter  to  act  well  their  part  they 
have  even  conjured  the  old  spectre  of  "states  rights"  from  the  tomb  where 
it  has  been  resting  peacefully  for  the  last  two  score  years. 

But  are  these  expectations  and  fears  justified f  Do  the  industrial 
rulers  of  America  really  oppose  these  steps?  Is  the  fight  between  the 
trusts  and  Boosevelt  on  this  point  real  or  sham? 

On  page  797  of  the  first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  "Industrial 
Commission"  there  is  the  following  significant  question  and  answer: 

Q.  "What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  regarding  indus- 
trial combinations?  A.  First,  Federal  legislation,  under  which  corpor- 
ations may  be  created  and  regulated." 

Again,  on  page  565  we  find  the  following  testimony:  "If  you  should 
ask  me,  gentlemen,  what  legislation  can  be  imposed  to  improve  the 
present  condition,  I  answer  that  the  next  great,  and  to  my  mind  inevi- 
table step  of  progress  in  the  direction  of  our  national  development  lies 
in  the  direction  of  national  or  federal  corporations." 

And  the  men  who  gave  that  testimony  were,  respectively,  JOHN  D. 
ROCKEFELLER,  and  his  chief  attorney,  John  D.  Archbold.  This  testi- 
mony was  delivered  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Yet  we  are  now  told  that 
Koosevelt  is  frightening  the  trusts,  and  leading  the  advance  of  the 
attack  on  "frenzied  finance,"  when  he  accepts  the  recommendations  that 
Standard  Oil  expressed  a  decade  ago. 

A  look  at  the  make-up  of  the  present  federal  government  suffices 
to  allay  any  fears  that  might  be  entertained  of  strenuous  activity  against 
trusts.  Some  time  ago  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  published  a  study  of  the 
make-up  of  Congress  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  "The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  its  own  lobby.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  lobbyist  sits  in  the  Senate  with  his  state  behind  him,  or  in  the  Houses 
of  Representatives  with  his   district  and  his  senator  behind  him.     Also 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  senatorial  or  representative  lobbyist  acts 
and  speaks  for  some  great  corporation  which  is  seeking  some  vast  special 
privilege  whidi  is  antagonistic  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  which  it 
has  no  moral  right." 

In  other  words  the  United  States  has  fully  realized  tlie  condition 
described  in  the  Communist  Manifesto— "The  executive  of  the  modem 
'state  is  but  a' committee  for  managing  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 
bour^oisie."     So  much   for  the  legislative  wing. 

The  administrative  and  executive  side  but  add  new  proof  of  the  cor- 
poration character  of  our  present  government.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  Paul  Morton  whom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  just  shown 
to  be  himself  an  extensive  law  breaker.  He  is  the  direct  representative 
of  Hodcefeller  interests,  the- former  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  who  are  directing  Peabodyism  in  Colorado. 

But  the  federal  control  of  corporations  hafl  another  side.  It  takes 
those  grea^  industries  out  of  reach  of  any  popular  uprisings  so  long  as  the 
central  citadel  of  political  power  is  retained  by  plutocracy. 

This  principle  has  further  extension  than  appears  at  first  sight.  In 
these  days  of  National  and  International  markets  it  is  hard  to  name 
any  industry  which  cannot  claim  to  be  engaged  in  *  *  Interstate  Commerce. ' ' 
The  consequence  is  that  should  any  state  or  municipality  ^fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  socialists  any  step  that  it  should  take  hostile  to  property 
interests  would  be  at  once  met  with  the  claim  that  these  were  protected 
by  national  incorporation  and  control.  In  short  Eoosevelt's  trust  policy 
so  far  from  being  an  attack  upon  these  compajues  is  simply  adjusting  the 
National  government  to  correspond  to  the  industrial  situation  which  their 
existence  creates.  . 


Co-operative  Social  Study. 

Sometime  ago  a  plan  for  a  study  class  in  social  subjects  with  both 
residence  and  correspondence  work  was  suggested  in  these  columns. 
This  work  has  since  reached  the  stage  of  realization.  The  residence 
class  is  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  numerous  correspondence  students  have 
been  enrolled.  From  the  beginning  the  work  bas  been  kept  upon  as  high 
a  plane  of  scholarship  as  possible.  No  encouragement  whatever  has 
been  held  out  to  those  who  were  looking  for  a  chance  to  be  "filled  up'' 
with  ready-digested  information  to  be  disgorged  as  Socialist  speeches 
or  editorials.  But  for  those  who  really  wish  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  order  that  they  may  know  more  of  the  principles  upon  which  Social- 
ism rests  an  opportunity  has  been  created  which  should  leave  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  upon  the   American  Socialist  movement. 

Two  phases  of  study,  which  were  scarcely  anticipated  in  the  pre« 
limlnary  organization  of  the  work  bid  fair  to  be  the  most  important 
portion.  One  of  these  is  the  organization  of  classes  by  locals  and 
branches  of  the  Socialist  party  and  other  groups  of  persons  interested 
in  social  study,  who  use  the  correspondence  lessons  as  the  basis  of 
their  work.    So  many  such  classes  are  being  arranged  for  that  special 
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plans  have  been  developed  for  their  direction.  The  names  and  previous 
preparation,  as  well  as  the  leisure  for  study,  and  inclinations  of  tha 
various  members  of  the  class  are  secured,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
work  is  so  divided  that  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  the  various  mem- 
bers may  each  bring  a  separate  contribution.  It  is  hoped  that  as  this 
sort  of  class  work  increases  it  may  prove  a  valuable  method  of  at 
once  enlivening  and  arousing  interest  in  local  meetings  and  in  educating 
the  party  members  for  more  effective  work. 

Another  phase  which  is  just  now  working  itself  naturally '  out  of 
the  general  work  is  a  sort  of  a  "co-operative,  correspondence  semi- 
nary''  for  investigating  work.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Social- 
ists, already  familiar  with  methods  of  sociological  investigation  that 
if  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  such  work  could  co-operate 
in  a  systematic  organized  effort  along  definite  lines,  some  extremely 
valuable  work  could  be  done.  If  there  could  be  a  few  such  workers 
in  each  great  city  where  there  are  exceptional  library  facilities,  as  for 
example,  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  etc<,  each  one 
could,  to  some  extent,  make  use  of  the  services  of  all  the  others  upon 
occaaional  topics,  and  thus  all  the  material  upon  a  given  subject  would 
be  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  working  on  that  subject.  As  yet  few 
details  have  been  worked  out,  but  several  comrades  are  already  eo-oper- 
ating  in  an  informal  way,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  person  desiring  to  co-operate  in  such  work  with  a  view  to  formu- 
lating further  details.  > 


THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


The  anntial  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  New  York  last 
xnonth  seems  to  have  been  an  anti-Socialist  talkfest  and  capital-and-labor 
harmony  pkMderei  for  fair.    Labor  wa^  very  much  in  evidence,  as  Gompers 
presided,  and  ''Sissy"  £asley/in  making  his  report,  took  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  having  "smashed  socialism"  once  more  at 
San  Francisco,  whereupon  the  fat  men  made  famous  by  Cartoonist  Opper 
applauded  and  looked  pleased.    Owing  to  ill  health  Carnegie  was  unable  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Civic  Federation,  whereupon  Mr.  August  Bel- 
mont,  American  agent  of  the  Bothschilds,  presiding  genius  of  the  New  York 
street  railway  monopoly,  and  so  forth,  was  selected  to  fill  the  position, 
•  which  means  that  ''Sissy"  Basley's  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  wlU  be  as- 
sured.   Carnegie  and  Boosevelt  sent  long  letters  which  were  read  at  the 
banquet,  and  both  gushed  over  the  workingman  whose  undying  friend  they 
were,  even  though  the  men  are  still  on  strike  against  reductions  ranging 
from  25  to  71  per  cent  in  the  miUs  at  Youngstown  and  Girard,  O.,  and  even 
though  the  open  shop  crusade  is  still  in  progress  in  Washington,  where  Boose* 
▼elt  dismissed  Presidents   Keller  and   Cunningham,   of  the  two   national 
branches  of  letter  carriers  because  they  were  endeavoring  to  secure  from 
Congress  higher  wages  and  better  treatment  for    the    men.    Marcus    M. 
Marks,  who  led  the  fight  for  the  open  shop  against  the  garment  work- 
ers and  put  the  latter  to  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  untold  suf- 
fering; Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  contractors 
who  have  fought  the  unions  for  several  years  with  lockouts  and  dual  or- 
ganizations of  scabs;  H.  H.  Vreeland,  who  has  a  record  as  a  union-smasher; 
Qeorge  A.  FuUer,  whose  crowd  is  conspiring  at  this  moment  to  destroy  the 
bridge  and  structural  iron  workers'  organization,  and  many  other  capital- 
ists smiled  sweetly  upon  the  labor  ofBjcials  who  were  present  at  the  feed. 
Gompers,  still  fresh  from  San  Francisco,  where  he  smashed  the  Socialists 
for  the  forty-eleventh  time  and  told  them  he  would  give  no  quarter  and 
ask  for  none,  simply  outdid  himself  to  assure  the  capitalist  brethren  that 
they  (the  capitalists)  were  not  the  monsters  they  had  been  accused  of  be- 
ing, and  that  the  Civic  Federation  was  doing  much  to  destroy  the  enmity 
and  hate  that  had  existed  between  labor  and  capital.    New  York  dailies 
report  that  a  number  of  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  similar  vein,  and 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  harmonious  views  expressed 
by  the  capitalists  and  labor  men  present.    From  all  accounts  Gomi>ers  lost 
his  head  completely  in  the  dizzy  whirl  with  plutocracy.    It  appears  that 
the  convention  decided  to  establish  a  "department  of  industrial  econom- 
ics^" and  what  does  Gompers  do  but  make  a  motion  that  President  Eliot^ 
of  Harvard  University,  act  as  chairman  of  the  bureau,  with  power  to  select 
fifteen  members  to  constitute  the  department!     Eliot  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  this  country  has  thrown  the  cloak  of  respectability  upon  the 
scab,  tiie  traitor  to  his  class;  Eliot,  the  man  who  was  denounced  in  bitterest 
terms  by  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  this  Eliot  whose 
proUfie  pen  produces  arguments  for  the  open  shop  by  the  yard,  is  nom- 
iiAtod  I7  BumMl  Ooapsn^  j^nMwt  of  Iba  Ammktai  Federatioiii  of  Ia« 
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bor^  as  tho  person  to  grind  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  economics  that  are  to 
be  fed  to  the  working  people  of  this  country — economics  that  will  no  doubt 
reassure  many  unthinking  workingmen  that  it  is  heroic  to  scab  and  that 
an  open  shop  is  a  paradise  on  earth !  And,  mind  you,  this  is  the  Gompers 
who  says  Socialists  are  union-smashers  because  they  dare  to  eriticifle  his 
publio  acts!  Just  what  the  man  will  do  next  is  difficult  to  predict — ^prob- 
ably ho  will  appoint  Parry  a  general  organizer;  there's  no  tdling.  Owing 
to  his  annual  re-election  at  Federation  conventions,  Grompers  has  beeome 
so  inflated  with  his  own  power  and  importance  that  he  imagines  that  any- 
thing and  everything  he  does  is  right  and  will  be  backed  up  by  his  con- 
stituents. And  I  can 't  say  that  I  have  much  sympathy  to  waste  upon  those 
unionists  who  are  growling  now  because  he  is  "rubbing  it  in."  Let  them 
continue  to  worship  their  little  tin  god;  they  ooight  to  elect  him  president 
for  life  and  make  hlin  a  law  unto  himself.  The  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  militancy  of  the  trade 
unions  and  enervating  the  labor  movement.  I  made  that  claim  before,  re- 
peat it  now,  and — well,  wait  and  see,  and  read  the  signs. 

Last  fall  Debs  addressed  a  meeting  in  Fanenil  Hall,  Boston,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  labor  leaders  who  were 
raising  a  great  hullaballoo  for  Douglas,  the  shoe  man,  for  governor  were 
committing  treason  to  working  class  interests.  Debs  was  roundly  de- 
nounced by  the  "labor  leaders"  who  are  always  on  the  alert  "to  keep  pol- 
itics out  of  the  union,"  especially  if  it  be  of  the  labor  brand,  and  who 
dragged  capitalistic  politics  into  the  unions  and  the  unions  into  capitaHa- 
tie  politics  in  the  most  riotous  fashion.  Douglas  was  elected,  and  forth- 
with it  was  gladly  acclaimed  throughout  the  land  that  "labor  did  it."  I 
recall  that  at  the  San  Francisco  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  some  of  the 
New  E'ngland  delegates  swelled  up  like  toads  as  they  recounted  how  "prac- 
tical" politics  had  been  played  in  Massachusetts,  and  how  "labor's 
friend,"  Douglas,  was  going  to  do  thinffs  to  the  capitalists  who  didn't 
behave  themselves.  To  hear  some  of  them  cnatter  away,  with  a  self-satisfied 
and  a  blissful  air,  one  would  almost  have  imagined  that  the  millennium 
was  going  to  be  turned  loose  on  Beacon  Hill  alonff  about  New  Year's. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  old  story  again,  and  that  some  of  our  emi- 
nent leaders,  alleged,  were  dwelling  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It  came  to  pass 
that  another  "lal>or's  friend,"  Mr.  A.  Belmont,  who  was  recently  elected 
as  president  of  the  National  Cvfio  Federation,  owns  the  New  York  Times, 
which  is  likewise  an  organ  of  the  open  shop  fanatics.  Belmont's  paper 
dispatlched  an  interviewer  to  Douglas,  who  propounded  this  qu^ry  regard- 
ing the  cause  of  his  election:  "Doesn't  every  one  think  it  was  the  labor 
vote  did  itt"    This  is  what  Douglas  is  Quoted  as  replying:     It  is  rich: 

''Yes,  they  do.  That  is  the  incomprenensible  part  of  it.  But  it  is  a 
wrong  idea;  entirely  wronff.  The  fact  la  that  it  was  the  solid  business 
interests  of  the  state  that  elected  me.  Of  course,  I  got  the  labor  vote,  too, 
but  without  the  moneyed  interests  I  couldn't  have  carried  the  state.  You 
see,  I  am  a  conservative  business  man.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  a  bank 
president  myself,  and  as  such  I  am  bound  to  be  conservative.  Now,  the 
labor  vote  is  aU  right  to  talk  about,  but  there  really  isn't  any  such  thing 
as  a  labor  vote.  I  was  elected  on  the  stand  I  take  on  the  tariff  question 
and  as  a  supporter  of  Canadian  reciprocity.  I  am  a  conservative,  even 
though  I  have  always  been  a  consistent  friend  of  labor.  I  have  worked 
to  secure  for  New  England  the  markets  that  are  hers  by  natural  right 
Under  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  we  manufacturers  can  buy  our 
goods  cheaper.  I  can  buy  my  raw  leather  cheaper,  and  consequently  I 
can  sell  my  shoes  cheaper.  Understand,  now,  that  I  am  the  friend  of  labor. 
I  have  always  shown  myself  to  be  such.  Only  it  is  a  most  mistaken  idea 
to  say  that  labor  elected  me." 

But  this  repudiation  of  the  labor  leaders^  etc.,  ungrateful  though  it 
may  be,  has  a  sequeL    Douglas  had  to  have  an  adjutant-general  to  eoio- 
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mand  Mb  state  militia  and  strut  about  in  gorgeous  uniforms  on  holidays. 
No  obeeore  militiaman  without  a  rscord  would  do  for  "3.50."  He  had  to 
have  the  real  thing,  and  suddenly  startled  the  labor  class  with  the  an- 
nounoement  that  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  had  been  selected  for  the  posi- 
tion. Miles  is  on  the  pension  roll,  but  l^osevelt,  realizing  that  he  is  a 
thrifty  old  warrior  who  has  served  the  corporations  well,  gave  him  per- 
misaion  to  accept  a  second  job.  The  MassaehusettsK  unionists — except 
those  who  are  too  slavish  or  have  their  price — say  tiiat  it  was  Gen.  Milesl 
ifho  was  sent  to  Chicago  by  Grover  Cleveland,  in  the  great  railway  strike 
of  1894,  as  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  "to  preserve  order," 
and  who,  after  being  on  the  ground  a  few  days,  sent  to  Washington  his 
famous  telegram  declaring  that  "we  have  broken  the  backbone  of  the 
strike,"  which  demonstrated  the  fact,  as  well  as  did  a  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence collected,  subsequently,  that  "law  and  order"  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration and  that  the  corporations  were  to  be  assisted  in  destroying  the 
strike  and  smashing  the  unions. 

While,  of  course,  Miles  took  his  orders  from  Cleveland,  it  was  really 
Mr.  Bichard  Olney  who  issued  the  commands,  and  Miles  was  a  pliant  tool 
and  exceeded  his  anthority,  as  did  his  law-breaking  superiors.  This  same 
Richard  Olney  heads  the  moneyed  interests  of  Massachusetts  and  is  the 
I>Bmocratic  boss  in  that  state.  It  is  the  Olney  crowd  to  whom  Douglas  is 
subservient,  and  they  put  up  the  money  in  the  campaign  and  dictated  the 
appointment  of  their  creature,  Miles.  That  is  why  Douglas  admits  that 
it  was  the  "moneyed  interests"  who  elected  him.  The  "labor  victory" 
in  Massachusette  was  one  of  the  greatest  fakes  that  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated upon  the  working  class.  Whether  any  of  the  labor  politicians 
will  be  rewarded  with  jol»  cleaning  cuspidors  or  inspecting  sidewalks,  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

Meantime,  while  all  this  industrial  and  political  jugglery  Is  teking 
place  there  isn't  the  slightest  lessening  of  the  class  struggle  perceptible. 
Strikes  and  boycotte  are  on  and  more  are  anticipated,  court  injunctions  are 
issued,  damage  suits  are  filed,  labor  laws  are  annulled,  and  the  open  shop 
crusade  conf rente  nearly  every  trade.    Just  a  couple  of  samples: 

Another  heavy  damage  suit  has  been  filed  against  the  miners.  Some 
time  ago  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.,  of  Colorado,  brought  suit  for  $85,000,  which 
case  is  still  pending.  Now  the  same  corporation  has  begun  another  action 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  twelve  national  and  local  ofiicials 
for  $491,000  damages,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  .the  company 
during  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners.  No  doubt  the  plans  of  the  British 
mine  operators  and  their  lawyers  will  be  closely  followed  here.  Still  sev- 
eral of  the  miners'  delegates  at  San  Francisco  voted  against  opening  the 
doors  of  the  unions  to  economic  discussions  in  order  that  the  members 
might  be  enlightened  regarding  the  true  situation  of  affairs. 

Again:  3%e  highest  court  of  New  York  Stete  has  followed  the  lead 
of  lower  courts  in  Dlinols,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  other  stetes,  by  deciding 
that  contracte  by  which  employers  agree  to  employ  only  union  working- 
men  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  ami  that  an  employer  who  has  signed 
such  a  contract  has  a  right  to  break  it,  and  a  forfeit  or  penalty  to  which 
he  has  agreed  cannot  he  collected  by  the  union.  In  other  words,  it  is 
illegal  for  any  employer  to  sign  an  agreement  to  operate  a  closed  shop. 
Shops  must  remain  open  or  non-union. 

Maybe  the  conservatives  will  declare  that  the  Socialists  are  pleased  be- 
cause of  this  capitalistic  aggression.  Whether  they  are  or  not  does  not 
change  the  condition.  The  Socialists  do  not  hobnob  with  and  are  not  in 
the  confidence  of  the  -capitelists.  The  conservatives  are  in  cahoots  with  the 
plutes.  Why  don't  they  abolish  the  class  struggle,  or  evolution  or  grarita- 
tion  or  somethingt 
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Russia. 

The  press  has  been  full  of  stories  o£  uprisings  by  the  workljig  class  of 
Bussia  during  the  past  mouth.  It  is  very  evident  that  unless  all  signs 
fail  that  there  is  something  doing  of  great  significance.  The  Bnssiaii 
autocracy  is  endangered  much  more  by  socialism  at  home  than  by  the 
Japanese  abroad.  ^  ^ 

The  following  news  and  comment  from  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts  shows 
how  the  forces  of  revolution  are  consolidating  and  the  lines  on  which  they 
propose  to  move. 

'^In  a  western  European  city,  which  cannot  be  named  just  at  present, 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  and  opposition  parties 
of  Bussia  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  brought  about  through  the 
initiatiye  of  the  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Besistcmce.  Eighteen  Bassian 
party  organizations  were  invited  to  take  part*  Eight  of  these  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  including  the  Rnsaian  Socialist  Revolutionist,  the  Pol- 
ish Socialist  Party,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Lithuania,  the  Armeni-. 
an  Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Polish  "National  League  and  the  Union  of 
SodaXist  Party,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Lithuaniti,  the  Armenian 
Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Polish  Natioruil  League  and  the  Union  of 
Russian  Constitutional  Democrats,  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  conference: 

In  consideration: 

First,  that  absolutism  stands  as  the  foremost  obstacle  to  all  advance 
and  to  the  welfare  of  tiie  Bussian  people  and  all  other  nationalities  op- 
pressed by  the  government  of  the  Czar;  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
civilisEation  it  is  an  absurd  and  injurious  anachronism. 

Second,  that  the  battle  against  this  system  can  be  conducted  with  more 
strength  and  greater  results  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached  concerning 
the  action  of  the  different  Bussian  and  non-Bussian  opposition  and  rev- 
olutionary parties. 

Third,  tnat  the  present  moment  is  especially  favorable  for  an  agree- 
ment concerning  the  action  of  all  these  parties  against  absolutism,  which 
is  now  discredited  and  exhausted  through  the  frightful  results  of  the  war 
to  which  its  reckless  policy  has  led  it.  Therefore  the  representatives  of 
the  above  parties^  assembled  in  convention,  unanimously  agree  upon  the 
following  resolutions: 

Without  in  any  way  giving  up  their  special  programs  or  their  tactical 
methods,  all  these  parties  declare  themselves  as  standing  for  the  follow- 
ing principles  and  demands: 

First,  abolition  of  absolutism  and  repeal  of  all  measures  directed 
against  the  oppression  of  Finland. 

Second,  substitution  of  absolutism  by  a  democratic  system  founded 
upon  universal  suffrage. 

Third,  right  of  the  various  nationalities  to  free  development,  and  the 
insuring  of  this  freedom  through  legislation.    Abolition  of  the  oppressive 
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iiMaaares  of  the  govemment  which  have  been  directed  agamet  the  Tarioui 
nationalitiee. 

In  the  name  of  theee  prindplee  and  these  fundamental  demande  the 
parties  represented  at  the  conference  dedare  that  their  efforts  shall  be 
united  toward  this  end.  In  order  to  hasten  the  nnavoidable  oTerthrow 
of  abeolutLsm  which  con^rtdtates  a  hindrance  to  aU  tibese  parties  in  tbe 
further  development  of  their  y&rious  objects. 

Among  the  parties  which  did  not  attend  the  conference  was  the  Sooidl 
Democratic  Party  of  EuMia,  the  Jewish  Laibor  League,  and  tiie  Soddl 
Democratic  Tarty  of  Poland, 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  reasons  why  these  parties  remained 
away  from  the  conference,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
conoitions  demand  the  union  of  all  forces  in  Bussia  opposed  to  abedlutiBm. 
"We  suppose  that  our  brother  party  was  influenced  by  the  fear  that  any 
arrangement  with  bourgeois  radical  circles  must  be  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  concessions  to  its  hesitancy  .  and  half -heartedness.  Nevertheless  the 
present  moment  in  Bussia  appears  to  us  as  decidedly  the  most  favorable 
for  the  £t<Mum  Social  Democracy  to  step  forward  in  co-operation  with 
all  revolutionary  and  opposition  elements  and  become  the  leader  of  Russian 
progressive  forces.  That  the  bourgeois  opposition  recognizes  its  dependence 
on  the  socialist  party  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  their  demands — apolitical 
equality  of  all  citizens,  freedom  Of  assemblage  and  organization,  etc. — 
are  taken  from  the  program  of  thei  socialist  party.  Through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  socialist  youths  and  the  proletariat  the  Bussian  bourgeois 
democracy  must  continually  be  pressed  more  and  more  to  the  left,  since 
otherwise  it  is  threatened  with  the  danger  of  being  crushed  between  the 
reaction  and  the  radical  forces  and  being  driven  back  into  its  previous 
complete  political  insigniflcance.  If,  however,  our  brother  parties  are  to 
play  any  significant  role  upon  the  political  battle  field  they  must  imme- 
diately arrange  for  complete  unity  among  themeelves.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  now  time  for  a  formal  amalgamation 
of  the  social  democratic  parties,  but  we  know  that  this  desire  exists  in 
the  ranks  of  these  parties.  We  hope  that  the  newd  of  a  formal  unity 
into  a  compact  par^  of  all  social  democratic  organizations  need  not  be 
long  awaited.  Such  a  consolidation,  combined  wiSi  co-operation  with  the 
socialistic,  democratic,  nationalistic  organizations,  would  create  a  power 
which  with  skillful  utilization  of  the  present  extraordinary  situation  would 
conquer  freedom  for  Russia." 


Japan. 

The  Japan  socialists  are  undergoing  a  very  severe  persecution.  On 
November  2  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  socialist  meeting  in  the 
T.  M.  G.  A.  hall  at  Tokio.  There  were  over  1,000  in  the  audience  when 
the  speaking  began.  The  first  three  speakers  were  stopped  by  the  police 
officials  who  were  present,  and  the  meeting  ordered  Xo  disperse.  The 
audience  refused  lo  do  this,  whereupon  the  police  official  attempted  to  talk 
to  the  meeting,  but  his  voice  was  at  once  drowned  by  the  shouts  and 
stamping  of  the  audience.  Fifty  more  officers  were  then  brought  in,  and 
the  audience  still  refusing  to  disperse,  a  policeman  dragged  Comrade 
Sakai,  one  of  the  speakers,  off  the  platform.  At  this  the  audience  rushed 
upon  the  policeman,  and  knocking  him  down  trampled  him  under  foot. 
The  socialists  who  were  present  did  their  beet  to  prevent  this  action, 
bat  in  vain. 

The  issue  of  Keimin  Bhimhwi  for  November  6  was  suppressed  with- 
out any  particular  reason  being  assigned.  The  issue  of  November  20, 
in  which  this  news  appears,  contains  the  fuU  text  of  the  communist  mani- 
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festo  in  Japanese.    A  later  issue  of  the  paper,  however,  informs  oa  that 
this  number  was  not  allowed  to  circulate  in  Japan. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  garden  party  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Heimin  Shimhw^ 
but  this  was  also  dispersed  by  the  police  just  at  &e  moment  when  those 
present  were  to  have  had  their  photographs  taken.  The  editors  of  the 
paper,  Comrades  Kotoku  and  Nishikawa,  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
five  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  50  yen.  Moreover,  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  discontinue  publication.  This  will  probably  cut  off  our  knowl- 
edge  from  there,  except  as  we  can  secure  it  by  correspondence.  But  we 
shall  at  once  take^  steps  to  communicate  with  tfapanese  socialists  in  order 
to  learn  the  outcome  of  events  there. 


Poland. 

The  convention  of  the  Polish  Social  Democracy,  held  at  Cracow  Novem- 
ber 13,  was  principally  significant  as  indicating  the  general  trend  toward 
unity  that  seems  to  be  sweeping  through  the  international  socialist  move- 
ment. There  were  two  principal  socialist  parties  in  Poland  divided  accord- 
ing as  to  whether  they  owed  allegiance  to  Austria  or  Russia.  There  was 
also  a  small  organization  of  which  Rosa  Luxemburg  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  member.  By  a  vote  of  52  to  26  a  resolution  of  union  of  all 
these  parties  was  carried,  while  a  resolution  for  the  union  of  those  of 
Russian  Poland  alone  was  adopted  unanihiously. 

A  second  question  closely  aUied  to  the  first  was  that  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  comrades.  According  to  the  Arheiter  Zeitung,  of  Vienna, 
a  few  young  Jewish  party  members,  mainly  students,  under  the  influence 
of  ike  Universal  Jewish  Labor  League  of  Russia,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bund,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  National  Jewish  Organization.  This 
organization  had  been  a  cause  of  continual  friction  within  the  party,  and  at 
this  Convention  it  was  determined  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  amalgamate 
it  with  the  party.  Comrade  Daszynski  pointed  out  that  of  all  nations,  there 
waa  the  least  reason  for  the  Jews  to  maintain  an  independent  organiza- 
tion. He  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  Comrade  Feigcnbaum  of 
New  York  to  the  effect  that  the  Jewish  jargon  and  so-called  literature  was 
not  worthy  of  preservation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  survival  of  the 
compulsory  Ghetto  days,  and  that  in  America  the  second  generation  of  Jews 
no  longer  understood  the  jargon.  By  a  vote  of  64  to  15  the  separate 
organization  of  the  Jews  was  condemned,  although  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Gumplowicz,  the  well  known  political  economist,  a  separate  Jewish  agitation 
committee,  subordinate  to  the  existing  party  officials,  was  created  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 


Germany. 

The  Imperial  Anti-Social  Democratic  Association  has  once  more  come 
to  life,  says  the  Berliner  NeueMe  Nachrichten.  Its  principal  official,  who 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  his  general  activity  to  the  well  known  Mr. 
Parry,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  organizing  local  associations  which  again 
remind  us  of  our  familiar  Citizens'  Alliances.  German  Socialists*  how- 
ever, treat  him  as  very  much  of  a  joke  and  calculate,  much  like  the 
comrades  in  this  couLtry,  on  how  many  votes  his  activity  will  make  for 
their  movement. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Prussia  and  indeed  throughout  Ger- 
many is  just  now   engaged  in  the  discussion  of  ,the  school  question.     A 
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Convention  of  the  Prussian  Social  Democracy  \ras  held  on  the  28th  to  30th 
of  November  and  one  of  the  principal  subjects  to  be  discussed  was  the 
school  question.  Der  Tag  and  Get  mania,  both  capitalist  papers,  published 
in  Berlin  are  very  angry  at  the  assumption  that  the  Socialists  are  to 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  schools.  The  primary  effort  of  the  Social- 
ists is  directed  toward  the  complete  separation  of  School  tind  Church  and 
the  removal  of  the  scholars  from  the  clerical  influence.  They  also  de- 
mand  greater  freedom  in  education  and  some  other  important  reforms. 
The  Social  Democratic  women,  at  a  recent  meeting  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, took  up  the  question  and  prepared  for  greater  activity  along  the 
line  of  school  reform.  Die  Tost,  also  of  Berlin,  has  a  small  epasm  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Teachers'  Organization  of  Berlin  published  its 
official  announcements  only  in  the  Vorwarts  and  demands  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  account  for  this  "peculiar  sympathy  for  the  Social  Democ- 
racy on  the  part  of  Berlin  teachers." 

Edward  Bernstein,  in  the  Neue  Montagahlatt,  which  he  established  some  ' 
months  ago  in  Berlin  to  preach  revisionism,  has  simply  proved  a  source  of 
disorder  and  disorganization.  Many  demands  have  been  made  upon  the 
party  management  of  Berlin  to  call  for  a  boycott  on  the  paper.  The 
Leipeiger  Volksgeiiung,  however,  thinks  that  the  Berlin  comrades  will  soon 
grow  tired  ' '  of  this  factional,  scandal-mongering  press  and  that  within  a 
short  time  the  Neue  Montagshlait  will  cease  to  appear." 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  Leipsfiger  Volkshlatt  comes  with  the  news  that 
the  paper  has  already  suspended  publication. 


France. 

The  unity  movement  in  France  continues  to  progress.     Le  Petite  Be- 
publique  has  recently  been  conducting  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  unity 

(and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  representatives  of  all  parties  have  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  unity.  The  Allemanists  have  recently  decided, 
through  a  referendum,  to  take  part  in  the  Unity  Conference.  Meanwhile, 
Jauree  has  succeeded  in  making  an  international  spectacle  of  himself  by 
engaging  in  one  of  the  opera  houffe  duels  for  which  France  has  become 
80  notorious.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  no  one  was  hurt,  and  that 
the  only  injury  done  was  to  the  cause  of  Socialism. 


England. 

The  unemployed  problem  continues  to  become  ever  more  urgent.  Pro- 
cessions of  ihe  out-of-works  are  now  marching  in  many  of  the  cities. 
Soup-houses,  relief  lists  and  other  charity  methods  are  being  organized. 
The  socialists  are  everywhere  demanding  a  special  session  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  this  subject  and  are  organizing  meetings  and  circulating  peti- 
tions to  that  end,  all  of  which  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  socialist 
propaganda.  Keir  Hardie  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Unem- 
ployed Problem,''  which  makes  several  proposals  for  immediate  action. 
He  would  shorten  the  hours  of  municipal  employes  everywhere  to  at  least 
eight,  which  would  provide  for  a  considerable  nnznber  now  idle.  He  also 
suggests  several  lines  in  which  the  unemployed  could  be  put  to  work  pro- 
ductively, both  for  the  present  emergency  and  permanently,  and  outlines 
the  administrative  machinery  necessary  for  such  steps.  The  pamphlet  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  socialist  literature  on  this  subject. 


Mass  and  Class,  a  sturvey  of  social  divisicnti  by  W.  /.  Ghent.  The 
MaemiUan  Company,    Cloth,  260  pp,    $1.25. 

Such  a  book  has  double  interest  just  at  this  time,  when  Bernard  Shaw, 
Keir  Hardie  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  opportunist  wing  of  Bnglish 
socialism  are  attempting  to  relegate  the  class  struggle  to  the  philoflophie 
scrap  pile.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  even  our  opponents  are  obliged 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  class  struggle  as  an  interpretation  of  tem- 
porary society.  Such  a  work  as  this,  however,  is  sach  an  important  con- 
tribution to  socialist  philosophy  that  it  would  be  of  value  even  if  it  came 
at  a  less  opportune  time.  In  hist  opening  sentence  the  author  tells  us  that 
<<  History,  which  once  was  the  record  of  little  more  than  the  doiaga  and 
sayings  of  warriors  and  kings,  comes  now  to  be  the  record  of  tmnian 
Bode^.*'  He  accepts  and  explains  the  economic  interpretation  of  histoiy 
in  an  exceptionally  clear  and  striking  manner.  With  reference  to  the 
influence  of  idealistic  or  spiritual  forces  he  brings  up  once  more  the  well- 
known  modifying  quotationi  of  Engels  and  points  out  "that  there  are  two 
pertinent  facts  not  to  be  lost  to  view.  First,  that  all  of  our  idealistic  or 
spiritual  conceptions  (apart  from  conoeptiona  of  the  supernatural)  have 
their  origin  in  past  or  present  social  needs,  and  these  in  turn  have  their 
base  in  economic  needs,  and,  second,  ,that  everywhere  and  always  the 
economic  environment  limits  the  range  and  effect  of  spiritual  forces.'' 

He  does  not  seem  to  see,  however,  the  full  force  of  his  first  considera- 
tion in  that  it  absolutely  does  away  with  the  need  of  consideration  of 
idealistic  motives,  as  such,  since  they  become  simply  creations  of  past 
economic  conditions,  and  therefore  economic  conditions  past  and  present 
account  for  all. 

''It  is  a  part  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  histozy  to  hold  that 
since  the  dissolution  of  primitive  tribal  eociel^,  social  processes  have  in- 
evitably grouped  men  in  economic  classes.  An  economic  cl|isd  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  persons  whose  occupation  has  the  same  bearing  on  the  supply  of 
tilings  wanted  by  mankind,  and  who  in  that  occupation  sustain  the  same 
relation  toward  other  persons.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  aggregate  of 
persons  whose  specific  economic  functions  and  interests  are  similar,  and 
who,  therefore,  bear  a  common  relation  to  the  prevailing  economic  syatenL 

*'Out  of  class  interest  and  function  developed  class  instinct 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  because  men  developed  class  in- 
stinct and  class  feeling  they  necessarily  developed  class  conscioumieBs. 
The  latter  requires  a  much  longer  and  more  intelligent  evolution.'' 

In  his  analysis  of  classes  and  class  functions  he  admits  at  the  begin- 
ning! that  ''no  analvsis  of  class  divisiohs  can  be  entirely  satisfactory." 
He  recognlMS  that  the  "test  of  relative  income  fails  utterly  to  fundi^  a 

standard  for  distinguishing  classes It  is  the  TLlfferenee  in 

methods  of  making  a  lining  that  divides  the  mass  into  economic  see* 
tions."  On  this  basis,  he  fliuis  six  economic  classes  in  our  present  soeiefy. 
"The  first,  the  most  numerous  and  most  important  class,  is  that  of  tiie 
proletariat,  or  wage-earning  producers.  Class  two  comprises  the  self- 
employing  prodncers.     These  are  in  the  main  land-holding  ftanera  uA 
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handicraftsmen.  This  class  from  its  very  nature  has  contradictory  in- 
stincts and  impulses.  Class  thre<^  comprise  social  servants,  such  persons 
as  educators^  cleirgymen^  physicians,  artists,  writers  and  the  employes  of 
public  institutioiis.  The  moral  pressure  exerted  upon  this  cla^  by  the 
dominating  class  is  constant  and  severe;  and  the  tendency  of  all  moral 
weaklings  within  it  is  to  conform  to  what  is  expected  from  above.  Class 
four  comprises  the  traders^  divided  into  two  sub-classes:  a,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  conunodities;  6,  financiers.  Class  five  comprises  the 
idle  capitalists.  Class  six  compriseu  the  retainers,  those  various  sorts  of 
persons  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  traders  and  capitalists,  and 
Vv'hose  occupations  consist  in  contributing  to  their  comfort  or  interest. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  this  classification,  and  to  claim  that,  after 
all,  when  discussing  economic  interests,  there  are  only  two  essential  classes, 
and  that  all  that  Mr.  Ghent  has  done  is  to  subdivide  these  classes 
and  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  stopping  the  sub-division  where 
he  did,  once  it  was  begun. 

In  the  discussion  of  class  ethics  he  gives  us  an  excellent  study  of  the 
growth  of  ethical  ideas  under  the  influence  of  economic  interests,  and  how 
dififerent  interests  created  different  ideas  in  the  various  dasses.  '^The 
beliefs  which  a  class  holds  as  a  result  of  its  economic  relations  are  gen- 
eraJly  sincere  beliefs  and  are  held  in  the  mind  unconscious  of  their  de- 
termining cause.''  As  a  result,  class  three,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dominant  class.  Therefore:  ^'In  this 
day  one  m&y  inerrantly  prophesy  what  theme  will  next  be  beard  dominant 
in  the  chorua  arising  fronot  pulpit,  chair  and  sanctum,  by  learning  what 
thing  it  is  that  the  trading  class  next  demands  for  the  protection  or 
fostering  of  its  interests.  The  righteousness  of  the  open  shop,  the  in- 
justice of  a  restricted  output,  the  criminal  imposture  of  the  union  label, 
the  moral  heroism  of  the  '  scab, '  though  occasionally  voiced  by  some  of  the 
more  pronounced  retainers,  were  unapprehended  concepts  to  the  average 
publicist  until  recently  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
lawlessness  of  capital  in  every  phase  of  its  activity,  the  particular  law- 
lessness and  brutality?  now  prevalent  in  Colorado,  are  clothed  in  an  im- 
penetrable veil  to  the  eyes  of  the  'safe'  preacher,  the  'conservative'  econ- 
omist, and  the  'sane'  press-writer;  but  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  law 
by  striking  workmen  is  seen  by  them  as  with  an  X-ray. ' ' 

Among  producers  two  fundamental  moral  convictions  have  arisen  and 
gained  general  acceptance,  they  are  the  "ethio  of  usefulness"  and  the 
*'ethio  of  fellowship."  There  are  few  stronger  chapters  in  the  literature 
of  socialism  than  the  one  in  which  he  elaborates  this  position  showing  how 
this  ethic  has  acted  and  re-acted  upon  the  working  class  and  the  attitude 
taken  toward  it  by  the  ruling  class. 

The  "Ethics  of  the  Tracer"  is  also  a  keen  analysis  of  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  which  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  production 
for  the  market. 

The  chapters  on  "The  Beign  of  Graft,"  while  a  mine  of  information 
for  socialist  readers,  containa  but  little  that  is  fundamental  and  new,  and 
is  marred  somewhat  by  a  straining  after  phraseology  in  his  use  of  the 
word  "graft" 

His  final  chapter,  however,  on  the  "Failure  of  the  Trading  Class" 
would  make  a  splendid  propaganda  pamphlet.  "Traders  are  now  and 
have  been  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  rulers  of  the  civilized 
world«"  Yet  these  rulers  are  showing  a  most  hopeless  incapacity  in  all 
of  the  fields  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  fit.  They  are 
wasting  the  human  and  natural  productive  resources  with  criminal  lavish- 
ness,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  maintain  further  any  of  the  forces  that 
work  for  social  weU  being.  "Whatever  their  individual  virtues  or  defects 
may  be,  the  traders  as  a  class  have  failed  dismally  in  admimstering  the 
world's  affairs.  And  so  obvious  to  great  numbers  of  men  is  this  failure, 
and  10  intolerable  is  the  burden  wMeb  it  entails,  that  now:  an  opposiag 
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class,  ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  ever  attaining  to  a  clearer  con- 
sciousness of  its  mission,  threatens  the  traders'  dominance.  A  class  it 
has  been  termed^  but  it  is  something  more  than  a  class.  It  is  a  union  of 
all  men  whom  the  burden  and  pressure  of  the  trading  class  rSgime  force 
to  like  action  in  the  assertion  of  their  economic  claims,  and  in  whom  is 
awakened  a  common  hope  of  a  reorganization  of  society  and  a  determina- 
tion to  achieve  it.  At  its  centre  is  the  class  of  wage-earning  prpducers; 
and  it  is  flanked  by  other  producers;  by  such  social  servants  as  have  risen 
above  the  retainer  mind;  by  such  of  the  petty  manufacturers  and  dealers 
as  see  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  regime  an  approaching  ruin  of 
their  livelihoods;  by  men  of  whatever  class  in  whom  the  love  of  usefulness, 
or  the  love  of  fellowship,  or  the  passion  for  social  justice  is  intrinsically 
stronger  than  the  love  of  profit  or  of  individual  advantage.  It  is  the  Social- 
minded  Mass  arraying  itself  against  the  unsocial-minded  classes. 

This' work  is  a  long  stride  in  advance  over  the  author's  "Benevolent 
Feudalism."  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  also  taken  a  decisive  per- 
sonal step  and  united  with  the  socialist  party.  This  book  for  many  years 
to  come  must  stand  as  one  of  the  bool^  which  it  is  necessary  for  every 
well  informed  American  socialist  at  least  to  read. 

Fabhington.  By  Clarence  8.  Barrow.  A.  C.  McClurg  4'  Company. 
Cloth,  277  pp.    $1.50. 

The  reader  who  hopes  to  find  in  this  book  any  exposition  of  Mr. 
Barrow's  philosophy  will  be  disappointed.  The  work  is  a  charmingly 
written  series  of  semi-biographical  sketches.  To  be  sure  there  runs  all 
through  it  touches  of  his  peculiar  philosophy,  as,  for  example,  where  he 
opposes  punishments,  and  in  his  remarks  on  school  friendships,  the  nature 
of  work,  X  and  on  the  unreasonableness  of  keeping  the  best  things  to  the 
last,  as  in  the  eating  of  pie. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  aa  a  literary  work  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word  that  it  must  be  considered  rather  than  for  any  social  theories  it 
contains.  As  such,  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
charmingly  entertaining  things  that  has  come  within  our  knowledge  for  a 
long  while.    Simply  idyllic  in  its  character,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. 

Born  Again:  A  Kovel.  By  Alfred  William  Lawaon.  New  York-. 
Wox,  Conrad  Company.    Cloth,  75c. 

This  is  a  crude,  amateurish  story  of  theosophy,  vegetarianism  tran- 
scendental ethics  and  a  vague  utopianism.  It  has  been  widely  heralded  as 
a  socialist  story,  but  it  has  nothing  in  particular  to^  do  with  the  interna- 
tional socialist  movement.  A  single  sentence  from  the  book  will  illustrate 
the  author's  position.  "It  is  within  the  power  of  mankind  to  perfect 
itself,  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  unselfish  efforts  of 
the  whole  people."  For  Mr.  Lawson,  the  works  of  Marx,  Bng^  and 
Labriola  have  been  written  in  vain. 


Tbe  Finances  of  Our  Socialist  Co-operatiye  PoblifOilng  House. 

Tn  June,  1904,  the  manager  of  the  publishing  house  offered  to  the 
other  stockholders  that  he  would  out  of  the  balance  due  him  from  the 
company  duplicate  each  and  ever>'  contribution  made  by  other  stockholders 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  publishing  house  on  a  cash  basis.  Reports 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  the  Review  of  the  progress  made 
from  month  to  month  in  clearing  off  the  debt.  The  figures  for  December 
are  as  follows: 

Previously  acknowledged    $2,618.08 

H.  H-  Meyer,  Ohio   6.15 

J.  0.  Duckett,  California,  (additional)    2.00 

J.  E.  Lehner,  Missouri,   (additional) 5.00 

Cameron  H.  King,  Jr.,  California  (additional) 5.00 

Edward  iJpton,  British  Columbia 7.00 

John  A.  Backer,  Wyoming  5.00 

O.,   Illinois    , 1.60 

Alexander  Scfaablik,  Washington    (additional)    2.00 

P.  P.  Wheaton,  California  (additional)    10.00 

F.  M.  Crunden,  Missouri  1 .00 

A.  C.  Price,  Pennsylvania; 6.00 

W.  S.  Burnett,  California,   (additional) 6.00 

Mrs.  Preetonia  Mann  Martin,  New  York  (additional)    50.00 

Rudolph    Pusch,    Illinois .50 

H.,   Iktossachusetts    1.00 

J.  Swezyneki,  California    , 2.00 

Albert  Smith,  Maryland   (additional)    2.00 

U.  L.   Secrist,  Georgia    (additional )    2.50 

J.  M.  Kerr,  Colorado 2.50 

Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Illinois   5.00 

J.  J.  Campbell,  California    (additional)    8.00 

C.  W.  Leckenby,  California '. 2.25 

M.   H.    Spangler,   Washington    2.50 

J.  A.  Lindquist,  Alabama  (additional) .50 

Dr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Pennsylvania 5.22 

Otto  M.   Hansen,  Dlinois    20.00 

A.  K.  Gifford,  Iowa  1.10 

J.  D.  Martin,  Arizona    10.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  (additional )   -  170.72 


Total  to  December  31,  1904  ,,,..,..,.,  .$2,959.52 
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The  result  of  these  contributions  is  that  the  debt  to  non-stockholders 
is  practicallj  paid  off,  the  only  exception  being  a  few  sm&ll  notesi  to 
printers  and  binders  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  receipts  of 
the  next  two  nionths,  and  one  note  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  the  Capi- 
tal  City  Bank  of  Madison,  Wisconsip.  This  draws  7  per  cent  interest 
and  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible.  There  will  then  remain  only 
the  debt  to  stockholders.  Of  this  sixteen  hundred  dollars  is  to  a  com- 
rade in  Wyoming  who  is  obliged  to  ask  us  6  per  cent  since  be  is  dependent 
upon  the  income  from  his  small  capital  and  could  realize  a  larger  return 
fix>m  the  money  if  he  could  invest  it  in  his  own  state.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  this  note  be  paid  off  at  theearliest  possible  day. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Charles  H.  Kerr  extends  for  three  montlis  longer 
the  offer  made  by  him  lajst  June,  that  is  to  say,  he  will  contribute  out  of 
the  balance  still  due  him  from  the  company  a  sum  equal  to  all  contribu- 
tions made  by  others,  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1905.  This  is  not  for 
making  up  a  defiicit,  there  is  no  deficit.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  stopping, 
once  for  all,  the  payment  of  our  earnings  to  capitalists  as  interest,  so 
that  every  dollar  received  from  the  sale  of  stock  or  of  literature  may  go 
into  the  publishing  of  more  literature. 

Loans  from  Stockliolders. 

The  wiping  out  of  our  debt  to  outsiders,  along  with  the  growth  in 
the  company's  business,  enables  us  to  offer  unquestioned  security  to  stock- 
holders who  have  either  small  or  large  sums  of  money  for  which  they 
have  no  inunediate  use,  and  which  they  would  prefer  to  have  employed 
in  the  interest  of  socialism  rather  than  of  capitalism.  We  can  afford  to 
pay  four  per  cent,  interest  on  a  limited  amount,  which  we  should  use  to 
cancel  obligations  now  drawing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  We  will  agree 
to  return  sums  under  fifty  dollars  on  demand,  and  larger  sums  on  sixty 
days'  notice.  In  the  course  of  two  years  we  expect  to  sell,  enougb  stock 
to  single  holders  to  provide  all  the  capital  needed,  so  that  no  debt  of  any 
kind  need  be  carried.  Meanwhile  we  ask  every  one  who  believes  in  the 
work  we  are  doing  to  give  such  help  as  he  may  find  possible. 

Katharine  Breshkovsky. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  Russian  exile  now  in  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  Eussian  revolutionary  movement.  "Danghter  of  a  nobleman  and 
earnest  philanthropist;  then  revolutionist,  hard  labor  convict  and  exile 
for  23  years  in  Siberia;  and  now  a  heroic  old  woman  of  61,  she  has 
plunged  again  into  the  dangerous  struggle  for  freedom."  Ernest  Poole, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Chicago's  journalists  and  writers  has  put 
Katharine  Breshkovsky's  story  into  graphic  literary  form,  and  it  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  our  cooperative  publishing  house  in  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  'Tor  Russia's  Freedom."  An  excellent  portrait  of  Katharine 
Breshkovsky  is  on  the  cover.  The  price  is  10  cents  wjtb  the  usual  discount 
to  stockholders. 


i  PUBLISHEBS'  DEPABtMENT.  4i7 

Bebeb  in  tbe  Kew  SonUt 

This  book  by  Walter  Marion  Raynvrnd,  publisbed  just  before  the  boll- 
days,  has  met  with  instant  euccees,  and  has  been  enthusiastically  greeted 
by  socialists  everywhera  We  quote  a  review  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Ohriatian  Booialist,  edited  by  Comrade  E.  E.  Carr  of  Danville,  Ills. 

"Bebels  of  the  New  South"  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a  charming 
romance  by  Walter  Marion  Raymond,  illustrated  by  Percy  Bertram  Ball 
andjpublished  by  Chas.  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago.    Price  $1.00. 

Iiiere  is  a  delicious  Southern  flavor  throughout  the  story.  Its  quaint 
Kegro  dialect,  schoolboy  slang,  keen  anti-Republican  prejudice,  distinctive 
reverence  for  "the  lost  cause"  even  while  rejoicing  over  its  loss,  will  all  be 
appreciated  in  spite  of  one's  own  prejudices  to  the  contrary.  We  would 
hint  that  the  '  *  heresy ' '  so  feared  by  Black  Aunt  Millie  is  more  interesting 
than  dangerous.  The  book  advocates  Christ-like  character-^absolute  love 
of  God  and  man — as  the  noblest  religion. 

It  is  a  Socialist  book,  though  it  has  very  little  to  say  about  Socialism 
directly.  It  is  the  spirit,  the  atmosphere  of  the  book — the  feeling  that  if 
such  people  are  Socialists  the  Cause  must  be  divine — ^which  makes  it  a 
power  against  the  meet  false  and  despicable  slanders  ever  uttered  against 
socialism.  All  who  have  read  Dixon's  "One  Woman"  should  read 
this  alsa 

But  the  real  charm  of  the  book  is  in  one  of  the  purest,  sweetest,  noblest 
love  stories  ever  told;  not  the  love  of  man  for  woman,  although  there  are 
two  delightful  romances  ci  this  kind  included,  but  the  royal,  holy,  tender, 
Joyous  love  of  men  for  men,  "Passing  the  love  of  women." 

Aside  from  its  entrancing,  dramaUc  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  book  without  receiving  some  permanent  impressions  of  the  glorious 
visions  of  character  it  brings  to  view,  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  sublime,  eter- 
nal, and  the  divine  poesiMiities  of  human  life  on  earth,  if  rightly  lived 
under  right  conditions. 

And  the  boy  Oustis  is  a  character-sketch  worthy  to  live  in  memory 
forever. 

We   also  quote   in   full   a   letter  received   as   we   go  to  press  from 

Comrade  C.  J.  Lamb,  State  Organizer  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Michigan. 

He  says: 

Every  Socialist  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  "Rebels  of  the  New  South," 
and  keep  it  lying  around  where  the  unregenerate  can  get  their  hands  on  it. 
It  gets  them  and  it  holds  them.  It  coaxes  them  to  read  about  SociaUsm 
and  presents  the  subject  in  a  most  fascinating  way.  Our  copy  is  in  almost 
constant  use — tiiey  all  want  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  in  demand  and 
I  am  sure  it  vrill  be  read  by  scores  of  persons  before  it  palls.  We  will 
pass  it  abound  among  our  farmer  neighbors  and  they  will  be  sure  to 
read  il  Nothing  in  tiie  way  of  Sociali^  literature  has  proven  so  attrac- 
tive; non-socialists  read  it  with  avidity,  and  Socialists  will  find  it  easy  to 
propogate  the  doctrine  by  jxist  putting  it  in  reach  of  the  people  they  desire 
to  prMelyte.     It's  the  easiest  way  to  make  Socialists  yet 

Fraternally  yours,  C.   J.  liAUB, 

The  Becordlng  Angel. 

Readers  of  the  International  Socialist  Review  need  no  introduction  to 
Comrade  Edwin  Arnold  Brenholtz,  of  Texas,  whose  poems,  appearing  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  a  notable  feature  of  the  Review.  Comrade  Bren- 
holtz has  put  years  of  enthusiastic  and  artistic  labor  on  the  manuscript  of 
a  novel.  When  completed  it  was  foimd  to  be  of  too  dangerOua  a  character 
to  be  suitable  to  any  capitalist  publishing  house.    Comrades  George  D. 
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HetTon  and  A.  M.  Simons  read  the  manuscript  some  months  ago  and 
oommended  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Our  publishing  house  would  have 
brought  the  book  out  long  ago  but  for  lade  of  the  necessary  capital.  The 
great  increase  in  our  receipts  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  now  encour- 
aged us  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  story,  and  (!]^mrade  Brenholtz 
has  oontributed  all  future  profits  from  the  book  to  the  work  of  socialist 
propoganda.  The  book  will  be  ready  for  sale  as  soon  as  the  process  of 
manufacture  can  be  completed,  and  the  first  copy  will  probably  be  in  the 
hands  of  readers  in  the  month  of  ^larch. 

We  have  always  preferred  to  be  csiutious  in  our  words  of  praise  for 
books  offered  to  socialist  readers  believing  that  they  will  in  the  long  run 
be  better  pleased  with  critical  descriptions  of  the  various  books  than  with 
fulsome  praise  of  first  one  work  and  then  another.  We  trust  that  our 
readers  will  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  have  to  say  that  we  believe  "The 
Recording  Angel"  is  the  great  American  socialist  novel  for  which  the  move- 
ment has  been  waiting.  In  next  month's  issue  we  shall  give  full  particulars 
regarding  it  with  perhaps  one  or  two  opinions  from  comrades  who  have 
seen  the  manuscript. 

Meanwhile  we  solicit  advance  orders  for  the  book  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
a  copy  postage  included,  or  60  cente  a  copy  postpaid  to  stockholders. 
Mechanically  the  book  i^ill  be  fully  equal  to  "Rebels  of  the  New  South/' 
while  it  will  be  a  somewhat  larger  volume.  The  cost  of  first  publication 
will  be  not  less  than  $500,  and  we  trust  that  the  advance  orders  will  enable 
us  to  cover  the  full  amount  by  the  time  the  book  is  ready. 

Address  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company  (Cooperative), 

S6  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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special   Pricos  to  SiocMiqld^xs 

In  TBS  CkM>pBiUTiva  PuiusRHioHovfliroT 

'  ~  On  dotb-bound.  books  published  by  the  Cpm- ' 
paoyr  forty  per  cent  4]scoam-  if  postsige  or 
expresfiage  ss  prepaid;  fifty '  per  cent  discoani«^if 
sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense.  Por  example; 
a  book  advertised  at  one  dollar  wiH  be  mailed  to  a 
stockholder  ior  sixty  cents,  or  sent -with  other,  books 
by  express  at  the  stockholder *»-  expense  for  hiiy 
xents.        :  .  -  .- 

On  p^ev  covert  books  pnbttshed  by  the  com* 

"  patty,  the  disc6«st  to4$ockhoid^r!r  is  fifty  per  cent  if 

charges  are  px:epaid,  sixty  per  cent  if  «ent  by  express 

at  purchasers  expense.  For  example,  a  ten  cent  book 

'  will  be  mailed  to  a  stockholder  for  five  cents>  or  will 

be  sent .  wi  th  other  books  by  express  at  his  expense  for 

'  fonr  cents.    No  extra  discount  pn  qnantities  except' 

in  the  case  of  the  Pocket  Library  of  Socialism  and 

^e  Madden  Library. 

Pocket  Library  of  Soctalism  toslodcholders,  'tw6 
cents  a  copy  on  all  orders  for  less  than  a  -hundred; 
$1.00  a  hundred  if  charges. are  prepaid^ tS.OO  a 
thoQsand  on  lots  of  not  less  thatf  a  quarter,  thousand 
sent  by  express  at  purc^alaer's  expanse*  ^     ' 

Madden  Library  to  stockholders^  one  cent  a 
'copy,  fifty  cents  a.  hundred  by  mail;H.OO  a  thonsand 
by  express^  4^  purchaser's  expense. 

Po  not  adc  lor  credit.    We  can  only  make  thesis 
*  low  prices  by  requiring  Cash  ,with  each  order,  or  n 
deposit  to  cqtver  futnce  orders. 

No  d!iscbunt  on  books^of  otber  publishers  voh 
'less  a  discount  is  specifically  advertisra  by  us    -  '. 

Tho  discounts  previously  advertised   tosto^-' 
holders  OD  the  InlernatiOnal  Socialist  Review  have 
.  bieea.withdraM^n  from  und  after  Jan.  },  1906. 

*  A  sbaere^of  stbck  costs  ten  d^lars*    A'SUbscnber 
for  stock  may,  ^il  desired,  pay  lor  his  share  at  the 
rateof  a  dollar  a  month,  and  have  the  privilege  d 
.l>ttying  books  at  cost  while  maksog  hie  payments. 

XHARLBSlf*  KERR  Sl  COMPANY,      - 
S6  Fifth  Avenae*  i»«CA0O 
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Standard  Socialist  Scries 


The  valoa  of  these  standard  works  on  Sodaiism  , 
is  not  to  be  m^asured.by^the  low  prioe  fixed  upon 
them.  They  are  issned  by  a  co-opjBtative  ptiblishsng 
house  which  ^declares  no  divideilds  andp^ys  no  fancy 
salaries,  bat  which  is  operated  for  the  sake  of  putting  - 
oat  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  socialist 
literature  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Th^.vol* 
umes  are  handsomely  botmd  fa  cloth,  uniform  in  size 
and  style/  and  sell  for  fifty    cents  each*  postage 

included. 

'   .    . 

1.    Karl  Slarx.    Biographical    Mamfun.— By  : WILLIAM 
LIE bK N  ECH T,    Translated  by  Eraeat  Uatermann. 

d.   C^Uectlviam   and   ladnatrlal    Krolatlott.  -^  By 

BMILE  VANDERVfeLDE.    Taualatcd  by  Char&s  H.  Kirr.  . 

8«    The  American  Fatmer.— By  A.  M.  SIMONS. 

«.   The  lABt  Ditjs  of  the    Buafcla   Co-Operative 
Asaoolattcm.— By  ISAAC  BROOME. 

5.  ^he  Oriain  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and 

the    Stato.>-By   FREDERICK.    ENG^LS.    Translated    bj 
Eraest  Untermaoiu- 

6.  The    Boetol    lleTOlaUoii.->By   KARL  KAUTSKV. 
Translated  by  A.  M.  and  May  Wood  Simons.  \ 

7.  SocialUmt  Vtoplsn  and  Scientific.— By  FREDBR- 

'  ICK  EN  GELS.    Translated  by  Edward  Aveling,  D,  Sc. 

•  .  «. 

8.  Feuerbach.— The  Roots  of  the  Socialist  Philosophf.*- 
By  FREDERICK  EN  GBLSv    TraoBlated  by  Austin  Lewis. 

9.  Amertean  Panperlaa^  and  the  Aholttlon  of  PoV- 

erty.-By  ISADOR  LADOFF. 


10.    Britain  for   the   BHtlah   [Amerlea 

▲iiierlcaiia.]-By  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD. 
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Otbers  to  iotlow.    Catalogue  free  on  request. . 
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Sexual  Slavery. 

MORALITY  or  ethics  is  a  system  of  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  social  group  towards  each  other.  Conduct 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  group  is  considered 
as  correct  and  praiseworthy.  Vice  versa — behavior 
condemned  by  the  public  opinion  is  looked  upon  as  immoral 
and  blameworthy.  The  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  social 
group  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  group  in  its  collective 
interests.  Acts  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  group  are  con- 
demned as  immoral,  and  vice  verso,  acts  useful  to  the  interests  of 
the  group  are  praised  as  moral. 

There  is  and  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  "personal  morality." 
Personal  morality  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  (contradicfio  in 
adjecta.)    Morality  is  essentially  a  social  term. 

Human  conceit  dictated  to  many  a  thinker  the  idea  that  the 
conception  of  morality,  of  wrong  and  right  in  conduct  is  a  dis- 
tinctly human  achievement.    This  is  far  from  bein^  true. 

Certain  species  of  gregarious  animals  living  m  groups  un- 
doubtedly possess  the  rudiments  of  a  social  organization.  The 
conduct  of  each  member  of  such  a  group  is  controlled  by  the 
group  in  strict  accordance  with  its  interests.  Consequently  we 
are  justified  in  claiming  that  morality,  in  its  embryonic  form  at 
leasi,  exists  in  some  subhuman  strata  of  the  animal  Kingdom. 
If  that  be  the  case  we  may  compare  the  morality  of  animals  with 
the  morality  of  the  human  race  as  commeasurable  phenomena. 
Some  such  comparisons  are  rather  humiliating  to  mankind.  Even 
carnivorous  animals,  so-called  beasts  of  prey,  except  in  rare  cases, 
do  not  attack  members  of  their  own  species.  However  men 
never  ceased  in  one  way  or  another  to  consume  the  very  sub- 
stance of  their  own  species. 

Chattel-slavery  was  only  a  perfected  stage  of  cannibalism, 
just  a  wage  slavery  represents  a  perfected  stage  of  chattel- 
slavery.     It  is  the  old  story  of  the  hen  furnishing  golden  eggs 
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over  again.  It  is  more  economical  and  refined  to  eat  up  other 
people's  muscles,  bones,  sinews,  blood  and  marrow  incorporated 
in  human  labor,  than  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the  literal  m;eaning  of 
the  word.  Culture  and  civilization  so  for  affected  only  more  re- 
fined forms  of  social  parasitism :  A  parasitism  having  no  parallel 
in  the  animal  Kingdom. 

Still  more  humiliating  is  the  comparison  of  sexual  morality 
between  men  and  other  animals.  Zoologists  tell  of  fierce  strug- 
gles between  the  male  rivals  for  the  favor  of  a  female,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  male.  But  there  is  no 
case  on  record  of  males  using  force  against  the  opposite  sex. 

If  it  be  true,  that  social  parasitism  is  an  essentially  human  in- 
stitution, sexual  slavery  is  likewise  an  essentially  human  institu- 
tion. The  history  of  human  culture  testifies,  that  the  male  hu- 
man animal  never  hesitates  to  use  force  against  the  weaker  sex. 
Even  the  most  refined  relations  between  the  representatives  of 
the  opposite  sexes  in  the  irtost  civilized  countries  are  honey- 
combed with  traditions  of  slavery  and  subjugation  of  women. 

From  time  immemorial  the  male  was  the  exploiter  of  the 
female,  her  lord  and  "employer." 

The  social  status  of  women,  their  economical,  legal  and  mat- 
rimonial status,  is  akin  to  that  of  children  and  idiots.  Even  now 
in  our  so  childishly  boasted  Christian  civilization  the  status  of 
women  is  rather  low  in  the  family,  in  society,  in  economic  rela- 
tions, in  civic  rights. 

Thousands  of  years  of  subjugation  to  the  stronger  sex  (I 
mean  physically  stronger)  implanted  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
female  sex  a  lingering  notion  of  its  inferiority,  and  a  predilec- 
tion for  subordination  to  the  brute  force  of  the  male  sex.  We  are 
sorry  to  use  the  expression  "brute"  in  a  vituperative  sense  how- 
ever. 

To  call  the  human  animal  committing  a  nameless  crime 
"brute"  means  to  insult  the  so-called  siibhumian  animal  species 
without  provocation.  Of  course  we  mav  claim  that  nameless 
crimes  are  abhored  by  civilized  nations  as  survivals  of  a  barbaric 
past.  But  is  not  economic  compulsion  merely  a  refined  transfor- 
mation of  brute  physical  force  ?  Are  not  thousands  and  thousands 
of  women  driven  on  the  thomv  path  of  sexual  slavery  by  ex- 
treme poverty?  Animals  know  no  "nameless  crimes",  and  there 
is  no  "social  evil"  in  their  midst.  Moreover  animals  are  no  hypo- 
crites and  no  profligates.  They  perform  the  function  of  propa- 
gation of  their  kind  just  as  they  eat  and  drink,  obedient  to  the 
law  of  nature  at  certain  set  periods.  The  human  animal  perverts 
the  law  of  nature  and  throws  a  veil  over  his  sexual'  relations, 
the  human  animal  hypocritically  declares  the  sphere  of  sexual  re- 
lations "tabu",  being  loathe  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  tlie  human 
animal  excclls  all  others  in  actual  sexual  immoralitv. 
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Indeed  prostitution  as  a  social  institution ,  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  human  kind.  The  first  traces  of  prostitution  on  record  are 
those  left  "on  the  sand  of  times,"  by  pagan  religion,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  cults  of  Astaste  in  Babylon  and  of  Venus  in  Greece. 
The  jus  primae  nocHs  belonged  first  of  all  to  the  pagan  deities  or 
rather  their  representatives,  the  priests.  The  jus  primae  noctis 
was  frequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  by  the  pagan 
clergy  {non  olet)  for  religious  purposes. 

"It  was  the  wise  Greek  law-giver  Solon,  who  decided  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  pagan  Church  by  starting  state-houses 
of  ill  fame  for  revenue's  sake.  Statesmen  were  always  glad  to 
take  lessons  from  the  priests  and  improve  upon  them  if  possible. 
In  the  early  days  of  Romie  prostitution  was  allowed  to  exist  un- 
obtrusively in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Since  i8o  B.  C.  all  pro- 
fessional prostitutes  were  registered  and  licensed  {licenHa 
stripi)  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  by  the  aediles.  Crowds  of 
licensed  prostitutes  followed  the  Roman  army  all  over  the  worlU. 
Prostitution  was  legalized  under  the  republic,  luxuriated  under 
the  Emperors.  Emperor  Caligula  actually  established  an  imperial 
brothel  in  his  palace,  and  his  servants  collected  the  fees  paid  by 
the  debauchees.  The  Roman  prostitutes  were  chiefly  slave  wo- 
men, captured  in  the  unceasing  wars  of  conquest. 

In  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  Rome,  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  shaken,  mercantilism  raised  its  head  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  west.  "Indigent"  free  women  appeared 
who  were  dependent  for  their  existence  on  their  sexual  nature; 
they  were  freed  slaves.  In  the  middle  ages  the  prostitutes  were 
largely  women  abducted  by  robber  bands,  captured  in  petty  wars 
and  abused  by  the  soldiers  and  the  neglected  offsprings  of  these 
unfortunates. 

In  the  middles  ages  the  class  of  prostitutes  was  organized 
into  a  guild  and  enjoyed  legal  recognition  in  the  person  of  a 
yearly  elected  "queen"  of  prostitutes.  The  queen  was  dulv 
sworn  in  by  the  government  and  empowered  to  prosecute  all 
"scab"  prostitutes. 

The  jus  primae  noctis  was  transferred  to  the  feudal  nobility. 
The.  alleged  infidelity  of  married  women  was  punished  by  com- 
pulsory prostitution  for  life.  Municipalities  engaged  in  the  lucra- 
tive business  of  running  houses  of  ill-farpe.  Even  some  of  the 
popes  of  Rome  kept  such  houses,  fronT  which  they  derived  a 
part  of  their  princely  income.  (Sixtus  the  4th  for  instance).  In 
England  prostitution  was  sanctioned,  in  116  A.  D.  The  rapid 
spread  of  protestanism  and  syphilis  put  an  end  to  the  so  to  speak 
institutional  period  of  sexual  slavery.  The  discovery  of  An\erica 
and  the  general  development  of  commerce  ushered  in  the  most 
t3^ical  and  perfect  stage  of  commercialism;  our  modem  indus- 
trial or  capitalistic  era.  More  perfect  methods  have  been  applied 
to  the  trade  in  human  flesh  called  prostitution.     Sexual  slavery 
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has  been  turned  into  a  regular  branch  of  international  trade.  Pro- 
letarian women  are  enticed  by  professional  agents  (so-called 
procurers,  "cadettes")  into  dismal  abodes  of  vice,  standing  imder 
the  official  secret  protection  of  the  police,  and  when  necessary 
forcibly  kept  there  in  good  order  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence 
for  themselves  and  create  "profit"  for  their  "employers." 

The  professional  agents  are  active  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in 
search  of  fresh  sexual  slaves  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
rapidly  used  up  old  ones.  The  demand  for  additional  prostitutes 
in  some  localities,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  even  a  temporary 
influx  of  people  is  eagerly  watched  by  their  agents  and  met  by 
them  promptly,  as  in  the  case  of  fairs  or  army  maneuvers. 

The  statistical  data  concerning  the  numbers  of  professional 
prostitutes  are  extremely  meagre  and  unreliable  even  in  such 
European  countries  where  the  system  of  licensing  prostitutes  is 
adopted.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sexual  slaves  evade 
the  law.  Bartholomv  for  instance,  estimates  that  the  clandestine 
prostitutes  are  from  lo  to  15  times  as  numerous  as  those  sub- 
jected to  official  control.  No  nation  of  importance  is  at  present 
free  from  the  taint  of  the  social  evil ;  especially  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  vie  with  each  other  in  the  vast  number  of  those  who 
gain  their  living  by  selling  their  bodies.  The  prostitute  is  a 
proletarian  on  the  lower  stage,  a  pauper. 

Very  instructive  are  the  data  furnished  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Mer- 
rick in  his  book  "Work  Among  the  Fallen"  as  seen  in  the  prison 
cells.  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  London,  1890.)  The  author  investi- 
gated sixteen  thousand  cases  of  prostitution.  Concerning  pre- 
vious occupation  of  the  prostitutes  he  finds  roughly  stated  that 
838  have  done  nothing  for  a  living,  228  were  employed  in  thea- 
tres and  music  halls,  168  were  street  peddlers,  1,617  were  trade 
girls,  266  were  needle- women,  183  governesses,  105  were  bar- 
maids, 8,000  were  domestic  servants. 

Concerning  parents'  care  the  author  finds  as  follows :  In  5,- 
547  cases  fathers  were  living,  in  5,677  mothers  were  living,  in 
4^558  cases  both  parents  were  dead,  in  2,174  cases  the  father  was 
dead,  in  1,366  the  mother  was  dead,  in  386  cases  tli'ere  were  step- 
fathers, in  330  cases  there  were  step-mothers.  If  we  add  to- 
gether all  the  cases  where  one  or  both  parents  are  dead,  y/e  will 
see  that  in  less  than  8,098  poor  girls  have  had  parental  care. 

Concerning  the  age  of  seduction  he  found  in  14,563  cases 
that  II  were  seduced  before  they  were  12  years  of  age;  26 
between  11  and  12,  62  between  12  and  13,  104  between  13  and 
14,  358  between  14  and  15,  1,192  between  15  and  16,  1425  be- 
tween 16  and  17,  1,369  between  17  and  18,  1,225  between  18 
and  19,  1,158  between  19  and  20,  3,096  between  20  and  25, 
2,059  between  25  and  30,  and  the  remainder  between  30  and 
50  years  of  age. 
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Out  of  16,022  cases  taken  consecutively,  3,363  pleaded  pov- 
erty and  necessity,  resulting  from  lack  of  employment,  as  their 
excuse,  2,808  claimed  that  Siey  were  led  away  by  other  girls,  3,- 
154  women  were  seduced,  and  becoming  unsettled  drifted  on  "to 
the  street,"  1,636  were  betrayed  under  promise  of  marriage,  and 
having  lost  their  character  and  being  abandoned  by  their  seducers 
and  relatives  felt  that  they  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  seek 
a  home  and  livelihood  among  the  fallen.  Sonne  prostitutes  sup- 
ported their  relatives. 

The  author  found  for  instance  that  38  women  were  prostitut- 
ing themselves  in  order  to  support  their  fatherless  children,  that 
46  did  so  to  maintain  aunts  and  grandmothers,  57  to  support 
parents,  149  to  support  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  233  mothers 
21  fathers,  and  102  paramours. 

Rev.  C.  P.  "Merrick  says  (on  page  29)  :  "I  have  found  that 
not  one  woman  out  of  ten  can  pursue  that  terribly  exhausting  life 
without  a  free  resort  to  stimulants  to  prompt  her  to  it,  and  that 
the  life  has  not  resulted  so  much  from)  the  drink"  as  that  the 
drink  has  been  an  almost  absolute  necessity  of  life.  Thousands 
of  times  I  have  heard  the  remark  from  the  poor  creatures :  "We 
could  not  go  out  if  we  did  not  drink.  We  must  drink  and  that 
is  how  it  is  we  get  a  taste  for  it."  I  am  very  much  within  the 
bound  of  truth,  when  I  say  that  I  have  not  met  a  hundred  women 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  thousand  who  have  said  that  they  like 
their  wicked  and  wretched  mode  of  life.  They  look  it  and  their 
repugnance  to  it  can  only  be  stifled  when  they  are  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

With  reference  to  the  large  number  of  widows  who  have 
taken  to  prostitution  the  author  states  that  the  majority  of  them 
apparently  had  been  so  disqualified  by  married  life  for  any  set- 
tled and  remunerative  employment  that  when  they  lost  their  hus- 
bands they  were  almost  resourceless  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
for  a  living." 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  poor  creatures  is  terribly 
high.  The  average  number  of  years  which  they  live  after  having 
taken  to  a  "life  on  the  street"  is  about  three  years  and  6  weeks. 

(PSi.) 

Dr.  Le  Pileur  described  the  early  career  of  the  typical  prosti- 
tute in  the  following  "aphorism":  "Deflowered  at  16,  prosti- 
tuted at  17,  syphilitic  at  18,"  out  of  718  syphilitic  prostitutes  498 
or  69  per  cent  were  infected  before  their  21st  year,  according  to 
Furnier  fils,  63  per  cent,  according  to  Julien  69  per  cent. 

An  illustration  of  the  kind  of  life  sexual  slaves  lead  in  the 
city  of  New  York  may  be  cited  the  following  data  procured  by 
Mr.  Orrin  B.  Booth,  field  superintendent  of  the  Florence  Critten- 
den Reserve  League,  and  published  in  the  supplement  to 
pamphlet  on  'The  White  Slave  Traffic."  The  writer  secured 
from  the  keeper  of  a  certain  disorderly  house  the  original  book 
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of  accounts  of  that  house.  Some  of  the  figures  therein  are  so 
startling  that  they  are  hard  to  believe  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  particular  house  rep- 
resented in  this  book  was  called  a  "Fifty  Cent  House,"  and 
the  check  received  by  the  girl  therefore  represents  generally 
25  cents  as  her  share  of  the  proceeds. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  each  check  represented  one  customer, 
we  now  refer  to  photograph  on  page  III.  of  the  account  book. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  one  week  the  girl  Lena  received  160 
men,  and  113  men  another  week.  Presuming  the  two  weeks 
shown  are  consecutive,  she  would  have  entertained  a  total  of  273 
in  2  weeks,  or  an  average  of  19  per  day  for  14  days,  and  the  in- 
come from  these  273  men  would  have  been  $136.50,  of  which  the 
girl  was  supposed  to  receive  only  one-half,  $i58.25.  If  she  actual- 
ly received  it  or  not  is  of  course  an  open  question.  Out  of  this 
amount  she  had  to  pay  her  board  and  other  expenses. 

Referring  now  to  the  photograph  on  page  63  it  will  be  noticed 
that  (taking  it  for  granted  that  the  3  wedcs  shown  were  conse- 
cutive), Darlie  must  have  entertained  an  average  of  120  a  week, 
of  17  a  day  for  those  3  weeks.  Referring  again  to  the  photo- 
graph on  page  17  here  will  be  noticed  that  the  girl  Bojtta  re- 
ceived in  one  week  185  checks,  each  representing  one  man,  and 
on  one  day  of  this  week  she  received  49,  and  the  following  34  an 
average  for  2  days,  41.  A  little  calculation  here  will  reveal  the 
enormity  of  this  horrible  traffic.  We  will  suppose  that  this  girl 
was  on  duty  for  16  hours  a  day,  or  a  total  for  a  week  of  112 
hours.  In  order  to  receive  this  number  of  men  she  necessarily 
must  have  entertained  one  cqstomer  every  36  minutes  for  a  whole 
week.  The  average  length  of  life  of  a  girl  in  sin  houses  is  five 
years.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  could  live  five  months  under 
such  conditions  ?  The  same  investigator  writes  of  the  "Cadett  Sys- 
tem" of  procuring  girls,  practiced  in  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially in  large  cities  like  New  York.  Cadetts  are  young  men 
whose  principal  occupation  seems  to  be  to  entrap  girls  into  lives 
of  sin  and  shame,  hold  them  in  their  power  and  live  from  their 
earnings.  Some  Cadetts'  have  five  girls  earning  mpney  for 
them  by  prostitution.  The  statement  is  made  that  one  of  these 
cadetts  cleared  something  like  $30  per  week  from  each  one. 

The  mode  of  procedure  seemed  to  be  on  this  line.  To  become 
acquainted  with  a  young  girl  or  woman  and  accomplish  her  ruin, 
and  then  to  place  her  in  one  of  the  numerous  disorderly  houses. 
She  is  credited  with  a  certain  percentage,  usually  one-half  of  the 
income  she  produced,  and  out  of  her  share  she  is  to  pay  for  her 
board  and  clothing  and  what  was  left  many  times  went  not  to 
her  but  to  this  fiend  in  human  form  whom  she  was  supporting. 
She  received  beatings  from  this  man  if  things  did  not  go  to  his 
liking,  and  is  left  sometimes  without  sufficient  clothing  for  com- 
fort. Through  fear  or  on  account  of  debt,  or  for  some  other 
•  *  I  ♦■    t  *  "  • 
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reason,  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  escape  from  the  place. 

Large  numbers  of  erring  girls  inside  and  outside  of  disorderly 
houses  are  sui^x>rting  by  tfieir  earnings  worthless  and  vile  men. 
A  manager  of  a  Third  avenue  evil  resort  once  said  to  the  investi- 
gator who  was  with  a  party  of  rescue  workers  in  the  place.  "Peo- 
ple are  going  at  this  work  in  the  wrong  way.  Do  you  see  these 
girls  in  this  room  ?  Every  one  of  them  is  supporting  some  man. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  a  law  passed,  making  it  a  felony 
for  any  man  to  receive  the  earnings  of  these  wonuen.*' 

There  are  various  other  systems  to  procure  girls,  for  immoral 
purposes.  Even  religion  serves  sometimes  as  a  cloak.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  made  by  Ruth  Price,  then  missionary  of 

the  Rescue  Army,  concerning  a  girl  named  R B ,  7rom 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  aged  19,  a  Catholic,  who  was  rescued  on  Aug.  i, 
1904,  from  a  resort  on  the  Bowery.  "When  I  entered  the  Puritan 
and  spoke  to  the  girls,  R — ■ —  started  up,  saying  'Oh,  I  know  you.' 
I  did  not  recognize  her  but  asked  her  where  I  had  seen  her,  and 
she  said  at  201  Allen  (Werners).  Here  is  her  own  story:  "On 
the  fifth  of  last  September  she  met  two  young  men  on  the  street 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  one  of  whom  she  knew.  She  was  then  18,  mother 
dead.  Had  heard  of  New  York,  and  longed  to  come  here.  The 
strange  young  man  agreed  to  bring  her  here  and  get  her  work. 
They  started  that  night  arriving  in  the  morning.  He  tried  to  ruin 
her  coming  down,  but  failed.  Brought  her  to  Delancey  (of  which 
we  know),  she  was  given  a  room  and  went  to  sleep,  when  she 
awoke  she  was  given  some  pretty  clothes  and  told  what  she  must 
do,  and  although  she  wept  it  was  of  no  use.  She  was  held  a  pris- 
oner here  until  she  became  diseased,  and  was  sent  to  the  man 
who  became  Mrs.  Weiner's  partner,  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  was 
brought  to  2(01  Allen,  where  she  saw  us.  During  this  time  no 
money  or  street  clothing  had  been  given  her  and  she  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  every  way.  The  more  money  she  made  the  more 
was  charged  up  for  her  house  clothes.  Says  that  none  but 
pure  girls  are  brought  here.  Since  she  had  been  working  she 
had  bought  some  clothes,  but  had  loaned  them  and  they  were 
not  returned.  Now  had  no  hat  and  was  ashamed  to  go  on  the 
street,  so— she  said  she  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  get  awav. 

R says  about  Delancey,  that  it  is  also  represented  outside  as  a 

training  school  for  the  stage  as  well  as  other  things,  and  that  there 
are  girls  crying  here  all  the  time  who  can  not  get  away.  Another 
girl  17  years  old  was  enticed  by  a  man,  to  the  same  resort,  under 
the  pretext  of  placing  her  in  a  beautiful  place  where  she  could 
be  taught  to  be  a  missionary.  She  came,  he  paying  her  fare,  she 
was  a  perfectly  pure  girl  at  the  time.  This  was  about  June  the 
1st,  1899.  Here  is  another  case  of  entrapping  taken  from  dicta- 
tion:   I  am  under  16  years  of  age,  about  November  ist,  189 — ,  a 

friend  of  mine  Ch K — —  called  at  my  home,  and  told  me 

there  was  a  lady  she  knew  who  wanted  some  one  to.  play  the 
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piano,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go.    I  said  I  wotdd  and  went 

with  her  the  night  following  to  139  West Street.    This  was 

a  Sunday  night,  I  told  her  I  could  not  go  with  her  until  Monday 
night  at  7:30  and  I  went  with  her.  As  soon  as  I  got  in  the 
house  a  woman  (the  "madam''  of  the  house)  said  to  some  one 
down  stairs,  "Lock  the  door,  we  have  a  new  boarder.  "I  at  once 
realized  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  in.  I  saw  two  other  girls 
there  besides  the  one  who  took  me  there.  I  said  to  the  madam,  "I 
want  to  go  home,"  she  said,  "You  can't  go  home,  if  you  do  go 
home  you  will  be  put  away."  She  said  my  father  was  going  to 
put  me  away  for  six  years,  said  she  was  up  to  see  my  father  and 
he  said  that  he  never  wants  to  look  at  you  again.  I  cried  bitterly 
and  almost  constantly  while  in  this  house,  the  more  I  cried  the 
more  they  laughed  at  me.  The  madam  then  gave  me  a  short 
dress  which  I  put  on.  This  was  about  8:30.  We  then  went  down 
and  sat  in  the  parlor.  About  10  o'clock  three  or  four  others  came 
in,  the  madam  told  me  that  when  men  came  in  I  should  talk  to 
them  and  ask  them  to  "go  upstairs."  I  said,  "I  do  not  want  to 
do  that."  When  these  men  came  in  I  spoke  to  one  of  them  and 
asked  him  up-stairs  and  he  went,  I  was  crying  at  the  time  we 
went  up-stairs,  but  the  man  said  nothine.  He  paid  me  $5.  I 
gave  all  this  to  the  madam.  Three  men  the  first  night  each  gave 
me  $5.  The  madam  told  me  I  would  get  $1.50  out  of  each  $5.00 
or  $3.00  visitor.  She  got  $1.50  and  the  cabman  $1.50  out  of  the 
$5.00  She  never  paid  me  a  cent  however  out  of  the  fees.  "Out 
of  $5.00  she  gets  $2.50  and  the  girl  $2.50.  I  was  in  this  place  just 
three  months  and  I  was  a  prisoner  all  this  time,  leaving  the 
house  only  twice  during  this  period,  once  to  a  theatre  and  once  to 
Newark,  both  times  with  the  madam. 

Another  way  of  procuring  is  through  fraudulent  advertise- 
ment in  the  daily  papers  for  waitresses.  Out  of  the  9  adds,  for 
instance  in  the  German  Herold  for  November,  1899,  7  \l-ere  placed 
by  houses  of  ill  fame  run  under  the  name  of  Cigar  Stores,  Qder 
Stores  or  Lunch  Rooms.  Owing  to  the  hypocritical  system  of 
ignoring  the  social  evil  adopted  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  sexual  slaves  in  the  country  can  only  be  roughly  guessed 
at.  The  Crittenden  Mission  puts  the  figures  at  about  300,000. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  social  evil  with  special  refer- 
ence to  conditions  existing  in  New  York  Qty  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ccfmmittee  of  Fifteen  (C.  P.  Putmans  Sons,  New 
York  and  London  1912)  states  that  trading  in  vice 
has  had  a  rapid  development  in  Newt  York  City  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  In  one  public  precinct,  not 
more  than  a  mile'  square,  there  were  known  to  be 
in  1900  about  forty  houses  of  ill  fame.  In  the  same  pre- 
cinct there  were  some  sixty  well  known  centres  of  prostitution  in 
tenement  houses.  The  employees  of  these  houses  openly  carried 
their  wares  upon  the  streets,  and  children  of  the  neighborhood 
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were  given  pennies  and  candies  to  distribute  the  cards  of  the 
prostitutes.  A  system  of  watch-boys  or  **light-houses"  was  also 
adopted  by  which  the  news  of  impending  danger  could  be  car- 
ried throughout  the  precinct  in  a  very  few  minutes.  These  watch- 
boys  in  time  graduate  into  cadetts.  In  many  of  these  tenement 
houses  in  which  prostitutes  ply  their  trades,  as  many  as  fifty  chil- 
dren reside.  An  acquaintance  by  the  children  with  adult  vices 
is  inevitable  under  such  conditions.  Almost  any  child  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  will  tell  you  what  a  napke-bladj  is.  The 
children  in  the  tenement  eagerly  watch  the  new  sight  in  their 
midst.  The  statistics  of  veneral  diseases  among  children  and  the 
many  revolting  stories  from  the  Red  Light  District  tell  how  com- 
pletely they  learned  the  lesson  taught  them.  In  an  argument  be- 
fore tfie  cities  committee  at  Albany,  April,  1901,  the  dhairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  presented  certain  statistics  founded 
upon  an  inspection  of  125  tenement  houses  in  which  prostitutes 
were  known  to  reside  and  ply  their  trade.  In  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  evidence  was  secured  in  over  300  separate 
disorderly  apartments  in  tenement  houses  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  was  impossible  with  the  limited  staff  of  men  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  approximate  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes,  or  houses  of  prostitution  in  New  York  City, 
and  data  is  far  from  being  complete  and  trustworthy. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Keller,  Fellow  College  Settlement  Associa- 
tion, in  her  article  in  Charities,  Feb.  5th,  1904,  says :  "A  conser- 
vative estimate  shows  that  in  New  York  alone  they  (the  employ- 
ment offices)  send  some  ten  thousand  or  more  into  prostitution, 
thus  depriving  households  of  valuable  help,  for  many  go  blindly 
and  unwillingly." 

If  it  be  true  that  sexual  slavery  was  always  due  to  the  sub- 
jection of  some  kind,  religious  or  social  or  economical  of  the 
weaker  sex  to  the  sterner  sex,  the  modern  industrial  conditions 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  development  of  the  social  evil,  and  its 
consequences  are  more  alarming  than  ever.  If  strong  and  compe- 
tent male  workers,  if  the  male  proletarian,  is  being  compelled  to 
sell  his  only  possession,  his  labor  power  on  the  labor  market  to 
the  highest  bidder  as  a  commodity,  to,  virtually  sell  his  own  boci\- 
for  temporary  use  as  a  carrier  of  labor  power  to  those  who  have 
the  price,  what  can  be  said  of  a  female  proletarian  whose  onlv 
possession  is  her  own  body?  The  community  will  have  so  much 
of  a  commodity  as  it  is  willing  to  pay  for.  Demand  creates  sup- 
ply. This  is  true  of  sexual  commodities  as  well  as  the  commodity 
called  human  labor,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other  commodity. 

Abnormal  conditions  in  which  the  slum  proletariat  lives  and 
raises  children  result  in  a  largQ  class  of  women  trained  in  sexual 
slavery  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  grow  up  in  wretched 
tenements  contaminated  by  constant  familiarity  with  vice  in  its 
lower  forms.    When  half  matured  they  fall  victims  of  their  male 
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associates,  and  invarudbly  drop  down  into  professioaal  prostitu- 
tion. A  very  large  number  of  prostitutes  begin  their  career  of 
shame  when  mere  children.  They  may  be  victims  of  pnxairers  or 
they  may  drift  into  vice  without  the  deliberate  incitement  of  any 
person  who  expects  to  profit  fnnn  their  shame.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  family  life  by  our  present  industrial  S3rstem  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  social  evil. 

Hosts  of  laborers  flock  into  industrial  centres  in  search  of 
work,  attracted  by  the  actual  or  imaginary  larger  oppcxtunities 
of  rising  in  social  life,  and  by  possibly  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
fort that  offers.  At  the  same  time  the  income  that  a  young  man 
earns  is  not  sufficient  for  su{^rtinjg  a  family.  The  children  and 
women  are  forced  into  die  mill  and  shop,  where  they  labor  for  a 
pittance  as  needle  women,  day  workers,  domestic  or  factory 
hands. 

Their  earnings  are  often  so  small  as  barely  to  su£5ce  for  the 
urgent  need  of  the  day.  A  season  of  non-employment  presents 
them  with  an  alternative  of  starvation  or  prostituticm.  Accord- 
ing to  Bloskars,  for  instance,  "occasional  prostitution"  far  out- 
numbers all  others  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  tedious  and  irk- 
some drudgery  of  an  industrial  laborer  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  with  no  prospect  for  a  freer,  larger  life  creates  in  the  breast 
of  a  poor  working  girl  a  burning  desire  for  personal  happiness, 
temporary,  at  least  enjoyment  of  life,  once  there  is  no  prospecfc^f 
anything  permanent.  Life  is  short,  youth  is  still  shorter,  and  the 
temptations  surrounding  her  are  so  many.  The  circumstances 
of  city  life  make  it  possible  for  them  to  experiment  with  vice 
without  losing  caste,  and  they  drift  gradually  on  the  evil  lii|p  oi 
professional  prostitutes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sexual  slavery  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  pauperism.  In  large  cities  prostitution  increases  or 
decreases  inversely  as  employment  in  industry  (Bloskars  Confer- 
ence International  Brussels,  1899,  enquette  i,  676).  In  ^ 
Petersburg,  it  is  common  for  domestics  to  practice  prostitu- 
tion when  out  of  employment  and  to  cease  from  it  when  work 
is  offered.     (Stuermer,  Die  prostitution  in  Russland.) 

Some  professional  prostitutes  after  a  few  years  of  shame  re- 
turn to  honorable  employment,  marry  or  become  kept  mistresses. 
Even  among  the  registered  prostitutes  of  lai^e  European  cities, 
there  are  many  who  are  each  year  liberated  from!  the  control  of 
the  police,  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  ceased  to  prostitute 
themselves.  Thus,  in  Copenhagen,  from  1871  to  1896  20  per 
cent  of  the  registered  prostitutes  were  cancelled  from  the  register, 
because  of  marriage,  13  per  cent  returned  to  their  relatives,  and 
10  per  cent  were  taken  in  charge  of  private  persons.  The  "Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen"  says  in  their  recommendation: 

"It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  admission  to  make,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  20th  century,  in  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  civiliza- 
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tjon  in  the  world,  that  in  numerous  instances,  it  is  not  passion  or 
corrupt  inclination  but  the  force  of  actual  physical  want  (poverty) 
that  impels  young  women  along  the  road  of  ruin."  (p.  174.) 

Our  essay  would  not  be  complete  without  having  pointed  a 
species  of  sexual  slavery  extensively  rampant,  more  repulsive  to 
genuine  moral  sense,  more  injurious  to  the  human  race  than  even 
open  prostitution. 

We  mean  commercial  marriages  sanctioned  by  public  opin- 
ion. These  unions  between  people  who  do  not  love  each  other, 
but  buy  and  sell  the  sexual  commodity  called  husband  and  wife 
at  the  current  price  on  the  matrimonial  market  is  an  institution, 
there  are  no  words  in  our  vocabulary  to  characterize  with. 

The  study  of  the  problem  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that 
sexual  slavery  is  but  a  species  of  specifically  human  social  econ- 
omic parasitism  Commercialism  in  general  and  its  modem 
typical  development — capitalism — in  particular  are  the  actual 
causes  of  the  existence  of  sexual  slavery,  in  the  same  measure 
as  they  are  the  causes  of  pauperism.  Only  a  social  economic 
system  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood,  on  the  principles  of  sondarity  and  justice,  on  the 
principles  of  actual  freedom  and  equality,  economic  freedom 
and  equality  will  do  away  with  sexual  slavery..  Only  econ- 
omic democracy  will  allows  a  normal  development  of  family 
life  and  free  humanity  from  its  greatest  evil,  the  social  evil. 

ISADOR  Latx)ff. 


A  Crisis  For  Socialism. 

ONG£  a  Socialist,  always  a  Socialist/'  does  not  hold  good 
with  reference  to  a  person  who  has  once  voted  the  Socialist 
ticket.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  slump  in  the  Socialist 
vote  in  Colorado  and  Massachusetts  this  year. 

In  the  former  state  the  workingmen  wanted  to  "down  Pea- 
body"  on  account  of  his  avowed  hatred  for  a  certain  labor  organ- 
ization, while  in  the  latter  state  they  wanted  to  boost  Douglas  on 
account  of  his  pretended  friendliness  for  certain  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  vote  shows  that  they  rather  down  Peabody  and  boost 
Douglass  than  down  Capitalism  and  boost  themselves. 

A  man  in  these  two  states  who  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  two 
years  ago  had  to  decide  this  year  whether  he  was  a  unionist  or  a 
Socialist. 

In  both  states  he  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing for  unionism.  But  in  Colorado  it  was  really  a  serious  prol>- 
lem  with  many  men.  It  was  a  question  of  immediate  demands 
as  against  ultimate  demands.  It  was  a  question  of  a  crumb  today 
as  against  a  full  meal  in  the  future  and  they  accfepted  the  crumb. 

Peabody  had  for  two  years  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  American  I^bor  Union  and  especially  against  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  has  been  on  a  strike  to 
enforce  the  eight-hour  work-day  and  a  minimum  wage  for  men 
employed  in  mills  and  smelters.  These  men  had  seen  their  unions 
broken  up,  their  homes  invaded,  been  incarcerated  in  "bull-pens" 
and  prisons  without  legal  complaint  or  cause,  had  been  worked  on 
the  streets  for  vagrancy,  been  prodded  with  bayonets,  torn  from 
their  homes,  beaten  and  bruised,  been  deported  and  left  without 
food  or  shelter  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren denied  the  privilege  of  receiving  food  or  relief  even  from 
the  Red  Cross  Society  without  permission  from  the  military  com- 
manders. 

There  was  a  chance  of  beating  Peabody  apd  being  allowed 
to  go  home  by  voting  for  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor. 
There  was  no  chance  to  defeat  with  the  Socialists.  What  should 
they  do?    Put  yourselves  in  their  place  and  answer  the  question. 

We  Socialists  know  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Social- 
ist votes  in  Colorado  would  have  done  more  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  outrages  than  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  no  matter 
how  friendly  he  may  pretend  to  be  to  labor,  but  the  most  of  the 
voters  did  not  know  that.  They  did  not  comprehend  the  Socialist 
movement  nor  its  philosophy.  Something  immediate  is  the  wage- 
slave's  demand.    Wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month  is  what 
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they  are  used  to  and  they  cannot  g^t  their  minds  to  contemplate 
some  result  in  the  future  following  from  an  act  of  today. 

There  is  a  great  hope,  however,  in  the  last  election  returns. 
The  Socialist  vote  was  fully  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  sound 
movement.  The  political  movement  is  liable  to  outstrip  the  indus- 
trial organizations  and  all  Socialists  realize  that  the  industrial 
conditions  must  be  ripe  before  we  ought  to  win  at  the  polls,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  two  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  brightest  labor  leaders  are 
opposed  to  trades-unionism  and  in  favor  of  industrial  unionism. 
There  was  a  mieeting  in  Chicago  in  January  to  further  perfect 
the  plan  of  industrial  unionism,  whereby  every  employe,  no  matter 
what  his  trade,  becomes  a  member  of  the  one  union  for  that  in- 
dustry.   This  is  the  plan  of  the  American  Labor  Union. 

It  is  this  form  of  organization  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  pay  out  for  relief  for  the 
strikers  nearly  $500,000,  and  after  the  worst  war  that  has  eVet 
been  waged  on  any  labor  organization  the  loss  in  membership  is 
so  insignificant  that  the  organization  to-day  is  stronger  than 
it  ever  was. 

This  plan  of  organization  teaches  class-so^darity,  as  the 
monthly  contributions  to  the  defensive  fund,  from  railroad  men,  > 
brewery  workers,  cooks  and  waiters,  teamsters,  carpenters  and 
all  others  go  to  support  the  miners  in  this  struggle  in  Colorado. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  leaders  in  these  industrial  unions  are 
Socialists,  as  Socialists  only  can  see  the  necessity  for  class- 
solidarity  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  political  field.  In  the 
Telluride  EWstrict,  Colorado,  the  miners  have  won  the  strike.  The 
eight-hour  day  and  the  minimum  wage  of  three  dollars  has  been 
conceded  and  took  effect  December  first.  This  was  all  that  was 
demanded  and  after  fifteen  months  of  the  most  outrageous  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Citizen's  Alliance  (composed  of  business  and 
professional  men)  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  the  Governor,  the  strikers  won. 

This  demand  affected  only  200  millmen  in  the  district,  but 
1,200  miners,  cooks,  waiters,  teamsters,  trammers,  engineers,  etc., 
walked  out  as  a  unit  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  millmen  be- 
cause thev  were  all  members  of  the  American  Labor  Union  and 
its  motto  is,  "The  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  The  onlv 
men  who  scabbed  in  this  district  were  the  carpenters,  who  were  af- 
filiated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  this  union  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  their  fight,  although  two  years  before  that 
the  carpenters  had  secured  an  eight-hour  day  through  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Miners'  Union. 

The  result,  however,  now  is  that  the  carpenters  have  to  work 
nine  hours  at  the  mines  and  ten  hours  at  the  mills  for  the  same 
pay  that  they  received  for  eight  hours. 

I  see  encouragement  in  the  voje  in  Colorado  and  most  of  all 
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in  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  get  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ingmen  to  vote  together  on  a  question  so  as  to  break  the  political 
allignment.  When  we  can  awaken  sufficient  class  interest  to  g^et 
them  to  vote  together  we  have  overcome  political  prejudice,  or 
ignorance,  rather,  and  all  we  need  is  to  convince  them  that  our 
program  is  for  their  interest. 

The  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  state  indicate  that 
it  intends  to  retain  Peabody  in  office,  despite  the  workingmen's 
strenuous  efforts  to  down  him. 

Prior  to  the  election  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  request  of  the 
Peabody  supporters  appointed  watchers  to  represent  the  court  in 
99  precincts  in  Denver  which  were  usually  Democratic  and  is- 
sued a  writ  enjoining  the  election  officials  from  violating  the  elec- 
tion laws  (a  new  proceeding).  Under  this  injunction  23  election 
officials  from  the  precincts  that  went  Democratic  have  been  sent 
to  jail  and  fined,  and  upon  the  testimony  produced  in  these  cases 
of  contempt,  the  whole  votfe  in  the  precincts  has  been  declared  null 
and  void,  without  even  opening  the  ballot  boxes,  in  some  cases. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  anything  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  may  do  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  upheld  Pea- 
body in  his  violation  of  the  constitution  by  imprisoning  men  with- 
out" complaint  and  denying  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Enough 
of  the  election  returns  have  already  been  changed  to  make  the 
legislature  Republican  instead  of  Democratic.  This  will  insure 
the  confirmation  of  Peabody's  appointees  for  two  new  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  as  the  legislature  canvasses  and  declares 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  Governor  the  probability  is  that  the  Re- 
publican legislature  will  seat  Peabody  instead  of  Adams,  whom 
the  returns  show  to  have  been  elected,  by  11,000  majority.  If  the 
strongest  Capitalist  party  will  do  this  against  the  weaker  Capital- 
ist party,  using  the  machinery  of  government,  what  wouldn't 
they  do  if  the  returns  showed  that  the  Socialists  had  a  majority  ? 

A.  H.  Floaten, 
(  Late  Candidate  for  Governor  J) 


Modern  Utopianism. 

IN  the  books,  pamphlets  and  speeches  on  Socialism,  one  runs 
across  nothing  more  emphatically  reiterated  than  the  scien- 
tific character  of  the  modem  movement,  and  the  constant 
warning  to  beware  of  confounding  the  agitation  founded 
on  scientific  theory  with  that  of  sentimental,  Utopian  romancers. 
So  much  is  this  distinction  urged  that  one  approaching  the  sub- 
ject with  a  fresh,  unbiased  mind,  naturally  expects  to  discover 
some  wide  divergence  in  belief  and  practice  between  the  schools. 
This  expectation  is,  indeed,  fulfilled  in  part  by  investigation  of  the 
respective  literatures.  History  and  economics  are  made  the  basis 
of  a  philosophy  of  working  class  action  by  one  school,  by  the  other 
the  fancy  is  delighted  and  the  sympathies  enthralled  by  pictures 
of  ideal  states  and  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor.  "Scientific  Socialism,"  acknowledging  the  inexorable  do- 
minion of  law  in  social  relations,  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  these 
and  to  guide  human  effort  in  harmony  with,  not  in  antagonism 
to,  the  principles  which  the  sciences  of  history  and  economics 
have  discovered.  "Utopian  Socialism"  has  little  sense  of  histori- 
cal evolution  and  deems  social  regeneration  to  be  the  result  of  ef- 
fective agitation,  independent  of  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  time  and  place.  Having  come  to  an  understanding; 
of  this  distinction,  the  investigator  begins  to  wonder  mildly 
wherein  lies  the  necessity  for.  so  clamorous  an  appeal  to  avoid 
confounding  the  two  schools.  As  soon  would  one  confound  the 
bee  with  the  butterfly,  the  engineer  with  the  man  of  letters. 

But  when  one  leaves  the  books  and  turns  to  the  practical  ac- 
tions of  the  two  schools,  then  the  necessity  of  the  shibboleth 
"scientific"  becomes  apparent.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  in  their  deeds.  Recovering  from  the  bewilderment 
which  such  an  unexpected  condition  causes,  the  important  fact 
begins  to  reveal  itself.  The  "scientific"  socialists  are  Utopians  at 
heart.  They  learned  their  science  in  the  philosopher's  closet  and 
when  tfiey  emerged  to  face  the  actual  world  they  left  it  there. 
They  have  failed  to  apply  their  science  and  hence  their  actions 
are  the  same  though  their  cries  be  different  from  those  of  the 
Utopian  host. 

This  is  perhaps  too  sweeping  a  denunciation  of  the  so-called 
scientific  school,  but  those  most  culpable  of  utopianism  are  the 
loudest  in  their  protestation  of  their  "scientific"  position  and 
hence  need  a  severe  rebuke  to  penetrate  their  cant-protected  intel- 
lects. It  is  in  fact  just  these  extremists  who,  with  the  self-as- 
sertion of  dogmatic  fanaticism  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
title  of  champions  of  scientific,  revolutionary  socialism,  that  I  wish 
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to  show  have  failed  to  understand  the  principles  they  profess,  and 
are  the  modem  Utopians,  distinguishable  from  the  earlier  school 
only  by  the  cant-phrases  they  misunderstandingly  repeat.  They 
represent  in  the  socialist  movement  a  tendency  toward  hardening 
our  principles  into  dogma  and  encrusting  them  with  cant,  a  pro- 
cess deadly  alike  to  the  dialectic  theory  and  to  the  active  ex- 
pansive life  of  the  organization.  Arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
Socialism'  is  inevitable  as  the  result  of  the  break-down  of  capital- 
ism and  the  triumph  of  labor,  they  proclaim  themselves  uncom- 
promising revolutionists  and,  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  their  ideal 
Utopia,  they  scorn  the  daily  battles  of  the  labor  unions  and  the 
"immediate  demands"  of  the  party  platform  as  compromising 
and  palliating  measures,  whose  entire  significance  is  in  their  delay- 
ing the  "day  of  the  revolution."  I  intend  to  show  that  this  at- 
titude of  antagonism  to  "immediate  demands/'  though,  possibly 
uncompromising,  is»  certainly  not  revolutionary  and  is  absolutely 
unscientific. 

Let  us  first  review  the  position  of  the  earlier  Utopians  that  we 
may  see  more  clearly  by  the  parallelisms  that  exist  how  really 
Utopian  also  are  these  latter-day  uncompromising  extremists. 

In  Section  3,  Part  III  of  the  "Communist  Manifesto"  we  find 
the  heading  "Critical  Utopian  Socialism  and  Communism."  In 
this  section  Marx  and  Engels  describe  the  characteristics  of 
utopianism. 

To  quote  in  part : 

"The  founders  of  these  ( Utopian)  systems  see  indeed  the 
class  antagonisms,  as  well  as  the  decomposing  elements  in  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  society.  ...  the  economic  situation,  as  they 
find  it,  does  not  as  yet  offer  to  them  the  material  conditions  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat.  They  therefore  search  after 
new  social  laws  that  are  to  create  these  conditions.  Historical 
action  is  to  yield  to  their  personal  inventive  action.  Historically 
created  conditions  of  emancipation  must  yield  to  phantastic  ones ; 
and  the  gradual,  spontaneous  class-organization  of  the  proletariat 
to  an  organization  of  society  specially  contrived  by  these  inven- 
tors. Future  history  resolves  itself  into  the  propaganda  and  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  their  social  plans." 

It  is  this  disregard  of  material  or  economic  conditions  which 
stamps  these  schemes  as  Utopian.  They  "stand  apart  from  the 
class  struggle,"  says  Marx,  and  "lose  all  practical  value  and  the- 
oretical justification."  It  was  not  so  much  their  building  ideal 
future  states  that  made  the  Utopians  unscientific,  but  in  their  fail- 
ure to  take  up  the  practical  problems  arising  out  of  the  class  antag- 
onisms of  the  day.  Not  understanding  that  it  is  the  economic  or 
material  interests  which  move  men  and  economic  conditions  which 
limit  their  actions,  they  regarded  all  practical  working-class  action 
as  a  result  "of  blind  unbelief  in  the  new  gospel."  They  abhorred 
participation  in  the  battles  of  the  class  struggle  as  a  sacrifice  of 
principle. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  Utopians  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuty.  We  shall  see  that  the  practical  attitude  of  the 
modern  impossibilist  is  much  the  same.  For  while  he  asserts  in 
theory  that  the  class  struggle  is  the  foimdation  of  "scientific" 
socialism,  his  adaptation  of  t}iat  theory  leads  him  into  an  at- 
tempt which  ignores  the  actual  class  struggle  and  seeks  to  build 
up  an  organization  around  the  ideal  of  a  revolution,  cataclysmic 
in  nature,  and  which  will  inaugurate  the  beautiful  co-operative 
commonwealth.  He  abandons  the  idea  of  building  up  a  political 
party  which  shall  appeal  to  the  immediate  material  interests  of 
the  proletariat,  for  a  "revolutionary"  organization  whose  power 
of  attraction  and  cohesion  is  an  ideal,  differing  from  that  of  the 
early  Utopians  only  in  the  dramatic  character  of  its  proposed 
realization  and  the  indefiniteness  of  its  outlines.  While  the  early 
Utopians  depended  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  realized 
schemes,  the  modem  Utopian  seeks  adherents  by  suggesting  the 
heroic  or  theatrical  nature  of  revolutionary  events.  _ 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  examine  the  position  of 
the  scientific  socialist. 

The  materialist  conception  of  history  and  the  theory  of  sur- 
plus value  form  the  basis  of  scientific  socialism.  History  is 
conceived  as  a  continuous  logical  process  through  cause  and 
effect,  the  system  of  wealth  production  being  the  condition  under 
which,  and  the  material  or  economic  interests  of  individuals 
and  classes  being  the  motive  power  by  which  the  social  super-  • 
structure  is  formed.  That  the  present  system  of  production  is, 
and  for  the  future  must  continue  to  be,  social  is  shown  by 
economic  science.  And  as  a  key  to  economic  science  we  have 
the  theory  of  surplus  value,  elucidated  by  Marx,  which  shows 
that  the  increase  and  concentration  of  capital,  the  recur- 
rence of  industrial  crises,  the  intensifying  exploita- 
tion of  labor  and  the  consequent  existence  of  a  class 
struggle  are  alike  inevitable.  Scientific  socialism  thus 
presents  itself  not  as  an  inventor  of  a  future  ideal  state,  but  as 
an  investigator  of  the  economic  relations  in  capitalist  society.  Its  sci- 
ence is  its  classified  knowledge  of  the  laws  operating  in  society  at 
present.  Its  socialism  is  in  the  deduction  from  those  laws — that 
the  means  of  wealth  production  will  inevitably  be  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  state  and  that  the  state  will  be  more  thoroughly 
democratized.  These  changes  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  a  working-class  party  growing  out  of  and  pushed  for- 
ward by  those  material  interests  of  the  wage-workers  which  are 
created  by  economic  development.  Scientific  socialism  contents 
itself  with  the  barest  of  ideals.  Realizing  that  the  future  is  the 
result;  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  knowing  that  he  cannot 
create  conditions,  problems  or  issues,  the  scientific  socialist  does 
not  try  to  mold  the  future  after  his  individual  belief.  He  does 
not  judge  measures'  according  to  their  effect  on  securing  in  the 
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future  the  beautiful  dream  of  William  Morris  or  tlie  elaborate 
and  effective  machine  of  Edward  Bellamy.  He  takes  up  eadi 
problem  as  it  arises  and  settles  it  in  the  interest  of  the  working- 
class.  He  has  no  fear  of  the  future  so  long  as  he  can  organize 
the  working-class  to  fight  for  control  of  the  government  and  the 
ei»actment  of  measures  in  its  own  behalf.  He  knows  that  the 
pursuit  of  its  immediate  economid  interests  leads  the  proletariat 
deeper  and  deeper  into  antagonism  with  the  private  ownership 
of  capital,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  public  ownership  will 
present  itself  as  an  inevitable,  ultimate  step.  Unlike  the  Uto- 
pian, he  does  not  fear  the  compromise  of  his  ideals  whi|e  foUow- 
iijg  the  path  his  scientific  principles  point  out.  He  knows  that 
economic  evolution  will  take  care  of  the  future  and  its  ideals.  His 
chief  concern  is  to  fight  the  present  day  battles  in  the  class- 
struggle,  sure  of  the  general  character  of  its  outcome.  In  short, 
the  scientific  socialist  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  political  and 
economic  problems  and  movements  that  concern  the  working- 
class  and  fights  continually  for  the  building-up  of  a  working-class 
party,  the  champion  of  working-class  interests. 

We  can  now  apply  in  a  more  detailed  way  the  principles  of 
scientific  socialism  to  the  tactical  question  of  the  inclusion  of  im- 
mediate demands  in  the  party  platform. 

What  is  meant  bjj  ''immediate  demands"  ? 
I  think  I  do  not  mistake  the  general  opinion  of  the  party — 
certainly  it  is  the  opinion  of  these  modem  Utopians — that  im- 
mediate demands  are  a  group  of  palliative  measures,  designed 
merely  to  alleviate  the  hard  conditions  of  capitalism,  but  which 
are,  in  reality,  utterly  petty  and  trivial,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
platform  chiefly  as  "bait  for  gudgeons."  Once  included  in  the 
platform,  they  are  to  be  quietly  ignored  while  the  campaign 
orators,  rising  above  such  trivial  questions,  enjoy  the  easier  work 
of  rehashing  the  "principles  of  scientific  socialism,"  denouncing 
capitalism  and  glorifying  the  co-operative  commonwealth.  With 
generalities  on  the  evils  of  competition  and  confident  prophecy  of 
the  doom  of  capitalism,  they  rise  to  the  heights  of  eloquence  and 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  they  are  really  on  "the  firing 
line"  in  the  class  war.  Unfortunately,  the  workingman  fails  to  per- 
ceive the  practical  bearing  of  all  this  "oratory"  on  questions  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance. 

The  immediate  demands  of  the  Socialist  party  fall  naturally 
into  three  categories,  which,  when  stated,  reveal  their  importance. 
First,  there  are  demands  for  proposed  laws  for  bettering  the 
wage- workers'  economic  and  social  position,  propositions  which, 
when  carried  out,  will  strengthen  the  proletarians  and  fit  them 
better  for  the  struggle  for  and  conquest  of  the  social  productive 
forces.  Second,  there  are  measures  which,  attacking  the  problem 
from  another  side,  aid  at  the  stimulation  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  individual,  highly  centralized  industries 
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into  the  control  of  the  state.  And  third,  there  are  measures 
which  seek  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  political  powers  into 
nlore  democratic  forms  so  that  the  people  may  defend  their  in- 
terests from  a  governing  bureaucracy. 

These  immediate  demands  when  so  grouped  display  them- 
selves as  they  are  properly  designated  in  our  present  national 
platform — steps  in  the  direction  of  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth. They  form  the  program  of  action.  They  are  definite 
proposals  of  a  practical  nature,  harmonizing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  political  conditions,  and  join  the  party 
advocating  them  to  present  problems.  They  keep  the  party  in 
touch  with  realities.  They  are  the  scientific  methods  of  solving 
the  problems  which  the  class  struggle  daily  brings  up; 
and  they  form  a  connecting  bond  between  present  and  future. 
The  latter-day  Utopians,  however,  laugh  at  immediate  de- 
mands as  mere  bourgeois  reform,"  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  revolutionists.  This  sect  proclaims  that  only  a  complete 
social  revolution:  can  effect  any  change,  whatever,  for  the  better. 
All  attempts  to  better  conditions  while  capitalism  lasts,  must  of 
necessity  be  abortive. 

This  view,  of  course,  involves  the  absurdity  that  the  social 
revolution  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  change  of  political  administra- 
tion. We  elect  President  and  Congress  in  1908.  A  special  ses- 
sion is  called  by  the  President  on  March  5,  1909.  Congress 
meets  July  4  the  same  year,  and  on  Thanksgiving  day  the  ears 
of  the  Almighty  are  deafened  with  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens 
of  the  realized  Social  Democracy.  "And  Congress  said  'Let 
there  be  socialism'  and  there  was  socialism" — ^thus  will  the  new 
Genesis  read.  Manifestly  this  is  absurd.  What  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  done  is  to  take  up  each  industry,  organize  it,  and  try 
different  methods  till  the  right  one  be  hit  upon  and  then  continue 
itw«  operation  in  that  manner.  And  the  process  of  acquiring  as 
national,  state  or  municipal  property  the  industries  of  the  land 
will  extend  over  many  years  and  through  many  administrations, 
each  of  which  must  be  so  prudently  conducted  that  its  successor 
will  not  be  hostile  to  the  generally  socialist  trend  of  the  period. 
The  socialization  of  industry  must  of  necessity  be  done  a  step  at 
a  time.  The  difficulty  with  our  Utopian  friends  is  that,  to  use 
Engel's  distinction,  they  are  metaphysicians  as  opposed  to  dialec- 
ticians. They  fail  to  see  that  immediate  demands  while  under 
capitalist  conditions  are  like  the  sappers  who  undermine  the  bas- 
tions of  a  great  fortress.  They  progress  slowly,  often  beaten 
back  and  suffering  great  loss,  but  in  the  end  they  effect  a  breach 
through  which  the  citadel  is  stormed. 

Let  us  analyze  the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  betterment 
under  capitalism  and  that  therefore  immediate  demands  are  use- 
less. It  also  implies  that  if  capitalism  makes  conditions  worse  as 
time  goes  on,  there  is  no  legislative  relief.     For  if  there  were 
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legislative  relief,  the  measure  which  would  give  it  would  forth- 
with bcome  an  immediate  demand.  Hence,  either  parliamentary 
activity  becomes  merely  a  means  of  propaganda  or  it  is  aban- 
doned altogether.  In  the  latter  case  our  arch-revolutionary 
friends  are  driven  into  the  camp  of  the  Physical  Force  Anar- 
chists, who  must  organize  a  military  power  to  conquer  capitalism 
and  establish  their  ideal. 

If  they  still  regard  parliamentary  activity  with  a  favorable 
eye,  their  propaganda  therein  must  take  the  form  of  criticising 
the  capitalistic  system  and  elaborating  the  beautiful  details  of  the 
ideal  future  society.  All  the  questions  before  the  legislature 
"under  capitalism*'  must  be  regarded  as  either  an  opportunity  for 
showing  the  evils  of  capitalism  or  a  text  to  show  "how  it  would 
be  done"  under  the  socialist  system  which  the  speaker  or  the 
party  had  adopted  as  the  ideal  future  state.  To  attempt  to  pro- 
pose a  positive  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  individual  ques- 
tion at  issue  would  be  to  formulate  an  "immediate  demand"  ^nd 
repudiate  the  doctrine  that  legislative  enactment  can  do  nothing. 
The  doctrinarians  find  themselves  in  this  position — all  questions 
are  put  off  until  the  "social  revolution"  is  accomplished.  It  will 
be  the  solution  of  all.  The  thousand  and  one  questions  which 
arise  in  the  daily  class  struggle  have  no  interest  for  or  relation 
to  them,  except  that  they  may  point  v/ith  pride  to  the  socialist 
system,  in  which  such  questions  cannot  arise.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, then,  for  our  "revolutionary"  friends  to  explain  why  they 
cannot  arise,  and  soon  they  are  compelled  to  construct  an  ideal 
system,  start  it  in  motion  and  show  you  how  it  works.  In  short, 
they  have  landed  in  the  ideal  realms  of  pure  utopianism.  To 
them  applies  Marx's  description  of  their  predecessors — "Historical 
action  is  to  vield  to  their  personal  inventive  action.  Historically 
created  conditions  must  yield  to  phantastic  ones ;  and  the  gradual 
spontaneous  class  oreanization  of  the  proletariat  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  society  specially  contrived  by  these  inventors.  Future  his- 
tory resolves  itself  into  the  propaganda  and  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  their  social  plans." 

Some  of  these  Utopians  perceive  the  falsit>'  of  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  possibilitv  of  betterment  under  canitalism.  And 
in  addition,  they  dimly  discern  the  utterly  Utopian  nature  of  their 
ultimate  position,  commandins:  as  it  does  a  practical  withdrawal 
from  the  dailv  class  struggle.  So  they  admit  the  possibility  of 
doing  something,  but  deny  the  use  of  saviner  so.  Thus  the  Seattle 
platform,  much  vaunted  as  an  "ideal  platform,"  pledees  its  elected 
nominees  to  act  on  every  measure  from  the  standpoint  of  bene- 
fiting the  working  class.  But  if  some  measures  can  benefit 
the  working  class,  why  are  our  Seattle  friends  so  modest?  Why 
do  they  not  state  what  measures  can  benefit  labor?  Will  thev 
wait  for  their  Republican  or  Democratic  colleagues  to  introduce 
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measures  for  labor's  betterment?  Or  will  they  confine  their 
activities  to  opposing  Republican  and  Democratic  measures 
designed  to  further,  degrade  and  enslave  the  working  class? 
Come,  Messieures  Socialists,  you  wish  to  control  Seattle. 
When  elected,  what  will  you  do?  You  cannot  inaugurate  the 
social  revolution.  Will  you  therefore  relapse  into  a  do-noth- 
ing dynasty?  Your  ascendancy  will  be  short  lived  in  such  a 
case ;  for  the  people  believe  that  "words  are  good  only  when 
backed  up  by  deeds." 

But,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  campaign  on  "immediate  demands" 
is  to  lose  our  revolutionary  character.  Here  our  unhappy  friends 
fii:d  themselves  in  another  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must 
assert  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  so  harmonious 
and  reconcilable  that  the  working  class  can  be  indefinitely  bettered 
under  the  capitalist  system  by  step-at-a-time  measures.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  admit  that  these  measures  lead  ulti- 
mately to  an  attack  upon  the  capitalist  system  and  cause  its  over- 
throw. To  maintain  the  possibility  of  indefinite  betterment  of 
labor's  condition  is  to  deny  the  Marxian  theories  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  labor,  the  concentration  of  capital,  and  the  intensification 
of  the  class  struggle.  Denying  these,  they  abandon  the  basis  of 
scientific  socialism  and  put  themselves  out  of  court  in  this  discus- 
sion. They  must,  however,  go  even  further  than  admit:  "indefi- 
nite betterment"  possible,  for  the  end  of  the  proposition  is  the 
entire  reconciliation  and  absolute  harmony  of  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labor.  Because  as  labor  demands  more  and  more, 
bettering  itself  indefinitely,  either  its  demands  will  be  continually 
in  harmony  with  capitalism,  or  else  they  will  reach  a  point  where 
antagonisms  arise  and  the  struggle  for  mastery  will  begin  again. 
Our  revolutionary  Utopians  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the 
position  that  immediate  demands  lead  to  an  attack  on  and  an 
overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system.  In  other  words,  immediate 
demands  do  not  cause  the  party  to  lose  its  revolutionary  character 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compel  it  to  become  such.  As  Marx  writes 
in  the  "Communist  Manifesto,"  near  the  end  of  Part  II,  "The 
proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy  to  wrest,  by  degrees, 
all  capital  from  the  bourgeoise,  t*  centralize  all  instruments  of 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  state  *  *  *  and  to  increase  the 
total  of  productive  forces,"  etc.  This  will  be  done  "by  means  of 
measures,  therefore,  which  appear  economically  insufficient  and 
untenable,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  outstrip 
themselves,  necessitate  further  inroads  upon  the  old  social  order, 
and  are  unavoidable  as  a  means  of  entirely  revolutionizing  the 
mode  of  production." 

There  is  one  last  refuge  into  which  our  unscientific  Utopian 
arch-revolutionary  friends  retreat.  "Other  parties,"  they  exclaim, 
"will  adopt  these  demands  and  thus  steal  our  thunder."  This 
means  that  other  parties  will  boost  working-class  interests.     But 
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what  Other  parties  will  do  this  ?  Are  we  not  constantly  assured 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  but  the  two  wings 
of  the  capitalist  vulture,  that  both  represent  interests  opposed  to 
labor?  Which,  then,  of  these  factional  interests,  will  sacrifice  it- 
self nobly  on  the  altar  of  the  working  class?  To  state  that  either 
will  do  so  is  to  deny  that  political  parties  are  a  phaze  of  the  class 
struggle  and  represent  material  class  interests — a  fundamental 
proposition  of  scientific  socialism. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  palliative  sops  may  be  thrown 
to  the  working  class  by  either  party  in  order  to  secure  for  a  while 
longer  its  own  dominance.  But  these  grants  are  simply  retreats 
by  the  capitalists  from  untenable  positions.  They  dare  not  hazard 
a  general  conflict  with  the  organized  army  of  labor  on  such  weak 
ground.  The  effect  of  their  retreat,  however,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  class  struggle,  is  simply  to  enable  the  workers  to  occupy  a 
new  and  advanced  position,  from  which  they  can  with  added 
strength  renew  the  conflict.  Every  such  sop,  every  such  retreat 
serves  only  to  bring  the  line  of  battle,  the  firing  line,  closer  and 
closer  to  the  capitalist  citadel,  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  last  ditch. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  this  last  despairing  cry  of 
those  who  oppose  immediate  demands  which  supplies  the  principle 
that  overwhelms  their  position  completely. 

Why  is  it  that  the  promise  of  an  "immediate  demand,"  a  meas- 
ure in  the  interest  of  the  working  class,  by  a  capitalist  party 
should  weaken  a  working-class  party?  If  there  is  any  reason  it 
is  that  this  promise  complies  with  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
workers.  And  they  are  satisfied  to  pursue  their  immediate  in- 
terests regardless  in  a  great  measure  of  the  further,  but  future, 
interests  which  the  working-class  party  represents.  In  the  well 
known  phraze,  they  hold  the  penny  so  close  to  the  eye  they  cannot 
see  the  dollar  that  lies  beyond.  This  is  largely  true,  and  it  con- 
stitutes just  the  reason  that  immediate  demands  and  campaigns 
in  their  behalf  are  necessary,  if  the  working  class  is  to  be  mar- 
shaled into  a  political  party  for  the  conquest  of  the  public  powers. 
To  the  pocketbooks  of  the  workers,  on  those  matters  which  affect 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year,  you  must  appeal. 
Rooting  the  party  firmly  in  their  material  interests  it  will  g^w 
naturally  and  surely,  satisfying  their  present  needs  and  developing 
its.  ideals  just  as  the  rose-bush,  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the 
soil,  puts  forth  its  buds  and  blossoms  into  beauty. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Utopians  is  their  assumption 
that  the  ultimate  interest  of  men  of  living;  under  the  ideal  condi- 
tions of  a  co-operative  commonwealth  has  a  sufficient  binding  or 
cohesive  force  to  be  used  in  building  up  a  powerful  political  party. 
It  certainly  docs  attract  a  certain  percentage  of  idealists  and  zeal- 
ots and  holds  them,  inspired  and  militant,  for  a  considerable  time; 
from  others  it  exacts  a  temporary  allegiance  and  service;  from 
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Others,  mere  intellectual  acquiescence.    But  the  vast  body  it  fails 
utterly  to  move. 

Not  cmly  that  but  the  organization  it  succeeds  in  forming,  re- 
moved from  the  realities  and  problems  oiE  actual  every  day  life,  in- 
evitably tends  to  become  sectarian  and  factional.  On  the  one 
hand  a  fraction  claims  that  the  capitalists  have  an  ultimate  interest 
in  socialism.  Another  faction  rely  on  the  middle-class  man, 
v/hose  ultimate  interest  is  sure  to  lead  him  into  the  land  of  promise. 
And  a  third  faction  would  kick  out  every  one  whose  income  pro- 
vides him  with  a  clean  shirt,  for  the  great  catastrophe  to  capitalism 
will  only  come  when  everyone  is  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point 
and  revolution  is  their  very  last  resource.  Hence,  in  the  com- 
posite expression  of  the  total  body,  class  lines  are  blurred.  The 
indistinctness  only  disappears  when  you  look  at  the  "inside  poli- 
tics" of  the  organization.  There  you  see  the  lines  of  cleavage 
drawn  with  such  rigidity  as  only  doctrinarians  and  dogmatists  can 
be  responsible  for. 

"The  first  step  is  the  organization  of  the  working  class."  That 
class  is  to  be  organized  successfully  on  the  lines  of  its  own  imme- 
diate interests.    It  will  adhere  to  and  build  up  that  party  whose 
program  answers  its  demand  for  pressing  reforms.    If  the  So- 
cialist party  aspires  to  be  the  representative  of  the  working-class, 
it  must  come  to  them  without  ulterior  designs.     It  cannot  say, 
*'We*ll  give  you  an  eight-hour  day,  if  you  will  support  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  and  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  the  ma- 
terialist conception  of  history."     In  a  sense  it  must  come  nude 
and  virginal  to  labor.    As  the  Christian  loses  his  life  to  gain  it, 
so  must  the  socialist  abandon  his  ideals  to  gain  them.    Let  the 
party  take  up  the  pressing  question  of  the  day  from  the  workers* 
standpoint,  fight  it  out,  win  the  workers'  battle  and  move  on  to  the 
next  question.    Every  advance,  every  gain  for  labor  is  a  loss  for 
capital,  a  restriction  on  the  dominance  of  capitalism,  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  workers  to  regulate  to  some  extent  the  indus- 
tries they  carry  on.    Thus,  step  by  step,  inroads  are  made  on  indi- 
vidualism in  industry  and  the  ideal  of  social  democracy  rises  from 
the  foundation  of  achieved  industrial  facts.    The  class  lines  are 
firmly  drawn,  and  in  place  of  fanatical  factions  contending  over 
theories,  the  organization,  its  whole  attention  engrossed  in  the 
conflict  with  the  capitalist  class,  present  a  united  front  to  the 
enemy.     Such  a  party  is  honest.     It  serves.     It  does  not  intend 
merely  to  use. 

The  Socialist  party  must  become  a  workingmen's  party,  flesh 
of  their  flesh,  bone  of  their  bone.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  the 
working  class  and  its  immediate  interests  as.  something  separate 
from  the  Socialist  party  and  its  interests  and  ideals.  They  must 
be  one.  And  as  the  husband  said  to  his  wife,  "You  and  I  are  one 
and  Tm  it,"  so  in  the  union,  the  identification  of  labor  and  social- 
ism, it  is  labor  that  must  be  it." 
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In  short — let  us  have  faith  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal are  irreconcilably  opposed ;  that  an  intensifying  class  stmgglc 
results  and  that  labor  in  its  victory  must,  as  its  historic  missicm, 
abolish  capitalism  and  substitute  socialism.  Strong  in  that  faith, 
let  us  fare  forth  to  battle  in  labor's  ranks.  Let  us  strive  mightily 
in  every  battle — ^yea,  every  skirmish  of  the  great  class  war,  con- 
fident that  in  the  end  the  last  rampart  of  plutocratic  tyranny  will 
be  breached  and  our  mighty  hosts  will  plant  their  victorious 
standards  on  every  factory,  shop  and  farm  throughout  the  land. 

Cameron  H.  King,  Jr. 


No  Work. 


A  song  for  the  Idle  who  roam  at  will. 

And  a  shrug  for  the  men  who  shirk, 
But  who  shall  sing  of  the  prick  and  sting. 
Of  the  bitter  taunt  and  the  cruel  fling. 

To  the  man  who  has  no  work. 

The  man  who  would  delve  If  he  had  a  mind. 

With  a  plane  or  a  saw  would  build. 
Or  would  give  a  turn  to  a  thought  to  bum 
Like  an  opal  flame  in  a   srolden  urn. 

If  the  dream  of  his  life  were  filled. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  of  the  bitter  shame 

To   sink   from    man's   estate, 
And  to  humbly  take  for  his  children's  sake 

The  coin  that  is  flung.    Oh,  the  hearts  that  break 

In  this  world  that  we  create! 

For  the  plan  of  God  was  the  same  for  all. 

The  right  to  be  and  do, 
It  is  only  we,  who  have  learned  to  see 
That  the  world  was  made  for  you  and  me, 

And  the  rich,  and  a  chosen  few. 

And  we  call  It  fate,  and  our  brother  falls 

Because  of  the  load  we  give, 
And  his  sorest  need.  Is  our  pressing  greed : 
The  self  that  tramples  him  though  he  bleed. 

The  self,  that  will  crush  to  live. 

Oh!  the  saddest  sight  In  the  world  to-day 

Is  our  neighbor  passing  by. 
With  a  weary  pace,  and  a  blanching  face. 

Who  is  out  of  work,  and  out  of  the  race. 

And  we  make  It — you  and  I. 

Emma  Platteb   Sbabubt. 


First  National  Convention  of  the  Prussian 

Social  Democracy. 

IN  DECEMBER  28  to  31,  1904,  the  first  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Social  Democracy  was  held  in  Berlin. 
Of  the  3,010,771  socialist  votes  cast  in  the  last  reichstag's 
elections,  1,649,99^  were  polled  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  81  socialists 
elected  in  June  1903,  as  many  as  32  were  elected  in  Prussia, 
which  sends  a  total  of  235  delegates  to  the  reichstag.  Neverthe- 
less the  Prussian  Social  Democracy  did  not  call  a  special  national 
convention  so  far,  while  some  of  the  smaller  states  have  >already 
done  so  at  various  times.  The  justification  for  this  first  national 
convention  of  the  Pi*ussian  socialists  was  the  growing  power  of 
the  reaction  in  Prussia  which  determined  the  policy  of  all  other 
states  in  the  empire.  The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to 
publicly  denounce  this  reaction,  to  incite  the  minds  by  a  public 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  more  and  more  undisguised 
plans  and  the  shameless  class  rule  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  to 
demand  in  the  name  of  the  working  people  a  people's  parliament 
in  place  of  the  present  class  parliament.  The  convention  unani- 
mously defined  its  position  on  all  these  points.  It  was  a  mass 
demonstration  of  the  most  impressive  kind  against  the  monev 
parliament  and  against  the  attacks  on  the  oppressed  made  by  it. 

The  questions  placed  on  the  order  of  business  were  the  follow- 
ing: The  Prussian  housing  reform  bill,  the  school  reform  bill, 
the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  contract  breaking  on  the  part  of 
the  farm  laborers  and  servants,  and  the  election  laws  of  Prussia 
regarding  the  landtag. 

The  new  housing  reform  bill  of  Prussia  is  but  a  reactionary 
attempt  to  save  the  house  owners  from  losses  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  proletarian  population  of  the  city  and  rural  districts. 
The  housing  conditions  in  Prussia  were  exposed  by  Comrade 
Heimann  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  presenting: 
the  matter  to  the  convention.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  a 
thorough  sanitation  of  the  housing  conditions  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, until  the  land  is  completely  taken  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  capitalist  interests  and  transferred  to  the  collectivity 
The  resolution  which  he  introduced  expressed  this  truth  very 
forcibly.  But  since  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and 
the  introduction  of  reforms  under  the  capitalist  system,  depend 
on  the  growing  solidarity  and  class-consciousness  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  can  be  advanced  only  by  the  conquest  of  the 
political  power  by  the  proletariat,  the  spreading  of  this  prole- 
tarian influence  was  declared  to  be  the  main  function  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  Therefore  the  convention  opposed  the  housing: 
bill  oi  the  capitalist  parties  and  demanded  the  following  imme- 
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diate  reforms:  The  framing  of  a  new  housing  bill,  defining: 
the  powers  of  the  municipalities  and  communes  and  extending 
to  them  the  power  of  expropriating  house  owners  and  acquiring* 
land  for  public  purposes ;  the  creation  of  a  central  housing  bureau 
to  direct  the  work  of  local  housing  bureaus;  the  introduction  of 
universal,  equal,  secret  and  direct  balloting  for  all  members  of 
any  community  and  the  abolition  of  special  privileges  for  house 
owners ;  complete  local  autonomy.  Only  when  these  reforms  are 
introduced  will  the  municipalities  be  able  to  cope  with  the  housing^ 
problem.  The  administrative  means  to  cope  with  it  would  be  the 
conservation  and  extension  of  public  property  in  land ;  the  build- 
ing of  sanitary  houses  for  working  people;  the  renting  of  such 
houses  at  prices  covering  the  cost  of  building  and  repairing ;  the 
taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  in  land  values ;  the  designing" 
of  new  and  up-to-date  building  plans;  the  transfer  of  the  local 
means  of  transportation  to  the  municipality.  The  resolution 
was  adopted. 

The  school  reform  bill  of  the  capitalist  parties  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  liberals  and  conservatives  in  the  Prussian 
landtag  for  the  purpose  of  clericalising  the  schools  and  bringing 
them  still  more  into  the  position  of  reactionary  instruments. 
Comrade  Arons,  who  was  selected  as  the  speaker  on  this  subject, 
introduced  a  resolution  protesting  against  this  reactionary  attempt 
and  demanding  an  immediate  reform  of  the  public  school  system. 
The  resolution  declares  the  first  conditions  for  such  a  reform 
to  be  the  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  churches  and  the  elim- 
ination of  religious  instruction  from  the  school  plan;  a  uniform 
education  for  all  children  of  school  age ;  free  tuition,  free  school 
books ;  small  classes ;  better  training  and  better  wages  for  teach- 
ers ;  application  of  modern  hygiene  and  modem  methods  of  peda- 
gogy ;  free  food  and  clothing  for  needy  pupils.  In  the  discussion 
following  the  introduction,  of  the  resolution,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  amendments  demanding  co-education  for  boys  and  girls 
in  all  classes,  and  opposing  the  attempts  to  use  the  schools  for 
the  political  purposes  of  the  government  and  of  the  ruling  classes. 
These  amendments  were  added  and  the  resolution  adopted.  Other 
resolutions  demanding  the  regulation  of  the  school  system  by  uni- 
form methods  throughout  the  empire  and  protesting  against  the 
brutal  Germanizing  policy  of  the  government  in  schools  attended 
by  children  of  other  than  German  parentage  were  also  adopted. 

The  bill  referring  to  contracts  with  farm  laborers  and  servants 
contemplated  a  revival  of  the  feudal  conditions  of  serfdom  for 
employees  of  the  landed  nobility.  The  convention  protested 
against  this  reaction  and  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  the 
legal  equality  of  farm  laborers  and  farm  servants  with  industrial 
laborers ;  abolition  of  all  class  legislation  against  farm  employees ; 
laws  protecting  the  farm  employees  and  securing  them  in  their 
privilege  to  hold  meetings  and  organize.     The  members  jof  the 
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party  were  urged  to  agitate  among  the  farming  proletariat  and 
to  organize  them.  An  amendment  demanding  the  institution  of 
arbitration  boards,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  was  added  to  the  resolution  which  was 
then  adopted. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  socialists  toward  the  present  elec- 
tion system  in  use  for  landtag's  elections,  and  toward  this  parlia- 
ment itself,  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  following  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Comrade  Ledebour: 

"The  Prussian  landtag  has  no  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Prussian  people,  because  the  artificial  struc- 
ture of  the  house  of  lords,  with  its  majority  of  hereditary  and 
appointed  lawmakers,  serves  only  as  a  biAwark  of  class  rule  for 
the  nobility  and  bureaucracy.  The  three-class-election  system 
privileges  one-seventh  of  the  population  composed  of  wealthy  cit- 
izens by  giving  them  two-thirds  of  the  votes  and  thus  insuring 
their  predominance  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  mass  of 
the  people  is  practically  disfranchised  and  the  landtag  disgraced 
by  being  turned  into  a  representation  of  the  money  power. 

The  result  of  this  composition  of  the  landtag  is  a  more  and 
more  reactionary  legislation  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing people. 

The  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  representatives  are  histor- 
ically illegal  because  they  owe  their  existence  to  usurpation 
and  by  their  composition  they  are  the  embodiment  of  shame- 
less class  rule  and  perfect  enmity  toward  the  working  class. 

The  convention  protests  against  the  outrage  and  lawlessness 
perpetrated  against  the  mass  of  the  people  by  this  class  par- 
liament. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  the  defeat  of  the  reaction 
in  Prussia  is  the  transformation  of  the  Prussian  parliament  into  a 
true  people's  parliament.  The  convention  demands  the  abolition 
of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  introduction  of  universal,  equal, 
and  direct  suffrage  with  secret  balloting  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, for  all  male  and  female  persons  above  the  age  of  20, 
on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation." 

The  discussion  of  this  resolution  led  to  an  animated  debate 
on  the  question  of  tactics,  owing  to  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Bernstein  which  called  for  mass  demonstrations  in  the  great 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  for  universal  suffrage.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  convention  also  defined  the  position  of  the  party  in  the 
questions  of  meat  inspection,  the  violation  of  the  interests  of 
employees  of  state  industries,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
female  population.  Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  sent  to  the 
striking  minors  in  the  Ruhr  districts..  The  next  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Social  Democracy  will  be  held  in  1906. 

Ernest  Untermann. 


Manifesto  of  Industrial  Unionists. 

DURING  the  first  week  of  January  a  meeting  of  industrial 
unionists  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  their  plans  are  worthy 
of  careful  study  and  investigation  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  organized  labor  movement.  Tlie  manifesto  wdich 
was  issued  by  this  meeting  is  as  follows : 

Social  relations  and  g^upings  but  reflect  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial conditions.  The  great  facts  of  present  industry  are  the 
displacement  of  human  skill  by  machines  and  the  increase  of 
capitalist  power  through  concentration  in  the  possession  of  the 
tools  with  which  wealth  is  produced  and  distributed. 

Because  of  these  facts  trade  divisions  among  laborers  and 
competition  among  capitalists  are  alike  disappearing.  Qass  divi- 
sions grow  ever  more  fixed  and  class  antagonisms  more  sharp. 
Trade  lines  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a  common  servitude  of  all 
workers  to  the  machines  which  they  tend.  New  machines  ever 
replacing  less  productive  ones  wipe  out  whole  trades  and  plunge 
new  bodies  of  workers  into  the  evergrowing  army  of  tradeless, 
hopeless  unemployed.  As  human  beings  and  human  skill  are 
displaced  by  mechanical  progress  the  capitalists  need  use  the 
workers  only  during  that  brief  period  when  muscles  and  nerves 
respond  most  intensely.  The  moment  the  laborer  no  longer  yields 
the  maximum  of  profits  he  is  thrown  upon  the  scrap  pile  to  starve 
alongside  the  discarded  machine.  A  dead  line  has  been  drawn, 
and  an  age  limit  established,  to  cross  which  in  this  world  of 
monopolized  opportunities  means  condemnation  to  industrial 
death. 

The  worker,  wholly  separated  from  the  land  and  the  tools, 
with  his  skill  of  craftmanship  rendered  useless,  is  sunk  in  the  uni- 
form mass  of  wage  slaves.  He  sees  his  power  of  resistance 
broken  by  craft  divisions,  perpetuated  from  outgrown  industrial 
stages.  His  wages  constantly  grow  less  as  his  hours  grow  longer 
and  monopolized  prices  grow  higher.  Shifted  hither  and  thidier 
by  the  demands  of  profit  takers,  the  laborer's  home  no  longer 
exists.  In  this  helpless  condition  he  is  forced  to  accept  whatever 
humiliating  condition  his  master  may  impose.  He  is  submitted 
to  a  physical  and  intellectual  examination  more  searching  than 
was  the  chattel  slave  when  sold  from  the  auction  block.  Laborers 
are  no  longer  classified  by  differences  in,  trade  skill,  but  the  em- 
ployer assorts  them  according  to  the  machine  to  which  they  are 
attached.  These  divisions,  far  from  representing  diflFerences  in 
skill,  or  interests  among  laborers,  are  imposed  by  the  employers 
that  workers  may  be  pitted  against  one  another  and  spurred  to 
greater  exertion  in  the  shop,  and  that  all  resistance  to  capitalist 
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tyranny  may  be  weakened  by  artificial,  fratracidal  distinc- 
tions. 

While  encouraging  these  outgrown  divisions  among  the  work- 
ers, the  capitalists  carefully  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. They  wipe  out  all  diflferences  among  themselves  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front  in  their  war  upon  labor.  Through  employers' 
associations  they  seek  to  crush,  with  brutal  force,  by  the  judicial 
injunctions  and  military  power,  all  efforts  at  resistance.  Or  when 
the  other  policy  seems  more  profitable  they  conceal  their  daggers 
beneath  the  Civic  Federation  and  hoodwink  and  betray  those 
whom  they  would  rule  and  exploit.  Both  methods  depend  for 
success  upon  the  blindness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the 
working  class.  The  employers'  line  of  battle  and  methods  of 
warfare  correspond  to  the  solidarity  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial concentration,  while  laborers  still  form  their  fighting  or- 
ganizations on  lines  of  long-gone  trade  divisions. 

The  battles  of  the  past  emphasize  this  lesson.  The  textile  work- 
ers of  Lowell,  Philadelphia  and  Fall  River;  the  butchers  of  Chi- 
cago, weakened  by  the  disintegrating  effect  of  trade  divisions, 
the  machinists  on  the  Santa  Fe,  unsupported  by  their  fellow  work- 
ers, subject  to  the  same  masters,  the  long  struggling  miners  of 
Colorado,  hampered  by  lack  of  unity  and  solidarity  upon  the  in- 
dustrial battlefield,  all  bear  witness  to  the  helplessness  and  impo- 
tency  of  labor  as  at  present  organized. 

This  worn-out  and  corrupt  system  oflFers  no  promise  of  im- 
provement and  adaptation.  There  is  no  silver  lining  to  the  clouds 
of  darkness  and  despair  settling  down  upon  the  world  of  labor. 

This  system  offers  only  a  perpetual  struggle  for  slight  relief 
within  wage  slavery.  It  is  blind  to  the  possibility  of  establishinc^ 
an  industrial  democracy  wherein  there  shall  be  no  wage  slaverv. 
but  where  the  workers  will  own  the  tools  which  they  operate,  and 
the  products  of  which  they  alone  will  enjoy. 

It  shatters  the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  fragments,  rendering 
them  helpless  and  impotent  upon  the  industrial  battlefield. 

Union  men  scab  upon  union  men,  hatred  of  worker  for  worker 
is  engendered,  and  the  workers  are  delivered,  helpless  and  disin- 
tegrated, into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 

Craft  jealousy  leads  to  the  attempt  to  create  trade  monopo- 
lies. 

Prohibitive  initiation  fees  are  established  that  forpe  men  to 
become  scabs  against  their  will.  Men  whom  manliness  or  circum- 
stances have  driven  from  one  trade  are  fined  when  they  seek  to 
transfer  membership  to  the  union  of  a  new  craft.  Craft  divisions 
foster  political  ignorance  among  the  workers,  thus  dividing  their 
class  at  the  ballot  box,  as  well  as  in  the  shop,  mine  and  factory. 

Craft  unions  may  be  and  have  been  used  to  assist  employers 
in  the  establishrrient  of  monopolies  and  the  raising  of  prices.  One 
set  of  workers  are  thus  used  to  make  harder  the  conditions  of  life 
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of  another  body  of  laborers.  Craft  divisions  hinder  the  growth 
of  class  consciousness  of  the  workers,  foster  the  idea  of  harmonv 
of  interests  between  employing  exploiter  and  employed  slave. 
They  permit  the  association  of  the  misleaders  of  the  workers 
with  the  capitalists  in  the  Civic  Federation  where  plans  are 
made  for  the  perpetuation  of  capitalism  and  the  permanent  en- 
slavement of  the  workers  through  the  wage  system. 

Previous  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  working  class  have 
proven  abortive  because  limited  in  scope  and  disconnected  in 
action.  Universal  economic  evils  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a 
universal  working  class  movement.  Such  a  movement  of  the 
working  class  is  im^ssiblewhile  separate  craft  and  wage  agree- 
ments are  made  favoring  the  employer  against  other  crafts  in  the 
same  industry,  and  while  energies  are  wasted  in  fruitless  jurisdic- 
tion struggles,  which  serve  only  the  personal  aggrandizement  of 
union  officials. 

A  movement  to  meet  these  conditions  must  consist  of  one  great 
industrial  union  embracing  all  industries,  providing  for  craft 
autonomy  locally,  industrial  autonomy  internationally  and  work- 
ing class  autonomy  generally.  It  should  be  founded  on  the  class 
struggle,  and  its  general  administration  should  be  conducted  in 
harmony  with  the  recognition  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class. 

It  should  be  established  as  the  economic  organization  of  the 
working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

All  power  should  rest  in, the  collective  membership. 

Local,  national  and  general  administration,  including  union 
labels,  buttons,  badges,  transfer  cards,  initiation  fees  and  per 
capita  tax  should  be  uniform  throughout. 

Workingmen  bringing  union  cards  from  foreign  countries 
should  be  freely  admitted  into  the  organization. 

All  members  should  hold  membership  in  the  local,  national 
or  international  union  covering  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
employed,  but  transfers  of  membership  between  unions,  local,  na- 
tional or  international,  should  be  universal. 

The  general  administration  should  issue  a  publication,  repre- 
senting the  entire  organization  and  its  principles,  which  should 
reach  all  members  in  every  industry,  at  regular  intervals. 

A  Central  Defense  Fund,  to  which  all  menVbers  contribute 
equally  shquld  be  established  and  maintained. 

CALL  FOR  CONVENTION. 

All  workers,  therefore,  who  agree  with  the  principles  herein 
set  forth  will  meet  in  convention  at  Chicago  the  27th  day  of  June, 
1905,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  economic  organization  of 
the  working  class  along  the  lines  marked  out  in  this  manifesto. 

Representation  in  the  convention  shall  be  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  workers  whom  the  delegate  represents.    No  delegate,  how- 
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ever,  shall  be  given  representation  on  the  basis  of  an  organiza- 
tion, unless  he  has  credentials,  bearing  the  seal  of  his  union,  lo- 
cal, national  or  international,  and  the  signatures  of  the  officers 
thereof,  authorizing  him  to  install  his  union  as  a  working  part  of 
the  proposed  economic  organization  in  the  industrial  department 
to  which  it  logically  belongs  in  the  general  plan.     Lackmg  this 

authority,  the  delegate  shall  represent  himself  as  an  individual. 
Taos.  J.  De  Young,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employefl, 

Houston,  Texas. 
Thos.  J.  Hagqebty,  of  the  American  Labor  Union,  Chicago. 
Chas.  O.  Sherman,  of  the  United  Metal  Workers,  Chicago. 
Fkbd.  B.  Henion,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Employes,  Miniie- 

apolis. 
M.  E.  White,  of  the  American  Labor  Union,  Denver. 
Eknest  Untesmann,  Chicago. 
W.  J.  Bradley,  Minneapolis. 
W.  J.  PiNKERTON,  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  Argentine, 

Kan. 
F^LANK  Krafft,  International  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen,  Chicago. 
A.  J.  Swing,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Cincinnati. 
A.  M.  Simons,  Editor  Internationaij  Sociaust  Review,  Chicago. 
J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

Wade  Shurtleff,  of  the  International  Musical  Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wm.  D.  Haywood,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Denver. 
Mother  Jones,  Chicago. 
Frank  M.  McCabe,  Chicago. 

John  M.  O'Neill^  Editor  Miners'  Magazine,  Denver. 
Charles,  H.  Moy^  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Denver. 
Wm.  E.  Trautmann,  International  Union  of  Brewery  Workmen,  Cincinnati. 
W.  L.  Hall,  Chicago. 
Jos.   ScHMiTT,   International   Union   Bakery  and  Confectionery   Workers, 

Chicago. 
Clarence  Smith.  Chicago. 
John    Guild,    International   Union    Bakery   and    Confectionery    Workers, 

Chicago. 
Daniel  McDonald,  Chicago. 
Frank  Bohn,  New  York  City. 
Geo.  Estes,  Chicago. 

PERMANENT  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Wm.  D.  Haywood,  Chairman. 

W.  E.  Trautmann,  Secretary,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Oincinnati. 

Clarence  Smith. 

W.  L.  Hall. 

A.  M.  Simons. 
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Progress  of  Socialism  in  Norway. 

THESE  are  days  full  of  cheer  and  comfort  for  the  Social- 
ists  of  all  lands.  From  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
world  come  reports  of  progress  and  victory  for  our 
movement — "glad  tidings  of  great  joy"  for  the  class-conscious 
workers  of  every  country  and  clime.  The  unique  strength  of 
German  Social-Democracy,  shown  by  the  Reichstag  elections 
of  1903  is  too  well  known  to  friend  and  foe  to  need  reciting 
here.  We  of  Yankeeland  are  still  rejoicing  over  the  splendid 
showing  made  last  November,  while  the  plutocrats  and  their 
minions  are  wildly  guessing  at  the  cause  and  outcome  of  the 
surprising  growth  of  this  new  force  in  American  economic 
and  political  life.  Almost  simultaneously  with  our  election 
returns  comes  word  of  battle  waged  and  victory  won  by  our 
comrades  in  far-off  Italy.  Amid  the  storm-clouds  of  the  war 
in  the  Far  East  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  activity  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  domains  of  Czar  and  Mikado  and 
behold  Plechanoff  of  Russia,  and  Katayama  of  Japan,  clasp- 
ing hands  at  an  International  Socialist  Congress  and  remind- 
ing each  other  of  the  time  when  awakened  and  emancipated 
Labor  and  world-wide  comrade  Love  shall  usher  in  the  era  of 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men"  when  "nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."  As  the  year  1904 — a  year  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Social  Revolution — was  drawing  to  its  close, 
comes  news  of  another  battle  of  ballots — this  time  from  the 
rock-bound  homeland  of  the  Norsemen. 

In  December  of  last  year  took  place  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  all  the  cities  of  Norway.  The  results  of  these  elec- 
tions are  no  less  important  and  noteworthy  for  the  student  of 
events  than  are  the  political  contests  in  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous countries.  The  political  and  industrial  development  of 
Norway  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  large  part  of  the  people 
of  the  American  northwest  whose  ancestral  homes  are  in  the 
great  little  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  As  a  descendant  of 
the  sturdy  Viking  race  of  the  North,  though  an  American  by 
nativity,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  among  the  many 
who  follow  with  live  interest  the  trend  of  things  in  the  father- 
land. As  a  Socialist,  we  are  especially  interested  in  the 
awakening  of  the  Norwegian  proletariat  and  the  rise  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  Norway.  We  are  also  bound  by  per- 
sonal ties  to  the  Socialist  party  of  that  country,  as  our  first 
knowledge  of  Socialism  was  received  from  a  kinsman  now  in 
the  movement  in  the  Norwegian  capital.    A  brief  outline  of 
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the  political  situation  in  that  northern  country  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  American  and  International  comrades. 

Socialism  as  a  distinct  political  movem<ent  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  in  Norway.  The  reason  for  this  fact  may 
be  found  partly  in  the  national  character  of  the  people.  The 
typical  Norwegian  is  by  nature  possessed  of  a  very  independ- 
ent and  self-sufficient  spirit,  which,  through  false  education, 
leads  him  to  shun  united  and  organized  effort  to  promote  the 
common  welfare.  The  Norwegians  are  also,  as  a  rule,  con- 
servative in  their  views,  slow  to  give  up  time-honored  tradi- 
tions and  habits  of  thought  and  life.  This  is  shown  by  the 
almiost  utter  failure  of  new  religious  movements  in  Norway. 
After  long  and  strenuous  propaganda  by  other  sects,  the  non- 
Lutheran  population  of  Norwtay  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
a  negligible  quantity.  Another  and  chief  reason  for  the 
youth  of  the  Socialist  party  in  that  country  is  the  fact  that 
only  in  recent  years  has  modern  industrialism  become  domin- 
ant in  Norwegian  life.  The  frenzied  haste,  the  fierce  com- 
petition and  brutal  oppression  of  capitalist  society  have  served 
to  rouse  the  working  people  of  Norway  from  their  lethargy  and 
shown  them  that  there  is  a  point  where  patience  with  the 
wrong  and  reverence  for  the  old  cease  to  be  virtues.  The  de- 
velopment of  capitalist  production  and  its  accompanying  ex- 
ploitation have  also  demonstrated  to  the  "independent"  Nor- 
wegian workingman  that  only  by  union  with  his  fellow- 
workers  in  his  own  and  other  lands  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
common  oppression  of  the  capitalist  system;  can  true  personal 
freedom  be  attained  and  his  much-vaunted  individuality  be- 
come real.  So  the  Berserker  spirit  of  the  Viking  forefathers 
is  asserting  itself  and  the  workers  of  Norway  are  at  last  unit- 
ing with  their  brothers  in  other  Mammon-cursed  lands  in  the 
common  struggle  for  universal  emancipation  from  class-rule 
and  wage-slavery. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  two  leading  par- 
ties in  Norway  have  been  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Right  and  the  Left.  The 
former  is  the  party  of  the  official  and  proprietary  classes  and 
their  dupes  among  the  common  herd.  The  latter  has  been 
the  political  representative  of  the  radical  bourgeoisie,  and  has 
styled  itself  the  party  of  the  people.  By  its  comparatively 
liberal  principles  and  with  its  able  and  popular  leaders,  the 
Left  was. heartily  supported  by  the  farmers  and  wage-work- 
ers, thus  gaining  control  of  the  government  and  maintaining 
its  sway  for  many  years.  But  it  failed  to  materialize  the 
golden  promises  of  freedom  and  plenty  with  which  it  lured 
the  masses  into  its  fold.  True,  it  must  be  given  credit  for 
ntany  valuable  democratic  reforms,  such  as  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  and  lately,  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes.     In 
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many  respects  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  monarchy,  (if 
we  may  use  the  phrase),  in  the  world,  and  this  result  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  Liberals,  who,  however,  introduced  these  re- 
formatory measures  more  as  means  of  getting  and  holding 
the  votes  of  the  workirfg  class  than  as  outbursts  of  the  pro- 
fessed love  of  the  Liberal  politicians  for  the  people.  But  the 
Left  absolutely  failed  to  solve  the  ever  pressing  bread-and- 
butter  question.  It  expended  vast  amounts  for  military  and 
naval  budgets  and  other  unproductive  purposes,  and  sorely 
neglected  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  land.  In  this 
way  it  contracted  an  enormous  national  debt,  while  it  al- 
lowed hordes  of  foreign  capitalists  to  exploit  some  of  the  na- 
tion's chief  sources  of  wealth.  The  struggle  for  existence 
among  the  distressed  working  classes,  especially  in  large 
cities,  becamie  more  and  more  intense  and  an  unprecedented 
number  of  the  best  brain  and  brawn  of  the  working  people 
emigrated  to  America.  Many  have  not  gained  much  by  the 
change,  but  that  is  another  story.  This  misrule  by  the  "rad- 
icals" and  "friends  of  labor"  caused  widespread  discontent  in 
country  and  city.  The  time  was  ripe  for  revolutionary  polit- 
ical action  along  the  lines  of  the  International  Socialist  move- 
ment and  the  rise  and  progress  of  Socialism  in  old  Norway 
has  been  pleasantly  surprising  for  its  friends  and  advocates 
and  startlingly  ominous  for  the  master  class.  . 

A  re-alignment  of  political  forces  has  taken  place  during 
the  first  years  of  the  new  century.  The  Left  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a  general  dissolution-  The  reactionary  element  has 
joined  the  Right.  Many  of  the  most  able  and  popular  lead- 
ers of  the  Left  have  deserted  it,  some  to  support  the  policies 
of  their  traditional  antagonist  on  a  revised  platform.  Amlong 
these  is  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  world-famous  as  novelist, 
poet  and  dramatist.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  however,  that 
Bj6rnson*s  progressive  and  liberty-loving  spirit  will  not  find 
lasting  satisfaction  in  the  bureaucratic  circles  of  Conserva- 
tism. The  great  litterateur  and  statesman  has  on  several 
occasions  expressed  himself  as  very  favorable  toward  Social- 
ism. Without  waiting  for  the  behests  of  their  erstwhile  po- 
litical leaders,  the  wage-workers  in  the  cities  and  the  small 
farmers  in  the  rural  districts  are  fast  rallying  about  the  stand- 
ard of  Socialism.  Owing  to  the  universal  franchise  spoken  of 
above,  the  political  expression  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Norway  is  not  hampered  by  the  electoral  restrictions  preva- 
lent on  the  European  continent.  Norwegian  society  also  has 
other  characteristics  which  are  noteworthy.  For  instance, 
Norway  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  with  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  that  has  no  titled  aristocracy,  all  titles 
of  nobility  having  been  abolished  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  parents  of  the  writer,  before  their  emigration,  were  ten- 
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ants  of  the  last  of  the  Norwegian  barons,  now  deceased.  The 
system  of  public  education  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Illiteracy  is  practically  unknown.  An  American  writer  who 
visited  Norway,  I  think  it  was  Wm.  E.  Curtis,  said  that  if  a 
Norwegian '  could  not  read  and  write,  it  was  because  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  had  learned.  For  sobriety,  too,  the  Nor- 
wegians hold  first  place  among  nations,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  in  Norway  being  less  than  that  in  any 
other  country  in  Christendom.  The  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  International  Socialism  by  a  people  of- 
such  character  and  intelligence  is  a  social  phenomenon  of 
nuarked  interest  and  significance. 

The  first  Socialist  organization  in  Norway  was  formed  in 
Kristianna  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  some  thirty 
members,  Mrs.  Emil  Lawritz  Mengshoel,  wife  of  the  editor  of 
Gaa  Paa,  the  Minneapolis  Socialist  weekly,  being  the  only 
woman  member.  O  the  party's  organ.  Social  Demokratm, 
Mr.  Mengshoel  tells  us  that  it  "was  at  first  only  a  'slip'  pub- 
lished once  a  week  and  was  edited  by  Carl  Jeppesen  and 
printed  by  Christian  Knutson,  both  of  whom  did  the  work  for 
years  without  wages,  as  the  little  weekly  brought  no  more 
money  than  scarcely  enough  for  the  paper  and  ink.  At  the 
present  day  (1903)  Social  Demokraten  is  a  daily  with  more 
than  ten  thousand  subscribers.  Its  present  editor  is  the 
genial  writer,  Olav  Kringen,  who  formerly  spent  several  years 
as  journalist  in  America."  Among  the  other  Socialist  papers 
is  "Arbeidef  (Labor),  a  daily  published  at  Bergen,  the  second 
largest  city. 

In  1897,  the  Socialists  cast  only  657  votes  in  Kristiania. 
In  1900,  they  had  increased  their  voting  strength  to  4,035,  a 
little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Left.  A  large  percentage  of 
party  members  are  women,  miany  of  whom  are  among  the 
most  ardent  and  efficient  workers.  Among  the  first  group  of 
Socialists  to  be  elected  to  the  Kristiania  city  council  was  Mrs. 
Margarethe  Strom,  whose  husband  was  elected  councilman  at 
the  same  tim"e  on  a  rival  temperance  ticket.  That's  a  "new 
woman"  for  you.  In  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1903  the 
Socialists  broke  into  the  Storthing,  electing  five  representa- 
tives, of  whom  the  most  prominent  are  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Erick- 
sen  and  Prof.  Jorg  Berge,  both  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  The  former  is  the  only  Lutheran  clergymlan,  the 
latter  the  only  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  Norw'egian  parliament. 
Our  cause  had  now  won  a  hearing  both  locally  and  nationally, 
and  agitation  and  organization  was  pushed  with  vigor  and 
zeal. 

The  municipal  elections  last  December  show  a  most  re- 
markable growth  of  the  Socialist  party^  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  and  im'portance  of  the  Liberals.    The 
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leading  daily  paper  of  Kristiania,  Verdens  Gong  (Conserva- 
tive) says  editorially,  "The  results  of  the  municipal  elections 
indicate  that  hereafter  the  struggle,  both  municipal  and  polit- 
ical, will  be  between  the  allied  party  (the  Right  and  its  ex- 
Liberal  supporters)  and  the  Socialists.  (Remember  Mark 
Hanna's  prophecy,  ye  Americans!)  The  Left  has  been  as- 
signed the  temporary  role  of  a  small  middle  party,  which,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  can  strengthen  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  parties,  (Thus  soon  "Democracy.")  This  is  a  rapid, 
and  for  many,  a  surprising  change  from  the  time,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  Left  was  sans  comparaison,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Norwegian  parties,  even  in  the  cities,  while 
Socialism  had  just  made  its  existence  known  by  a  few  unim- 
portant figures. 

Continuing,  Verdens  Gang  says:  "Most  characteristic  is 
the  situation  in  the  capital  and  in.Trondhjem.  In  Kristiania, 
the  Right,  with  the  support  of  the  Liberals  who  make  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  the  demands  of  Socialism',  increased  its 
vote  of  15,017  in  1901,  to  18,943,  a  gain  which  corresponds 
in  percentage  to  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  votes 
cast.  The  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  no  such  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  total  vote  and  is 
considered  danger-threatening  by  those  who  understand  its 
meaning.  The  number  of  Socialist  votes  has  increased  in 
three  years  from  4,485  to  9,513,  that  is,  it  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  Socialists  will  constitute  the  second  largest 
group  in  the  Kristiania  city  council,  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  representatives  as  the  Left."  So  far  "Verdens  Gang." 
In  the  new  council  the  Right  will  have  46  representatives,  a 
loss  of  2,  the  Socialists  23,  a  gain  of  9,  and  the  Left,  11,  a  loss 
of  5.  In  Trondhjem,  the  famous  cathedral  city  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian north,  the  result  is  even  more  remarkable.  Hfere 
also  the  Right  is  the  strongest  party,  but  without  absolute 
majority,  and  its  2,543  votes  is  closely  followed  by  the  So- 
cialists' 2,008.  The  Left,  as  in  the  capital,  has  only  half  as 
many  votes  as  the  Socialists,  with  less  than  one-third  as  many 
representatives.  In  the  council  will  be  28  Conservatives,  22 
Socialists  and  7  Liberals.  Three  years  ago  the  Socialists  of 
Trondhjem  controlled  only  350  votes.  In  Bergen,  the  leading 
city  on  the  western  coast,  the  Right,  as  in  the  two  cities  men- 
tioned above,  is  the  strongest  party,  with  a  vote  of  4,936.  The 
Left  has  here  succeeded  in  maintaining  second  place  by  a 
narrow  margin,  as  it  cast  3,085  votes  to  the  Socialists'  2,740. 
But  the  bourgeois  press  admits  that  it  is  the  last  time  the  Social- 
ists reach  only  third  place  in  Bergen,  as  well  as  in  other  leading 
cities.    The  municipal  council  of  Drammen,  an  important  indus- 

( Parentheses  our  own.)* 
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trial  center,  will  consist  of  36  Conservatives,  13  Socialists,  7  Lib- 
erals, and  4  independent  temperance  men.  Six  of  the  representa- 
tives are  women.  In  Stavanger,  a  large  sea  coast  town,  the  Right 
and  Moderates  get  28  seats,  the  Left  16  seats  and  the  Socialists 
14  'seats,  in  the  council.  In  Sarpsborg  1 1  candidates  on  a  socialis- 
tic Labor  ticket  were  elected,  the  Right  and  the  Left  electing  10 
each.  Socialist  representatives  were  elected  in  other  places 
as  follows:  Fredrikstad,  4;  Kristiansand,  7;  Haugesund,  7; 
Aalesund,  6;  Narvik,  2..  Complete  returns  are  not  at  hand, 
but  the  Socialists  are  known  to  have  made  important  gains 
and  elected  their  candidates  in  several  other  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  "Verdens  Gang,"  quoted  above,  re- 
marks: "The  elections  show,  in  short,  that  thousands  are  . 
flocking  from  the  Left  to  Socialism." 

Verily,  a  working  class  revival  is  spreading  over  the  fjords 
and  fjelds  of  "old  Norway,  the  ancient  and  glorious."  The 
proletariat  of  the  Northland  is  marshalling  its  forces  for  the 
great  world-revolt  against  the  present  system  of  master  and 
man  The  workers  of  twentieth  century  Norway  take  up  the 
slogan  of  their  fathers  in  the  heroic  days  of  their  country's 
independence  struggles  during  the  first  score  years  of  the 
last  century,  "United  and  loyal  till  Dovre  (the  Norse  Olym- 
pus) falls!"  From  workshop  and  field  and  cottage  we  hear, 
with  voice  of  thunder,  the  cry  of  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
"Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite ;  you  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  your  chains,  you  have  a  world  to  gain !" 

Albert  N.  Gilbertson. 
WiUmar,  Minn. 


Socialism — A  Defense  of  Private  Property. 

WE  do  intend  to  take  from  the  present  proprietors  their 
control  of  our  organized  industries,  the  trusts.  We  do 
deny  that  they  have  accumulated  the  property,  land  and 
machinery,  necessary  for  these  industries  by  their  honest  labor 
given  for  them.  We  maintain  that  the  right  to  private  proper^ 
is  the  right  of  the  worker  to  the  whole  value  of  the  results  of  his 
own  labor.  There  is  no  right  fo  private  ownership  of  land 
better  than  the  consent  of  the  community.  It  has  been  said  of  us 
that  we  would  confiscate  the  wealth  of  the  rich  to  divide  it  equally 
among  the  poor.  This  misrepresentation  is  not  altogether  inten- 
tional, though  there  is  not  a  political  organization  which  has 
declared  in  its  platform  or  elsewhere  officially  its  purpose  to 
divide  wealth  equally  or  to  get  the  same;  pay  for  all  kinds  of  labor. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  socialists  who  do  believe  that  equal 
pay  for  all  kinds  of  service  is  an  important  object  to  be  gained. 

The  Socialist  Party  seeks  power  to  act  now.  We  are  there- 
fore asked  how  we  would  determine  the  pay  for  different  kinds  of 
labor  under  socialist  management  of  industry  now.  These  social- 
ists who  contend  for  equality  of  pay  to  all  kinds  of  labor  answer 
for  that  advanced  state  of  society  which  we  all  anticipate  in  which 
our  productive  power  will  be  very  much  equalized  by  the  use. 
of  machines  and  each  share  of  the  product  will  be  so  bountiful 
that  how  much  we  can  have  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 
The  desire  for  its  products  is  the  poorest  incentive  to  labor,  they 
say.  Our  best  work  is  done  because  we  love  to  do  it.  As  Wil- 
liam Morris  said,  "Art  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his 
work."  It  is  true  that  many  different  kinds  of  labor  are  equally 
necessary.  The  commonest  unskilled  labor  is  the  most  necessary. 
Why,  then  is  it  most  poorly  paid  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
one  kind  of  labor  is  more  useful  than  another  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  cannot  say  whether  the  product  of  one  is  more  useful 
than  that  of  another,  wheat  than  iron  for  instance.  They  cannot 
be  compared  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand  all  workers  of  one  trade  are  not  equally 
productive.  Some  tailors,  for  instance,  turn  out  more  work 
in  a  given  time.  Moreover,  various  kinds  of  labor  have  different 
degrees  of  value  to  the  community.  Since  all  labor  is  not  equallv 
productive,  if  each  worker  receives  the  same  pay,  that  is  the  same 
share  of  the  product,  the  less  productive  must  be  paid  by  some 
unpaid  labor  of  the  more  productive.  This  same  thing  is  the 
wrong  that  is  inherent  in  our  present  business  system.  That  some 
shall  do  a  greater  or  better  part  of  the  labor  in  order  to  get 
only  an  equal  remuneration  is  a  glaring  inequality  and  injustice. 
The  force  of  this  contention  is  only  admitted  in  proposing  there- 
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fore  to  vary  the  length  of  the  day's  labor  in  different  employ- 
ments in  order  to  make  the  pay  equal.  This  would  prohibit  the 
most  valuable  workers  from  doing  more  than  the  shortest  day's 
labor  in  order  to  make  the  day's  labor  of  the  most  unskilled  equal 
in  value  to  that  of  the  most  needed  workers.  Observe  that  this 
M^ould  be  absolutely  against  the  interest  of  the  community.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  incompetent  and  less  energetic  worker 
that  we  should  fix  boundaries  in  the  way  of  industry  to  prevent 
the  more  indusrious  from  producing  and  therefore  possessing 
more  than  the  indolent. 

But  it  is  objected  that  better  pay,  that  is  better  homes,  better 
clothes  and  food,  better  education  and  social  advantages,  would 
result  in  class  distinctions.  Equality  of  pay  would  not  equalize 
these  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  nor  even  in  the  same 
locality  under  the  varying  conditions  of  employment.  Suppose 
a  locality  that  offers  special  advantages  for  one  kind  of  produc- 
tion with  great  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  Gold,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  mined  in  Alaska  while  it  is  an  economical  applica- 
tion of  labor  to  do  it  there.  The  same  pav  would  give  vastly 
different  conditions  to  the  miner  in  Alaska 'from  what  it  would 
pay  for  here.  Men  will  not  be  reconciled  to  harder  conditions 
of  life  by  equal  pay  and  shorter  hours.  Yet  there  will  always  be 
sections  that  will  offer  great  advantages  for  particular  industries 
with  such  disadvantages  for  the  making  of  homes  that  people  can- 
not be  induced  to  live  there  in  order  to  work  shorter  hours  for 
the. same  pay.  Public  economy  will  compel  the  payment  of  better 
wages  to  those  who  accept  these  disadvantages  and  do  the  work, 
for  private  enterprise  will  surely  use  the  advantages  of  such  a 
locality  if  the  public  administration  of  industry  does  not  do  so. 

A  certain  portion  of  labor  may  be  greater  than  another  por- 
tion of  labor  in  the  time  it  must  consume  it  may  be  greater 
in  its  intensity,  the  effort  put  forth  in  a  certain  time;  it  may 
be  greater  in  the  risks  of  discomforts  involved ;  it  may  be  greater 
in  the  skill  or  knowledge  necessary  for  it,  which  is  to  say  that 
greater  labor  of  preparation  has  been  necessary.  For  each  and 
all  of  these  it  must  be  better  paid  per  hour  or  per  day  because  the 
necessary  consumption  of  human  life  for  the  task  has  been 
greater.  Nothing  else  is  finally  possible  because  nothing  else  is 
right. 

The  skill,  intensity,  and  actual  time  of  a  portion  of  labor 
may  be  estimated  in  ways  more  or  less  ingenious.*  But  suppose 
that,  having  estimated  and  decided  the  pay  for  a  certain  kind  of 
work,  the  necessary  labor  is  not  to  be  had  at  that  price  or  that 
too  many  offer  themselves.  If  the  pay  for  a  certain  kind  of  labor 
is  poor,  that  is  if  the  same  effort  applied  elsewhere  will  get  a  bet- 
ter return,  there  must  rightly  be  a  lack  of  labor  for  this  work. 
By  refusing  to  meet  the  requirements  and  accept  the  conditions 
of  this  work  most  workers  give  testimony  better  than  oath  that 
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they  know  it  is  too  poorly  paid.  This  is  our  best  possible  source 
of  information.  If  there  is  a  minority  of  different  opinion,  they 
may  take  the  job.  They  do  not  have  to  submit  to  the  majority  in 
this.  But  where  necessary  to  secure  sufficient  labor  of  a  certain 
kind  the  pay  for  tiiat  kind  of  labor  must  be  increased.  Where  an 
excessive  number  offer  themselves  for  employment  in  a  particular 
kind  of  public  service  the  pay  for  that  kind  of  labor  must  be  re- 
duced. Too  great  pay  for  a  class  of  work  induces  an  excessive 
seeking  after  this  kind  of  employment.  This  likewise  is  our  com- 
mon testimony  that  the  work  is  too  well  paid,  and  compels  the  re- 
duct'ion  of  the  pay  to  a  fair  comparison  with  that  for  other  em- 
ployments. This  is  the  action  of  natural  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
unjust  or  unreasonable  about  it. 

Men  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  set  an  estimate  upon  their  own 
work.  And  there  are  extreme  differences  in  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  work.  The  shop  cannot  be  run  as  a  debating  society. 
Each  one  in  an  organization  of  people  working  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  as  the  building  of  a  railroad  or 
the  making  of  shoes,  must  be  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
part  to  some  person  having  power  to  act  promptly  and  effective- 
ly, if  need  be  to  replace  a  poor  workman,  and  to  secure  the  best 
results  for  the  men  employed.  It  may  be  set  down  at  once  as  a 
present  fact  that  someone  must  be  responsible  to  see  that  men 
do  the  work  they  are  paid  for.  Power  to  fulfill  this  responsibility 
is  inseparable  from  it.  This  is  not  in  conflict  at  all  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  men  for  all  of  the  work  done^  by  each.  Democratic 
control  of  industry  by  and  for  the  workers  will  not  interfere 
with  the  command  of  large  bodies  of  men  by  individuals  who 
show  themselves  particularly  successful  in  directing  men  for  the 
getting  of  results  desired.  Such  executive  heads  will  necessarily 
be  sustained  in  the  exercise  of  sufficient  power  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  while  their  ability  is  proven  by  results  they  obtain. 
At  least  this  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  cooperation  of  large 
numbers  of  men  has  to  the  present  time  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. By  the  same  rule  which  enables  them  to  replace  ineffi- 
cient service  with  better  ability  they  can  themselves  be  replaced 
promptly  by  the  will  of  that  majority  to  whom  they  must  be 
responsible. 

Competition  for  insufficient  opportunities,  of  employment  re- 
duces the  workers  in  all  trades  and  professions  to  a  wage  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  condition  necessary  to  the  work  done;  and 
the  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  action  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Therefore  say  some  who  seem  to  be 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  Socialist  Party,  that  Socialism  must 
abolish  competition  and  pay  all  workers  e'qually  for  whatever 
kind  of  service.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  nothing  in  our  plat- 
form or  official  documents  that  can  be  mistaken  to  assert  or  imply 
anything  of  this  sort.    Private  monopoly  of  the  means  of  employ- 
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ment  by  an  idle  class,  the  dependence  of.employment  on  possibili- 
ties of  profit,  and  consequently  the  increasing  fierceness  of  com- 
petition for  more  and  more  insufficient  opportimities  of  employ- 
ment reduces  all  labor  to  the  wage  of  bare  living.  Therefore  is 
our  purpose  declared :  "that  the  tools  of  employment  shall  belong 
to  their  creators  and  users,"  and  "that  all  those  things  upon  which 
the  people  in  common  depend  shall  by  the  people  in  common  be 
owned  and  administered." 

The  opinion  prevails  that  this  control  of  organized  industry 
by  the  working  class  organized  must  make  necessary  for  its 
protection  from  private  interests  laws  restricting  and  prohibiting 
private  business  enterprise.  Now  Socialism  does  not  necessitate 
any  law  prohibiting  the  private  ownership  o{  anything,  nor  any 
law  compelling  every  one  to  cooperate  under  government  employ. 
When  an  efficient  business  organization  of  the  workers  divides 
the  whole  income  among  them  so  that  every  worker  is  secured 
the  full  result  of  his  labor  and  an  efficient  application  of  it,  no 
oiie  will  be  found  to  sell  himself  to  the  benevolent  capitalist  for 
any  less.  Having  to  pay  labor  the  full  value  of  its  product  the 
capitalist  would  have  none  of  his  income  left  for  dividends.  Pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  means  of  production  in  organized  industries 
would  be  abolished  for  the  reason-  that  it  would  become  un- 
profitable and  burdensome  to  the  owners.  A  public  organization 
of  industry  that  could  be  successfully  attacked  by  the  private  en- 
terprise of  the  capitalist  would  be  most  unfit  to  exist. 

Our  opponents,  those  who  profit  by  and  defend  the  existing 
business  system,  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  we 
would  abolish  private  property.  Everyone  understands  that  to  be 
his  private  property  which  he  has  made  himself,  or  obtained  b\ 
gift,  or  obtained  by  giving  a  just  valuation  for  it  directly  or 
indirectly  to  those  who  did  make  it.  A  confusion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  private  property,  greatly  helps  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  the  existing  business  system  is  the  very  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property  in  this  correct  and  commonly  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.  "The  capitalist  mode  of  production  and  accumula- 
tion, and  therefore  capitalist  private  property,  have  for  their  fun- 
damental condition  the  annihilation  of  self-earned  private  prop- 
erty, in  other  words  the  expropriation  of  the  laborer."  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  socialists  should  so  often  pass  the  asser- 
tion unchallenged  that  we  attack  private  property.  That  of 
which  the  producer  is  deprived  by  force  or  fraud  cease  to  be 
his  property  and  so  become  the  private  property  of  its  present 
possessor.  The  disposal  of  his  product  after  its  raw  material  is 
paid  for  seems  reasonably  to  be  the  right  of  him  who  made  it. 
Has  he  already  disposed  of  it  by  terms  of  a  contract  with  his 
fellow  man?  If  this  contract  has  been  planned  to  deprive  him 
of  the  largest  possible  part  of  his  life  product  and 
imposed    upon    him    by    superior    intelligence    or    superior 
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force;  the  contract  }s  morally  void.  But  assume  that 
such  contract  is  not  morally  void.  Then  superior  force 
or  superior  intelligence  is  morally  right  to  take  the 
property  back  again.  And  take  it  back  again  the  workers 
surely  will  when  they  possess  intelligence.  Those  only  who  pro- 
duce wealth  have  the  first  right  to  enjoy  or  dispose  of  it  There 
is  no  right  of  contract  where  there  is  not  freedom  of  contract. 
To  disagree  with  this  is  to  disagree  with  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  term  private  property.  The  protection  of  lifci 
and  the  protection  of  property,  that  is  of  goods  made  or  fairly 
purchased  is  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  avowed  for  the  exist- 
ence of  every  law.  But,  with  the  transformation  of  the  tools  we 
use,  the  existing  laws  are  made  to  serve  better  to  abolish  private 
property  and  to  confiscate  the  workers  products  for  the  payment 
of  profit,  interest  and  rent. 

The  ownership  of  the  tools  is  assumed  to  give  a  right  to  a 
share  of  the  workers'  product,  the  largest  possible  share.  And, 
don't  forget  that,  when  one  man  owns  but  does  not  use  the  tools 
which  another  man  uses  but  does  not  own,  he  can  have  but  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  get  an  income  from  that  other  man's  labor. 

The  capitalist  receives  first  from  the  value  created  by  the  labor 
employed  all  costs  of  deterioration  of  his  property  and  of  sus- 
taining his  business.  But  his  investment,  his  ownership  of  the 
tools,  would  be  useless  and  profitless  if  he  did  not  receive  in 
addition  an  income  beyond  and  above  the  return  of  all  the  value 
of  the  effort  he  has  expended.  That  it  sees  and  condemns  this 
alone  distinguishes  the  socialist  organization  and  sets  it  apart 
from  every  other  political  organization  whatsoever.  This  thing  is 
identical  with  the  taking  of  usury  of  old.  The  man  who  gets  the 
tools  or  establishes  a  business  feels  it  to  be  quite  right  to  use  this 
advantage  to  get  from  the  community  in  general  and  from  his 
employees  in  particular  the  benefit  of  as  much  more  labor  than 
that  he  has  expended  for  them  as  his  superior  shrewdness  or 
business  advantage  will  enable  him  to  take.  He  is  considered 
right  in  doing  so.  A  superior  benefit  to  the  community  justifies 
a  superior  reward  from  the  community,  but  it  is  only  a  barbaric 
community  that  will  leave  this  reward  to  be  ,so  much  as  the  man 
can  take.  If  the  mere  buying  of  the  tools  is  offered  as  the  justifi- 
cation of  interest  because  of  the  advantage  to  us  of  establishing 
an  industry,  let  the  investors  answer  for  the  infinitely 
greater  advantages  which  can  come  to  them  only  from  the  com- 
munity, the  knowledge  of  improved  methods  and  means  of  wealth 
production  and  the  facilities  which  make  their  business  possible. 

The  distinction  between  financiering  and  stealing  is  irequentlv 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Interest,  usury,  is  the  contin- 
ually avowed  purpose  of  all  our  business  enterprises.  The  work- 
ing rules  of  so  called  business  morality  are  a  conventionalit> 
agreed  upon,  not  moral  laws  that  come  from  the  nature  of  things. 
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It  is  natural  but  unreasonable  to  go  into  ecstacies  of  indignation 
against  the  money  barons.  They  are  consistently  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  practical  business  morality  commonly  preached  and 
practiced. 

For  reasons  of  expediency  and  not  from  moral  obligation  we 
would  pay  their  market  value  for  the  tools  and  lands  owned  by 
the  great  corporations.  That  the  workers  could  better  afford  to 
do  so  than  to  tolerate  the  present  arrangement  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  The  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States  sets  the  total 
capital  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  at 
$9,846,000,000.  The  difference  between  the  factory  value  of  the 
annual  product  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses was  $4,649,000,000  in  1900.  The  total  payment  of  wages 
out  of  this  was  $2,330,000,000,  leaving  $2,318,000,000  to  be  paid 
under  various  names  to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production. 
By  the  ownership  of  stocks  watered  up  to  a  par  valuation  of  nine 
billions  the  manufacturing  capitalists  draw  an  annual  profit  of 
more  than  two  billions.  If  the  workers  drew  only  the  same 
wages,  the  profits  turned  to  the  purchase  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion would  pay  for  them,  stocks,  water  and  all,  in  four  and  a  quar- 
ter years.  But  this  is  no  more  possible  than  it  was  to  pay  the 
chattel  slave  owners  of  the  south  for  their  slaves,  and  for  the 
same  reason:  we  cannot  pay  them  the  value  of  their  special 
privileges  to  consume  human  life  in  labor  unpaid  for  their  profit. 
Suppose  the  purchase  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  at  a 
price  of  about  eight  billion  dollars.  What  do  the  capitalists 
want?  Not  their  eight  billion,  but  the  interest  on  eight  billion, 
in  other  words  to  manipulate  it  so  as  to  draw  the  largest  possible 
income  from  the  labor  of  other  people.  At  once  they  must  rein- 
vest this  eight  billion.  Small  business  corporations  would  at 
once  be  reorganized  into  large  ones;  and  their  small  properties, 
little  factories,  retail  stores,  etc.,  would  be  more  rapidly  confis- 
cated under  the  usual  forms  of  business  and  legal  transaction. 
Capitalism  would  crystalize  in  its  climax  at  once. 

Simple  and  innocent  and  most  practical  in  its  beginnings  was 
this  arrangement  by  which  some  people  now  draw  the  incomes 
from  the  business  in  which  other  people  do  the  work.  At  first, 
if  it  did  not  accomplish  exact  justice,  at  least  it  did  very  nearly. 
While  no  monopoly  of  natural  resources  or  business  opportuni- 
ties could  be  set  up,  while  the  more  energetic  and  saving  easily 
avoided  unfair  conditions  of  employment  because  they  could  get 
lands  and  tools  for  themselves  easily,  industry  was  certainly  con- 
trolled by  the  working  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class. 
In  the  early  times  of  these  United  States  private  owner- 
ship of  all  the  tools  of  production  was  right.  Fair 
wages  and  fair  prices  were  more  sofely  maintained  by  a 
business  competition  that  was  very  nearly  free.  The  ownership 
of  his  small  tools. by  the  man  who  uses  them  in  a  very  simple  ar- 
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rangement;  but  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  organ- 
ized production  is  a  complex  problem  indeed.  It  will  not  be  at- 
tempted while  the  majority  believe  it  possible  to  make  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  tolerable. 

Change  of  the  tools  of  production  into  machines  under  pri- 
vate ownership  has  produced  much  more  far  reaching  conse- 
quences than  the  cheapening  of  things.  Industries  of  the  home 
and  the  individual  are  largely  transferred  to  the  factory.  Capital- 
ist control  of  all  occupations  is  greatly  extended  and  strengthened. 
The  building  of  more  complex  and  therefore  more  expensive 
tools  requires  the  command  of  more  capital.  These  machines 
must  be  run  in  factories  where  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
workers  must  become  trained  each  to  the  process  to  which  his 
labor  is  applied.  To  pay  the  wages  of  the  armies  of  production 
the  command  of  greater  capital  is  necessary.  For  a  greatly 
increased  nroduct  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  raw  material  must 
be  supplied,  necessitating  again  the  investment  of  more  capital. 
Hence  come  concentration,  combination  and  cooperative  industry 
organized  in  the  trust.  The  concentration  of  wealth,  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  population  owning  more  than  one-half  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  abject  helplessness  of  the  individual  worker  excluded 
from  the  means  of  organized  production,  the  dependence  of  life 
on  the  possibilities  of  profit  for  a  few  are  accomplished  facts. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested,  that  is  of  labor  expended  in 
the  making  of  machinery,  buildings,  and  improvements  for  in- 
terest-bearing industries,  has  been  vastly  increased  from  $533,- 
000,000  in  1850  to  $9,846,000,000  in  1900  for  manufactures  alone 
of  the  United  States.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
made;  namely,  the  saving  of  labor,  these  new  means  of  produc- 
tion give  employment  to  fewer  hands  than  the  old  did,  because 
consumption  of  goods  has  not  increased  proportionately  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  power  of  production.  That  is  the  capital 
invested  in  the  machines  employs  fewer  people  in  proportion  than 
before.  On  an  average  the  amount  of  capital  invested  which  gave 
employment  fifty  years  ago  to  three  men  is  not  enough  to  employ 
one  man  now.  The  investment  of  greater  capital  in  rnachinery, 
and  materials,  etc.,  is  necessarv  in  order  to  consume  a  smallei 
quantity  of  human  life  in  unpaid  labor  for  the  payment  of  profits 
on  it.  So  comes  inevitably  the  reduction  in  rates  of  interest  and 
the  irrepressible  conflict  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  rates  of  inter- 
est by  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  the  lives  of  those  employed. 

The  labor  or  cost  of  making  a  modern  machine  is  less  tfian 
the  labor  or  wages  this  machine  will  save.  Therefore,  every  in- 
crease by  the  making  of  machines  in  the  total  capital  invested 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  labor  it  will  employ. 
Though  the  total  capital  is  increased,  its  relative  power  to  employ 
labor  is  reduced.  Invested  in  machines  ten  to  four  thousand 
times  as  productive,  the  relative  employing  power  of  capital  falls 
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off  SO  much  more  rapidly  than  its  amount  increases  that  the  total 
labor  it  employs  falls  off  not  only  in  relative  but  in  actual  number. 
The  unemployed  compete  fiercely  for  the  jobs  of  those  employed. 
This  establishes  the  iron  law  of  wages,  the  price  of  the  power  to 
labor  being  the  wage  of  bare  living,  with  a  tendency  downward. 
The  number  and  the  strength  of  those  who  profit  by  this  present 
business  system  must  ever  grow  smaller  and  smaller;  the  num- 
ber and  the  strength  of  those  whose  lives  depend  upon  possibili- 
ties of  profits  for  these  few  must  grow  ever  greater  and  greater 
and  their  condition  ever  more  intolerable.  The  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life  are  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  higher  than  six 
years  ago,  and  the  average  wage  is  several  per  cent  less  than  ten 
years  ago  according  to  the  most  reliable  statements  that  can  be 
collected  from  the  capitalists  themselves  by  their  own  agents. 
With  its  present  wage  labor  can  buy  now  only  a  smaller  part  of 
its  own  product  than  ever  before.  Such  admissions  must  the  cap- 
italists make.  But  they  try  to  confuse  the  facts  by  the  repeated 
and  emphatic  statement  that  the  average  wage  will  now  buy  twice 
as  much  as  it  would  in  1840.  The  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Labor  show  that  a  day's  work  which  gets  a  wage 
that  will  buy  twice  as  much  on  an  average  produces  with  im- 
proved machinery  now  a  product  7,  31,  535,  to  4,098  times 
greater  according  to  what  the  product  is.  The  accumulation,  of 
products  which  the  workers  are  too  poor  to  buy  causes  chronic 
lack  of  employment  and  periodical  stoppages  of  production.  In 
the  hard  times  of  1893  more  than  one-third  of  those  usually 
employed  in  Massachusetts  were  unemployed. 

But  to  show  that  the  existing  business  system  is  the  continu- 
ous confiscation  of  private  property  by  discussing  the  nature  of 
value  and  the  source  of  profit,  interest,  and  rent  is  laborious, 
uninteresting  and  usually  unconvincing.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  majority  that  machinery  does  not  make  profits  and  that 
values  do  not  grow  on  trees.  The  basis  of  the  capitalist  system  is 
that  ownership  of  lands  or  machinery  justifies  the  taking  of  a 
share  of  the  product  they  are  used  to  make  greater  in  value  than 
all  costs  of  wear  and  tear  due  to  this  use.  This  is  the  same  usury 
condemned  by  Christ  and  in  the  old  testament  of  the  Jews.  Who 
shall  tell  us  what  is  a  fair  profit  ?  Who  shall  say  what  is  a  legiti- 
mate rate  of  interest?  After  the  worker  has  produced  the  value 
paid  him  in  wages,  how  much  longer  shall  he  be  compelled  to 
work  to  make  profit  for  his  masters  ?  That  some  should  consume 
the  unwilling,  unpaid  labor  of  others  without  service  on  their 
part  of  equal  value  is  plainly  wrong  and  against  reason.  The 
•control  of  industry  and  the  ownership  of  lands  and  the  tools  arc 
made  the  means  of  doing  it.  Eloquent  speeches  and  ponderous 
laws  conceal  that  this  is  done.  But  nature  is  not  cheated.  The 
moral  and  material  effects  are  just  the  same.  A  social  and  indus- 
trial system  like  the  present  that  takes  from  any  citizen  the  just 
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and  equitable  reward  of  his  lal>or,  that  confiscates  the  products 
of  one  main's  toil  in  order  to  assume  comfort  to  the  idle  and 
worthless' contains  the  only,  essential  principle  of  slavery. 

We  have  only  to  leave  capitalism  to  develop  its  own  Asurd- 
ity.  It  is  absurd  for  example  that  eight  or  ten  men  should  control 
as  their  private  property  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
oil  supply,  or  the  anthracite  coal.  But  it  is  quite  the  logical  con* 
elusion  of  business  to  accumulate  profits  without  labor  from  in- 
dustries in  which  to  increase  profits  workers  are  employed  at  the 
lowest  possible  wage.  All  life  is  becoming  dependent  upon  pos- 
sibilities of  profit  for  a  few,  the  lowest  possible  wage.  The  whole 
organization  of  American  industries,  all  the  lands  and  natural  re- 
sources for  the  same,  and  all  the  exquisitely  complex  machinery  of 
production,  which  the  ingenuity  of  more  than  three  hundred  years 
has  designed  and  the  labor  of  this  generation  or  two  has  built, 
are  becoming  the  private  property  of  these  fe)v.  Wait  until  this 
is  accomplished.  There  will  then  be  no  doubts  raised  about  "con- 
fiscation." It  must  then  be  a  plain  matter  of  restitution.  Capi- 
talism has  reduced  itself  then  logically  to  an  absurdity. 

Warren  Atkinson. 
New  York,  November,  1904. 


Aid  for  Russia. 

RUSSIA  is  in  a  state  of  overt  revolution.  The  forces  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization  in  the  vast  empire  are  arrayed  in  fierce 
combat  with  the  sordid  powers  of  a  despotic  mediaeval 
government  and  brutal  capitalistic  exploitation.  The  heroic  battle 
for  freedom  is  being  fought  almost  exclusively  by  the  Russian 
working  class  under  the  intellectual  leadership  of  Russian  Social- 
ists, thus  once  more  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  class  con- 
scious workingmen  have  become  the  vanguard  of  all  liberating 
movements  of  modern  times. 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  results  of  the  present  revolts 
in  Russia,  the  socialist  propaganda  in  that  country  has  received 
from  it  an  impetus  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  class 
wars. 

The  cowardly  murder  of  thousands  of  peaceful  workingmen 
and  women  has  revealed  to  the  world  the  brutality  of  the  Russian 
governing  classes  in  all  its  hideous  nakedness,  and  has  made  the 
hitherto  inert  masses  of  the  Russian  population  susceptible  to  the 
world-redeeming  gospel  of  socialism.  In  the  face  of  these  un- 
equaled  opportunities  the  means  and  resources  of  our  Russian 
comrades  are  entirely  inadequate.  Deprived  of  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  regular  organization  and  establishing  regular  sources  of 
income,  the  Russian  Socialists  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
support  of  their  comrades  in  other  countries  in  this  crisis  in  their 
fatherland. 

Comrades,  if  there  ever  was  an  occasion  for  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  international  solidarity  of  the  socialist  movement, 
this  is  the  occasion.  If  it  ever  was  our  duty  to  assist  our  strug- 
gling brethren  abroad,  this  is  our  duty  now. 

Proceeding  from  the  above  considerations,  the  undersigned 
have  constituted  themselves  a  committee  to  issue  this  call  to  the 
American  Socialists  for  contributions  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Russia  to  aid  it  in  its  grand  battle. 

Dr.  S.  Ingerman,  of  121  East  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
street.  New  York  City,  will  receive  and  receipt  for  all  contributions 
and  forward  the  same  by  cable  to  the  proper  destination. 

Victor  L.  Berger.  Alexander  Jonas. 

John  C.  Chase.  Jack  London. 

Eugene  V.  Debs.  William  Mailly. 

Benjamin  Hanford.  A.  M.  Simons. 

Max  S.  Hayes.  Henry  L.  Slobodin. 

Morris  Hillquit.  J.  A.  Wayland. 

Dr.  S.  Ingerman.  .      ,      "^ 
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The  Chicago  Conference  for  Industrial  Unions. 

The  manifesto  and  call  for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Chicago  next  Jnne 
to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  along  industrial  lines, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  in  the  labor  movement  of  to-daj.  It  is  certain  to  raise 
both  enthusiastic  support  and  strong  condemnation.  Whatever  is  said 
here,  is  said  entirely  aa  the  individual  opinion  of  the  editor,  and  is  to  be 
taken  in  no  way  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  executive  eonunittee  of 
the  proposed  organization,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  still  less  of  the 
Socialist  party,  to  which  he  owes  still  closer  allegiance. 

The  only  question  about  thd  desirability  of  forming  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  the  question  of  timeliness.  Practically  every  student  of  the  trade 
union  movement  who  has  any  comprehension  of  the  broader  phases  of  labor- 
ing class  evolution  has  realized  for  some  time  that  such  a  movement  was 
certain  to  play  a  part  in  American  trade  union  evolution.  It  has  for  some 
time  been  evident  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  not  adjusted 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  today,  and  that  it  must  give  way  to  some 
organization  more  fit  to  meet  and  solve  present  industrial  problems. 
Moreover,  the  general  lines  of  the  coming  change  have  also  been  visible 
for  some  time.  The  one  question  then  is,  is  the  present  the  proper  time 
for  such  a  change  to  comet  If  it  is  not,  then  this  organization  will  be  a 
thing  bom  out  of  due  time,  a  cause  of  disorder,  confusion  and  injury. 

Let  us  then  glance  at  the  nmin  features  of  present  industrial  life  as 
effecting  the  offensive  and  defensive  organization  of  the  working  class  on 
the  economic  field.  The  first  and  most  striking  feature  is  undoubtedly  the 
tremendous  concentration  in  the  forces  of  capitalism  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years.  Trade  lines  have  been  almost  completely  merged 
in  the  class  struggle.  Individual  crafts  find  not  only  that  their  craft  skill 
is  no  longer  of  avail,  but  that  if  they  are  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  their  masters  in  any  effective  way  they  must  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  laborers  working  in  other  trades,  and  bargain- 
ing with  the  same  master. 

An  isolated  trade  union  to  day  is  as  out  of  date  as  was  the  individual- 
istic worker  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  there  are  often  more  trades  working 
for  a  single  master  today  than  there  were  mhi  a  generation  ago.     The 
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trade  unionist  eonsidera  the  individual  laborer  who  seeks  to  make  an 
agreement  with  his  master  apart  from  his  fellow  workers  as  a  traitor  to 
his  class.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  a  trade  that  today  seeks  to  make  an 
individual  trade  bargain  with  its  master  independent  of  the  other  trades 
seUing  their  labor  power  to  the  same  eapitalistf  Is  not  that  trade  deserv- 
ing of  that  worst  of  all  epithets  of  the  trade  union  world,  scABf  Tet  this 
is  what  we  see  around  us  all  the  time.  We  see  whole  trades  scabbing  on 
the  other  trades  of  the  same  industry,  and  this  in  the  name  of  trade 
unionism. 

Aaother  striking  phase  of  the  present  industrial  situation  ib  the  growing 
keenness  of  class  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  class.  This' 
has  expressed  itself  in  two  ways.  The  first,  that  of  Parry  and  his  fol- 
lowers, consists  of  an  open  declaration  of  class  war  all  along  the  line. 
The  other,  that  of  the  Civic  Federation,  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
trade  scabs  within  the  trade  union  world,  and  to  use  them  to  play  against 
their  fellow  workers.  The  latter  is  a  method  of  battle  whose  whole  strength 
dependa  upon  the  unintelligent  action  of  the  working  dass. 

Out  of  these  two  features,  as  inevitably  as  any  idea  ever  springs  from 
industrial  condition's,  has  sprung  the  idea  which  has  found  form  and  ex- 
pression in  the  call  for  a  convention  in  Chicago  next  June.  This  idea  is 
no  means  confined  to  those  who  are  outside  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Indeed,  the  thing  which  most 
convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  was  the  tremendous 
discontent  within  the  trade  unions  still  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  seemed  from  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  during 
which  we  have  addressed  probably  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand 
trade  unionists  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  unless  some 
means  was  formed  to  give  this  idea  definite  expression  that  the  whole  union 
movement  was  itself  doomed,  and  we  have  frequently  expressed  this  idea  in 
speeches  and  writings.  The  men  who  have  sought  to  confine  a  trade  union 
movement,  growing  out  of  monopolized  industry  and  organized  employers, 
within  the  bounds  of  craft  autonomy,  are  the  ones  who  are  wrecking  the 
union  movement  of  America.  They  are  trying,  as  men  have  tried  through 
all  the  ages,  to  put  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  and  the  rumbling  of 
disrupting  forces  is  but  the  effort  to  find  new  and  more  suitable  forms. 
When  the  men  who  constitute  the  central  ring  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  lent  themselves  to  the  employers  through  the  Civic  Federation  to 
bind  and  deliver  the  working  class  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  they  took 
a  step  which  meant  but  one  of  two  things.  Either  a  momentary  disruption 
of  trade  unions  (for  there  can  be  no  permanent  disruption  while  the  class 
struggle  remains  a  fact  and  not  a  theory),  or  else  the  reorganization  of 
trade  union  forces  in  accord  with  their  real  class  interests  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  industrial  conditions  amid  which  every  battle  must  be 
waged. 

Bight  here  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade  union  movement  of  America  is  in  no  way  to  be  identified  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
its  last  analysis  is  little  more  than  a  clique  of  labor  politicians  whose  main 
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service  is  on  the  parade  ground,  and  who  are  seld(Hn  or  never  seen  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  real  trade  union  in  America^  even  in  the  pore  and 
simple  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constituent  organizations.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  declares  no  strikes,  pajs  no  benefits,  makes  no  agree- 
ments, and  does  little  effective  organization.  To  be  sure,  a  corps  of  higlilj 
paid  organizers  are  employed,  but  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  these 
men  are  but  the  political  lieutenants  of  the  of&cial  clique,  and  that  their 
main  business  is  not  to  organize  working  men  into  trade  unionists^  but  to 
organize  trade  unionists  into  rings  and  factions  for  the  purpose  of  main* 
taining  the  rule  of  the  leaders.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  msj 
come  and  go — ^it  might  be  wiped  off  the  map  tomorrow  with  but  little 
result  on  the  actual  working  class  movement  of  America. 

We  recognize  thoroughly  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  those  who^  in 
accordance  with  the  ' '  boring  from  within ' '  policy  have  been  preaching  the 
truths  of  proper  organization  and  proper  political  action  inside  the  trade 
unions.  Neither  shall  we  in  any  way  relax  our  efforts  to  further  such  a 
campaign  of  education.  But  these  men  have  ''builded  better  than  they 
knew.''  Within  practically  every  trade  union  of  any  importance  there  are 
today  thousands  of  men  who  have  come  to  the  turning  of  the  ways.  They 
have  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  industrial  organization,  of  the 
criminality  of  afiUiation  with  capitalist  parties  and  co-operation  with  treas- 
onable Civic  Federations.  These  men  are  already  dropping  from  the  unions 
because  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  further  their  interests  within  the 
unions.  We  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  such  action  on  their  part.  The 
place  for  a  man  is  within  the  union  of  his  craft,  fighting  while  that  union 
stands  and  no  treasonable  action  on  the  part  of  trade  union  of&cers  should 
lead  him  to  leave  that  uion,  unless  it  be  to  step  into  a  better  and  hi^er 
form  of  organization.  But  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a 
theory,  and  unless  some  positive  stand  is  taken  the  negative  attacks  upon 
old  trade  union  policies  will  simply  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
trade  union  movement. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  time  is  here  to  urge  the  various 
trade  unions  now  organized,  and  the  countless  thousands  more  who  are  out- 
side any  labor  organization,  to  unite  in  a  form  of  organization  suited  to 
the  industrial  conditions  that  confront  us.  May  of  the  unions  already 
contain  a  majority  of  men  who  recognize  these  facts.  It  is  for  these  men, 
<< boring  from  within,"  to  see  to  it  that  their  union  is  represented  at  the 
convention  next  June.  If  every  man  within  the  present  trade  unions  who 
realizes  these  facts  would  set  himself  energetically  to  work  at  ''boring 
from  within''  to  this  end  the  transition  could  be  made  with  scarcely  a  jai" 
in  the  trade  union  world.  The  fakirs  and  misleaders  who  have  never  at  any 
time  played  any  part  in  the  real  labor  movement  save  that  of  disrupters 
and  traitors  would  be  quietly  left  on  one  side. 

The  trade  union  that  connects  itself,  with  the  new  organization  need 
not  in  any  way  alter  internal  organization  and  management.  It  need  only 
change  its  admission  fee  to  agree  with  the  general  one  which  may  be  adopted 
at  the  convention,  agree  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  monthly  to  the  treasury, 
to  exchange  membership  cards  with  other  unions,  to  make  no  agreements 
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effecting  men  in  other  trades  without  the  consent  of  those  trades  if  organ- 
ized, and  will  in  return  receive  similar  support  from  aU  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. In  every  way  the  union  will  receive  much  more  than  it  wiU  be  asked 
to  give.  It  will  retain  tradef  autonomy  in  matters  that  concern  each  trade 
as  completely  as  at  the  present  timci  but  wh^i  it  enters  into  the  field  of 
other  trades  instead  of  being  met  by  trade  competition  and  craft  antagon- 
ism, it  will  be  met  by  the  co-operation  of  affiliated  uniona 

There  is  no  question  of  affiliation  with,  or  indorsement  of,  any  political 
party.  The  union  is  an  economic  movement  and  not  a  political  one.  It 
is  the  recognition  of  the  class  struggle  on  the  economic  field,  and  as  such 
mast  be  judged.  If  the  workers  of  America  believe  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  be  more  efficient  in  fighting  their  battles  for  better  conditions  than 
the  present  ones,  then  it  is  for  them  to  take  hold  of  the  plan  and  bring  it 
to  a  realization. 


In  response  to  our  suggestion  last  month  for  co-operative  study  ws 
have  received  a  letter  from  'a  socialist  who  was  formerly  a  professor  of 
statistics  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  universities  in  this  country,  and 
18  at  present  engaged  in  statistical  work  for  the  national  government,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  engage  in  such  co-operative  work. 
His  proposal  is  to  use  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  which  may  be 
secured  by  application  to  a  member  of  congress,  as  the  basis  of  the  study. 
The  work  will  consist  principally  in  the  analysis  of  this  census  to  show 
tlie  various  economic  classes  in  the  United  Stfites.  Incidentally  this  will 
giTe  the  persons  so  co-operating  a  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  sta- 
tistical work  equal  to  that  offered  by  the  foremost  universities.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  writer  of  the  letter  does  not  wish  his  name  pub- 
lished, but  any  one  desiring  to  take  up  this  work  who  will  address  the 
editor  of  this  Eeview  will  be  placed  in  communication  with  him.  It  is 
hoped  that  out  of  this  will  grow  a  correspondence  course  in  statistical 
work. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


At  a  secret  confereoce  held  in  Chicago  earl/  last  month  bj  repi 
tatives  of  organizations  unaffiliated  with  the  American  Federatioii  of 
JjAbor,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sympathizers  connected  with  the  Amerieaii 
Federation  cf  liabor,  the  question  of  launching  a  new  federation  apon 
the  broadest  possible  industrial  lines,  as  distinguished  from  the  preseDt 
autonomy  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  thoroughly 
considered.  After  carefully  weighii^g  the  subject  in  every  detail,  it  was 
voted  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  labor  organizations  of  every  description  and 
invite  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  national  convention  to  be  held  in  Qd- 
cago,  June  27,  "for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  economic  organization  of 
the  working  class  along  the  Unes  marked  out  in  this  manifesto."  Bepre- 
sentation  in  the  convention  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  workers 
whom  the  delegates  represent. 

That  the  manifesto  strikes  a  keynote  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  studied  the  labor  movement  of  this  country  during  recent  years.  It  is 
correctly  pointed  out  that  narrow  craft  lines  divide  the  workers,  foster 
ignorance  and  jealousy  and  strengthen  the  position  of  organized  employ- 
ers in  struggles  between  capitalist  and  laborers.     The  address  continues: 

"Previous  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  working  class  have  proven 
abortive  because  limited  in  scope  and  disconnected  in  action.  Universal 
economic  evils  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  universal  working  class  move- 
ment. Such  a  movement  of  the  working  class  is  impossible  while  separate 
craft  and  wage  agreements  are  made  favoring  the  employer  against  other 
crafts  in  the  same  industry,  and  while  energies  are  wasted  in  fruitless 
jurisdiction  struggles,  which  serve  only  the  personal  aggrandizement  cf 
union  officials. 

"A  movement  to  meet  these  conditions  must  consist  of  one  great  indus- 
trial union,  embracing  all  industries,  providing  for  craft  autonomy  locally, 
industrial  autonomy  internationally  and  working  class  unity  generally.  It 
should  be  founded  on  the  class  struggle,  and  its  general  administration 
should  bo  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  recognition  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class. 

"It  should  be  established  as  the  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

"All  power  should  rest  in  the  collective  membership. 

"Local,  national  and  general  administration,  including  union  labels, 
buttons,  badges,  transfer  cards,  initiation  fees  and  per  capita  tax  should 
be  uniform  throughout. 

"Workingmen  bringing  union  cards  from  foreign  countries  should  be 
freely  admitted  into  the  organization. 

"All  members  should  hold  membership  in  the  local,  national  or  interna- 
tional union  covering  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  trans- 
fers of  membership  between  unions,  local,  national  or  international,  should 
be  universal. 

"The  general  administration  should  issue  a  publication  representing 
the  entire  organization  and  its  principles,  which  should  reach  all  members 
in  every  industry,  at  regalar  intervals. 

BOO 


WOBLD  OF  LABOR  SOI 

''A  central  defense  fond,  to  which  all  nembers  contribute  equally, 
shonld  be  established  and  maintained." 

Amon^  the  signers  of  the  call  are  the  names  of  Charles  O.  Sherman, 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Metal  Workers;  William  D.  H&ywood, 
Charles  H.  Mojer  and  John  O'Neill,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners; 
William  E.  Trantman,  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers;  George  Estes  and 
W.  Hall,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Employes;  Daniel  McDonald, 
Clarence  Smith  and  Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  of  the  American  Labor  Union; 
Wade  Shurtleff,  of  the  Bailway  Clerks;  W.  J.  Pinkerton,  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union  of  North  America;  Joseph  Schmitt  and  John  Guild,  of  the 
Journeymen  Bakers'  International  Union;  Mother  Jones,  and  about  a 
dozen  others.  The  metal  workers,  bakers  and  brewers  are  at  present 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  other  organizations 
mentioned  are  identified  with  the  American  Labor  Union  or  are  inde- 
pendent. 

Just  what  effect  this  manifesto  will  have  upon  certain  of  ihe  organiza- 
tions that  are  identified  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
which  favor  industriaUsra  and  are  constantly  attacked  by  ''craft  autono- 
mists," cannot  be  predicted  as  yet.  Nor  can  it  be  known  for  some  time 
what  course  the  independent,  or  unattached,  national  and  local  unions  will 
pursue,  although  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  some  will  join  the  new  federa- 
tion— ^in  fact,  the  movement  toward  the  new  body  may  become  general. 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  declaration  in  the  call  that  the  proposed 
industrial  federation  "should  be  established  as  the  economic  organization 
of  the  working  class,  WITHOUT  AFFILIATION  WITH  ANY  POLIT- 
ICAL PABTY,'''  certain  capitalist  dailies,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  printed  under  glaring  headlines  and  in  thundering  ed- 
itorials the  charges  that  "it  is  a  socialistic  move  to  disrupt  the  American 
Federation  of  I^bor,"  and  that  "a  political  trades  union  federation  will 
be  launched." 

Later  on  some  of  the  trade  union  papers,  generally  designated  as  pure 
and  simple,  probably  taking  their  cue  from  the  capitalistic  dailies,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pepper  the  Socialist  party  and  insinuate  that 
it  stood  behind  the  new  federation  movement.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  those  organs  hypocritically  pretend  that  they  are  not  in  politics,,  and 
still  are  never  happier  than  when  attacking  Socialists  or  booming  some 
" workingman 's  friend"  for  office  at  so  much  per  boom.  A  Eepublican 
or  Democrat  is  always  given  a  good  character  by  the  capitalistic  lick- 
spittle press  by  certain  labor  editors  with  plutocratic  minds,  but  a  Social- 
ist never!  The  suddenness  with  which  some  of  the  capitalistic  newspapers 
rush  to  the  defense  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  afler  having 
attacked  that  body  in  every  great  strike,  and  which  organs  are  now  clam- 
orously contending  for  the  open  shop,  is  not  without  ito  significance.  For 
obvious  reasons  Greeks  that  bear  gifts  are  a  suspicious  lot. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  fairness  it  should  be  stated  that,  first,  not 
a  single  signer  to  the  above  call  is  officially  identified  with  the  Socialist 
party;  secondly,  that  not  one  of  the  signers  has  been  seen  or  heard  or 
known  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conventions  as 
an  advocate  of  socialism  in  recent  years,  and  thirdly,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  American  Federation  of  Labor  delegate,  with  possibly  an  exception  or 
two,  had  the  slightest  knowledge  that  the  Chicago  conference  was  to  be 
held. 

This  is  a  free  country,  at  least  in  this  respect,  that  men  have  the  right 
to  organize  as  they  choose.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  which  is  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue — to  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  introduce  much-needed  reforms  in  harmony  with  prog- 
ress and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  secede  end  build  up  anew  upon  indus- 
trial lines.  The  great  trouble  is  that  some  of  the  organizations  that  favor 
industrialism  and  oppose  craft  autonomy  are  not  in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  some  delegates  to  the  conventions 
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from  industrial  unions  who  never  tire  of  denouncing  autonomj  are  gen- 
erally found  lineu  cp  with  the  administration.  Under  such  circumstanoas 
Gompers  and  his  policy  is  bound  to  triumph,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  believes  he  can  do 
pret^  much  as  he  pleases,  and  his  aots  will  be  endorsed.  One  thing  tiiat 
is  certain  is  that  the  proposed  formation  of  a  new  federation  will  force 
the  issue  of  industrialism  versus  craft  hntonomj  to  the  front  as  it  never 
was  before.  And  if  the  Socialists  are  to  be  given  credit  or  blame  for 
it — ^well,  they  have  been  given  so  many  <* knocks''  from  all  sides  that  they 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  game  and  will  probably  be  able  to  stand  it. 

The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  labor  world  during  the  past 
month  was  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  textile  workers,  after  25,000 
of  them  struggled  and  starved  at  Fall  Bivcr,  Mass.,  for  six  months  to 
resist  a  reduction  of  wages  amounting  to  12^/4  per  cent.  The  ''working- 
man's  friend,"  Governor  Douglas,  is  credited  with  engineering  the  deal 
that  resulted  in  final  disaster.  Capital  has  'Mts  rights,"  and  if  Douglas 
can  figure  out  how  the  mill  barons  can  secure  5  per  cent  profits  on  the 
manufactured  products  (including  dividends  on  watered  stods,  of  course) 
the  bosses  may  concede  something.  It  is  not  likely,  though,  that  rents 
and  prices  of  food  products,  upon  which  the  thirfty  mill  barons  also  real- 
ize handsome  profits,  will  be  considered  in  this  figure  juggling.  The  textile 
workers  made  a  magnificent  fight,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  lost. 
The  financial  backing  they  received  would  hardly  keep  a  flock  of  birds 
alive  six  months.  Why  didn't  they  pay  higher  dues  and  accumulate  a 
treasury?  For  the  most  part  they  never  received  enough  wages  to  supply 
their  bare  necessities  of  life  while  working,  and,  therefore,  high  dues  were 
out  of  the  question.  The  textile  workers  of  this  country  are  no  better  off 
than  were  the  slaves  before  the  war,  if  as  well.  Their  condition  is  deplor- 
able, and  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  that  confronts  the  trade  union 
movement. 


The  workers  on  and  along  the  Great  Lakes  are  in  a  quandary.  Open 
shop  talk  has  been  rife  among  the  vessel  owners  ever  since  a  year  ago, 
when  the  organization  of  the  captains  and  mates  was  destroyed.  The  latter 
are  now  compelled  to  sign  iron-clad  agreements  that  they  will  join  no 
union,  and  there  is  talk  that  when  navigation  opens  the  seamen,  and,  per- 
haps, the  longshoremen,  will  be  compelled  to  accept  open  shop  conditions. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  fleet  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  union 
disrupting  campaign.  Its  managers  have  been  rather  non-committal  on  this 
question,  probably  because  they  are  studying  the  situation  or  are  preparing 
for  war.  If  a  struggle  comes  it  will  be  the  (greatest  since  the  Hannas 
and  their  man  Bumsey  smashed  the  seamen  before. 


Burners  are  coming  from  Colorado  and  Utah  that  the  coal  miners  are 
discussing  the  proposition  of  seceding  from  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
There  were  some  sensational  scenes  in  the  Indianapolis  convention  last 
month.  President  Mitchell  denounced  the  anthracite  miners  for  dropping 
out  of  the  union,  and  was  in  turn  "roasted"  by  some  of  the  westerners. 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  a  labor  leader. 


SOCIALISM    ABROAD 


Germany. 

The  great  strike  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  valley '  of  the  Buhr  is  oe- 
cupying  aU  the  attention  in  Germany.  The  socialists  have  been  carrying 
on  great  demonstrations  throughout  Germany,  and  in  the  Beichstag  the 
socialist  members  have  been  forcing  the  government  to  take  action.  The 
dispatches  to  the  daily  press  state  that  the  strike  has  been  settled  but 
^ve  no  details  as  to  the  terms.  We  give  herewith  the  demands  of  the 
men  as  published  in  Vorwaerts,  These  incidentally  give  a  very  good 
picture  of  conditions  in  that  Industry.        ^ 

^'1.  Eight  hour  shifts,  including  riding  down  and  out,  hours  this 
year  as  usual,  but  not  to  exceed  nine  hours,  beginning  with  1906,  eight 
hours  and  a  half,  and  1907,  eight  hours. 

''Six  hour  shifts  including  ride  in  and  out  in  wet  mines,  and  in  mines 
with  a  temperature  above  28  degrees     C. 

"2.  Sunday  shifts  and  extra  shifts  to  be  permitted  only  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  hiunan  lives,  in  case  of  extraordinary  breakdowns,  and 
for  repairs  to  the  shafts.  For  shaft  repairs  on  Sunday  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease  of  wa/res  to  be  paid. 

"3.     Coal  in  trucks  to  be  paid  without  deducting  for  anything  but  ^ 
stones,  or  payment  of  coaJ  by  weight.    All  waeons  to  be  officially  meas- 
ured and  their  capacity  to  be  marked  in  a  visible  place. 

"4.  The  crew  of  eadh  shift  to  elect  every  year  a  truck  inspector 
by  secret  ballot,  this  inspector  to  be  paid  by  the  mine  owners  and  his 
wages  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  all  miners  working  for  the  com- 
pany. This  inspector  to  have  all  tiie  rights  of  tiie  other  members  of  the 
crew  and  to  be  insured  in  all  respects  the  same  as  they. 

"5.  Wages  (ammunition  and  light  not  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  miners:)  ^ 

"Minimum  wages  for  miners  and  assistants  5.00  mk,  for  others  from 
4.50  mk.  to  3.00  mk.  per  day.  Pay  day  three  times  per  month,  one  pay- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  month,  one  on  the  tenth  and  one  on 
the  twentieth  of  each  month. 

''6.  Formation  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  and 
regulating  all  grievances  and  complaints;  of  settling  differences  about 
wages;  of  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the  benefit  funds,  an 
account  of  which  must  be  published  for  all  members  of  the  mining  crew 
once  a  year;  if  the  companies  do  not  pay  any  contribution  to  the  benefit 
funds,  they  are  not  entitled  to  take  part  in  their  administration;^  the 
companies  not  to  have  more  than  one-half  of  the  seats  in  this  eonomittee, 
even  if  they  pay  more  contributions  to  the  benefit  funds  than  the  miners. 

"7.  Installation  of  mine  inspectors,  to  be  elected  once  in  two  years 
by  the  mining  crew  from  their  own  ranks  by  secret  ballot  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  company.  Candidates  for  mine  inspectorship  to  have  served  at 
least  one  year  in  the  crew  and  to  be  at  least  30  years  old. 

"8.  Reform  of  the  mining  organization  after  the  model  of  the  labor 
unions. 
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9.  Good  coal  to  be  sold  to  married  miners  at  cost  of  production, 
also  to  widows  and  tmmarried  miners  who  have  parents  or  brothers  and 
sisters  dependent  on  them.  (At  least  one  truck  per  month). 

''10.    Abolition  of  the  numerous  and  hard  punishments. 

"11.  One  month  notice  to  be  entered  in  the  leases  of  the  mining 
crews. 

"12.  Humane  treatment;  punidiment  and  eventually  dismissal  of  all 
overseers,  etc.^  who  maltreat  or  abuse  miners. 

''13.  No  reprisals,  dismissalB  or  cutting  of  wages  for  those  who  hmw 
taken  part  in  the  strike. 

"14.    Becognition  of  labor  organizations." 


France. 

The  unit/  of  the  French  socialist  parties  has  been  at  last  completed 
and  it  is  announced  that  within  a  short  time  a  national  convention  will 
be  cidled  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  various  committees  and  perfect 
the  general  organization.  The  articles  of  agreement  arranged  ij  the 
joint  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  socialist  party  is  a  party  of  the  class  struggle  whose  fiiml 
aim  is  the  transformation  of  capitalist  society  into  a  socialist  or  com- 
munist society.  By  its  aim  and  its  ideals,  as  well  as  by  the  means 
through  which  it  seeks  to  realize  immediate  reforms,  this  party  is  a 
party  of  the  class  struggle  and  of  revolution  and  not  a  reform  palrty. 
2.  The  parliamentary  representatives  shall  constitute  a  single  group 
in  opposition  to  all  bourgeois  fractions.  This  group  shall  therefore  re- 
fuse all  support  to  a  government  of  capitalist  powers,  including  credit  for 
the  army,  for  colonial  purposes,  for  the  secret  fund,  and  a  general  vote  for 
the  budget  as  a  whole.  Even  in  extraordinary  cases  the  deputies  of  the 
party  cannot  ally  themselves  with  the  government  without  unanimous 
consent  in  each  special  casef  The  parliamentary  group  shall  defend  and 
extend  the  political  rights  of  the  laborers  exclusively,  and  work  for  those 
reforms  which  improve  the  conditions  of  existence  and  the  possibility  of 
a  class  struggle. 

3.  The  single  representative  is  to  be  individually  under  the  control  of 
his  own  federation  but  the  parliamentary  group  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
central  party  administration. 

4.  The  party  press  is  to  be  absolutely  free  for  discuaiion  of  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  tactics,  but  so  far  as  political  activity  is  concerned 
they  must  follow  the  decision  of  the  central  party  administration.  Those 
periodicals  belonging  exclusively  to  the  party  shall  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  this  central  administration:  a  private  periodical  can,  if  neces- 
sary, be  excluded  from  the  party. 

5.  The  parliamentary  representatives  cannot  be  represented  in  the  cen- 
tral organization  of  the  party  as  individuals.  They  must  be  represented 
therein  as  a  delegation  which  shall  constitute  only  one-tenth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  administration. 

.   6.    The  party  shall  see  to  it  that  the  deputies  respect  the  imperative 
mandate. 

7.  At  the  unity  convention  which  is  to  be  called,  the  different  groups 
shall  be  represented  according  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election 
of  deputies  in  1902. 


Japan. 

From  the  Socialist  we  learn  that  the  persecution  of  the  Japanese  com- 
rades is  still  going  on.  We  learn  that  "during  the  last  month  all  the 
socialist  meetings  were  either  stopped  or  depressed  by  the  police,  but  it 
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aeexus  that  the  socialists  were  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  it  and  there 
Tvere  more  socialist  meetings  during  the  month  than  usual. ' ' 

The  number  which  brings  us  this,  however,  finds  itself  compelled  to 
change  its  title,  and  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Abroad  instead  of 
the  SoeitUiti. 


International  Socialist  Bureau. 

A  meeting  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  was  held  during  the 
holiday  perioo.  The  main  question  which  occupied  the  time  of  the  bureau 
^as  that  of  determining  the  method  of  representation  at  the  international 
congress.  After  a  long  discussion,  howeyer,  no  definite  conclusions  were 
reached,  but  a  committee  consisting  of  YanKol,  Yandervelde  and  Serwy 
was  appointed,  who  were  to  receive  all  suggestions  that  might  be  sent  in 
and  report  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Two  resolutions  were  passed.  The 
first  proposed  by  Yaillant  declared  that  while  we  were  in  favor  of  pe^ce, 
vre  s&ongly  denounced  any  breach  of  neutrality  and  wished  every  suc- 
cess to  the  noble  army  of  Bussian  revolutionaries. 

Second,  proposed  by  Longuet  denounces  the  Japanese  government  for 
its  perpecution  of  socialism  in  Japan  and  the  suppression  of  the  organ 
of  our  party. 


i 


Bebels  of  thx  New  South.  By  Walter  Marion  Raymond.    Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Trice  $1.00. 

Toung  America  is  thinking.     And   it  is  thinking  more  independently 
than  it  ever  thought  ^fore.     The  time  of  the  Utopian  socialist  novel  of 
the  Howells  and  Bellamy  type  has  gone  with  the  indistinct  unrest  which 
agitated  the  radical  element  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  eighties,  and  with 
the  progress  of  proletarian  organization  along  class  lines  there  has  conie 
a   pronounced    tendency   to    express    the    thoughts    of   the    proletariat    in 
novels  of  a  more  clearly  socialist  character.     The  present  work  of   Mr. 
Baymond  is  one  of  these  new  attempts  at  orientation,  and  dealing  with 
an  environment  in  which  the  class  struggle  has  not  yet  assumed  the  vitality 
which  makes  it  so  offensive  to  the  capitalist  world  of  the  northern  states, 
it  gives  a  true  picture   of  the  mental  processes  by  which  the  southern 
socialist  is  traveling  toward  class-consciousness.     It  has  stripped  off  its 
Utopian  character  sufficiently   to   affiliate   itself  with  the   political  party 
of  the  American  proletarait,  but  still  seeks  its  heroes  among  classes  which 
are  not  typicaUy  proletarian  and  who  have  therefore  more  of  a  human- 
itarian than  a  class  interest  in  the  new  development.     This  standpoint 
enables  the  characters  of  the  story  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
new  rebellion  in  the  South  to  expose  the  rottenness  and  hypocrisy  of  bonr- 
geois  society  and  to  detach  themselves  from  the  ideas  of  the  old  environ- 
ment,* but  surrounds  them  with  much  of  the  sentimentalism  and  altruistie 
fervor  which  the  typical  proletarian  cannot  feel  on  account  of  the  pitUess 
oppression  that  weighs  him  down.     We  find,  therefore,  that  the  leading 
characters  of  this  story  are  revolutionaries,  not  because  their  class  inter- 
ests compel  them  to  struggle  against  the  capitalist  counterrevolution,  but 
because  they  realize  that  l£ey  cannot  live  a  brotherly  and  full  life  under 
the  capitalist  system.    The  hero  of  this  novel  is  not  the  proletarian  thinker 
who  has  learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  modem  wage  slave's  life,  but  a 
carefully  raised  and  trained  specimen  of  humanity  as  it  might  be  uni- 
versal under  the  advanced  conditions  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth. 
In  reading  this  novel,   then,   we   ere  not   following  the  development  of 
the  victorious  rebel  against  the  capitalist  environment,  but  the  life  his- 
tory of  one  who  may  serve  as  an  ideal  for  the  coming  man.     This  ideal 
is,  indeed,   inspiring,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  there  might  be 
more  such  young  men  as  Custis  in  the  ''New  South."     But  the  novel 
will  hardly  appeal  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  live  the  hopeless  exist- 
ence of  the  t3rpical  proletarian^  and  who  are  looking  for  an  expression  of 
their  own   feelings  and  actions  rather  than  those   of  men  who  come  to 
them  as  saviors  from  an  entirely  different  social  atmosphere. 

However,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  painting  his  character  true  to 
life,  and  they  are  so  lovable  and  congenial  that  one  feels  at  home  with 
them  and  takes  an  interest  in  them  which  lasts  throughout  the  story.  The 
local  color  of  the  South  is  admirably  preserved  and  lends  a  charm  to  every 
chapter.  Every  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  a  work  of  art 
will  delight  in  reading  Mr.  Baymond's  novel  and  will  thank  the  author 
for  a  few  hours  of  agreeable  and  inspiring  reading.     (E.  U.) 
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Thx  Sba  Wolf,  by  Jack  London,  The  MacmUlan  Co.  Cloth,  366  pp. 
^1.50. 

The  one  great  characteristic  of  this  book  is  strength.  It  us  strong  in 
e-verj  line«  It  grips  with  a  vise-like  hold  from  which  the  reader  cannot 
escape.  The  plot  is  rather  simple.  A  Mr.  Humphrey  van  Weyden,  a 
petted  child  of  luxury — over-refined — is  shipwrecked  in  San  Francisco  har- 
bor and  picked  up  by  a  whaling  schooner  captained  by  an  incarnation  of 
muscle  and  brutaUtv  called  Wolf  Larsen.  This  man,  with  the  strengrth  of 
a  Hercules,  the  brain  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  instincts  of  a  fiend,  is  the 
central  figure  of  a  story  of  adventure  and  horrors.  There  are  touches  of 
some  of  the  author  *s  previous-  ideas  running  all  through  the  book.  There 
is  the  same  admiration  for  the  primitive  that  we  find  in  the  ''Call  of  the 
Wild''  and  "A  Daughter  of  the  Snows.''  Indeed,  there  is  much  about 
Wolf  Larsen  to  remind  us  of  "Buck,"  save  that  the  man  has  in  him  that 
fiend-like  something  whidi  seems  never  to  be  present  in  animals  of  a  lower 
evolutionary  stage.  But  there  is  something  else  in  the  story  for  a  Social- 
ist, unless  we  are  mistaken.  It  may  be  that  we  have  read  something  into 
the  work  that  is  not  there,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Wolf  Larsen  is  made 
the  incarnation  of  our  present  competitive  system.  With  gigantic  con- 
structive or  destructive  power,  bestial  materialism,  utilizing  all  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  Imowledge  of  modem  society,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  individual  personal  gain,  he  stands  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  individual- 
istic capitalism  of  today. 

Manassas,  A  Novel  of  the  War,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  The  MaemiUan 
Co.     Cloth.     412  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  not  an  historical  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  It  is 
rather  a  sort  of  idealized  history.  It  seems  probably  that  it  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  fiction  will  be  in  the  days  to  come,  when  men  and  women 
have  grown  too  old  intellectually  to  be  longer  amused  by  literary  puppet 
shows,  and  historians  dare  to  tell  the  truth.  The  plot,  as  novelists  com- 
monly use  the  word,  is  slight.  The  real  plot  is  the  great  Civil  War.  Hie 
son  of  a  southern  slave  holder  goes  to  Boston  to  college.  The  new  environ- 
ment makes  him  an  abolitionist.  He  goes  back  home  and  his  struggle 
with  the  horrors  of  slavery  finally  end  in  his  taking  up  arms  for  the 
North  when  the  war  breaks  out.  The  artist's  canvass  is  a  tremendous 
one  and  the  figures  are  of  heroic  size.  The  whole  plan  and  execution  are 
epic  in  their  scope.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  but  the  first 
of  three  volumes.  Taken  together,  it  should  form  a  tremendous  epic  his- 
tory of  the  most  crucial  period  that  has  yet  appeared  in  American  history. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  Comrade  Sinclair,  the  strongest 
criticism  we  would  make  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  historically  accurate 
at  just  the  point  where  accuracy  would  be  expected  of  a  socialist.  Accord- 
ing to  Manassas  the  Civil  War  was  fought  to  abolish  slavery  and  the 
abolitionists  were  the  real  driving  force.  But  the  little  group  of  abolition- 
ist idealists  in  New  England  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  Titanic  strug- 
gle between  Northern  owners  of  white  wage  slaves  and  Southern  masters 
of  negro  chattels.  During  that  battle  the  form  of  servitude  for  the  negro 
was  changed,  not  because  of  the  love  of  human  liberty,  but  because  such 
a  change  was  a  necessary  move  in  the  military  stategy  of  the  war. 

L'QbGANIZATION    SoaALISTE    AND    OUVBISRB    EN    ETTROFE,    AMEBIQXTS   IT 

AsiSy  by  the  IntemationaX  Sociaiist  Secretary.     Paper,  524  pp.  fr.  3.50. 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  a  handbook  that  has  long  been*  wanted  in  the 
International  Socialist  movement  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  strength, 
history,  method  of  organization  and  general  condition  of  all  the  Socialist 
parties  in  every  count^.  As  a  general  thing  these  are  the  reports  furnished 
to  the  International  Congress,  and  as  a  whole  are  very  satisfactory.  That 
of  the  United  States  is  perhaps  as  imperfect  as  any.  The  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  Socialist  vote  of  the  world,  by  countries,  and  by  years, 
which  was  originally  published  in  the  International  Socialist  Review, 
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then  copied,  without  credit,  by  the  national  organization^  is  here  again 
copied,  without  credit,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  reeopied,  alm^oet 
always,  uncreditcd,  by  several  socialist  papers.  Not  one  of  idl  these  who 
have  thus  appropriated  the  work  of  others  have  taken  the  trouble  to  even 
add  up  the  iji^^ures  which  they  took,  and  assumed  credit  for,  or  they  wonld 
have  discovered  a  couple  of  slight  errors,  which  we  do  not  so  much  xegrety 
since  they  have  served  to  show  the  carelessness  and  the-^well  the  extreme 
elasticity  of  literary  conscience,  possessed  throughout  the  socialist  world. 
The  work,  however,  is  something  of  greatest  value,  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  its  translation  into  Enelish — ^wiUi  perhaps  some  ex- 
tensions and  corrections  of  the  portion  applying  to  the  United  States. 

Th£  Open  Shop«  by  Clarence  S,  Darrow.  Hammersmarh  Piiblishing  Co. 
Cloth.  32  pages.  10  cenU. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  certainly  a  live  one  in  the  trade 
union  world  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  much  stronger  indict- 
ment of  the  open  shop  policy  than  the  one  wMch  the  author  has  prepared. 
In  logic,  literary  style,  and  general  form  of  presentation  the  booklet 
fills  an  excellent  place  in  trade  union  literature. 

Woman's  SouBd:  of  Power,  hy  Lois  Waisbrooher.  The  AUianee, 
Denver,  Colo.  Paper.  48  pages.  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  a  kind  of  books  which  we  have  all  too  many.  The 
author  is  absolutely  ignorant,  at  least  so  far  as  is  shown  by  this  booklet, 
of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  evolution  of  sex  rela- 
tions, she  knows  nothing  of  modem  psychology  or  of  scientific  socialisniy 
yet  writes  a  book  which  deals  with  all  these  subjects. 

The  Bible  and  Socialism,  by  Bev.  Geo.  W.  Woodbey,  **the  negro 
socialist  orator."  Published  by  the  author,  Los  Angeles,  Cdl.  Paper. 
96  pages.  20  cents. 

An  argument  to  show  that  the  Bible  teaches  socialism.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  theologians  would  complain  of  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  biblical  passages  as  much  as  socialists  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  implied  definitions  of  socialism.  The  work,  however,  makes  no  pre- 
tentions to  scientific  accuracy,  but  is  written  purely  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. As  such  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  while  introducing  those, 
whom  religious  prejudices  would  otherwise  hinder,  to  a  reading  of  standard 
socialist  works. 


PUBLISHERS'   DEPARTMENT 


"The  Becordloir  AngeL" 

Printers  and  proof-readers  are  now  at  work  on  Edwin  Arnold  Bren- 
holtz'  great  soeialist  novel,  "The  Becording  Angel,"  and  we  expect 
to  have  copies  ready  for  delivery  on  March  15. 

Meanwhile  we  have  decided  to  make  a  special  limited  offer,  which 
will  he  open  to  every  reader  of  the  International  Socialist  Beview. 
For  one  dollar  received  before  March  15  we  will  send  the  Beview  one 
year,  either  to  a  new  subscriber  or  one  renewing,  and  will  also  mail  a 
copy  of  the  book  upon  publication. 

We  have  a  double  reason  for  making  this  offer.  The  author  has  pre- 
sented this  manuscript  as  a  free  gift  to  our  co-operative  publishing  house. 
But  to  bring  out  the  book  requires  a  cash  outlay  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
People  ordinarily  put  off  buying  a  book  until  it  has  been  out  long  enough 
to  get  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  read  it.  We  want  to  avoid  borrow- 
ing money  by  making  a  sufficient  inducement  for  at  least  ^ve  hundred 
.people  to  send  the  money  in  advance. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  book  is  one  that  will  sell  itself  in  every 
soeialist  local  when  once  it  is  introduced,  and  the  best  advertisement 
we  can  give  it  is  to  have  one  or  two  comrades  in  each  local  read  it  for 
themselves. 

"The  Becording  Angel"  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  Comrade 
Baymond's  "Bebels  of  the  New  South,"  of  which  a  discriminating  re- 
view by  Gomrside  IJntermann  appears  on  another  page.  Baymond's  hero 
is  a  socialist  through  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  others,  and  the  scene 
of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  peaceful  South,  just  awakening  to  the  existence 
of  modem  capitalism.  Brenholtz'  hero  is  a  workingman,  striking  for  his 
own  rights  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellows,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story  is  tense  with  the  class  struggle.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  great  in- 
dustrial city,  and  the  actors  are  proletarians  on  the  one  side  and  tmst 
magnates  on  the  other. 

The  title  might  suggest  the  mystical,  and  so  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain that  the  "recording  angel"  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name 
is  an  automatic  graphophone  which  takes  down  the  secret  conversation  of 
two  "captains  of  industry"  when,  believing  themselves  safe  from  any 
ear,  they  are  arranging  the  necessary  details  for  the  "removal"  of  an 
obnoxious  labor  leader. 
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Bemember  that  ''Bebels  of  the  New  Sonth"  sella  for  one  dollar,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  usual  discount  to  stockholders.  "The  Becording  Angel" 
will  sell  at  the  same  price  after  publication,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  made  above  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  soon. 

SociaUon  and  Modem  Science. 

This  work  by  Enrico  Ferri  proves  that  the  principles  of  international 
socialism  are  not  opposed  to  the  truths  of  evolution,  as  claimed  by 
Spencer,  but  on  the  contrary  are,  to  use  the  author's  words,  "only  the 
practical  and  fruitful  fulfilment,  in  the  social  life,  of  that  modem  scien- 
tific revolution  which — ^inaugurated  some  centuries  since  by  the  rebirth  of 
the  experimental  method  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge — has 
triumphed  in  our  times,  thanks  to  the  works  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Her- 
bert Spencer." 

A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  lately  been  issued.  We  do  not 
publish  it,  but  we  have  just  purchased  a  hundred  copies  on  such  terms 
that  we  can  supply  it  to  our  stockholders  at  85  cents  by  mail  or  76  eenta 
by  express,  the  price  to  others  being  one  dollar. 

Btaymes  for  the  Times. 

We  have  had  many  requests  for  books  of  selections  suitable  for  recita- 
tion at  socialist  meetings,  and  until  now  we  have  been  obliged  to  reply 
that  we  knew  of  nothing  we  could  recommend.  Comrade  Henry  M.  £d- 
miston  of  New  York  City,  a  stockholder  in  our  co-operative  publishing 
house,  has  lately  published  a  book  entitled  ''Bhymes  for  the  Times," 
containing  a  large  number  of  verses  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
A  few  of  the  titles  are  ''Awake  from  Slumber,"  ''Barriers  Swept 
Away,"  "Dream  of  the  Socialist,"  "Expansion,"  '*How  We  are  Bun- 
coed," "Just  Common  Folks,"  "Labor's  Beward,"  "Our  Share," 
"Slaves  to  Mammon,"  "The  Banker's  Dream,"  and  "The  Writing  on 
the  WaU." 

The  book  is  well  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  stamping,  and  sells  for  a 
dollar  a  copy.  The  author  has  contributed  fifty  copies  to  help  along  the 
work  of  the  publishing  house,  and  we  therefore  offer  them  to  stockhold- 
ers at  the  same  rate  as  our  own  publications^  that  is,  sixty  cents  postpaid 
or  fifty  cents  if  sent  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Another  and  smaller  book  of  verses,  also  adapted  for  recitations^  is 
called  "Workaday  Poems,  by  a  Worker."  The  price  is  ten  centi^  postage 
included,  but  it  is  not  subject  to  discount. 

Socialism  and  Human  Nature. 

The  leading  article  by  Murray  £.  King  in  the  Beview  for  December 
attracted  wide-spread  attention  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  covers 
a  point  heretofore  somewhat  neglected  in  our  propaganda,  and  that  issue 
of  the  Beview  was  exhausted  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  off  the  press.  The 
article  is  now  reprinted  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  at  ten  cents  with  the 
usual  discount  to  stockholders. 
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The  Ck>mpaiiy'8  nnanoesw 

A  complete  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  co-opera- 
tive publishing  house  for  the  year  1904,  together  with  the  assets  and 
liabilities  on  December  31st,  was  sent  to  each  stockholder.  We  cannot 
take  the  space  in  this  department  for  publishing  it  in  fulL  It  may  be  of 
interest  however  to  state  that  the  book  sales  during  1904,  amounted  to 
$9,947.65,  the  money  received  for  the  International  Socialist  Beview,  to 
$2,445,31;  the  sales  of  stock  to  $2,479.82,  and  the  contributions  toward 
clearing  off  the  debt  to  $1,610.76,  besides  a  like  sum  contributed  by 
Charles  H.  Kerr  of  the  amount  due  him  from  the  company. 

There  was  an  error  in  carrying  forward  the  receipts  ''previously 
acknowledged"  in  one  month's  issue  of  the  Beview,  so  that  the  total  for 
the  year  in  last  month's  issue  was  erroneously  given  as  $2,959.52,  in- 
stead of  the  correct  amount  of  $3,221.52. 

As  announced  in  last  month's  issue  Charles  H.  Kerr  has  extended  un- 
til March  3l8t  his  offer  to  duplicate  the  contributions  of  all  other  stock- 
holders. The  contributions  received  under  this  offer  since  the  first  of 
January  are  as  follows: 

Morgan  Solvsberg,  Iowa .$  1.00 

Sorem  Madsen,  North  Dakota 50 

Frank  Carrier,  Nebraska 1.00 

A.  A.  Heller,  New  York 15.00 

H.  B.  Weaver,  California  1.00 

Edward  Upton,  British  Columbia  . . . : 3.00 

Frank  Page,  Idaho  1.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois 22.50 

Total $45.00 

It  win  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  debt  to  outsiders,  now  reduced  to 
eight  hundred  dollars,  is  to  be  cleared  off,  the  contributions  duriug  Febru- 
ary and  March  must  come  in  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  future  democratic  control  of  the  company  that  no  one 
individual  has  seen  fit  to  pat  in  any  large  sum  of  money,  but  if  we  re- 
joice over  this  we  must  accept  the  consequent  obligation  upon  each  f^ne 
who  realizes  the  importance  of  the  work  this  publishing  house  has  to  do. 
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Classics  of  Socialism  in  Permanent  Librarp  Form. 


1.  Karl  Marx:  Personal  Memoirs  by 
William  Llebknecht.  Translated  by 
Ernest  Untermann. 

This  book  is  thoroughly  charming  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  true  story  it  tells 
of  the  private  life  of  Marx  in  his  home 
and  among  his  friends  during  the  years 
of  poverty  and  exile  when  his  greatest 
works  were  written.  It  is  full  of  side 
lights  'On  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Socialist  movement. 

2.  Collectivism    and    Industrial    Evolu- 

tion, by  Emile  Vandervelde.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  H.  Kerr. 
On  the  whole  the  best  book  yet  pub- 
lished for  putting  into  the  hands  of  an 
Inquirer  who  wishes  to  get  in  one 
small  volume  a  systematic  explanation 
of  the  whole  Socialist  philosophy  and 
program.  The  author  starts  out  with 
a  survey  of  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions. He  then  shows  the  economic  ne- 
cessity of  Socialism,  and  discusses  the 
possible  means  by  which  the  working 
class  through  its  elected  officers  may 
acquire  the  means  of  production. 

3.  The   American   Farmer.     By  A.   M. 

Simons. 
The  pioneer  book  on  a  subject  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  Socialist  move- 
ment of  America.  It  is  needed  by  city 
wage-workers  to  show  them  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  farmers 
are  closely  bound  to  the  proletariat  by 
their  material  interests.  It  is  needed 
by  the  farmers  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  dread  that  Socialists  upon  com- 
ing Into  power  might  want  to  confis- 
cate the  small  farms. 

4.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Raskin  Cb- 
operative  Association.  By  Isaac 
Broome. 

This  narrative  Is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  what  modem  Socialism  is 
not  It  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  last 
conspicuous  attempt  to  start  an  earthly 
paradise  on  a  small  scale,  with  the 
usual  result. 

6.  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private 
Property  and  the  State.  By  Fred- 
erick Engels.  Translated  by  Er- 
nest  Untermann. 

The  progress  of  the  modern  working 
class  toward  emancipation  from  class 
rule  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  current 
Ideas  concerning  tne  stability  of  the 
present  social  and  political  institutions. 
This  book  shows  how  closely  a  people's 
methods  of  race  propagation  and  politi- 
cal organisations  are  connected  with 
the  way  in  which  they  produce  the 
material  requirements  of  life.  When- 
ever there  occur  essential  changes  in 
the  modes  of  production,  corresponding 
changes  are   perceived   in   the   form  of 


sexual  relationship  and  in  the  political 
organisation. 

This  is  a  standard  work  of  the  hlgb- 
est  value  to  any  one  desiring  to  under- 
stand and  apply  the  Socialist  phlloao- 
phy.  Our  translation  is  the  first  that 
has  ever  been  made  for  English  read- 
ers 

6.  '  The    Social    Revolution.      By    Karl 

Koutsky.     Translated  by  A.  M.  and 

May  wood  Simons. 
The  first  part  of  this  book,  "Reform 
or  Revolution,"  draws  a  distinctiaB 
whidn  needs  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
by  every  Socialist  who  has  to  explain 
the  difference  between  our  party  aiMl 
any  of  the  other  parties  which  take  up 
certain  portions  of  our  program.  The 
second  part,  *'The  Day  After  the  Revo- 
lution," is  one  of  the  ablest  answers 
yet  given  to  the  difficult  question  of 
what  the  proletariat  could  do  with  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  after  first  get- 
ting control  of  the  public  powers. 

7.  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific.    By 

Frederick    Engels.      Translated    by 

Edward  Avellng,  D.  Sc. 
This  work  ranks  with  the  Communist 
Manifesto  as  one  of  the  original  state- 
ments of  the  central  Socialist  principle 
of  Historical  Materialism.  Those  who 
Imagine  that  Socialism  is  nothing  but 
a  vague  yearning  for  a  time  when  ael- 
flshness  will  disappear,  or  who  suppose 
that  Socialists  nave  a  ready-made 
scheme  for  making  society  over,  should 
study   this  work   of  Engels. 

8.  Feuerbach:  The  Roots  of  the  Social- 

ist  Philosophy.     By   Frederick  En- 
gels.    Translated,  with  Critical  In- 
troduction,  by   Austin  Lewis. 
This  work  of  Engels  is  an  indispensa- 
ble contribution  to  the  development  of 
the    theory    of    Hilstorial    Materialiam. 
and   it  also  deals  with  the  relstion  of 
the  Socialist  philosophy  to  religion. 

9.  American   Pauperism   and  the  Aboli- 

tion of  Poverty.  By  Isador  Ladoff. 
This  book  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  widespread  demand  fbr 
an  analysis  of  the  last  United  States 
Census  in  the  light  of  the  Socialist 
philosophy.  It  is  full  of  Just  the  facts 
that  the  Socialist  agitator  needs. 

10.  Britain  for  the  British  (America 
for  the  Americans).  By  Robert 
Blatchford. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
paganda books  in  the  literature  of  So- 
cialism. It  has  the  charming  style  of 
the  author's  earlier  book,  '*Merrle  Eng- 
land," but  it  has  the  further  merit  of 
showins  the  reader  that  no  substantial 
relief  for  the  working  class  can  ever  be 
reached  through  the  old  parties  con- 
trolled by  the  capitalist  class. 


Tliese  ten  teoio  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  tintform  in  style,  and  are  sold  at  '$5.00  a. 
set  ot  50  cents  each,  postpaid. 
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f  Amours  LOVE  LETTER 

We^  d<r  not  pubKAb  this  book,  &ut  we  ^conuiiind  it«  ^Chat  ira 
^o«I4  adi  do  if  U  were  not «  sn«t  deal  better  thaa  iU  tfile» 
.  It  ii  not  one  of  tbe  wotld'i  great  boolc%  but  tro  TeeooUDnid^  ft 
beamia  It  ia'  one  of  tbe  fint  books  we  bare  aefoaJ^Uiiiff  ^J%  and 
avotton  arltii  a  frank  an4.  dear  recognition  all  tba  way  thron^^  af  tba 
-foeialiet  prindpja  o^  ^rtoHisU  maiennlisni. 

If  any  one  zeara  tbat^eodaliaBr  will  tal^  the  poetrx  anct  lamaBca 
imt.of  life  and- leare  nothing  l^ut  plain  pmee^  W  ■bonM  nad  ti^ 
;  "book*  '  ■  - "      ^ 

It  41  pobliihed  by  the  AiM  Pr^M^  Wes^vood,  Ii£m0^  In  doti^at 
one  doUan  Wo  hsva  eopiea  for  .aalaand  will  mail  the  book  pmiptl^ 
on  VM^pt  of  price;  oiir .atodkboldeza  can  kavd  the  same  diaeennt  ai 
if  ire  pnblifllted  it  onreelyes.  Wo  expect  ta  reriew  the  book  next 
montlk.:  :        >         '  - 

:  Charles  H>  Kerr  &  Company 
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Aims  to  win  the  7iCX)O,q0Q  church  votes  to 
Socialism,' wichout  which  tru^  religion  is 
impossible,  "/".'     , 

Semi-monthly,  eight  pages,  sog  ,per  yev. 
Sanpiple  copy  2c.  In  bunclles  of  ten .  ot 
more,  ic  each/     - 

Address,  Danville,  III. 
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My  WattOT  nhHrtoM  Haywoad 

This  is  a  Social!^  book*  but  that  is  aot  ki  oaif 
raeomi&andatioB.  1 1  is  a  jiovel  by  rtMvaKstwbo 
knows  how  to  wfito.  Tbe  movement  of  the  story 
is  rapid;  there  is  action,  hnrnor,  pathos  ail  along,  and 
tlia  careless  reader  will  not  loBe  tnteust; 

Nothing  is  said  of  Socialism  till  the  story  is  far 
advanced,  andthns  then  is  all  the  better  chanbe  fdr 
getting  the  attention  of  those  whose  ^tejodioes  have 
kepi  them  ffom  looking  into  onr  Uteratttre. 

.  Those  who  iiave  received  their  iinpteasions  of 
eooiallat  views  of  the  matnage-qniMieii  ifom  csriaaK 
twee  like  that  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ifiaon  ^will  be 
surprised  at  the  absolntely  clean  atmosphere  of  lir, 
Raymond's  book.  Yet  there  is  nothing  conventional 
nor  hypocritical  about  it.  .  Neither  Is  there  any 
preaching;  the  author  is  no  novioe  in  fiction  writing, 
and  he  understands'  his- art  fat  loo  well- to  let  any 
sermons  interfere  with  the  movement  of  his  ^tonr. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  is  in  Virginia,  and  the  people 
in  it  are.  not  smaginarv  products  of  a  future  ctvtlisa- 
tion,  but  live  men  and  woman  of  tondh^f .  It  in  wall 
worth  reading,  merely  as  a  story,  and  itgjves  a  fairly 
adeqnaleidea  of  the  etmosphere  cA  the  Aasariean 
Socialist  movement. 

Mechanically  the  book  U  equal  to  many  recent 
$1.00  ttovds.  It  contains  S04  handsomely  printed 
pages,  besides  five  half-tone  engravings  from  original 
drawings.  There  is  a  nnique  cover  design  stamped 
in  white  leaf,  making  a  most  attractive  vmume.  The 
price,  postage  included,  is  91<00. 
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Evolution  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution.* 

HUMAN  history  is  not  only  economic  history,  but  also  nat- 
ural history.  The  economic  history  itself  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  foundation  which  is  the  special  do- 
main of  natural  history.  The  study  of  human  evolution,  there- 
fore, requires  an  analysis  of  the  biological  developmient  of  man- 
kind as  well  as  of  its  economic  development.  From  this  point  of 
view,  man's  development  in  society  and  his  general  position  in 
the  universe  appear  as  parts  of  the  entire  world-process. 

My  method  of  investigation  is  that  of  historical  materialism. 
Just  as  in  the  study  of  economics  and  politics  we  trace  certain 
ideas,  and  their  application  in  practice,  back  to  economic  facts, 
so  in  biology  we  trace  certain  ideas  back  to  the  material  facts 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  rest  of  the  tmiverse.  In  this  way,  we 
obtain  a  universal  key  to  the  entire  intellectual  activity  of  man- 
kind, and  a  sound  basis  for  the  solution  of  all  the  riddles  of  the 
universe. 

I  speak  as  a  proletarian  and  a  socialist.  I  make  no  pretense 
to  be  a  scientist  without  class  affiliation.  There  has  never  been 
any  science  which  was  not  made  possible,  and  which  was  not 
influenced,  by  the  economic  and  class  environment  of  the  various 
scientists.  I  am,  indeed,  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain 
general  facts  in  all  sciences  which  apply  to  all  mankind  regard- 
less of  classes.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  other  fact,  that  the 
concrete  application  of  any  general  scientific  truth  to  different 
historical  conditions  and  men  varies  considerably,  because  ab- 
stract truths  have  a  general  applicability  only  under  abstract  con- 
ditions, but  are  more  or  less  modified  in  the  contact  with  con- 
crete environments.  I  make  this  statement  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  criticism  that  there  can  be  no  special  science  for  the 
proletariat  different  from  any  other  science.    Of  course,  a  propo- 

*A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Social  Studies.  Chicago,  HI. 
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sition  in  Euclid  is  true,  whether  demonstrated  by  a  proletarian 
or  by  a  capitalisf .  But  it  is  true  in  theory  and  in  practice  only 
so  long  as  the  practical  application  of  the  general  conclusion 
of  any  Euclid  proposition  does  not  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  the  ruling  class.  If  it  did  and  a  proletarian  mathematician 
were  to  argue  that  what  is  true  for  the  capitalist  class  must  also 
be  true  for  the  working  class,  the  capitalist  class  would  speedily 
reply  that  it  was  not  at  all  a  question  of  'abstract  truth,  but  of 
concrete  power  to  demonstrate  this  truth. 

Moreover,  I  am  also  aware  that  all  my  ideas  are  tinged  by 
my  past  and  present  environment.  I  cannot  speak,  therefore, 
without  showing  in  all  I  say,  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  class- 
conscious  proletariat,  a  member  of  that  part  of  the  proletariat 
which  has  escaped  from  the  spell  of  capitalist  thought.  I  real- 
ize that  a  science,  however  true  may  be  its  theoretical  conclusions, 
does  not  exist  for  that  part  of  mlankind  who  cannot  apply  its 
abstract  truths  in  their  practical  life.  The  proletariat  has  no  sci- 
ence unless  science  steps  into  its  ranks  or  develops  out  of  its  ver>' 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  scientific  theory  with  prcJe- 
tarian  practice. 

In  this  sense,  then,  I  declare  that  my  science  is  a  proletarian 
•  science.  Not  that  I  do  not  appreciate  what  the  bourgeois  scien- 
tists of  the  past  have  accomplished,  or  what  the  bourgeois  scien- 
tists of  today  are  doing  in  the  way  of  accumulating  m^tterial  for 
the  storehouse  of  human  knowledge.  But  proletarian  science  is 
the  expression  of  the  revolutionary  fact  that  the  proletariat  has 
learned  to  think  for  itself,  that  it  refuses  to  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  members  of  other  classes  without  critical  reservation, 
that  it  prefers  to  think  for  itself  in  all  other  sciences  as  it  does 
in  economics  and  politics,  that  it  interprets  the  facts  ol  its  terres- 
trial and  cosmic  environment  as  it  sees  them  from  its  own 
standpoint. 

Proletarian  science  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
proletarian  mind  from  the  control  of  the  capitalist  mind.  And 
since  the.*  proletariat  is  historically  the  most  revolutionary  class 
in  society,  and  the  future  man  in  embryo,  proletarian  science  is 
the  most  revolutionary  science  and  the  embryo  of  the  future 
world  philosophy.  If  this  science  finds  that  its  conclusions  agree 
with  those  of  the  bourgeois  scientists  so  much  the  better  for 
their  science.  If  the  two  do  not  agree,  then  let  the  best  sci- 
ence win. 

Since  economic  activity  is  based  on  biological  necessities — ^pri- 
marily on  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — we  must  understand  bio- 
logical facts  as  well  as  sociological  ones  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
understanding  of  our  nature  and  development.  Bourgeois  sta- 
tistics tacitly  acknowledge  this  by  dwelling  on  biological  facts, 
such  as  births,  marriages,  diseases,  deaths,  crime,  prostitution. 
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But  bourgeois  scientists  conveniently  overlook  the  revolutionary 
suggestions  which  come  from  their  tacit  combination  of  sociolog)* 
and  biology. 

The  proletarian  scientist,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  the 
vital  connection  between  economic  and  biological  facts.  He  un- 
derstands that  the  very  consciousness  of  his  own  class  interests, 
and  of  the  historical  mission  of  the  proletariat,  is  not  only  a 
sociological,  but  also  a  biological  problem,  and  that  his  proletarian 
environment  molds  his  physical  qualities  and  brain  processes 
differently  from  those  of  a  prosperous  and  well-fed  bourgeois 
living  in  a  beautiful  home  and  standing  aloof  from  the  uncouth 
impressions  of  a  slum  environment 

It  is  important  to  envphasize  this,  because  attempts  have  been 
made  by  certain  bourgeois  scientists  to  justify  the  existence  pf 
different  economic  classes,  and  the  rule  of  privileged  masters, 
on  the  ground  of  biological  evolution.  But  the  formation  of 
economic  classes  is  not  a  biological  necessity.  It  results  originally 
from  economic  changes.  The  economic  advantages  then  produce 
biological  advantages,  and  the  interaction  of  these  two  causes 
then  continues  to  favor  the  economically  ruling  class,  up  to  the 
time  when  excessive  wealth  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  essential  or- 
gans and  functions,  partly  from  disuse,  partly  from  physical  ex- 
cesses. 

In  order  to  present  the  subject  as  a  part  of  the  entire  world- 
process,  and  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  universal  application  of 
our  method,  I  shall  discuss  everything  under  the  aspect  of  en- 
vironment. We  then  see  that  the  world  process  consists  in  a 
struggle  of  various  parts  of  the  universe  against  one  another, 
and  in  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  certain  parts  over  all  the  other 
parts  of  their  environment.  And  since  man  is  to  us  the  most  im- 
portant part,  we  shall  observe  him  in  his  struggle  for  the  control 
of  his  environment. 

"Definition  is  the  rock  upon  which  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  system  of  isms  fail  to  pass."  Thus  Mr.  Mangasarian,  a  teach- 
er of  indefinite,  but  by  no  means  undefinable  ethics  pretended  to 
demolish  a  certain  kind  of  socialism  of  his  own  construction 
which  he  did  not  define.  Let  us,  then,  above  all  start  from  a 
secure  foundation  by  defining  our  terms,  before  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  man's  conquest  of  his  environment. 

What  do  I  mean  by  man  ?  What  do  I  mean  by  man's  environ- 
ment? In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  have 
a  definite  point  of  departure.  The  navigator  who  heads  his  ves- 
sel for  the  open  sea,  traces  his  first  course  on  his  chart  from 
some  lighthouse,  cape,  or  other  prominent  and  well-known  point, 
the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  which  are  known.  We,  too, 
are  setting  out  on  a  voyage  into  the  open  sea,  the  sea  of  un- 
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known  ideas.    Where  is  the  first  point  from  which  we  can  take 
our  departure? 

Man  is  body,  mind  and  soul,  so  we  are  told  by  those  who 
claim  to  have  received  diis  revelation  direct  by  wireless  message 
from  the  unknown.  But  if  we  are  trying  to  locate  the  exact 
bearings  of  either  mind  or  soul,  we  soon  discover  that  the  ex- 
perts disagree  about  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  these  two 
points.  However  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  brain,  the 
organ  of  the  intellect,  is  Sieir  headquarters. 

.The  human  brain,  then,  is  our  point  of  departure.  It  is  tan- 
gible and  its  location  is  fixed.  About  its  internal  processes,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  for  the  present,  any  more  than  the 
navigator  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  nature  of  the 
lightihouse  from  which  he  marks  his  first  course.  The  brain  and 
its  location  are  definitely  known  quantities,  definite  enough  to 
make  good  points  of  departure  for  our  inquiry. 

We  know  that  this  brain  is  a  part  of  man's  anatomy.  It  has 
for  its  immediate  environment  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bodv. 
It  is,  for  instance,  directly  connected  with  the  central  nerve 
system,  and  through  this  system  with  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  stomlach,  with  the  muscles,  the  connective  tissue,  the 
bony  skeleton,  etc.  The  physical  brain,  and  the  other  physical 
parts  of  the  human  body,  constitute  the  individual  man  with 
whom  I  am  here  dealing.  And  this  individual  and  all  his  fellow- 
men,  are  the  collective  man  whose  conquest  of  his  environment  I 
undertake  to  study.    Only  this  physical  man  and  no  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  environment  which  this  physical  man  is 
to  conquer?  In  explaining  this  I  must  mention  a  few  things 
which  may  seem  trivial.  But  there  is  nothing  that  is  trivial 
in  this  study  except  the  things  which  science  cannot  grasp 
by  inductive  and  analytical  methods.  The  most  trivial  things 
in  the  environment  of  man  have  a  greater  influence  than  most 
of  us  realize. 

Man's  environment,  then,  consists  of  the  clothes  that  cover 
his  skin.  The  house  in  which  he  lives  and  its  furniture  and 
fittings.  The  food  that  sustains  him.  The  other  men,  women 
and  children  that  live  around  him.  Further,  the  village,  town 
or  city  where  his  house  stands,  and  all  the  inhabitants  and 
their  houses  in  the  same  locality.  Then  the  county,  state, 
nation,  with  their  entire  population,  their  social  organization, 
their  historical  conditions.  Furthermore,  the  air  which  man 
requires  for  breathing,  the  climatic  conditions  of  his  locality, 
the  soil,  grass,  flowers,  trees,  animals,  springs,  lakes,  rivers, 
seas,  mountains,  not  only  those  near  him,  but  on  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe;  the  cosmic  conditions  immediately  sur- 
rounding this  globe ;  then  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  sun,  the 
fixed  stars,  the  Milky  Way,  the  comets,  and  all  the  rest  of 
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the  universe,  whether  he  perceives  it  or  not.  All  these  things., 
always  considered  as  physical  things,  form  the  environment 
of  the  physical  brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  brain  is  a  part  of  the  environment 
»of  any  or  all  these  things.  Each  part  belongs  to  the  environ- 
ment of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  neither  would 
be  just  what  it  is  without  all  the  others. 

But,  some  one  may  say,  mind  and  soul  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  unknown  things  of  the  world  are  also  parts  of  the  uni- 
versal environment  of  our  brain.  True,  even  if  mind  and 
soul  were  but  imaginary  terms,  they  would  still  be  parts  of 
our  brain's  environment.  But  so  are  the  unknown  quantities 
X,  y  and  z  parts  of  the  environment  of  some  algebraic  formula. 
And  in  attempting  to  find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities 
of  any  algebraic  formula  I  rtiust  rely  on  the  known  quantities 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  And  frequently  it  is  found 
in  the  process  of  the  solution  that  one  or  all  of  the  unknown 
quantities  are  equal  to  zero.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
in  solving  the  equation  of  man  and  his  environment  I  may 
find  that  the  so-called  mind  and  soul,  as  currently  conceived, 
spell  zero. 

At  all  events,  in  the  attempt  of  solving  my  equation  of 
man  and  his  environment  I  must  operate  with  the  quantities 
which  are  known.  And  if  I  use  the  terms  mind  and  soul  occa- 
sionally I  refer  to  them  simply  as  brain  activities,  identical  so 
far  as  our  discussion  is  concerned  with  any  other  brain  activ- 
ity connected  with  thought.  Whether  mind  and  soul  are  any- 
thing else  but  brain  activities  We  shall  be  better  able  to  tell 
at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

With  man's  material  brain  for  a  starting  point  we  now  set 
out  on  our  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  theories  of  evolution. 

Three  great  riddles  have  from  time  immemorial  puzzled 
this  brain.  These  riddles  are  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the 
origin  of  life,  and  the  origin  of  man.  And  the  solutioft  of 
these  riddles  is  supposed  to  answer  the  questions:  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  universe?  What  part  is  death  playing  in 
relation  to  life?  Does  individual  life  imply  individual  immor- 
tality? And  the  efforts  made  in  the  ages  past  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems constitute  the  essence  of  all  theories  of  evolution. 

Evolution  means  development.  It  is  frequently  understood 
to  signify  development  in  a  forward  direction,  progressive  ad- 
vance in  a  straight  line.  But  the  movement  of  universal  evolu- 
tion does  not  proceed  by  uninterrupted  steps  of  all  forms  of 
matter.  It  is  rather  made  up  of  advance  arid  retreat.  At  any 
stage  of  the  world-process,  certain  parts  of  the  universe  are  on 
the  upward  grade  of  their  career,  while  others  are  on  the  down- 
ward grade.    But  out  of  the  general  interaction  of  the  sum  of  for- 
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ward  and  backward  movements,  there  seems  to  develop  a  gradual 
supremacy  of  one  part  of  the  universe  over  another,  so  that  things 
which  were  the  controlling  element  at  one  epoch  are  gradually 
superseded  by  others,  until  the  concentration  of  the  control 
of  the  entire  process  by  one  factor  changes  the  anarchic  inter- 
action of  apparently  aimless  elements  into  a  consciously  di- 
rected and  organized  movement  toward  a  preconceived  aim. 

This  interaction  of  two  movements,  of  progress  and  re- 
action, pervades  every  particle  of  the  universe.  It  is  going 
on  in  conglomerations  of  masses  as  well  as  in  the  most  minute 
particle.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  the  same  fluctuations  are 
also  observed  in  the  ideas  of  mankind,  as  we  find  them  reg- 
istered in  the  pages  of  history? 

Birth,  growth,  decay,  and  death,  are  the  great  stages  in 
the  existence  of  all  things  of  this  world.  This  observation 
was  the  basis  for  the  early  ideas  on  transformation.  But 
these  ideas  were  vague  and  crude,  as  vague  as  the  natural 
history  and  as  crude  as  the  tools  of  early  man.  A  glance 
at  the  maps  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  shows 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  was  very 
limited.  Astronomy  was  then  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 
Its  scientific  instruments  consisted  of  sand  glasses,  astro- 
labes, sun  dials,  and  the  like.  General  education  did  not 
exist.  Means  oit  communication  and  transportation  were  in 
an  embryonic  state.  The  intercourse  between  nations  through 
navigation  and  commerce  was  never  very  extensive,  even  at 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  ancient  history,  compared  to  modem 
standards.  Men,  animals,  and  plants,  and  their  products,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  things  of  a  passing  nature,  while  all  other 
things  seemed  imperishable  and  eternal. 

At  this  stage,  the  three  great  world  problems  could  be 
answered  only  in  a  speculative  way.  Positive  facts  bearing 
on  them  had  not  yet  been  collected.  And  since  man's  thoughts 
were  naturally  centered  on  himself,  nothing  was  more  logical 
than  that  he  should  consider  his  temporal  abode,  the  earth, 
as  the  center  of  the  universe  and  himself  as  the  center  of  all 
life.  This  earth  was  to  him  a  flat  disc,  bounded  on  the  West 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  and 
later,  with  the  extension  of  Phoenician  commerce  and  the 
Roman  empire,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  in  the  East  by  the 
fabulous  Cathay  (India),  which  was  supposed  to  extend  no 
farther  than  about  the  75th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Green- 
wich; on  the  North  by  the  55th  degree  of  latitude;  on  the 
South  by  the  Sahara  desert.  What  lay  beyond  these  boun- 
daries was  never  heard  of,  except  in  fables  and  legends.  To 
this  primitive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  corresponded 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  world,  conceived  toward  the  end  of 
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the  Grecian  period  by  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria.  The  heavens,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  conceptions  before  him,  were  placed  over 
the  disc  of  the  earth  like  a  section  of  a  hollow  globe.  The 
stars  were  fixed  to  this  globe,  or  were  steered  across  it  by 
heavenly  pilots,  as  were  the  sun  and  the  mooo.  The  origin 
of  life  and  of  the  universe  was  darkly  hinted  at  in  mysterious 
legends  or  religious  phantasies.  The  Grecfen  legends  of  gods 
and  demi-gods,  as  well  as  the  Buddhist  legends,  and  later 
the  German  and  Norse  legends,  reflect  this  stage  of  human 
philosophy.  Man  was  dominated  by  mysterious  forces, 
and  his  fate  after  death  was  as  mysterious  as  the  unknown 
forces  themselves.  Whatever  men  could  not  explain  in  their 
environment,  they  translated  into  objects  of  worship  and 
awe.  Ptolemy  attempted  a  scientific  solution  of  astronomical 
problems,  and  did  remarkable  work  for  his  time,  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  historical  condi- 
tions were  against  him. 

When  familiarity  with  iron,  bronze,  and  wood  work  led 
to  a  perfection  of  tools  and  to  a  greater  division  of  labor, 
when  the  ancient  gentile  groups  with  their  simple  blood  rela- 
tionships were  undermined  by  these  economic  changes,  when 
local  division  and  property  distinctions  appeared  in  the  place 
of  the  fraternal  relations  of  the  former  members  of  a  tribe, 
when  the  means  of  life  became  abundant  and  a  class  of  leisure 
freemen  thrived  on  the  shoulders  of  a  w'orking  population 
composed  of  slaves,  then  the  study  of  world  problems  entered 
a  new  stage.  The  evolution  of  the  tools  profoundly  influenced 
the  evolution  of  man's  ideas,  in  those  primordial  days  as 
well  as  ever  after. 

We  then  find  growing  up,  simultaneously  with  the  grad- 
ual disintegration  of  the  old  faiths,  schools  of  thinkers  who 
base  their  ideas  on  a  closer  observation  of  tangible  facts.  The 
correctness  of  the  current  conception  of  the  world  is  then 
doubted.  With  the  growing  tendency  to  solve  the  riddles  of  the 
universe  by  inductive  methods  and  experienced  facts,  there  also 
develops  a  critique  of 'human  relationships,  a  probing  into 
the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  When  poly- 
theism becomes  pantheism,  materialism  meets  idealism  on  the 
field  of  thought.  And  this  growing  materialism  is  but  the 
first  faint  reflex  of  a  class  struggle  in  ancient  society.  And 
all  philosophies  of  the  world,  no  less  than  all  sciences,  have 
ever  worn  the  imprint  of  this  struggle.  It  is  seen  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius.  It  cries  out  from  the  mouths  of  the  Jew- 
ish prophets.  And  it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  philosophies 
of  aficient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  ancient  Greece,  it  is  the  time  from  about  750  to  450 
B.  C,  which  gives  expression  in  philosophy  to  the  transition 
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from  gentile  brotherhood  to  early  class  rule.  And  among  tiie 
materialist  philosophers  of  those  300  years  of  primitive  Grec- 
ian history,  none  are  more  interesting  for  the  modem  prole- 
tarian than  Anaximander,  Heraklitos,  and  Empedokles. 

These  philosophers  were  the  first  among  ancient  Greeks 
to  seek  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the  universe.  Their  phil- 
osophy Avas  a  natural  philosophy  and  was  logically  limited 
by  the  scientific  knowledge  of  their  period.  This  knowledge, 
in  its  turn,  was  limited  by  the  development  of  the  tools  and 
the  corresponding  process  of  production.  With  the  tools  of 
that  period,  and  with  slave  labor  for  a  basis  of  society,  natural 
philosophy  quickly  found  that  its  powers  of  perception  were 
very  limited.  Hence  none  of  the  early  Grecian  philosophers 
could  offer  any  other  solution  of  the  world  problems  than  very 
daring  hypotheses.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  thinkers 
that  they  complain  about  the  untrustworthiness  of  human 
sense  perceptions. 

Anaximander  assumed  that  innumerable  world  bodies  de- 
veloped by  the  rotation  of  matter  and  by  condensation  of  gas- 
eous substances.  The  earth,  according  to  him,  came  into 
existence  in  the  same  way.  Thus  he  anticipated  the  nebular 
theory  of  Kant,  who  2400  years  later,  in  1755  A.  D.,  pub- 
lished his  "Natural  History  and  Theory  of  Heaven."  And 
Anaximander  is  not  only  the  prophet  of  Kant  and  Laplace  in 
cosmogony.  We  also  find  him  hinting  at  biological  ideas, 
which  were  later  developed  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin.  He 
asserts,  for  instance,  that  the  first  living  beings  of  the  earth 
were  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  water,  and  that 
animals  and  plants  gradually  evolved  out  of  those  primitive 
living  forms.  Man,  according  to  him,  developed  out  of  fish- 
like animals. 

About  100  years  after  Anaximander,  similar  thoughts  were 
expressed  by  Heraklitos.  He  claimed  that  a  continuous  pro- 
cess of  development  pervaded  the  entire  universe;  that  all 
forms  were  in  constant  flow,  and  that  "struggle  is  the  father 
of  all  things,"  thus  expressing  the  idea  of  Darwin  in  regard 
to  a  struggle  for  existence. 

A  little  later,  Empedokles  developed  these  ideas  still  more. 
In  his  didactic  poem,  he  sings :  "Long,  long  ago,  whether  boy 
or  girl,  I  may  have  been  in  a  flower,  a  bird,  or  a  fish  .  .  ." 
Hate  and  love  were  to  him  the  two  active  principles  which 
determined  the  evolution  of  all  things.  This  is  an  embryonic 
conception  of  the  subsequent  theory  of  atomic  interaction 
by  attraction  and  repulsion.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Em- 
pedokles believed  in  a  development  of  all  forms  by  purpose- 
less interaction  and  thus  indicated  the  problem,  which  Darwin 
solved  in  his  "Origin  of  Species,"  the  problem :  How  can  pur- 
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poseful  forms  arise  mechanically  without  the  control  of  some 
universal  guiding  mind? 

With  file  victorious  conclusion  of  the  Persian  wars,  the 
industries  and  wealth  of  Athens  grew  apace.  With  them 
grew  also  the  distinction  of  classes  and  the  intensity  of  the 
class  struggles.  The  small  property  owners,  representing  the 
principles  of  "Democracy"  (only  among  freemen,  however), 
opposed  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  wealthier  freemen. 
And  these  struggles  are  reflected  in  the  ideas  of  the  sophists 
following  those  early  natural  philosophers,  more  especially 
in  those  of  Demokritos,  Epicurus,  and  their  reactionary  op- 
ponents, Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

In  the  ideas  of  Demokritos,  the  influence  of  the  early 
materialist  philosophers  is  still  plainly  visible.  According  to 
him,  notliing  exists  but  atoms  and  empty  space.  The  atoms 
are  infinite  in  number  and  in  form.  They  are  in  constant 
motion,  falling  through  space  the  faster  the  larger  they  are. 
In  their  fall,  the  larger  atoms  strike  the  smaller  ones.  These 
are  thrown  aside  by  the  force  of  the  contact  and  continue  in 
their  whirling  motion,  thus  forming  the  beginning  of  the 
first  globes  by  gathering  other  atoms  in  their  revolutions. 
The  atomsj  according  to  Demokritos,  do  not  experience  any 
internal  changes.  They  react  upon  one  another  only  by 
pressure  or  shock.  The  soul  of  man  is  composed  of  fine, 
smooth  atoms,  similar  to  those  of  fire.  These  atoms  penetrate 
the  whole  human  body  and  produce  the  phenomena  of  life. 

The  theories  of  I>emokritos  contain  in  the  ^erm  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modem  materialism.  And  just  as 
he  represented  the  evolutionary  element  in  the  society  of 
Athens,  so  in  later  historical  periods  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments of  society  have  always  found  in  materialist  science 
their  strongest  weapons,  while  reaction  has  ever  relied  upon 
idealist  and  metaphysical  philosophies.  And  be  it  said  at 
this  point:  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  individual 
idealist  or  metaphysical  philosopher  should  have  consciously 
aimed  at  reactionary  political  results  by  means  of  his  phil- 
osophy. The  mere  presence  of  idealist  and  metaphysical 
ideas  suffices  to  make  them  useful  in  the  interest  of  reaction, 
whether  the  philosopher  intends  it  or  not. 

Socrates,  for  instance,  who  developed  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  sophists  and  opened  the  attack  on  them  when  the  aris- 
tocratic counter-revolution  in  Athens  grew  apace,  was  not 
conscious  of. the  fact  that  he  was  attacking  the  intelle/rtual 
props  of  democracy  by  attacking  the  humanitarian  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  of  the  sophists.  And  while  in  his  teachings, 
he  ostensibly  sought  to  reform  the  moral  life  of  his  country- 
men by  true  science,  he  was  in  reality,  by  means  of  this  meta- 
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physical  concepticMi  of  science,  furnishing  the  aristocratic 
reaction  with  its  intellectual  weapons  against  the  empirical 
science  of  Athenian  democracy.  But  neither  Socrates  nor 
the  sophists  could  get  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  their  ideas, 
because  both  Athenian  democracy  and  its  aristocratic  enemy 
were  based  on  slave  labor  and  sought  to  derive  absolute 
concepts,  true  for  all  time,  out  of  relative  conditions  which 
were  based  on  a  fundamentally  unethical  principle,  slavery. 
The  internal  contradictions  of  this  economic  structure  of  dem- 
ocracy and  aristocracy  in  Athens  caused  the  downfall  of  both 
of  them,  and  with  them  fell  also  the  philosophies  of  their 
times. 

So  much  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  history.  When- 
ever any  proletarian  movement  attempted  to  steal  the  reac- 
tionary thunder  of  supernatural  philosophies  or  religions,  as 
the  early  Christian  movement  seems  to  have  done,  it  fell  so 
much  the  quicker  under  the  blows  of  reaction,  for  it  carried 
within  itself  the  historical  weakness  of  the  ruling  class  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rising  class  other  than  proletarian  that 
takes  recourse  to  materialism  in  its  political  struggle  ^gainst 
a  declining  ruling  class  quickly  drops  matorialism  and  es- 
pouses idealism,  when  materialism  threatens  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  proletarian  revolution.  This  is  true,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  modern  capitalist  class.  At  the  beginning 
of  its  struggle  against  feudal  rule,  it  was  compelled,  by  the 
historical  connection  of  the  medieval  church  with  feudalism, 
and  by  the  requirements  of  its  own  commercial  interests, 
to  call  in  the  help  of  empirical  science  and  materialist  philos- 
ophy. But  now  that  this  same  philosophy  is  becoming  the 
weapon  of  the  rising  proletariat,  capitalism  once  more  allies 
itself  with  metaphysical  philosophy  and  mystic  religion.  Materi- 
alism is  the  handmaid  of  revolution,  and  without  it  no  proletarian 
movement  complies  with  the  historical  requirements  of  its  evo- 
lution. 

The  reactionary  character  of  the  anti-sophist  philosophies 
became  very  plain  in  the  further  evolution  of  the  followers  of 
Socrates.  While  the  Cynics  and  Cyreneans  strayed  into  practical 
ethics  and  neglected  the  speculative  side  of  the  Socratic  philos- 
ophy, Plato,  and  later  on  Aristotle,  gave  to  this  philosophy  its 
typical  character  of  speculative  metaphysics.  This  philosophy 
marks  the  complete  downfall  of  Athenian  democracy,  the  failure 
of  the  early  attempts  at  a  miaterialist  monism,  and  the  temporary 
victory  of  the  metaphysical  conception  of  mind  and  of  idealist 
dualism  over  empirical  science.  And  the  reactionary  character  of 
Plato's  philosophy  is  stamped  on  every  page  of  his  Utopian  "Re- 
public," which  he  intended  to  realize  by  the  help  of  foreign  tyrants 
without  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow-citizens.     The 
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political  pupils  of  Socrates  went  the  whole  length  of  their  reac- 
tionary logic,  and  names  like  those  of  Xenophon  and  Alkibiades 
were  execrated  by  the  Athenian  dempcracy,  because  their  bearers 
allied  themselves  with  feudal  Sparta  against  the  onward  march  of 
democratic  industrialism. 

Aristotle,  in  his  works  on  natural  history,  was  led  back  to 
nature.  This  contact  with  natural  things  compelled  him  to  rec- 
ognize, in  his  philosophy,  the  interaction  of  mind  and  matter. 
Therefore  he  sought  to  reconstruct  the  dualism  of  Plato,  who  had 
placed  mind  entirely  outside  of  matter,  by  naidng  mind  the  supe- 
rior and  essential  principle  of  matter.  In  thus  combining  natural 
science  and  philosophy  Aristotle  became  the  beau  ideal  of  all 
subsequent  apostles  of  reaction,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  onward 
march  of  empirical  science,  to  adjust  their  metaphysical  beliefs 
to  the  facts  of  experience.  The  Platonic-Aristotlean  philosophy, 
by  its  pseudo-scientific  character,  became  the  pet  of  the  Constan- 
tinian  reaction  against  proletarian  Christianity  and  the  legitimate 
boon  companion  of  the  scholastic  thinkers  of  medieval  feudalism. 
With  Epicurus,  materialist  monism  made  one  last  great  effort 
to  rehabilitate  itself  in  the  Grecian  world.  But  at  his  period, 
this  world  was  already  in  the  final  stages  of  disintegration,  as 
a  result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Epicurus  tried 
to  represent  the  mind  as  a  part  of  the  atomic  world,  as  a  tangible 
object.  Here  we  also  find  a  first  faint  attempt  to  check  the  crude 
fatalism  and  predestinarian  logic  of  Demokritos  by  giving  to  this 
materialist  mind  a  limited  scope  of  free  will  through  the  admission 
of  the  possibility  of  accident.  While  Demokritos  believed  in  merely 
two  primitive  movements  of  his  atoms,  a  falling  and  a  rebounding 
motion,  Epicurus  introduced  the  idea  of  a  deviaton  of  the  atoms 
from  the  straight  line.  But  his  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
his  predecessors,  suffered  from  the  insufficiency  of  empirical  data 
for  the  substantiation  of  his  theories.  And  with  the  dissolution  of 
Grecian  civilization,  Grecian  philosophy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  representing  other  classes  and  other  environments.  The 
result  was  an  adaptation  of  Grecian  philosophy  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  new  men  and  conditions. 

Ernest  Untermann. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Socialism  and  the  Negro. 

By  E.  F.  Andrews,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

THE  sensible  article  on  "Negro  Locals,"  by  Comrade 
Vidrine,  in  the  "International'^  for  January,  embol- 
dens me  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  I  have  heretofore 
thought  it  wise  to  avoid,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  Socialist  propaganda.  Socialism  is  primarily  an  economic 
and  industrial  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to 
every  man,  white  and  black  alike,  economic  justice  and  equalit}- 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  product  of  his  labor.  It  has  no  direct 
concern  with  questions  of  social  equality,  whether  between  indi- 
viduals or  races.  If  I  object  to  associating  with  a  person  be- 
cause he  has  blue  eyes  or  red  hair,  I  may  be  acting  foolishly,  but 
nobody  has  a  right  to  compel  me  to  do  otherwise  so  long  as  I  ac- 
cord my  blue-eyed  or  red-headed  brother  the  economic  justice 
that  Socialism  claims  for  him.  Similarly,  if  I  object  to  consort- 
ing with  a  man  because  he  has  a  black  skin  or  a  red  skin  or  a 
dirty  skin,  nobody  has  a  right  to  coerce  me,  so  long  as  I  leave 
him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  And  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
national  constitution  of  the  Socialist  Party  which  would  make  it 
infringe  upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  choose  his  own 
company,  by  making  a  mixture  of  the  races  in  the  locals  obliga- 
tory, would  be  as  unsocialistic  in  principle  as  it  would  be  disas- 
trous in  effect  to  the  interests  of  the  party  in  the  South. 

Socialism  has  made  headway  slowly  in  the  Southern  States, 
not  because  our  people  are  lacking  in  intelligence  to  appreciate  its 
claims,  but  because  of  the  prevalence  of  conditions  which  have 
fored  the  whites  into  an  iron-bound  political  solidarity  that  left 
no  room  for  independent  initiative  and  held  it  fast  in  blind  al- 
legiance to  the  only  party  which  seemed  to  offer  aid  in  a  situa- 
tion of  peril  so  imminent  as  to  thrust  economic  and  industrial 
questions  into  the  background.  But  the  collapse  of  the  old 
Democratic  fetish  in  the  last  election  has  cleared  the  way  for 
other  gods.  The  farmers,  left  helpless  by  the  downfall  of  their 
old  political  Baal,  and  their  precious  panacea  of  "restricting  prc^- 
duction  having  worked  itself  out  to  the  logical  absurdity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  rich  by  burning  their  cotton,  are  running  hither 
and  thither,  vainly  inquiring  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?*' 
Socialism  alone  can  point  out  to  them  the  true  way  of  political 
salvation.  There  never  was  such  an  opportunity  offered  to  any 
party  for  the  success  of  its  propaganda  as  is  opened  to  the  Social- 
ist Party  to  the  South  today,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  polit- 
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ical  folly  to  choose  such  a  moment  for  flaunting  the  red  rag  of 
'^social  equality"  in  its  face;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  neither  Socialism  nor  any  other  philosophy  will  ever  make 
headway  at  the  South  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  menace  of 
a  repetition  of  our  terrible  reconstruction  experiences. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Southerner  to  discuss  the  social  phase  of  die 
race  question  intelligibly  with  our  Northern  comrades,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view.  When  a  Northern 
man  talks  about  the  negro,  he  too  often  means  Booker  Washing- 
ton, or  some  other  distinguished  member  of  the  race,  who  is  per- 
haps the  only  negro  that  he  knows  anything  about  When  a 
Southerner  talks  on  the  same  subject,  he  means  some  eight  mil- 
lions of  more  or  less  civil^ed  people,  belonging  to  a  race  in  a 
stage  of  evolution  so  far  removed  from  our  own  that  for  aught 
we  can  see  at  present,  assimilation  must  be  impossible  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Now,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  people  who  have  lived  in  actual  contact  with  eight  million 
negroes  all  their  lives  are  better  qualified  by  experience  to  estab- 
lish the  social  relations  of  the  races  on  a  satisfactory  working 
basis,  than  those  of  our  comrades  whose  ideas  are  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard  about  some  few  exceptional  negroes.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  measure  the  average 
white  man  by  the  standard  of  Shakespeare  or  Victor  Hugo.  It  is 
not  a  question  here  of  dealing  with  a  few  picked  individuals  of 
either  race,  but  with  the  rank  and  file  of  several  millions  of  or- 
dinary human  beings  in  widely  different  stages  of  evolution,  and 
the  feeling  that  induces  two  races  so  distinct  to  seek  separate  so- 
cial relations  is  not  a  mere  local  or  transient  prejudice,  but  a 
biological  fact  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  life.  ''Each  to  its  kind,'' 
is  a  law  of  nature  so  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole 
scale  of  animate  existence  that  it  must  have  served  some  useful 
purpose  in  the  scheme  of  evolution,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
infer  that  it  can  be  violated  by  us  with  impunity. 

This  social  cleavage  along  die  lines  of  ethnical  cleavage  is  not 
necessarily  an  expression  of  antagonism  or  contempt  on  the  part 
of  the  dominant  race  towards  the  people  so  segregated.  The 
Jews,  for  instance,  the  most  gifted  race  the  world  has  ever 
known,  are  today,  even  in  civilized  coilntries,  living  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  complete  segregation  from  their  gentile  neighbors, 
and  yet,  whatever  stupid  and  wicked  prejudices  may  have  led 
t6  this  separation  in  the  first  place,  no  one  will  claim  that  there 
is,  in  any  civilized  community  deserving  the  name,  any  vestige 
of  ill-will  between  the  two  peoples.  The  Jew  regards  the  de- 
scendants of  his  mediaeval  persecutors  without  bitterness,  and  cer- 
tainly no  modem  man  in  his  senses,  least  of  all  a  Socialist,  would 
dream  of  looking  down  on  a  race  that  has  given  to  the  world 
three  such  names  as  Moses,  Jesus  and  Karl  Marx.    Such  being 
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th^  case,  we  niay  regard  the  sentiment  that  still  keeps  Jew  and 
Gentile  two  separate  groups  in  civilized  America,  as  an  inherited 
survival  from  the  ages  of  superstition.  Now,  if  a  purely 
psychological  impression  of  this  kind,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  artificially  acquired  within  historic  times,  can  be  so  persistent 
that  generations  have  not  been  able  to  efface  it,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  extinguish  at  will  that  inveterate  biological  law  of  like 
*  to  like  which  nature  herself  has  interposed  between  widely  differ- 
ing races,  and  without  which  the  evolution  of  life  as  we  now 
know  it,  would  have  been  impossible  ? 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  Socialist  Party  keep  itself 
free  from  unnecessary  complications  with  the  race  questitxi  and 
all  other  side  issues  that  do  not  immediately  concern  it  Its  duty 
to  the  negro  is  to  insist  that  he  gets  full  economic  justice.  If  he 
prove  as  efficient  a  laborer  as  the  white  man,  he  will  get  under 
Socialism,  the  same  reward ;  if  he  prefers  to  be  idle  and  inefficient, 
he  will  get  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  the  idle  and  inefficient 
of  the  white  or  any  other  race.  But  his  social  status  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  legislation  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  legis- 
late you  or  me,  or  our  friends  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  into  the 
society  of  the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  by  an  act  of  congress — ^a 
step  that  would  prove  as  little  acceptable  to  you  and  me,  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  Vanderbilts  and  Astors  themselves.  Matters  of  this 
kind  can  be  settled  only  by  the  free  will  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  so  the  question  of  mixed  or  separate  organization  for  locals 
of  different  races  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  locals 
themselves.  If  a  community  in  Wisconsin  or  Massachusetts  de- 
sires to  have  a  mixed  local  of  wjiites  and  blacks,  that  is  their 
affair;  and  if  a  community  in  Alabama  or  Louisiana  prefers  to 
have  mixed  locals,  that  also  is  their  affair;  and  if  a  community, 
in  Alabama  or  Louisiana  prefers  to  have  separate  locals,  that  also 
is  their  affair,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  coerce  them.  If  the 
national  constitution  should  be  held  to  take  any  other  ground 
than  this,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  effect  upon  the 
prospects  of  Socialism  in  the  South  would  be  disastrous.  As  one 
who  has  long  been  working  for  the  cause  in  this  section,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  met  with  more  opposition  on  this  one  point  than 
all  others.  There  is  a  fear — ^in  many  cases,  a  settled  belief,  that 
the  Socialist  Party  stands  committed  to  a  repetition  of  the  Re- 
publican blunders  that  have  proved  so  fatal  in  the  past,  and  it 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  Southern  workers  if  the 
National  organization  would  convey  some  explicit  assurance  that 
it  will  not  commit  itself  to  anything  so  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Socialism  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  people  of  any 
race  or  section  in  matters  that  should  be  left  to  the  social  con- 
veniences of  the  communities  concerned. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  E.  F.  Andrews. 


Socialist  Unity  in  France. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
gress is  the  unification  of  the  Socialist  parties  and  auton- 
omous federations  of  France,  now  approaching  consum- 
mation. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reasons  stated  for  this 
unification  by  the  Amsterdam  Congress  are  as  applicable  to  the 
United  States  as  to  France.  The  Amsterdam  resolution  said, 
that  "in  order  to  give  the  working  class  its  full  strength  in  its 
struggle  against  capitalism,  it  is  indispensable  that  in  every  coun- 
try, standing  opposed  to  all  bourgeois  parties,  there  shall  be  only 
one  Socialist  party  as  there  is  only  one  proletariat."  Any  one  who 
will  read  the  industrial  organization  manifesto,  recently  issued 
from  Chicago,  and  signed  by  many  leading  members  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  and  then  read  Daniel  De  Leon's  "Burning  Question 
of  Trade  Unionism,'*  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  stating  the 
position  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  on  the  same  subject,  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  chasm  between  the  Socialist  party 
and  the  Socialist  Labor  party  is  any  wider  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  yawned  between  the  Parti  Sodaliste  de  France  (Gues- 
dists)  and  the  Parti  Socialiste  Francais  (Jauresists). 

In  La  Vie  Socialiste  for  January  5,  1905,  Comrade  Pierre 
Renandel  gives  the  text  of  the  declarations  of  all  the  various 
Socialist  bodies  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  union,  and 
also  the  text  of  the  proposed  joint  declaration  drawn  by  a  joint 
commission  and  submitted  to  the  various  organizations  for  ratifi- 
cation. Of  the  preliminary  declarations,  the  only  one  of  special 
interest  to  us  is  that  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  Francais,  It  has  been 
obvious  all  along  that  the  rest  of  the  French  Socialists  were  ready 
to  act  together  along  the  lines  of  revolutionary  Marxian  Social- 
ism, but  the  opportunist,  reform,  fusion  tendencies  of  Jaures  and 
other  deputies  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  Francais  have  presented 
serious  obstacles  to  Socialist  solidarity.  The  declaration  will  show 
us  how  much  the  Jauresists  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  of 
ministerialism  and  opportunism,  and  how  much  they  are  ready  to 
concede  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  Socialist  action.    Here  it  is : 

■ 

Declaration  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  Francais, 

The  Parti  Socialiste  Francais  declares  that  it  is  ready  to  con- 
clude with  the  Parti  Socialiste  de  Francp  (Guesdists),  the  Parti 
Ouvrier  Socialiste  Revolutionnaire  (Allemanists),  and  the  antono- 
mous  federations,  a  treaty  of  entire  union,  of  complete  fusion,  of 
definitive  unity. 

The  Parti  Socialiste  Francais  intends  to  conform  with  the 
most  entire  good  faith  to  the  resolution  of  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
st? 
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gress  relative  to  unity.  It  is  thus  that  it  has  always  observed  the 
dedsions  of  the  General  Congresses  of  the  Socialist  organizations 
of  France  and  of  the  International  Congresses  as  mandiatory  rules 
of  action;  that  it  has  never,  for  its  part,  aggravated  differences; 
that  it  has  always  regarded  the  cordial  agreement  and  union  of 
all  Socialists  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

In  giving  importance  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  prole- 
tariat, in  defending  public  liberties,  the  acquired  rights  of  citizens 
and  workingmen,  the  Parti  Socialiste  Francois  has  never  put 
means  and  tactics  above  principles,  above  the  final  goal  and  the 
future  of  the  labor  movement.  Always,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Parti  Socialiste  Francois  has  regarded  party  unity  as  a  primordial 
necessity,  as  a  principle  which  eliminates  all  divergence  in  action, 
which  musjt  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  public  safety. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tmity  of  the  proletariat  results  from  the 
very  evolution  of  modem  society,  from  the  increasing  sodaliza- 
ture  of  the  means  of  production,  from  the  class  struggles  which 
opposes  the  proletariat  sometimes  to  a  fraction  only  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, but  more  often  to  the  whole  capitalist  class.  This  unity 
of  the  proletariat  as  a  class  implies  a  collective  economic  and 
political  action,  a  mass  mode  of  defense  and  aggression,  it  requires 
complete  unity  of  organization. 

The  Parti  Socialiste  Francois  declares  then  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  forces  of  the  Socialist  party  in  France  may  be  ac- 
complished with'  little  delay,  on  the  following  bases : 

First — The  Socialist  party  is  a  class  party.  It  has  not  for  its 
object  the  reform  of  the  present  society;  it  proposes  to  itself  on 
the  contrary  to  socialize  the  means  of  production  and  exchange, 
to  transform  capitalist  society,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  into  a  col- 
lectivist  or  communist  society.  It  organizes  the  workers  for  their 
emancipation  and  for  the  conquest  of  political  power.  Thus,  by 
the  goal  which  it  pursues,  the  ideal  at  which  it  aimed,  by  the 
means  which'  it  employs,  the  Socialist  pfi^rty  is  not  a  party  of 
reforms,  but,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  a  party  of  revolutioa 

No  alliance  is  therefore  possible  between  the  Socialist  party 
and  any  faction  whatsoever  of  the  capitalist  class.  If,  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  coalition  mav  appear  necessary,  the  party 
will  have  to  aM>ly  the  resolution  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1900: 

Begolutioni — 1.  Alliances — The  Conj^reas  reafflrma  that  the  class  strngj^e 
iaterdlcts  erery  spedes  of  alliance  with  any  fraction  whatever  of  the  e^plCailit' 
class. 

"Though  it  .is  admitted  indeed  that  exceptional  circomstaneeg  render  neoSB" 
f  sary,  In  places*  conditions   (it  beins  clearly  understood  without  eonfaslon  of 

[  programme  op  tactics),   these  coalitions,   which  the  Party  must  strlTe  to  re- 

duce  to  their  minimum,  until  they  shall  be  completely  eliminated,  can  be 
tolerated  only  in  so  far  as  their  necessity  shall  have  been  recognised  by  the 
local  or  national  organisation  to  which  the  groups  engaged  are  responsible.^*' 

>1Pbf«  rcio|utlop  waa  proposed  In  the  Paris  Congress  by  Tnlea  Ouetde. 
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Second — The  (depuries)  elected  by  the  party  form  in  Parlia- 
ment a  unique  group,  distinct  from  all  the  groups  of  the  bourgeois 
parties.  They  must  meet  together  and  plan  together,  in  order  to 
realize,  so  far  as  possible,  unanimity  in  voting  and  to  inspire 
themselves,  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  principles  of  the 
party  and  the  decisions  of  the  Congresses  (French  and  Interna- 
tional). 

The  (deputies)  elected  by  the  party  must  refuse  to  the  gov- 
ernment all  means  which  assure  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  maintain  it  in  power.  If  certain  budgets,  as  those  for  public 
instruction,  for  social  assistance,  for  public  productive  services,  are 
of  particular  interest  to  the  proletariat,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
these  particular  budgets  have,  as  well  as  the  others,  a  class  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  budget,  in  its  entirety,  is  the  affair  and  the  instru- 
ment of  the  dominant  class. 

As  a  consequence,  the  (deputies)  elected  by  the  party  will 
refuse  to  vote  for  the  budget  as  a  whole,  for  the  war  and  naval 
budgets,  for  credits  for  colonial  conquest  and  for  secret  appropria- 
tions. 

The  refusal  to  vote  for  the  budget  is  especially  a  vote  of  oppo- 
sition; yet  it  is  rather  a  question  of  tactics  than  a  question  of 
principle.  The  general  political  situation,  the  reforms  incorpor- 
ated .in  the  budget,  if  they  assure  to  the  proletariat  decisive  ad- 
vantages for  its  organization  and  its  development,  may  authorize 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  can  be  admitted  only  when  decided 
upon  by  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  parliamentary  group. 

For  the  party  political  and  parliamentary  action  has  not  for 
its  only  object  protestation  and  agitation,  it  must  also  preserve 
and  extend  the  political  liberties  and  rights  of  the  workers,  must 
accomplish  by  a  constant  and  methodical  effort  reforms  which 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  existence,  of  struggle  and  of  progress 
of  the  working  class. 

But  the  activity  of  the  party  cannot  confine  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  reforms,  even  the  most  profound,  of  the  economic  and 
political  organization  of  the  workers.  While  putting  forward 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  proletariat,  the  party  must  always 
push  its  propaganda  for  the  final  goal  of  Socialism,  the  trans- 
formation of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  and  ex- 
change, into  social  property,  must  constantly  strive  toward  its 
ideal,  not  Utopian,  but  real,  since  it  results  from  the  evolution 
of  capitalist  society  itself. 

Those  elected  by  the  party  to  Parliament,  to  the  general  and 
municipal  councils,  are  placed  under  the  control : 

First,  in  the  case  of  each'  person  elected,  of  his  Federation : 
second,  in  die  case  of  the  parliamentary  group  and  the  general 
the  munioipal  councillors  as  a  whole,  of  the  Cbngress. 
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The  Congress  examines  the  report  of  the  parliamentary  group 
and  of  those  elected  in  the  departments  and  communes ;  to  it  be- 
longs the  general  direction  of  the  party. 

The  Parti  Socialiste  Francois  declares,  moreover,  that  the 
delegation  of  the  Left  (a  coalition  of  Jauresists  and  non-Socialist 
Radicals)  has  been,  on  its  side,  only  a  temporary  practice, 
which  has  seemed  to  it  to  be  useful  and  necessary  in  a  given 
political  situation;  that,  in  fact,  this  delegation  has  ceased  to 
function  and  will  not  be  renewed ;  yet,  in  a  political  crisis  which 
should  threaten  the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  the  Socialist  part>' 
should  not  interdict  itself  from  a  momentary  coalition  against 
reaction. 

Third — (This  plank,  devoted  to  the  press,  merely  approves  the 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1899.) 

Fourth — ^The  Parti  Socialiste  Francois  deems  finally  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  co-ordinate  organization,  propaganda  and  pariia- 
mentary  action.  Fbr  this  reason  it  believes  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  exclude  absolutely  the  parliamentary  fraction,  as  such, 
from  the  general  political  direction.  *  *  ♦  Nevertheless,  the 
parliamentary  fraction  shall  be  represented  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Central  Council  only  by  a  delegation,  which  cannot  exceed  the 
third  of  its  members,  and  the  third  of  the  meriibers  of  the  Central 
Council. 

Such  are  the  necessary  bases,  according  to  the  Parti  Socialiste 
Francois  for  the  complete  and  definitive  unification  in  the  state, 
the  department  and  the  commune  of  all  the  Socialist  forces. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  read  so  clear  a  proletarian  and  revolu- 
tionary declaration  as  this  from  the  French  party,  which  is  noto- 
rious for  ministerialism  and  opportunism,  and  for  its  frequent  co- 
alitions with  various  bourgeois  elements.  If  the  Jauresists  will 
live  up  to  this  declaration,  French  Socialist  solidarity  is  assured. 
I  confess  the  declaration  would  inspire  me  with  greater  confidence 
were  it  not  for  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched.  Such 
phases  as  "the  most  sacred  of  duties"  remind  me  unpleasantly  of 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  some  of  our  own  Intellectuals  and 
heaven-sent  leaders. 

The  proposed  declaration  drawn  by  the  joint  commission,  to  be 
submitted  to  all  the  organizations  for  ratification  follows : 

Project  of  a  Declaration. 

The  delegates  of  the  French  Socialist  organizations:  Parti 
Ouvrier  Socialiste  Revolutionmre,  Parti  Socialiste  de  France, 
Parti  Socialiste  Francois,  the  autonomous  Federations  of  Bouches- 
du  Rhone,  of  Bretagne,  de  I'Hevault,  du  Nord,  de  la  Somme  et  de 
TYonne,  empowered  by  their  respective  parties  and  their  federa- 
tions to  bring  about  unity  on  the  bases  laid  down  by  the  Inter- 
national Congfress  of  Amesterdam,  declare  that  the  action  of  the 
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unified  party  ftiust  be  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been 
established  by  the  International  Congresses,  particularly  the  more 
recent,  i.  e.,  those  of  Paris,  in  1900,  and  of  Amsterdam,  in  1904. 

"They  hold  that  the  divergent  views  and  the  differing  inter- 
pretations of  tactics  which  have  manifested  themselves  up  to  the 
present  time  are  due  especially  to  circumstances  peculiar  to  France 
and  to  the  absence  of  a  general  organization. 

"They  affirm  their  common  desire  to  found  a  class  struggle 
party  which,  even  though  it  utilizes  to  the  profit  of  the  workers 
the  secondary  conflicts  of  the  possessing  classes,  or  chances  to 
combine  accidentally  its  action  with  that  of  a  political  party  in 
order  to  defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  proletariat,  remains 
always  a  party  of  fundamental  and  irreducible  opposition  to  the 
whole  of  the  bourgeois  class  and  to  the  state  which  is  its  instru- 
ment. 

"Consequently  the  delegates  declare  that  their  organizations 
are  ready  to  co-operate  immediately  in  this  work  of  the  unification 
of  the  Socialist  forces  on  the  following  basis,  fixed  and  accepted 
by  a  common  agreement : 

"First — ^The  Socialist  party  is  a  class  party,  which  has  for  iis 
goal  the  socialization  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange ; 
tfiat  is  to  say,  the  transformation  of  our  capitalist  society  into  a 
coUectivist  or  communist  society,  and  for  its  means  the  eccmomic 
and  political  organization  of  the  proletariat.  By  its  goal,  by  its 
ideal,  by  the  means  which  it  makes  use  of,  the  Socialist  party, 
'while  pursuing  the  immediate  attainment  of  the  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  working  class,  is  not  a  party  of  reform,  but  a  party 
of  class  struggle  and  revolution. 

"Second — ^The  (deputies)  elected  by  the  party  to  Parliament 
form  a  unique  group  standing,  opposed  to  all  the  bourgeois  politi- 
cal factions.  The  Socialist  group  in  Parliament  must  refuse  to  the 
government  all  the  means  which  assure  the  domination  of  tKe 
bourgeoisie  and  its  maintenance  in  power;  must  refuse,  conse- 
quently, military  credits,  credits  for  colonial  conquest,  secret  ap- 
propriations and  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

"Even  in  case  of  exceptional  circumstances,  the  deputies  can- 
not bind  the  party  without  its  assent. 

"In  Parliament  the  Socialist  group  must  devote  itself  to  the 
defense  and  the  extension  of  the  political  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  workers,  to  the  pursuit  and  resdization  of  reforms  which  ame- 
liorate the  conditions  of  existence  and  of  conflict  of  the  working 
class. 

"The  deputies,  like  all  elected  by  the  party,  must  hold  them- 
selves at  the  disposition  of  the  party  for  its  activity  in  the  country, 
its  general  propaganda  for  the  organization  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  final  goal  of  Socialii^m. 
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"Third — ^The  (official)  elected  is  subject  individually^  just  as 
every  militant  Socialist  is,  to  the  control  of  his  federation. 

"The  whole  number  of  those  elected  as  a  group  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  central  organism.  To  all  cases  the  Congress 
judges  sovereignty. 

"Fourth — Freedom  of  discussion  is  complete  in  the  press  on 
all  questions  of  doctrine  and  method;  but  concerning  action  all 
Socialist  journals  must  conform  strictly  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress  interpreted  by  the  central  organization  of  the  party. 

"The  journals  which  are  or  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
party,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  the  Federations,  are  or  will  be  nat- 
urally placed  under  the  control  and  inspiration  of  the  permanent 
organism,  established  respectively  by  the  party  or  the  Federations. 

"TTie  journals,  which,  without  being  the  property  of  the  party, 
proclaim  themselves  Socialist,  will  have  to  conform  strictly  as  re- 
gards action  to  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  interpreted  by  the 
federal  of  central  organism  of  the  party,  and  they  will  have  to  in- 
sert the  official  party  communications. 

"The  central  organism  will  have  power  to  recall  these  journals 
to  the  observation  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  and,  if  there  is  cause 
for  it,  to  propose  to  the  Congress  to  declare  broken  all  relations 
between  them  and  the  party. 

"Those  elected  to  Parliament  cannot  individually  be  delegated 
to  the  central  organism,  but  they  will  be  represented  there  by  a 
collective  delegation  equal  to  the  tenth  of  the  number  of  delegates, 
and  which  will  not  be  in  any  case  less  than  five. 

"If  there  is  an  executive  commission,  they  cannot  form  part 
of  it. 

"The  Federation  can  send  as  official  delegates  to  the  central 
organism  only  militant  members  living  within  the  limits,  of  the 
Federation. 

"Sixth — ^The  party  will  take  measures  to  assure,  on  the  part 
of  those  elected  by  it,  obedience  to  the  Imperative  Mandate.  It 
will  fix  their  obligatory  assessment. 

"Seventh — (This  plank  gives  the  basis  of  representation  for 
the  proposed  Unity  Congress.  It  is  rather  complicated,  'provid- 
ing tiiat  the  number  of  votes  cast  may  increase  the  number  of  del- 
egates to  which  the  number  of  dues-payers  would  entitle  a  given 
organization.)" 

The  result  of  the  vote  of  the  various  organizations  on  this 
declaration  was  to  be  announced  by  the  International  Bureau  on 
the  13th  of  January.  While  the  writer  has  not  chanced  to  see 
this  announcement,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  French  Socialist 
unity  on  a  most  satisfactory  basis  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  of  the  declarations  here  translated 
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make  the  economic  organizatioa  of  the  proletariat  part  and  parcel 
of  the  business  (one  of  "the  means")  of  the  Socialist  party. 

The  example  of  our  French  comrades  should  inspire  us  in 
America  with  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of 
the  continued  existence  of  two  Socialist  parties  in  America.  The 
separate  existence  of  the  S.  L.  P.  in  the  past  may  have  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  it  has)  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  the 
day  has  surely  now  come  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Amsterdam 
resolution,  "it  is  indispensable  that  standing  opposed  to  all  bour> 
geois  parties,  there  shall  be  only  one  Socialist  party,  as  there  is 
only  one  proletariat." 

Comraaes  of  the  S.  P.  and  of  the  S.  L.  P.,  be  honest  and  can- 
did. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  chance  to  meet  one  another, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  you  to  rake  up  points  on 
which  you  honestly  differ  today?  Past  quarrels  are  a  matter  of 
history ;  ft  is  ours  to  live  and  work  in  the  present  and  the  future. 

Robert  Rives  LaMonte. 


Religion  of  Science — Science  of  Religion. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  to-day's  civilzarian  it  is  ver}'  de- 
sirable that  all  of  us  should  be  taught  to  i%gard  life  as  a 
struggle  for  existence,  and  not  for  mind  or  manhood  or 
social  conscience  and  cosmic  unity.  And  so  long  as  we  consent 
to  limit  life  to  a  struggle  for  itself,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
dark  intellectuals  will  keep  the  majority  of  us  in  hopeless  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  to  the  possible  glories  of  the  present  world 
and  its  democracies,  and  we  may  be  sure  we  shall  be  trained 
into  the  graves  of  untasted  and  unfinished  lives  by  the  sacrifice 
of  man  to  a  struggle  among  ourselves  for  the  lowest  standard 
of  living,  and  for  the  insanity  of  seeing  who  shall  resist  least, 
give  most  and  get  nothing. 

When  live  men  are  disputing  what  is  best  for  them  as  men, 
live  men  should  always  be  understood ;  just  as  in  a  conference  of 
lawyers,  clergy  or  doctors  the  men  conferring  begin  with  a  pro- 
fessional status,  they  do  not  abdicate  the  diploma  or  the  ordina- 
tion and  consent  to  remain  struggling  for  the  recognition  of  that 
status  by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  are  in  conference.  It  is  not 
sane  and  it  is  damnably  wicked  to  hold  a  grown  up  world  still  in 
the  struggle  for  physical  existence.  But  this  is  the  savage  and 
amazing  religion  of  bourgeoisie  political  economy  with  a  dash  of 
the  athanasian  creed  in  it,  with  the  prayer  books  and  churches 
handed  down  from  past  ages  and  man  murder  in  their  heartis, 
the  creed  of  limitless  giving  inculcated  to  the  people  by  parasitism, 
the  creed  of  blood  redemption,  blood-shedding,  blood  thirstiness, 
more  blood  and  more  brutality.  This  is  the  religion  which  the 
requirements  of  the  topmost  class  of  world  market  merchants  re- 
quire today,  and  to  this  Bloodyard  Kipling- and  William  Booth 
respond ;  the  one  with  a  poetry  and  the  other  with  a  soldier  sect 
all  dripping  red.  These  men  stand,  the  two  representative  men  of 
today,  because  they  breathe  in  heaven  through  the  nostrils  of  bat- 
tle, and  imperialism,  and  then  exhale  only  heaven  to  the  people 
keeping  with  much  content  the  whole  imperialism  for  themselves. 
No  religion  can  be  scientific  by  falling  short  of,  or  going  beyond 
religious  requirements.  If  religion  is  human  it  must  stand  for 
all  that  is  human.  If  it  falls  short  in  its  measures  it  falls  short  in 
its  men;  if  it  falls  far  in  its  measures  it  falls  short  of  its  men. 
In  these  respects  the  Bloodyard  Kipling-Booth  combination,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  Christian  churches  are  so  admirably  sum- 
marized, has  come  in  response  to  the  market,  and  they  shall  go 
out  with  the  demand,  leaving  the  bruised  democracy  the  un- 
quenchable question  of  the  soul,  to  be  settled  by  democracy  only 
and  by  no  other  power ;  for  there  is  no  other  soul  but  the  soul  of 
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democracy.  And  no  class  religions  on  earth  can  survive  the 
states  of  fraud  and  force  which  nourished  them  apart  from  de- 
mocracy. When  they  are  all  gone,  like  phantoms  hideous  of  the 
night,  humanity  will  remain  and  humanity  will  be  its  own  re- 
ligion. 

The  science  of  religion  must  be  that  of  a  great  conservatism, 
its  conservatism  will  be  that  of  emotions,  intentions  and  means 
to  one  end,  the  humanization  of  knowledge  and  of  all  social  forces, 
a  conservatism  to  this  world  and  the  life  inhabiting  it.  The  wild 
idealists  may  soar  to  imaginary  regions  but  scientific  religion 
will  stay  at  home,  considering  only  the  affairs  of  man  and  his  fel- 
low creatures  on  the  earth,  a  science  of  human  utility  and  the  in- 
volution of  all  things  upon  manhood.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
such  a  religion  will  consist  of  resistance  and  of  giving.  Of  the 
religion  of  resistance  I  have  written  in  a  former  issue  of  The 
International  Socialist  REv^Ew.  Concerning  that  of  human 
giving,  and  its  corollaries  of  receiving,  the  best  thought  of  social- 
ists is  now  called  for.  What  we  give  we  can  know,  what  we  re- 
ceive will  be  quite  as  real,  but  not  so  necessary  to  know.  The 
new  and  all  self-conscious  ego  so  made,  will  never  be  greatly  con- 
cerned to  define  itself  or  its  increases. 

Granting  "the  cause"  of  religion  to  be  found  once  and  for  all 
in  the  cause  of  the  world's  workers,  socialism  becomes,  with  all  its 
developments,  the  religion  of  humanity;  and  the  externairzation 
of  self's  activities  in  this  cause  is  to  be  forever  the  spiritual  pro- 
gram of  the  religious  man. 

Labor  is  the  ground  and  pillar  of  truth  during  the  transitional 
period  between  false  and  true  religion ;  and  upon  this  cause  must 
be  expended  all  the  giving  power  of  the  man  who -is  to  be  sancti- 
fied and  made  part  of  the  wholeness  of  humanity  and  of  his  uni- 
verse. 

Fellowship  is  the  aim  of  all  created  things ;  and  in  themi  all,  as 
well  as  in  human  beings,  desire  is  the  working  power  for  its  ac- 
complishment. The  trees  are  blindly  stretching  out  their  arms  look- 
ing for  other  trees.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  animals  are  their  ex- 
tensions, their  outgoers  and  seekers  outside  for  this  thing  of  fel- 
lowship. The  birds,  the  insects,  the  winds,  the  flowing  waters  are 
but  couriers  of  fellowship,  and  all  the  sounds  of  nature  are  desire 
songs  for  fellowship.  The  intellect  and  the  words  of  man  are  but 
instruments  for  its  accomplishments,  and  money,  though  for  a 
season  it  tends  only  to  degrade  and  shatter  the  race  by  becom- 
ing an  end  in  itself,  is  in  its  true  self  only  the  sacrament  and 
vehicle  of  fellowship.  Governments  by  which  men  are  now 
forcibly  yoked  together  in  slavery  or  mastery  is  but  the  germ  of  a 
loyal  hand  grasp  of  communities  in  fellowship.  Commerce, 
though  now  a  despoiler,  is  but  the  opener  of  highways,  and 
labor,  though  now  only  the  despoiled,  is  to  be  the  ligature  of 
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human  fellowship.  And  all  the  varieties  of  the  so-called  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  but  the  stepping  points  in  the 
realization  of  cosmic  fellowship.  Religion,  though  it  has  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  been  a  divider  and  an  assassin  of  commonality, 
has  hitherto  endured  only  by  the  fellowship  of  men  which  priest- 
craft has  invoked  for  the  benefit  of.  priestcraft's  mas- 
ters. Yet  the  means  so  invoked  shall  survive  the  ends 
of  its  invocation  and  itself  become  the  religion  to  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  play  the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  The  desire  for  fel- 
lowdiip,  the  great  seed  which  initiates  all  life,  is  itself  to  be  the 
last  and  best  product  of  all  life.  Fellowship  is  the  cause  and 
effect  of  life.  I  will  not  strip  myself  of  the  universe,  neither 
will  I  strip  the  universe  of  me,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  whole 
universe,  and  an  I;  and  that  between  these  there  is  humanity, 
the  wedding  ring  of  Cosmos  and  me. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  devices  of  the  mind  by  which  each 
one  investigator  seeks  to  get  out  to  the  universe  by  logical  struc- 
tures of  words  by  intellectual  verbalisms,  which  we  call  laws  of 
nature,  laws  which,  whether  invented  by  Aristotle  or  Darwin, 
have  no  such  place  in  the  universe  as  they  have  in  the  inventors' 
minds.  Yet  between  us  and  nature  they  are  thus  far  true  that 
they  bespeak  a  mutual  approach,  which  is  ever  in  activity  between 
man  and  his  universe;  between  universe  and  its  man.  The 
thing  used,  whether  it  be  a  balloon,  a  thermometer,  a  telescope,  a 
quadrant,  an  acid  or  a  syllogism,  is  a  vehicle  or  motograph  by 
which  the  traveler  mind  seeks  a  way  out  to  its  universe,  and  the 
effort  is  its  science.  I  believe  that  humanized  knowledge  and 
effort  constitute  the  science  of  religion;  and  that  knowledge  is 
scientific  only  so  far  as  it  is  humanized.  The  way  to  get  to 
science  is  through  humanity  and  back.  What  other  knowledge  is 
there  that  is  not  waste  of  thought?  What  is  science?  What 
religion  but  that  which  serves  the  yet  unserved  humanity.  Un- 
served humanity  has  been  waiting  for  ages  to  be  brought  into 
spiritual  intercourse  with  its  wholeness,  without  which*  intercourse 
it  is  a  cripple  and  even  so  Cosmos  has  been  in  the  birth  throes  of 
struggling  ages  to  be  brought  into  spiritual  acquaintance  with  all 
its  persons  without  which  it  is  a  cripple.  Each  part  and  all  the 
rest  are  in  labor  to  take  up  the  mind  and  impart  the  will  of  each 
to  each.  This  is  the  burden  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  life; 
this  is  the  true  program  of  science,  religion,  monism. 

Questioning  the  validity  of  the  word  program,  as  just  used, 
may  help  me  to  better  get  in  rapport  with  monism;  which  is  about 
all  I  hope  for,  as  I  never  expect  to  get  Cosmos,  with  its  huinanly 
expressed  monism  so  deftly  at  my  finger  tips  as  to,  become  a 
literary  critic  of  all  that  is  not  monistic. 

What  is  not  monistic  will  be  very  hard  for  a  monist  to  declare 
without  setting  a  limit  upon  monism  itself,  so  far  as  tiumaii 
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words  may  do  that.  Any  limitation  would  obviously  be  that  of 
the  verbalists'  own  consciousness  of  monism.  Out  of  the  "all 
things"  that  work  together  as  monism,  how  far  goes  our  ability  to 
observe  and  appreciate  the  monistic  relation?  And  this  answered 
gives  the  intellectual  basis  for  the  positive  religion  of  the  future. 
The  thing  for  us  to  know  and  have  is  our  part  of  the  Cosmic 
urge.  It  is  in  human  affairs  or  it  is  nowhere;  to  us  as  human 
beings  it  must  be  more  m  human  affairs  than  anywhere.  It  is  but 
scientific  foppery  to  be  "stuck"  on  Cosmic  "processes"  and  "laws" 
that  are  not  obviously  relevant,  or  on  the  way  to  structure  and 
use,  in  human  affairs.  Just  as  capitalism  includes  and  uses  for  its 
own  nourishment  the  activities  of  every  man  and  body  of  men, 
whether  we  like  it  dt  not,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  own  system;  so  monism  includes  all.  But  just 
as  there  is  one  thing  which  capitalism  cannot  include ;  that  is,  the 
desire,  the  protest,  the  resistance  of  its  own  begotten  proletarian 
mind ;  so  there  is  something  which  the  sum  of  Cosmic  and  long 
historic  human  experience  begets  to  work  out  its  own  progress  of 
salvation,  apparently  and  consciously  apart,  that  something  is 
Cosmos  itself  expressed  in  human  desire  for  structure.  The  structu- 
ral mind,  the  desire,  will  or  spirit  of  man  for  sociality  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  antagonism  to  what  appears  destructural  on  the  other. 
This  desire,  the  psychology  which  runs  counter  to  undesirable 
conditions  and  is  begotten  of  them,  is  the  nemesis  of  capitalism 
and  sure  hope  of  the  laboring  class ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  soil 
of  the  mind.  Desire  for  structure  takes  in  the  greater  part  of  all 
human  activities.  As  an  animal  instinct  it  procreates  the  species ; 
not  that  the  instinct  goes  to  bed  with  thoughts  of  structure,  but  of 
the  many  active  desires  into  which  the  soul  of  structure  runs.  Some 
are  so  much  more  directly  essential  and  justified  to  the  whole  race 
than  others,  that  they  become  the  elected  and  the  delectable  desires. 
Unconscious  of  their  purpose,  but  because  of  the  delight  they 
have  in  their  own  function,  these  structural  forces  or  instincts 
forming  the  subconscious  energies  of  man  are  going  on  forever. 
Corresponding  to  them  are  all  the  armed  defensive  forces  of 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  set  up  against  that  which  seems  to 
them  destructive  of  them  and  theirs.  So  far  then  as  we  carry  a 
monistic  program,  it  is  the  desire  for  all  that  pertains  to 
and  defends  the  structural  life  of  man  as  a  person  or  a  society. 
I  do  not  deny  that  these  human  dynamos  may  become  subjects  of 
logical  statement  and  disquisition ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pen  of  the  philosopher,  the  literary  monist  and  critic  plays  a 
smaller  part  in  monistic  determinism  than  many  things  that  look 
as  insignificant  as  a  lady's  hair  pin  beside  a  gilded  volume.  The 
man  who  balances  on  his  head  a  monistic  philosophy  like  a  ten- 
foot  griddle  had  better  let  it  drop  and  carry  it  home  in  pieces.  Let 
us  be  content  to  do  our  end  of  the  monistic  relation,  and  as  we 
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go  we  shall  know.  No  true  science  is  ever  very  much  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  a  monistic  philosophy  too  much  extended  by  the 
brain  of  a  writer  may  easily  stultify  the  man  and  not  so  easily 
help  practical  Socialism. 

During  the  whole  historic  property  period  the  private  Jife 
has  been  opposed  to  the  social  so  that  there  appears  in  the  mind 
an  antithesis  between  the  whole  and  the  part.  This  dual  psychol- 
ogy of  a  prolonged  crime  has  to  be  changed  before  philosophy  can 
make  monism  all  clear.  Those  who  religiously  skein  the  threads 
of  science  for  human  use,  those  who  religiously  will  to  know  the 
universe,  that  knowing  it,  we  may  make  things  more  effectually 
and  consciously  relateable  to  man;  those  who  religiously  ignore 
the  vertebrae  of  science  until  they  have  found  the  human  bread 
and  butter  of  it;  those  who  are  resolute  to  decline  and  resolute 
to  resist  unsocial,  nonstructural  or  neutral  knowledge ;  those  who 
enlist  themselves  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  present  day  prole- 
tarian class  ctruggle,  which  has  for  its  end  the  elimination  of  class 
conflicts  in  society  over  the  possession  of  bread  and  wealth,  such 
are  the  men  who  are  doing  the  seasonable  and,  therefore,  reason- 
able work  of  monistic  philosophy.  Until  the  struggling  brain  of 
the  race  is  extricated  from  the  debris  of  the  class  struggle,  no 
great  books  can  be  written  on  this  philosophy,  but  books  on  prac- 
tical Socialism.  The  thing  of  interest  and  value  in  the  two 
relations  consists  in  knowing  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous approaching,  with  effect,  between  the  person  and  Cosmos, 
and  between  Cosmos  and  the  person,  and  that  there  are  ways  of  ap- 
I^roach  peculiar  respectively  to  the  greater  and  lesser  lovers.  The 
motographs  of  Cosmos  and  of  the  man  may  differ  in  form,  while 
they  are  becoming  similar.  Whatsoever  they  be  like  their  likeness 
is  outlived  and  limited  by  their  purpose  in  this — they  are  one 
religion.  On  man's  side  it  is  the  science  that  enables  a  person  to 
contain  the  world  will ;  on  the  Cosmic  side  it  is  the  science  that 
enables  nature  to  take  up  the  person's  wont  and  will.  In  accom- 
pUshing  this  the  universe  has  acquired  a  habit  or  way  of  moving 
towards  man  which  is  its  religion.  This,  as  a  whole,  is  not  known 
to  man,  but  its  intent  may  be  secretly  known.  Man,  in  the  same 
journeying,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  formed  certain 
habits,  ways  and  wills  of  thinking  which,  on  the  surface  of  them, 
may  change  often,  but  behind  them  there  is  being  steadily  formed 
the  outlines  of  the  best  way,  whose  keeper  is  democracy.  Behind 
in  the  deeper  subconsciousness  of  the  person  there  is  humanity, 
wherein  is  being  formed  a  permanent  will,  experience  and  habit 
of  the  best.  Science  stands  for  no  other  accuracy  than  its  fitness 
to  serve  this  purpose  of  mankind ;  it  is  an  effort  only  put  forth 
to  humanize  persons  and  their  loiowledge  and  their  will.  Is 
your  science  an  effort  to  so  accomplish?  Is  it  a  deliberate  strain 
to  humanize  knowledge?    Has  it  motive?     Has  it  this  motive? 
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If  not,  it  is  not  science ;  it  is  ilot  religion.  Is  it  an  endeavor  to 
enclose  nature  and  the  larger  life  of  humanity  into,  for  the  use 
and  in  behoof  of  every  person  ?  If  so,  it  is  science,  it  is  religion ; 
for  science  can  surely  be  nothing  else  than  the  humanization  of 
knowledge,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  religion.  The  link 
between  the  person  and  Cosmos  is  humanity;  tfic  link  between 
Cosmos  and  the  person  is  humanity.  There  is  no  other  way,  (A, 
ye  squirrels  of  the  race ;  there  are  ;io  parasitic  holes  for  you  in 
the  walls  of  the  human  homestead;  only  as  part  of  the  human 
homestead  itself  can  you  think  at  all.  Only  thus  can  you  learn  to 
become  himianity. 

There  is  a  man  who  thinks  that  the  single  mind  is  a  foundation 
for  science ;  that  the  personal  mind  has  of  itself  all  the  required 
parts  and  fittings  which  is  completeness  put  together ;  that  if  the 
instruments  were  as  good  as  his  mind,  he  could  see  all  things  by 
the  complete  single  mind,  that  he  could  summon  to  his  sight' 
and  service  a  complete  science  and  a  complete  universe,  and  yet 
have  not  a  care  for  man.  But  what  is  the  sipgle  mind  ?  Is  it  not 
a  patchwork  of  other  people's  experiences?  What  is  the  human 
intellect?  What  but  a  number  of  vitally  human  points  observed 
in  others,  and  thus  become  common  to  many  persons?  What  is 
the  private  understanding?  A  highway  and  a  will  acquired  and 
trodden  by  many  persons  together.  The  best  thought  is  a  human 
contact.  Next  below  that  is  the  thought  which  is  an  effort  after 
such  contact,  and  next  is  that  which  shows  the  means  of  contact. 
This  knowledge  is  science;  the  life  ensuing  is  religion.  Science 
first,  because  its  means  are  practical  humanic;  and  religion,  be- 
cause its  facts  are  willed  out  and  correlated  for  humanity.  Thus 
in  its  last  stage  and  in  its  intervening  intent,  true  science  is 
religion,  and  no  part  of  true  religion  can  be  separated  from  this 
sort  of  science.  The  religion  of  earthly  wing^  bound  for  some- 
where superhuman  is  but  a  farce  and  a  famine  of  the  soul. 

Not  by  piecing  my  own  mind  together,  but  by  appreciating 
that  which  is  largely  vital  in  all  other  minds ;  not  by  drawing  in 
diversities  and  harmonizing  them  with  myself,  but  by  going  out 
to  diversity  and  harmonizing  myself  together  with  them  am  I 
built  up.  For  the  true  mind  is  outside;  it  is  not  personal,  but 
human ;  it  is  the  wedding  ring  of  thought,  which  marries  us  all 
together.  When  the  single  mind  has  brought  forth  its  form  or 
expression  of  this  unit  of  experience,  it  has  but  attained  to  one 
of  the  myriad  blossomings  of  the  experience  it  presumes  to  com- 
prehend, and  from  the  moment  its  blossom  is  finished  it  begins  to 
cast  off  for  a  new  and  another  flower.  But  the  day  approaches 
when  the  intellect  of  man  shall  no  longer  be  a  slave  to  its  words ; 
when  it  shall  itself  be  the  bloom  of  the  whole  man.  Then  will  we 
be  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  modeling  our  snow  flowers  in 
the  night,  only  to  see  them  melt  into  the  undefined  and  forgotten 
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with  the  sunshine  experience  of  another  day.  When  the  intellect 
of  man  is  a  vital  desire ;  when  it  is  more  than  single  mind^  more 
than  words,  more  than  dead  and  doomed  petals;  when  speech  is 
the  flexible  and  faithful  expression  of  our  feelings  and  will,  the 
full  weight  symbol  of  our  whole  life  story, — ^then  the  blossoms 
may  not  change  so  often,  but  shine  out,  illuminating  the  nig^ht 
with  its  white  splendor  as  the  Agave  of  many  ages.  Mind, 
emotion  and  world  will  shall  then  be  one  and  one  in  every  man. 
as  each  person  receives  he  gives,  as  he  is  created  from  the  historical 
and  physical  sources  of  experience  he  renders  the  essence  of  him- 
self into  that  larger  life  of  himself — humanity — ^and  as  he  gives 
on  the  man  side  of  his  existence,  he  receives  from  nature.  Nor 
am  I  presuming  too  much  upon  the  dignity  of  man  when  I  say 
that  in  the  act  of  receiving  from  Cosmos  he  is  no  parasite,  for 
there  is  no  giver  which  does  not  get  more,  and  the  universe  is 
enriched  by  the  emotion  of  every  man  who  kisses  the  g^ass. 

Here,  then,  have  we  in  sight  two  cables  of  the  double  circuit, 
whereby  is  led  the  mutually  responsive  life  of  man  and  nature, 
nature  and  man,  via  humanity. 

There  is  to  me  a  great,  deep  and  lovely  lake,  of  most  fragrant 
essence,  into  which  constantly  trickles  the  last  corrected  and 
essential  moment  of  each  life.  I  think  of  it  as  a  lake  surrounded 
by  the  entire  universe  of  time  and  space;  I  thnk  of  the  glisten- 
ing starlight  of  time  and  all  the  moon-bathed  nights  of  the  world 
that  ever  man  or  beast  or  flower  saw  or  felt ;  I  think  of  all  the 
music  thrills  of  great  instrumental  and  natural  concerts,  of  bird 
songs,  of  the  love  whispers  of  all  times,  of  the  lisping  of  baby 
lips  just  opening,  of  the  scibbilant  insects  and  the  infinite  music 
of  rustling  leaves ;  I  think  of  the  color  glories,  the  rapture  of  sun- 
sets, the  tender  heart-healing  green  of  the  springtimes,  the  mel- 
low, motherly  hues  of  autumn,  the  white,  waiting  austerity  of 
winter,  the  ravishing  glories  of  all  the  royal  and  courtly  birds; 
I  think  of  the  bloom  of  all  the  flowers  that  ever  saluted  the  soul 
of  man  or  paid  solitary  homage  to  their  mother  sun;  I  think  of 
the  various  tones  of  heart-speaking  voices,  articulate  and  non- 
articulate;  I  think  of  all  the  various  speech  that  never  spoke  to 
ears ;  I  think  of  the  grand  procession  of  the  seasons  through  times 
eternal  and  their  responses  all  trickling  down  into  the  great  reser- 
voir of  earth's  elected  essence,  himumity  <is  a  whole.  If  you 
think  of  that  whole  thus  accomplished,  you  will,  like  me,  be  feeUng 
after  the  way  of  humanized  knowledge. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  sorrow,  of  agony,  of  horror;  I  have 
said  nothing  of  woeful  heartaches  and  the  shrieks  of  worlds 
wronged,  of  lacerated  slaves  under  great  avalanched  rocks  of 
mastership,  of  the  many  unconsecrated  forces  rolling  down  like 
bloody  boulders;  nothing  of  the  soul-rending  episodes  of  secret 
and  open  battle.     Only  here  I  suggest  them  because  they,  too, 
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for  weal  or  woe,  have  been  and  must  be  found  in  the  mixed 
chalice  of  humanity.  Whatsoever  I  am  is  there;  whatsoever  all 
man  have  been  is  there  and  there  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing 
lost.  Now  let  us  make  this  pictured  summary  of  an  eternity  of 
cause  and  effects  bound  into  life  as  it  really  is,  and  we  see  hu- 
manity, which  you  and  I  are  feeding  out  of  Cosmos;  which  is 
feeding  you  and  me  back  again  out  of  other  selves  of  ours,  and 
out  of  ourselves  and  back  again  out  of  a  G>smos,  which  means 
all  of  the  feeders  and  all  of  the  fed ;  the  ever-moving  whole. 

Or  will  you  have  for  a  unit  picture  of  this  great  humanity  a 
great,  round,  lovely  peach.  You  know  what  an  organism  for  sip- 
ping flavors  and  colors  and  fragrances  out  of  the  sunbeams  and  the 
darkness;  and  the  insipid  things  around  it  is  this  lovely  peach. 
You  know  that  nothing  escapes  it,  and  that  it  escapes  nothing. 
And  yet  what  a  sweet  summary  it  is  of  sour,  clammy  earths  and 
gravels  and  all  the  things  most  dissimilar  which  surround  it. 
It  is  no  game  of  chance  which  is  played  by  the  myriad  atoms  on 
that  surface  of  honey  makers.  It  is  not  all  out  of  the  earth  nor 
all  out  of  the  air  that  these  cunning  chemists  make  their  sweet- 
ness and  send  it  in  and  draw  it  out.  And  what  that  peach  is  to 
the  tree  and  to  the  lips  that  taste  it,  humanity,  as  the  resultant 
unit  of  common  experience  is  to  all  nature  and  to  me.  But  now 
you  may  say  enough  of  metaphor,  what  is  the  practical  message  of 
all  this  to  me?  And  your  challenge  is  most  lawful,  for  that 
which  is  not  translatable  into  the  very  body,  blood  and  bloom  of 
man  is  not  worthy  of  reading. 

The  only  generally  admissable  formulae  for  the  control  of 
human  thought  known  to  me  is  a  simple,  practical  ethic  of 
cause'  and  effect,  viz.,  private  cause,  public  effect;  public  cause, 
private  effect.  Unconsciously,  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  these 
two  in  alternate  and  succeeding  continuous  order  is  the  history 
of  everything  personal  and  public  which  we  do.  And  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moral  philosopher  is  to  make  that  a  matter  of  inten- 
tipn  and  will,  whidi  is  anyhow  a  matter  of  destiny.  Whatsoever 
a  man  or  a  community  sows  that  shall  men  and  communities  reap. 
The  public  character  and  will  is  the  combined  result  of  each  man's 
doing ;  the  private  character  and  will  is  the  local  result  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  larger  public  units ;  the  man  is  a  state  maker,  the  state 
is  a  man  maker,  and  there  are  no  other  makers  to  be  considered  but 
these  two ;  there  is  nothing  else  in  process  of  formation  by  human 
and  physical  forces  but  man  and  state. 

The  state  or  nation  for  the  time  being  is  the  practical  objective 
upon  which  the  man  operates,  just  as  tihe  person  is  the  practical 
objective  upon  which  the  state  operates.  If  with  a  single  eye 
upon  their  proper  objectives  these  two  perform  their  daily  func- 
tions, the  state  shall  at  last  form  a  will  for  the  private  life,  and  the 
person  shall  form  a  will  for  the  public  life.     Behind  the  former 
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there  shall  abide  that  great  spiritual  reservoir,  the  unit  of  common 
experience,  behind  the  latter  that  great  spiritual  reservoir,  the 
altruistic  will. 

We  have  been  much  exercised  in  these,  our  juvenile  days  of 
moral  thinking,  by  the  apparent  irreconcilability  of  selfishness 
and  altruism,  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  unman- 
ag^bly  small  ego  which  ages  of  private  property  have  left  us.  But 
it  was  always  easy  for  the  single  intellect  to  enlarge  that  self  to 
the  great  advantage  of  self ;  it  was  intellectually  easy,  and  it  was 
practically  easy. 

Fir^t  let  us  have  integrity  of  faith  that  self  and  its  preserva- 
tion are  sacred  and  right  (and  nothing  but  the  perverse  confusions 
of  propertyism  could  ever  have  led  mankind  to  think  otherwise), 
and  it  only  becomes  a  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  self- 
preservation.  During  this  present  time  man's  willing  mind — 
that  is,  his  morals — is  a  hybrid  of  feudalism  and  the  predatory 
anarchy  of  the  jungle,  botih  depraved  by  a  ravenous  disr^;ard 
for  aught  but  private  property.  To  save  self  from  the  turbu- 
lent vicissitudes  of  such  a  reign  of  riot  is  impossible.  There  is 
no  stability  for  any  self,  good  or  bad,  to  be  found  in  a  life 
whose  energies  are  spent  in  dodging  catastrophes.  In  such  a 
world  of  violent  negations  the  first  thing  to  be  done  for  the  salva- 
tion of  self  is  its  formation. 

Laying  aside  the  property  pack  of  cards  in  which  the  so-called 
self  has  been  supposed  to  win  out,  one  day  king  and  the  next  day 
knave,  the  self  is  to  be  fot^nd  outside  of  self ;  not  in  a  pack  of 
cards  or  in  bundle  of  dollars,  but  in  a  cause.  Be  sure,  oh,  brother 
man,  yourself  is  not  enclosed  by  your  possessions,  but  your  cause. 
The  shrine,  the  holiest  shrine  for  your  pilgrim  feet  and  your  pil- 
grim heart  today  is  the  cause,  and  if  you  are  to  save  yourself 
and  stand  self-balanced  forever  with  tiie  unit  of  human  life, 
you  must  take  scrip  and  staff  and  scallop,  or  sword  or  ballot,  and 
go  forth  to  find  yourself  as  it  is  most  surely  enshrined  in  some 
one  cause,  to-day,  outside  of  you. 

.The  process  of  translating  yourself  into  a  cause  is  both  philo- 
sophically and  administratively  the  most  potent  thing  that  you 
can  do  for  and  with  yourself,  specially  is  it  most  practical  in  an 
age  of  nebulous  egos  like  our  own. 

A  good  example  of  the  success  of  this  method  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  history  of  the  man  called  priest.  First  he  has  faith 
in  the  validity  of  himself.  He  erects  his  cause  and  believes  it  to 
by  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth  in  a  world  which  can  only 
live  by  truth.  Putting  himself  forever  aside,  he  devotes  every- 
thing that  he  can  cozen  or  control  to  a  cause  which  calls  the 
church,  and  to  that  cause  only.  He  plays  politics,  he  plays  busi- 
ness, he  plays  war,  he  plays  philanthropy  in  the  ways  peculiar  to 
each  nation,  but  only  that  he  may  render  them  all  tributary  to  the 
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Strengthening  of  that  one  cause  whjch  he  believes  to  be  in  the  last 
analysis  the  cause  which  will  be  practically  found,  and  now  does 
spiritually  include  them  all.  His  present  interest  is  logically  to 
individualize  everything  else  human  and  prevent  formidable  or- 
ganizations until  his  cause  is  strong  eonugh  redemptively  to  en- 
close them  all.  His  process  is  logical  and  humanly  scientific, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  cause,  and  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  mankind  has  gained  more  by  the  method  than  it  has  lost  by 
the  cause;  and  may  yet  gain  still  more  by  discarding  the  cause 
and  faithfully  pursuing  the  method. 

In  an  age  of  nebulous  egos,  any  well-formed  film  will  gather 
and  keep  millions  around  it  by  mere  virtue  of  its  formation.  This 
is  a  sure  postulate  in  the  science  of  structural  humanics.  The  way 
to  find  self  is  to  go  outside — ^the  way  to  keep  it  is  to  keep  it  in  a 
cause  outside ;  and  the  way  to  strengthen  and  establish  it  forever 
IS  to  identify  it  with  the  largest  cause. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  nothing  else  in  human  life  is  so  dom- 
inantly  so  fatefuUy  true  as  cause  and  effect,  and  nothing  else  is 
in  course  of  formation  but  ego  and  humanity — absolutely  for  this 
science  nothing  else — a  man's  energies  should  be  directed  above 
all  to  public  human  affairs,  and  to  any  and  to  every  other  so- 
called  science,  only  as  they  are  subsidiary  to  this. 

Need  I  say  that  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  all  inclusive 
cause — the  cause  of  labor.  Here  self  may  find  its  roots  and  here 
but  of  this  soil  the  superman  shall  bear  his  fruits  at  last.  Labor, 
is  the  present  sacred  conservator  of  all  this ;  it  is  to  yet  generate 
'  the  assured  and  unsullied  self.  Here  into  this  chalice  of  history 
the  essentials  of  all  morality  have  been  from  everlasting  distilling. 
Shut  your  eyes  to  the  clamors  of  all  politicians.  Turn  away  from 
every  other  trail.  Root  and  settle  yourself  deeply  in  the  mother 
soil  of  labor.  Follow  the  example  of  the  church,  and  know  no 
country,  no  cause,  no  righteousness  but  that  of  labor.  Join  your- 
self in  life-long  wedlock  to  this  one  only  cause  and  you  will  save 
your  selfishness  and  all  that  is  worth  saving  for  all  other 
men  in  the  world.  Peter  E.  Burrowes. 


The  Miners'  Strike  in  Germany. 

THE  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  Ruhr  district,  be- 
giin  January  9,  came  to  an  end  February  12.  At  one 
time  during  this  period  there  were  200,000  miners  not 
working.  But  the  strike  was  in  no  way  so  general  that  all 
mining  operations  ceased  in  all  the  mines.  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  organized  miners  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
unorganized  mass,  that  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  organized 
men  warned  their  impetuous  comrades  not  to  precipitate  the 
strike  at  this  time.  But  the  conditions  had  become  so  unbear- 
able that  the  strike  developed  almost  spontaneously  and  sim- 
ultaneously in  the  entire  district,  even  without  being  organ- 
ized. It  is  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  speaks  volumes  for 
the  good  nature  of  the  working  men,  that  there  was  very  little 
friction  between  the  organized  and  unorganized  men,  and 
that  few  of  the  unorganized  went  back  to  work  after  they 
had  once  joined  the  strikers. 

It  was  a  universally  understood  fact,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  even  by  fair-minded  reporters  of  the  capitalist 
press,  that  there  was  more  discipline  and  good  nature  in  dis- 
tricts under  the  control  of  socialists  than  in  others.  It  was 
there,  also,  where  the  organized  and  unorganized  workers 
were  on  the  best  of  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clerical 
papers  sought  to  prevent  a  co-operation  between  the  catholic 
unions  and  the  socialist  unions,  and  the  liberal  and  radical  * 
bourgeois  press  tooted  into  the  same  horn  and  sought  to 
divide  the  strikers  by  religious  or  sentimental  ideas  even  while 
they  were  lined  up  against  a  common  enemy. 

In  this  strike,  as  in  all  others,  the  socialist  press  stood  un- 
compromisingly on  the  side  of  the  strikers  and  espoused  their 
cause,  and  only  theirs.  And  representatives  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  party  in  various  municipalities  moved  that 
the  public  treasury  grant  assistance  to  the  strikers.  Wherever 
the  socialist  aldermen  were  in  the  majority  money  was  voted 
to  the  strikers  out  of  public  funds.  Vorwarts  reports  that  the 
curator  of  the  university  of  Bonn,  who  appealed  to  the  public 
for  funds  to  aid  the  strikers,  was  disciplinied  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  for  his  humane  action.  The  class  char- 
acter of  the  Prussian  government  showed  itself  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  the  strikers,  as  usual,  were  willing  to  arbitrate 
the  matter.  The  mine  owners  insolently  refused  to  negotiate 
with  any  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization.  The 
emperor  expressed  his  wish  that  the  mine  owners  show  a 
willingness  to  settle  the  difficulty  amicably.  With  due  re- 
gard for  his  fairness,  the  socialist  press  as  well  as  the  leaders 
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of  the  strikers  nevertheless  recognized  that  the,  emperor's 
wish  to  blind  the  workers  as  to  the  class  character  of  his  gov- 
ernment had  as  much  to  do  with  his  public  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  strikers  as  his  desire  to  appear  as  a  fair  and 
unbiased  ruler.  An)rway,  words  are  cheap  and  do  not  mean 
anything  without  deeds  to  back  them  up,  as  Roosevelt  has 
so  well  said  and  demonstrated  by  his  actions  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. The  mine  owners  paid  no  attention  to  the  emperor's 
wish  at  all,  and  this  worthy  evidently  did  not  expect  that  they 
would.  And  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  he  fulminated  against 
them  for  disregarding  his  authority,  as  he  would  have  done 
had  the  strikers,  or  the  socialists  treated  him  in  the  same 
way. 

The  strikers  had  elected  a  committee  of  seven  to  act  as 
their  representatives  during  this  strike.  Two  members  of  this 
committee  belonged  to  the  organized  miners.  Shortly  after 
the  emperor  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  warring  parties 
should  settle  their  differences  amicably,  the  committee  of  seven 
informed  the  prime  minister  that  they  had  telegraphed  to  the 
mine  owners,  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  strikers  to  re- 
turn to  work  immediately  on  condition  that  the  following  de- 
mands should  be  granted  to  them  in  place  of  the  demands 
first  made  by  them:  A  15  per  cent  increase  of  wages;  in  case 
no  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  organizations,  an 
average  daily  wage  to  be  paid  uniform  for  all  classes  of  la- 
borers; no  discrimination  against  strikers  after  return  to 
work;  good  coal  free  to  miners,  also  to  needy  invalids  and 
widows  of  miners;  humane  treatment.  The  prime  minister 
replied  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  act  as  mediator,  provided 
the  strikers  first  returned  to  work.  That  is  always  the  "fair- 
ness" of  the  public  spokesmen  of  the  masters.  "First  produce 
profit  for  us,  and  then  we  will  talk  to  you."  This  is  the 
method  pursued  by  Roosevelt  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-strike. 
And  it  always  ends  in  the  same  result  for  the  strikers:  A  prac- 
tical defeat,  so  far  as  an  improvement  in  their  condition  is 
concerned.  The  only  tangible  result  of  this  strike,  as  of  all 
others  fought  under  similar  conditions,  is  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  miners,  and  a  better  understanding  of  their  class 
interests.  And  the  increase  of  class-consciousness  and  class 
solidarity  is  after  all  the  only  gain  which  will  at  last  turn  de- 
feat into  victory. 

When  the  feeling  and  resentment  against  the  brutality  of 
the  mine  owners  and  the  impassiveness  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment ran  high  among  the  strikers,  a  statement  was 
launched  in  the  capitalist  press  to  the  effect  that  the  govern- 
ment would  present  to  the  Prussian  parliament  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  miners  and  for  the  reduction  of  hours  of  la- 
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bor,  and  another  defining  more  clearly  the  civic  rights  of 
labor  organizations.  Nothing  definite  was  made  known  about 
the  content  of  these  bills,  but  from  the  scant  hints  which 
leaked  out  through  official  channels  it  was  very  evident  that 
these  bills  were  nothing  short  of  deliberate  attempts  to  pacify 
the  workers  by  a  trick.  Vorwarts  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
government  of  trying  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers by  asking  a  capitalist  parliament  for  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  class  that  was  just  then  striking  against  those 
same  capitalists. 

One  of  the  mine  owners  pretended  not  to  know  what 
grievance  the  strikers  had  against  him,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  pay  three  shifts'  pay,  held  back  by  him,  and  an  extra 
bonus  from  the  benefit  funds  (maintained  by  stealing  whole 
carloads  of  coal  from  the  miners)  to  any  striker  who  would 
tell  hin^  frankly  why  he  went  on  strike.  Vorwarts  advised 
the  strikers  to  frankly  state  their  reasons  and  asked  the  mine 
owner  to  write  down  the  statements  of  the  strikers  and  pub- 
lish them. 

The  police  created  much  trouble  by  interfering  with 
strikers'  meetings,  trampling  down  school  children,  and 
standing  by  strike  breakers  who  tried  to  incite  the  strikers 
to  violence.  But  the  strikers  remained  peaceable  in  the  face 
of  all  provocation.  If  there  was  no  bloodshed,  little  thanks 
are  due  to  the  guardians  of  "Law  and  Order,"  for  they  tried 
their  best  to  precipitate  it. 

The  strike  had  to  be  called  off,  because  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient orp-anization  to  carry  it  through,  and  funds  were  lack- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  strikers.  No  sooner  did  it  become 
evident  that  the  strikers  would  return  to  work  when  the  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  become  less  interested  in  the  pending  min- 
ing legislation,  and  the  "Herren  Haus"  (Upper  House)  closed 
for  a  vacation.  The  miners  will  not  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  it  should  take  several  years  more  before  that  leg- 
islation is  realized,  perhaps  at  some  future  strike  when  the 
gfovernment  wants  to  express  its  sympath)r  for  the  working 
class. 

While  the  capitalist  papers  are  jubilant  over  the  "defeat'* 
of  the  strikers,  Vorwarts  encourages  the  workers  to  organize 
better  and  renew  the  battle  when  they  are  strong.  For 
"working  men  will  not  get  justice  until  they  chase  the  arrogant 
lords  out  of  the  temple.  Down  with  your  assumed  class  su- 
periority! Down  with  class  parliament!  Down  with  all  class 
rule !  This  is  what  we  shall  shout  into  the  ears  of  the  work- 
ing class,  now  and  all  the  time,  till  some  day  they  will  listen 
to  us  and  will  use  their  power  in  the  right  way. 

Ernest  Untermann. 


The  Woman  Question. 

THE  bourgeois  has  thought  and  still  thinks  that  woman  ought 
to  remain  at  home  and  devote  her  activity  to  supervising  and 
directing  the  housekeeping,  caring  for  her  husband,  and  man- 
ufacturing and  nourishing  children.  Even  Xenophon,  at  the  time 
when  the  bourgeoisie  was  newly  born  and  was  taking  its  shape 
in  ancient  society,  traced  the  main  outlines  of  this  ideal  of  woman. 
But  if  through  the  course  of  centuries,  this  ideal  may  have  ap.- 
peared  reasonable,  because  it  corresponded  to  economic  condi- 
tions which  prevailed,  it  is  no  longer  anything  more  than  an 
ideological  survival,  since  these  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  domestication  of  woman  presupposes  that  she  fulfills 
in  the  household  certain  numerous  functions  which  absorb  all  her 
energy.;  now,  the  most  important  and  the  most  exacting  of  these 
domestic  labors, — the  spinning  of  wool  and  linen,  the  cutting  and 
making  up  of  clothing,  laundry  work,  baking,  etc., — are  carried 
on  by  capitalistic  industr}'.  It  furthermore  presupposes  that  man 
by  his  contribution  to  the  family  capital  and  his  earnings  provides 
for  the  material  needs  of  the  family ;  now,  among  the  comfortable 
bourgeoisie,  marriage  is  as  much  an  association  of  capitals*  as  a 

(1)  The  dowry  has  played  an  Important  role  in  the  history  of  woman: 
at  the  beginning  of  the  patriarchal  period  the  husband  buys  her  from  her 
father,  who  has  to  refund  her  purchase  price  If  for  any  cause  whatever  he 
repudiates  her  and  sends  her  back  to  her  family ;  later  this  purchase  price  is 
returned  to  him  and  constitutes  her  dowry,  which  her  relatives  are  accustomed 
to  double.  From  the  moment  when  the  wife  enters  into  her  husband's  house 
with  a  dowry,  she  ceases  to  be  a  slave  whom  he  may  dismiss,  sell  and  kill. 
The  dowry,  which  in  Rome  and  Athens  became  a  legal  charge  upon  the  property 
of  the  husband,  was,  In  case  of  her  repudiation  or  divorce,  to  be  restored  to 
her  in  preference  to  any  creditor.  "No  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  riches 
which  a  woman  brings  into  the  household,*'  says  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  *'they 
only  serve  to  render  divorce  difficult."  The  comic  authors  ridiculed  the  hus- 
bands, who  as  the  result  of  a  suit  over  the  dowry,  fell  Into  dependence  upon 
the  wife.  A  character  in  Plautus  says  to  a  husband  who  is  talking  against 
his  wife,  "You  accepted  the  money  of  her  dowry,  you  sold  your  authority — 
imperium,"  The  wealthy  Roman  matrons  carried  their  Insolence  to  such  a 
point  that  they  did  not  trust  the  management  of  their  dowry  to  their  husbands, 
they  gave  it  over  to  stewards,  who  sometimes  fulfilled  with  them  another 
service,  as  the  evil-speaking  Martial  states. 

Adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  Involved  a  legal  divorce  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  dowry,  but  rather  than  come  to  this  painful  extremity,  the  husbands 
preferred  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  foibles  of  their  wives;  at  Rome  and  at 
Athens  the  law  had  to  strike  at  them  in  order  to  recall  them  to  their 
marital  dignity ;  in  China  a  certain  number  of  bamboo  strokes  were 
applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  penalties  not  being  sufficient  •  to 
encourage  the  husbands  to  repudiate  their  adulterous  wives,  the  law.  In  order 
to  prop  up  masculine  virtue,  permitted  those  who  denounced  the  infidelity  of 
the  wife  to  retain  a  part  of  the  dowry ;  there  were  then  men  who  married 
only  in  prospect  of  the  adulterv  of  the  wife.  The  Roman  women  evaded  the 
law  by  having  themselves  enrolled  in  the  censor's  book  on  the  list  of  prosti- 
tutes, to  whom  it  did  not  apply.  The  number  of  matrons  Inscribed  became  so 
considerable  that  the  Senate,  under  Tiberius,  passed  a  decree  forbidding 
"women  who  had  a  patrician  for  a  grandfather,  husband  or  father  to  traffic 
in  their  bodies."  (Tacitus.  Annuls  II..  85.)  Adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
in  the  patrician  society  of  antiquity,  as  well  ss  In  the  aristocratic  society  o( 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  become  so  general  that  It  had  so  to  speak  entered 
into  the  social  customs.  It  was  looked  upon  lightly  as  a  corrective  and  accom- 
paniment of  marriage. 
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union  of  persons  and  often  the  capital  contributed  by  tfae  wife 
exceeds  that  from  the  husband^  and  in  the  small  bourgeoisie  the 
gains  of  the  father  of  the  family  have  fallen  so  low  that  the  chil' 
dren, — girls  as  well  as  boys, — are  compelled  to  earn  their  living 
in  business,  railroad  offices,  banks,  teaching,  civil  service  positions, 
etc.,  while  it  often  happens  that  the  young  wife  continues  to  work 
outside  in  order  to  help  out  the  resources  of  the  housekeeping, 
when  the  earnings  of  the  husband  do  not  suffice  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  daughters  and  wives  of  the  small  bourgeoisie,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  working  class,  thus  enter  into  competiticm  with  their 
father,  brothers  and  husband.  This  economic  antagonism,  which 
the  bourgeoisie  had  prevented  from  developing  by  the  shutting 
up  of  the  wife  into  the  family  dwelling,  is  becoming  general  and 
is  intensified  in  proportion  as  capitalistic  production  develops;  it 
invades  the  fields  of  the  liberal  professions — medicine,  law,  liter- 
ature, journalism,  the  sciences,  etc., — ^where  man  had  reserved  for 
himself  a  monopoly,  which  he  imagined  was  to  be  eternal.  The 
laborers,  as  is  always  the  case,  have  been  the  first  to  draw  the 
logical  consequences  of  the  participation  of  woman  in  social  pro- 
duction; they  have  replaced  the  ideal  of  the  artisan, — the  wife 
who  is  nothing  but  a  housekeeper, — ^by  a  new  ideal, — ^woman  as 
a  companion  in  their  economic  and  political  struggles  for  the 
raising  of  wages  and  the  emancipation  of  labor. 

The  bourgeois  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  understanding  that 
his  ideal  is  already  long  since  out  of  date  and  that  it  must  be 
remodeled  to  correspond  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  social 
environment ;  nevertheless  since  the  first  half  of  the  XIX  cen- 
tury the  ladies  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  beg^  to  protest  against 
their  inferior  position  in  the  family,  so  much  the  more  intolerable 
in  that  their  dowry  places  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  husband;  they  rebelled  against  the  domestic  slavery  and  the 
parsimonious  life  to  which  they  were  condemned,  as  well  as  the 
deprivation  of  intellectual  and  material  enjoyments  which  was 
imposed  upon  them;  the  bolder  ones  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
free  love  and  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Utopian  sects  which 
preached  the  emancipation  of  woman.*  The  philosophers  and 
the  moralists  had  the  simplicity  to  believe  that  they  would  stop 
the  woman  movement  by  opposing  to  it  the  sacred  interest  of  the 
family,  which  they  declared  could  not  survive  without  the  sub- 
jection of  woman  to  the  labors  of  the  household,  the  sewing  on 
of  shirt  buttons,  the  mending  of  hose,  etc.,  her  duty  was  to  devote 
herself  to  these  obscure  and  thankless  labors,  in  order  that  man 


(1)  The  Saint  Simon  manifesto  of  1880  announced  that  the  religion  of 
Saint  Simon  had  come  "to  put  an  end  to  that  shamefal  traffic,  that  legal 
prostitution,  which  under  the  name  of  marriage  often  blesses  the  monstrous 
union  of  self-surrender  and  egoism,  of  light  and  of  Ignorance,  of  jronth  and 
decrepitude.*' 
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might  freely  unfold  and  display  his  brilliant  and  superior  facul- 
ties. These  same  philosophers,  who  lectured  the  rebellious  ladies 
on  the  cult  of  the  family,  sang  the  praises  of  capitalist  industry, 
which,  by  forcing  the  wife  away  from  the  domestic  hearth  and  her 
child's  cradle  to  condemn  her  to  the  forced  labor  of  the  factory, 
destroys  the  working-class  family. 

The  bourgeois  ladies  laughed  at  the  sermons,  equally  imbecile 
and  ethical,  of  these  solemn  philosophers ;  they  kept  on  their  way 
and  attained  the  end  they  set  for  themselves;  like  the  patrician 
lady  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  countess  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  threw  off  the  cares  of  housekeeping  and  of  the  nursing  of 
the  child  upon  mercenaries,  that  they  might  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  toilet,  that  they  might  be  the  most  luxuriously  ar- 
rayed dolls  in  the  capitalist  world  and  in  order  to  make  business 
move.  The  daughters  and  wives  of  American  plutocracy  hiaive  at- 
tained the  extreme  limits  of  this  sort  of  emancipation;  they  are 
transforming  their  father  and  husband  into  an  accumulator  of 
millions,  which  they  squander  madly.  Since  the  toilet  does  not 
exhaust  the  entire  activity  of  the  ladies  of  capitalism,  they  find 
amusement  in  defacing  the  marriage  contract  with  strokes  of  a 
pen-knife,  in  order  to  assert  their  independence  and  improve  the 
race.  The  Communist  Manifesto  remarks  that  the  innumerable 
divorce  suits  in  which  adultery  is  alleged  are  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  respect  inspired  in  the  bourgeois  of  both  sexes  by  the  sacred 
bonds  of  rharriage  which  the  "licentious  socialists"  talk  of  loos- 
ening. 

When  the  daughters  and  wives  of  the  small  bourgeoisie, 
obliged  to  earn  their  living  and  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
family,  began  to  invade  the  stores,  the  offices,  the  civil  service 
and  the  liberal  professions,  the  bourgeois  were  seized  with  anxiety 
for  their  means  of  existence  already  so  reduced ;  feminine  com- 
petition would  reduce  them  still  further.  The  intellectuals  who 
took  up  the  defense  of  the  males,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  start 
afresh  with  the  ethical  sermons  which  had  miscarried  so  piteously 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois  ladies; — ^they  appealed  to 
science;  they  demonstrated  by  reasons  which  were  irrefutable 
and  loftily  scientific  that  woman  cannot  emerge  from  the  occu- 
pations of  housekeeping  without  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and 
history.  They  proved  to  their  complete  satisfaction  that  woman 
is  an  inferior  being,  incapable  of  receiving  a  higher  intellectual 
education  and  of  furnishing  the  combination  of  attention,  energy 
and  agility  demanded  by  the  professions  in  which  she  was  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  man.  Her  brain,  less  voluminous,  less 
heavy  and  less  complex  than  that  of  man,  is  a  "child's  brain." 
Her  less  developed  muscles  have  not  the  strength  for  attack  and 
for  resistance ;  the  hemes  of  her  fore-arm,  her  pelvis,  her  femur, 
and  in  fact  all  her  osseous,  muscular  and  nervous  system  do  not 
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permit  her  to  undertake  more  than  the  routine  of  the  household. 
Nature  designed  her  in  all  her  organization  to  be  the  servant  of 
man,  just  as  the  ugly  god  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  marked  out 
the  race  of  Ham  for  slaver}\ 

'  History  contributed  its'  startling  confirmation  of  these  ultra 
scientific  truths;  the  philosophers  and  the  historians  affirmed 
that  always  and  everywhere  the  wife,  subordinate  to  the  man, 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  house,  in  the  woman's  apartments :  if  such 
had  been  her  lot  in  the  past,  such  was  to  be  her  destiny  in  the  fu- 
ture, was  the  positive  declaration  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  profound- 
est  of  bourgeois  philosophers.  Lombroso,  the  illustrious  come- 
dian, went  him  one  better :  he  seriously  declared  that  social  sta- 
tistics proclaimed  the  inferiority  of  woman,  since  the  number  of 
female  criminals  is  below  that  of  male  criminals;  while  buried 
in  these  figures,  he  might  have  added  that  the  statistics  of  in- 
sanity demonstrate  the  same  inferiority.  Thus  we  see  that  ethics, 
anatomy,  physiology,  social  statistics  and  history  riveted  forever 
upon  woman  the  chains  of  domestic  servitude. 

II. 

Bachofen,  Morgan  and  a  crovsrd  of  anthropologists  have  re- 
vised the  opinion  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  upon  the  role 
played  by  woman  in  the  past.  They  have  shown  that  everywhere 
the  paternal  family,  which  subordinated  woman  to  man,  had  been 
preceded  by  the  maternal  family,  which  gave  the  first  place  to 
woman.  The  Greek  language  contains  the  record  of  her  two 
conditions:  while  the  Spartans,  among  whom  matriarchal  cus- 
toms persisted,  still  continued  to  call  her  despoina,  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  the  sovereign,  the  other  Greeks  gave  to  the  wife  the 
name  damar,  the  subdued,  the  vanquished.  The  Odyssey,  in  char- 
acterizing Nausicaa,  says  that  she  is  parthenos  admes,  the  girl  not 
subdued,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  husband,  without  a  master.  The 
modem  expression  "yoke  of  marriage"  preserves  the  ancient  idea. 

Hesiod,  in  opposition  to  Homer,  who  tells  only  of  patriarchal 
customs,  preserves  precious  recollections  of  the  matriarchal  fam- 
ily ;  he  tells  us  that  when  it  existed  man,  even  if  he  were  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  lived  with  his  prudent  mother, — he  was  fed  in 
her  house  like  a  great  child.  (Works  and  Days,  V.  129-130.)  It 
was  not  the  woman  who  then  had  the  "child's  brain,"  but  the  man ; 
evervthing  seems  in  fact  to  prove  that  her  intelligence  was  the 
first  to  develop.  This  intellectual  superiority  caused  her  to  be 
deified  before  man  in  the  primitive  religions  of  Egypt,  the  Indies. 
Asia  and  Greece,  and  caused  the  first  inventions  of  the  arts  and 
trades,  with  the  exception  of  metal  working,  to  be  attributed  to 
goddesses  and  not  to  gods.  The  Muses,  originally  three  in  num- 
ber, were  in  Greece,  even  in  preference  to  Apollo,  the  goddesses 
of  poetry,  music  and  the  dance.     Isis,  "mother  of  com  ears  and 
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lady  of  bread,"  and  Demeter,  lawgiver,  had  taught  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  the  tillage  of  barley  and  wheat  and  made  them  re- 
nounce their  anthropophagic  repasts.  The  woman  appeared  to 
the  free  patriarchal  man,  like  the  Germans  whom  Tacitus  knew, 
as  having  within  herself  something  holy  and  providential,  a 
liquid  sanctum  et  proTndum  (Germania  VIII).  Her  prudence 
and  foresight  gave  her  this  divine  character.  Must  we  conclude 
that  this  intellectual  superiority,  which  manifested  itself  when 
the  economic  environment  is  rudimentary,  is  a  natural  phenom- 
enon ? 

But,  in  any  case,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  vitality  of  woman 
is  superior  to  that  of  man.  The  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States,  England  and  Holland,  which  do  not  base  their  cal- 
culation upon  scientific  fairy  tales  of  the  intellectuals  but  upon 
mortality  tables,  pay  woman  an  annuity  below  that  which  they 
give  man,  because  her  probabilities  of  death  are  less.  Here  for 
example  is  the  annuity  paid  for  a  capital  of  $i,ooo  by  American 
and  Dutch  companies :' 

NEW    YORK.  HOLLAND. 

Age.                                              Men.  Women.  Men.  Women. 

50    years 1  76.47  $  69.57  9  76.80  |  78.60 

60  years 97.24  88.03  98.50  98.60 

70    years 134.31  122.48  142.00  136.70 

SO    years 183.95  168.00  222.70  211.70 

It  may  be  objected  that  man,  leading  a  more  active  life,  is 
more  subject  to  accidents,  diseases,  and  other  causes  of  death, 
and  that  consequently  the  prolonged  life  of  woman  does  not  prove 
the  higher  vitality  of  her  organism,  but  the  advantages  of  a  life 
less  subject  to  accident. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  found  in  the  statistics  of  the 
various  nations.  There  is  in  no  country  a  perfect  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  number  of  women  and  that  of  men :  for  i,ooo  men  there 
are  in  Belgium  1,005  women,  in  France  1,014,  in  England  1,062, 
in  Scotland  1,071  and  in  Norway  1,091.  Nevertheless  in  these 
countries  with  the  feminine  preponderance  there  is  an  excess  of 
masculine  births :  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  for  every  1000 
girls  there  are  born  from  1,040  to  1,060  boys.  If,  in  spite  of  this 
excess  of  masculine  births,  more  girls  survive,  it  is  because  the 
greater  mortality  of  the  boys  shows  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
girls;  and  this  higher  mortality  cannot  be  explained  by  the  life  of 
man  being- more  subject  to  accident,  since  it  is  observed  at  an  earlv 
age,  notably  during  the  first  two  years.  All  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood, with  the  exception  of  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough,  are 
•to  a  perceptible  extent  more  fatal  among  boys  than  among  girls ; 
from  zero  to  five  years  the  male  sex  is  particularly  frail ;  at  all 

(1)     The  French  companies  make  no  differences  between  the  sexes  because 
they  pay  very  small  annuities.     La  G€>nerale.  the  most  important  one  In  I^^ance. 

fives  for  11.000  at  the  ape  of  .'50  years  nn  annuity  of  |64.20;  at  60  years 
80.80;  at  70  years  f  118.50 :  at  80  years  $143.70.  Thus  It  realizes  Immense 
profits;  its  shares  which  in  1810  were  worth  750  francs  each  were  quoted  iftst 
January  at  31,300  francs. 
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ages,  except  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  the  male  mortality  is 
in  excess  of  the  female. 

The  superior  vitality  of  the  female  sex  is  also  noticeable  in  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  builds  up  its  organism.  M.  Iribe, 
superintendent  of  the  sanitarium  of  Hendaye,  to  which  are  sent 
Parisian  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
afflicted  with  anaemia,  incipient  tuberculosis,  scrofula  and  rickets, 
reports  that  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  progress  in  weight,  girth  and  chest  development  is 
incomparably  higher  in  the  girls  than  in  the  boys,  the  increase  in 
weight  is  double  and  often  more. 

The  same  statement  has  been  made  by  other  superintendents 
of  sanitariums.     (Bulletin  Medical,  No.  8i,  IQ03.) 

Woman  undeniably  possesses  a  greater  vitality  than  man.  M. 
Gustav  Loisel  has  made  inquiry  "as  to  whether  this  difference 
existed  in  embryonic  life,  and  what  may  be  its  cause?"  He  has 
communicated  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to  the  Biological  Societ}' 
of  Paris,  which  pmblished  them  in  its  Bulletin  of  November  6, 

M.  Loisel  availed  himself  of  792  weights  and  measurements 
made  upon  72  foetuses  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris  by  M. 
E.  Legou ;'  from  the  following  weights  of  the  foetuses  at  three, 
four,  five  and  six  months  he  obtains  the  following  figures : 

MALBS.  FBMALB8.     DIFFBRENCES. 

Grammes.  6ramme«.  Grammes. 

Total   weight    1908.18  1708.11  200.07  in  favor  of  males 

Kidneys    16.87  17.19  0.32  in  favor  of  females 

Superrenal    glands    5.16  6.48  1.28  In  favor  of  females 

Liver    88.86  96.31  7.90  In  favor  of  females 

Spleen    2.69  2.38  0.21  in  favor  of  males 

Tnymus 3.89    .  8.97  0.08  In  favor  of  females 

Heart   10.97  12.60  1.63  In  favor  of  females 

LnnsB   47.29  44.62  2.67  In  favor  of  males 

Bram    236.94  235.17  1.17  in  favor  of  males 

"These  figures  thus  show  us,"  says  M.  Loisel,  "a  preoonder- 
ance  already  existing  in  favor  of  the  females  as  regards  the  kid- 
neys, the  superrenal  glands,  the  liyer,  the  thymus  and  the  heart; 
this  predominance  is  the  more  noticeable  since  the  total  weight  of 
the  body  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female." 

If  now  we  take  the  relation  between  the  total  weight  and  the 
weight  of  the  organs  which  are  heaviest  in  the  male,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  is  still  in  favor  of  the  female : 

PROPORTION  OP  TOTAL  WEIGHT. 

Males.  Females. 

Spleen  1  to  736  1  to  718 

Longs    1  to     40  1  to    38 

Bram    1  to       8  1  to      7 

The  organs  here  examined,  brain  included,  are  thus  absolutely 
or  relatively  heavier  in  the  female  foetus  than  in  the  male  foetus. 

(1)  E.  Legou.  "Some  Considerations  on  the  Development  of  the  Foetas.*' 
Paris,  1903.  The  weights  and  measurements  of  M.  T-iegou  were  made  for  of- 
<Jclal  use. 
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M.  Loisel  has  also  examined  into  the  proportion  of  the 
weights  of  the  different  organs  to  the  total  weight  according  to 
the  age  of  the  foetus..  He  has  prepared  a  table,  from  whidi  I 
take  only  the  figures  concerning  the  brain : 

Proportion  of  weight 
AOE  TOTAL  WEIGHT  ofbrain  to  total 

weiffht. 

Grammes     Grammes        "*i*8        Females 


3  Months 58.88  65.96 

4  Konths 167.86  18S.58 

5  Months 3S6.8S  296.00 

6  Months 782.58  686.00 


6.5  7 
1  1 

7.8  6.6 

1  1 

7.6  7.6 
1  1 

8.8  Ta 


The  weight  of  the  male  foetus,  which  is  below  that  of  the 
female  foetus,  at  three  months,  when  the  sex  has  just  been  de- 
termined, grows  more  rapidly  and  the  proportion  between  the 
weight  of  the  brain  and  the  total  weight  is  always  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  females  from  the  fourth  month  on. 

"To  sum  up,"  says  M.  Loisel,  "all  the  organs  are  heavier  in 
the  female  foetus  than  in  the  male  foetus  up  to  about  the  fourth 
month.  The  predominance  then  passes  over  to  the  male,  but  only 
for  the  lungs  and  the  organs  for  sex-union,  thus  the  cardiac 
muscle  always  remains  heavier  in  the  female.  The  organs  which 
are  of  real  service  to  the  individual  during  the  embryonic  life 
alwavs  remain  more  developed  in  the  female  sex. 

"If  now  we  consider  thai  the  differences  in  favor  of  the  females 
are  especially  in  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  superrenal  glands  and  the 
kidneys,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  vitality 
of  the  female  organisms  corresponds  to  their  being  better  nour- 
ished and  better  purified.'" 

III. 

The  superior  organization  possessed  by  woman  at  birth  assur- 
ing her  throughout  her  life  a  much  greater  vitality,  is  probably 
demanded  by  the  part  she  plays  in  the  production  of  the  species, 
a  part  altogether  more  prolonged  and  exhausting  than  that  of 
the  man  who,  when  fertilization  is  accomplished,  has  no  more  to 
do,  while  then  the  travail  of  woman  begins,  to  continue  during 
long  months,  through  pregnancy  and  after  birth.  Tlie  women 
of  savage  tribes  suckle  tfi'eir  children  for  two  years  and  more.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  male  pays  dear  for  his  inutility ;  after 

(1)     l%e  latest  obBerrationa  upon  ants  and  heei  tend  to  prora  that  the 

fertilised  egga  would  give  birth  to  femalea  and  to  workers;  and  the  non- 

fertlllsed  to  males,  which  consegoently  would  be  bom  fkom  tggg  that  are  leas 
complex. 
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union,  the  bees  kill  the  males,  and  the  male  spider -must  hastily 
takes  himself  off  that  he  may  not  be  devoured  by  the  larger  and 
stronger  female.  Among  the  Sakawas,  at  the  annual  feast  of 
Mylitta  Anaitis,  they  sacrificed  at  Babylon  the  handsome  slave 
who  had  just  united  with  the  priestess  who  incarnated  the  As- 
syrian goddess.  This  bloody  religious  ceremonial  must  have  been 
a  reproduction  of  an  Amazonian  custom. 

The  life  of  savagery  and  barbarism  permits  woman  to  develop 
her  superiority  from  birth;  each  sex  there  has  its  special  func- 
tion ;  it  is  the  division  of  labor  in  embryo.  The  man,  whose  mus- 
cular system  is  more  developed,  "fights,  hunts,  fishes  and  sits 
down,"  according  to  the  Australian  native,  he  regards  all  the  rest 
as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  woman,  whose  function  puts  brain 
activity  into  play  at  an  earlier  epoch.  She  has  charge  of  th*: 
communal  house,  whidi  often  shdters  a  clan  of  more  than  one 
hundred  individuals;  she  prepares  clothing  from  skins  and  other 
raw  materials;  she  charges  herself  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
garden,  the  rearing  of  dcMnestic  animals  and  the  manufacture  of 
household  utensils;  she  preserves,  economizes,  cooks,  distributes 
the  provisions,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  have  been  gathered 
during  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  like  the  Valkyries  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  the  Ceres  of  the  pre-Homeric  Greeks,  she  accom- 
panies the  warrior  on  the  field  of  battle,  aids  in  the  fray,  raises  him 
up  if  he  is  wounded  and  cares  for  him;  her  assistance  is  so  ap- 
preciated that,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  barbarians  who  under 
the  leadership  of  Civilis  revolted  against  Vespasian,  were  seized 
with  pity  for  theT  Roman  soldiers  because  their  wives  did  not  ac- 
company them  when  they  marched  to  combat  Plato  likewise 
who,  like  tfie  chosen  ones  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
was  more  informed  regarding  ancient  customs  than  is  supposed, 
makes  the  women  to  .b^\  present  in  the  battles  of  the  warriors  of 
his  republic. 

These  multiple  and  diverse  functions,  which  obliged  woman 
to  reflect,  to  calculate,  to  think  of  the  morrow  and  to  look  ahead 
at  long  range,  must  necessarily  have  developed  her  intellectual 
faculties;  thus  the  craniblogists  say  that  only  a  slight  difference 
exists  between  the  cranial  capacity  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  negroes, 
the  Australians,  and  the  red  skins,  while  they  find  that  it  goes 
on  increasing  among  civilized  people.  Woman  is  for  the  careless 
and  improvident  savage,  a  providence;  she  is  the  prudent  and 
prescient  being  who  presides  over  his  destinies  from  birth  to 
death.  Man,  making  his  religions  with  the  events  and  the  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  of  his  daily  life,  was  thus  obliged  to  begin 
by  deifying  woman.  The  pre-Homeric  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
placed  their  destinies  under  the  control  of  goddesses,  the  Fates — 
Moirai,    Parcae — whose  name   signifies   in   the   Latin   language 
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'^sparing,"  ^'economic/'  and  in  the  Greek  the  part  which  falls  to 
each  one  in  the  distribution  of  food  or  of  booty. 

If  we  relieve  the  rich  and  poetical  Greek  mythology  of  the 
symbolical,  allegorical  and  mystical  lucubrations  with  which  the 
philosophers  and  the  poets  of  the  classical  epoch  and  the  Alex- 
andrine period  have  overloaded  and  complicated  it,  and  which  the 
German  mythologists,  servilely  copied  by  those  of  France  and 
England,  have  carried  on  to  their  own  more  perfect  confusion,  it 
becomes  an  inestimable  storehouse  of  prehistoric  customs  which 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  manners  which  travelers  and  an- 
thropologists now  observe  living  ag^ain  among  the  savages  and 
barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  the  New  World.  The  myth- 
ological legend  furnishes  us  with  information  of  the  relative  value 
of  feminine  and  masculine  intelligence  among  the  Greeks,  before 
they  had  entered  upon  the  patriarchal  period. 

Jupiter  the  "father  of  the  gods,"  as  Homer,  Hesiod  and 
Aeschylus  call  him,  after  having  driven  the  feminine  divinities 
from  Olympus,  enthroned  there  the  patriarchate,  which  for  some 
generations  had  been  established  upon  earth,  the  religious  heaven 
always  reflects  terrestrial  manners  as  the  moon  reflects  the  light 
of  the  sun.  But  Jupiter,  who  like  every  barbarian,  knew  how  to 
use  his  fists  (Iliad  XV.  228),  who  boasted  that  he  was  the  strang- 
est of  the  gods,  and  who  to  dominate  the  others  kept  next  his 
throne  two  servants.  Force  and  Violence,  always  ready  to  obey  his 
orders,  was  inadequately  prepared  by  his  intellectual  qualities  to 
replace  woman  in  the  government  of  the  Olympian  family;  in 
order  to  supply  the  capacities  which  were  lacking  to  him,  Hesiod 
tells  us  that  he  married  Metis,  "the  wisest  among  mortals  and 
gods."  The  savage  and  the  barbarian,  that  he  may  take  into 
himself  the  courage  of  a  fallen  enemy,  devours  his  throbbing 
heart;  Jupiter  carried  off  Metis  to  assimilate  her  cunning,  her 
prudence  and  her  wisdom,  for  her  name  in  the  Greek  language 
has  these  diverse  meanings ;  these  qualities  were  considered  as  be- 
longing to  woman. 

But  the  assimilation  took  time  for  its  processes,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  rascallv  farce  played  upon  him  by  Prometheus.  The  lat- 
ter killed  and  butchered  an  enormous  ox,  in  one  pile  he  placed  the 
flesh  which  he  covered  with  the  skin  upon  which  he  deposited  the 
entrails ;  in  another  pile  he  put  the  bare  bones  which  he  adroitly 
concealed  under  heaps  of  fat.  "You  have  divided  the  parts  very 
badlv,"  said  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  "Most  worthy  Jupiter, 
greatest  of  living  gods,  take  the  part  thiat  your  wisdom  counsels 
you  to  choose,"  replied  the  astute  Prometheus.  The  ruler  of  the 
heavens,  listeninef  only  to  his  gluttony,  laid  both  hands  upon  the 
heap  of  fat  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Olympians ;  his  wrath  was 
terrible  when  he  saw  the  bare  bones.  (Theogony  435  et  seq.) 
Such  a  farce  would  hardly  have  been  played  in  the  Olympian 
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heaven  bad  it  not  been  that  on  the  earth  similar  tests  had  been  re- 
quired to  prove  to  the  Father  that  his  intellectual  faculties  did 
not  justify  him  in  taking  the  place  of  the  Mother  in  the  leadersfaijp 
of  the  family  and  the  management  of  its  property. 

The  higher  position  in  the  feimily  and  society,  whidi  man  con- 
quered by  brute  force,  while  it  compelled  him  to  a  brain  activity 
to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  at  the  same  time  put  at  his  dis- 
posal opportunities  for  reflection  and  development  which  cgd- 
stantly  increased.  Woman,  "subdued,"  as  the  Greek  expression 
has  it,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  family,  the  leader^ip 
of  which  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  having  little  or  no  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  saw  on  the  contrary  a  reduction  to  almost 
nodiing  in  the  means  of  development  which  she  had  enjoyed,  and 
to  complete  her  subjection  she  was  forbidden  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture which  was  given  to  man.  If  in  spite  of  these  fetters  and  these 
disadvantages,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which,  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, the  brain  of  woman  continued  to  evolve,  it  was  because 
woman's  intelligence  profited  through  the  progress  realized  by 
the  masculine  brain ;  for  one  sex  transmits  to  the  other  the  quali- 
ties which  it  has  acquired ;  thus  pullets  of  certain  varieties  inherit 
the  spurs  which  are  highly  developed  among  the  cocks,  while  in 
other  varieties  they  transmit  to  the  males  their  exaggerated 
crests.  "It  is  fortunate,"  says  Darwin  upon  this  point,  "that  the 
equal  transmission  of  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  has  been 
a  general  rule  in  the  whole  series  of  mammals,  otherwise,  it  is 
probable  that  man  would  have  become  as  superior  to  woman  in 
intellectual  power  as  the  peacock  is  to  the  female  in  ornamental 
plumage."    (Descent  of  Man — Sexual  Selection,  VIII  and  XIX.) 

But  defects  as  well  as  valuable  qualities  are  transmitted  from 
one  sex  to  the  other:  if  woman  has  profited  by  the  brain-growth 
of  man,  he  has  in  his  turn  been  retarded  in  his  development  by 
the  sluggishness  in  the  development  of  woman's  brain,  produced 
by  the  reduction  to  the  smallest  minimum  of  intell^rtual  activity 
to  which  he  has  condemned  her.  The  breeders  who  seek  the 
choicest  results  are  as  careful  to  have  irreproachable  females  as 
males;  amateur  cockfighters  attach  as  much  importance  to  the 
selection  of  the  pullets  as  to  the  cocks,  thev  prcduce  only  from 
those  which  are  armed  with  spurs  and  which  have  the  fighting 
spirit.  It  may  be  said  that  humanity,  since  it  emerged  from  com- 
munism of  the  clan  to  live  under  the  system  of  private  property, 
has  been  developed  by  the  efforts  of  one  sex  alone  and  that  its 
evolution  has  been  retarded  through  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
the  other  sex.  Man  by  systematically  depriving  woman  of  the 
means  of  development,  material  and  intellectual,  has  made  of  her 
a  force  retarding  human  progress. 

In  fact  if  we  study  and  compare  the  different  periods  of  sav- 
agery and  barbarism,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  continuous  and  re* 
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markable  progress  in  human  mentality,  because  women  and  men, 
exercising  freely  their  physical  and  mental  faculties,  contribute 
equally  to  the  evolution  of  the  species;  this  has  been  retarded 
ever  since  humanity  entered  into  the  period  of  civilization  and 
private  property,  because  then  woman,  constrained  and  confined 
in  her  development,  cannot  contribute  to  it  in  so  effective  a  way. 
The  senile  stagnation  in  which  China  has  vegetated  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  degradation  of 
woman,  which  has  gone  tb  the  point  of  the  cruel  mutilation  of  her 
feet  that  she  may  be  imprisoned  the  more  closely  in  the  woman's 
quarters.  Europe  also  suffers  from  the  degradation  of  woman, 
since  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  material  progress  of  these  last 
two  thousand  years  and  the  increasing  and  no  less  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  human  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  brain  of  the  civilized  modem  exceeds  in  power  and  capacity 
that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  epoch,  which  extends  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourth  c^tury  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  Victor  Hugo,  a  Zola,  or  any  university  graduate  or 
doctor  has  stored  in  his  brain  an  abundance  of  positive  and  va- 
rious conceptions  not  possessed  by  Aeschylus,  Anaxagoras,  Pro- 
tagoras and  Aristotle,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  intelligence,  or  that  of  his  contemporaries  is  more 
rich,  more  varied  and  more  vast  than  that  of  the  generations  of 
Ionia  and  Attica,  who  were  the  artificers  of  that  incomparable 
budding  and  blossoming  of  science,  philosophy,  literature  and  art 
at  which  history  marvels  and  who  reveled  in  that  subtle  and  para- 
doxical play  of  sophistical  philosophv.  the  like  of  which  has  not 
again  been  seen.  The  sophists — ^Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Socrates, 
Plato,  etc.,  stated,  discussed  and  solved  the  problems  of  the  spir- 
itualistic philosophy  and  many  others  besides :  yet  the  Hellenes  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece  had  emerged  from  barbarism  only  a 
few  centuries  before.  Many  reasons  may  be  cited  to  explain  this 
arrest  in  human  development,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  sub- 
jection of  woman. 

IV. 

Capitalist  productirn,  which  takes  charge  of  most  of  the  labors 
to  which  woman  devoted  herself  in  the  gentile  house,  has  levied 
into  its  army  of  wagcworkers  in  factory,  shop,  office  and  school- 
room, the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  working  class  and  of  the 
small  bourgeoisie,  in  order  to  procure  cheap  labor.  Its  pressing 
need  of  intellectual  capacities  has  set  aside  the  venerable  and  ven- 
erated axiom  of  masculine  ethics :  "to  read,  write  and  count  ought 
to  be  all  of  a  woman's  knowledge ;"  it  has  required  that  girls  like 
boys  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences.  The  first 
step  6nce  taken,  they  could  not  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  univer- 
sities.   They  ph^ved  that  the  feminine  brain,  which  the  intellec- 
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tuals  had  declared  a  "child's  brain/*  was  as  capable  as  the  mascu- 
line brain  of  receiving  all  scientific  instruction.  The  abstract 
sciences  (mathematics,  geometry,  mechanics,  etc.),  the  first  whose 
study  had  been  accessible  to  woman,  were  also  the  first  in  which 
they  could  give  the  measure  of  their  intellectual  capacities ;  they 
are  now  attacking  the  experimental  sciences  (physiology,  physics, 
chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  etc.),  in  Arnerica  and  Europe  there 
arises  a  throng  of  women  who  are  marching  on  a  level  with  men 
in  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  the  conditions  of  development  in 
which  they  have  lived  since  their  first  infancy. 

Capitalism  has  not  snatched  woman  from  the  domestic  hearth 
and  launched  her  into  social  production  to  emancipate  her,  but  to 
exploit  her  more  ferociously  than  man,  so  it  has  been  careful  not 
to  overthrow  the  economic,  legal,  political  and  moral  barriers 
which  had  been  raised  to  seclude  her  in  the  marital  dwelling. 
Woman,  exploited  by  capital,  endures  the  miseries  of  the  free 
laborer  and  bears  in  addition  her  chains  of  the  past.  Her  eco- 
nomic misery  is  aggravated ;  instead  of  being  supported  by  her 
father  or  husband,  to  whoserule  she  still  submits,  she  is  obliged 
to  earn  her  living ;  and  under  the  pretext  that  she  has  fewer  neces- 
sities than  man,  her  labor  is  paid  less;  and  when  her  daily  toil 
in  the  shop,  the  offiice  or  school  is  ended,  her  labor  in  the  house- 
hold begins.  Motherhood,  the  sacred,  the  highest  of  social  func- 
tions, becomes  in  capitalistic  society  a  cause  of  horrible  misery, 
economic  and  physiologic.  The  social  and  economic  condition  of 
woman  is  a  danger  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

But  this  crushing  and  pitiful  condition  announces  the  end  of 
her  servitude,  which  begins  with  the  establishment  of  private 
property  and  which  can  end  only  with  its  abolition.  Civilized  hu- 
manity, oppressed  by  the  mechanical  mode  of  production,  turns 
Its  face  toward  a  society,  based  on  common  property,  in  which 
woman,  delivered  from  the  economic,  legal  and  moral  chains 
which  bind  her,  mav  develop  freely  her  physical  and  intellectual 
faculties,  as  in  the  time  of  the  communism  of  the  savages. 

The  savages,  to  forbid  primitive  promiscuity  and  successfully 
restrain  the  circle  of  sexual  relations,. found  no  other  means  than 
to  separate  the  sexes;  there  are  reasons  for. believing  that  the 
women  took  the  initiative  in  this  separation,  which  the  specializa- 
tior\  of  their  functions  consolidated  and  emphasized.  This  was 
manifested  socially,  bv  relieious  ceremonials  and  secret  languages 
peculiar  to  each  sex  and  even  by  struggles  :*  and .  after  having 
taken  the  character  of  violent  antagonism,  it  ended  in  the  brutal 
subjection  of  woman,  which  still  i|urvivcs,  although  it  is  progres- 
sivelv  attenuated  in  proportion  as  the  antagonism  of  the  two  sexes 

(1>  A.  W.  Howlt.  who  observed  nmong  th(^  Anst:raIIang  a  species  of  sexnai 
totemlsm.  says  that  It  often  happens  that  the  women  and  men  of  one  and  the 
Ram<^  clfCn  fight,  when  the  animal  tbat  serves  as  tbe  totem  for  one  sex  Is  klUed 
by  the  other  sex. 
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becomes  more  general  and  intense  upcxi  the  economic  field.  But 
the  modern  antagonism  will  not  end  with  the  victory  of  one  sex 
over  the  other,  for  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  struggle  of 
labor^  against  capital,  which  will  find  its  solution  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  class  in  which  women  as  well  as  men  are 
incorporated. 

The.  technique  of  production  which  tends  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cialization of  trades  and  functions  and  to  replace  muscular  effort 
by  attention  and  intellectual  skill  and  which,  the  more  it  is  per- 
fected, mingles  and  confounds  man  and  woman  the  more  in  social 
labor,  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  conditions  which  in  savage 
and  barbarous  nations  had  maintained  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Common  property  will  put  an  end  to  the  economic  antagonism  of 
specialization. 

But  if  it  is  possible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  end  of  female 
servitude  and  of  the  antagonism  of  the  sexes  and  to  conceive  for 
the  human  species  an  era  of  incomparable  bodily  and  mental  prog- 
ress, brought  about  by  women  and  men  of  a  high  culture  in  muscle 
and  brain,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  sexual  relations  of  free 
and  equal  women  and  men  who  will  not  be  united  nor  separated 
by  sordid  material  interests  and  by  the  gross  ethics  engendered  by 
such  interests.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  and  the  past, 
men,  in  whom  the  genetic  passion  is  more  violent  and  more  con- 
tinuous than  in  women — the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the 
males  and  females  of  the  whole  animal  series — ^will  be  obliged  to 
play  the  part  of  exhibiting  their  physical  and  intellectual  quali-- 
ties  to  win  their  sweethearts.  Sexual  selection,  which,  as  Dar- 
win has  shown,;  fulfilled  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  animal  species  and  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  ceased 
to  play  this  part  in  the  Indo-European  races  for  about  three,  thou- 
sand years,  will  again  become  one  of  the  most  active  factors  in 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  race. 

Motherhood  and  love  will  permit  woman  to  regain  the  higher 
position  which  she  occupied  in  primitive  societies,  the  memory  of 
which  has  been  preserved  by  the  legends  and  myths  of  the  ancient 
religions. 

Paul  Lafargue  (Translated  by  Charles  H.  Kerr.) 


Thank  God  for  Dreams. 

Thank  God  for  Dreams  I    For  dreams  when  wide  awake — 

Delightful  banishers  of  those  that  quake 

The  slumbering  body  with  earth's  horrors  shown 

Thrice  magnijBed,   and  made   so  much  our  own 

That  slumber  from  our  senses  cannot  shake. 

These  4;*eams  of  happier  days  soul's  thirst  shall  slake 
These  dreams,  from  happiness  of  man  shall  take 
No  atom.    Ah  I  if  such  thou  yet  hast  known, 

Thank  God  for  Dreams. 

Long  may  we  dream ! — till  dreams  come  true  and  make 
This  earth  the  spot  where  hearts  need  never  break. 
Wide-eyed,  while  dreaming,  seel  our  fears  have  flown 
Swift-winged  beyond  our  ken;  our  heart's  high  throne 
Is  tenanted  by  H€>pe.    For  mankind's  sake — 

Thank  God  for  Dreams, 

— Edwin  Arnold  BreHholte. 


Hymn  to  Peace. 

Abide  with  us,  O  Peace !  Consign  black  War 

To  deep  oblivion.   Heal  thou  the  scar 

Left  by  his  wild  dominion  over  us. 

With  liiee  our  queen,  the  memory  of  loss 

Through  ages  past  will  perish  at  thy  feet. 

Allure  us  to  a  worship  that  is  meet 

For  thee,  whose  wondrous  beauty  holds  the  eye 

Of  even  those  who,  frantic,  seek  to  die 

By  horrid  hand  of  War.  Rule  thou  our  hearts 

With  thy  sweet  will,  and  save  us  from  the  arts 

Of  the  great  tempter.  Greed.    Awake   in   us   the   love 

Of  noble  things.     Raise  thou  our  thoughts  above 

The  vain  advantages  of  strife,  and  lead 

Us  on  through  furrowed  fields  to  cast  the  seed. 

H.  DUMONT. 

loi  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


seo 


The  Revolution  in  Russia. 

The  eyes  of  the  revolutionary  world  are  just  now  turned  on  Russia. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  here  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new 
era.  As  is  pointed  out  by  Th.  Bothstein  in  the  London  Booial  Democrat 
it  LB  one  more  tremendous  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Marxian 
position.  A  few  yeaors  ago  the  Russian  revolutionists  were  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  MandsuL  Th^  were  certain  that  the  Mir  with  its  ooUectivist 
form  was  going  to  offer  a  means  of  transition  directly  from  primitive 
communism  to  sodalisnu  The  peasant  was  going  to  rise  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  new  gospel  and  overthrow  autocraxy  and  establish  a  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth.  The  autocracy  was  supposed  to  be  reaUy  super- 
imposed upon  this  collectivist  base.  If  given  a  lew  blows  it  would  tumble 
over  and  leave  room  for  the  new  society  or  rather  for  the  re-assertion  of 
the  old  freedom.  Out  of  this  i^ilosophy  sprang  first,  the  peasant  move- 
ment (a  semi-Populist  agitation),  and  second,  terrorism.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  80b  this  philosophy  had  run  itself  out.  The  peasants  showed 
no  disposition  to  rise.  Terrorism  had  spent  its  force  and  autocracy  still 
reigned.  Then  it  was  that  the  Marxians  pointed  out  that  socialism  must, 
whether  or  not,  enter  into  the  promised  land  of  the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth by  the  hideous  doors  of  capitalism.  For  a  few  years  the  Marx- 
ian movement  spread  rapidly  among  students  but  the  true  Marxian  real- 
ized that  this  too  was  an  artificial  movement  and  that  if  anything  really 
effective  was  to  be  done  a  faetory  proletariat  must  be  the  motive  force. 
This  was  the  situation  in  1898.  Here  a  quotation  of  Comrade  Bothstein 
is  enlightening. 

'Tet  it  was  precisely  at  that  very  moment  that  the  bastard  movement 
called  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  Plarly  first  made  its  appearance. 
These  were  the  old  familiar  'Populists'  still  enamoured  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  vUlage  commuidty,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  dispute  the  exis- 
tence of  capitalism  or  the  strength  of  the  proletariat,  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  eomMning  all  the  three  things  that  were  "good"  in  the  programmes 
of  the  preceding  three  revolutionary  parties  in  Russia,  vis.,  the  ideal  of 
peasant  communism  of  the  Land  and  Liberty  Party,  the  idea  of  the  revo- 
lutionary proletariat  of  the  Social-Democracy  and — the  ingenuity  of  it! — 
the  conception  of  terrorism  as  the  means  of  the  revolution,  of  the  peo- 
ple's Will  Party!    How  these  three  things,  so  logical,  taken  by  them- 
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selves,  in  their  original  respective  programmes,  were  in  practice  to  be 
amalgam&ted  into  one  mixture;  how,  for  instance  the  proletariat  could 
be  made  revolutionaiy  on  behalf  of  the  ideals  of  the  peasantry,  or 
how  the  conspirative  exercise  of  terror  could  hang  together  with  a  class 
movemait,  all  this  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day;  the  only  practica-1 
solution  which  the  Revolutionary  {Socialists  have  given  to  the  difficulty 
was  by  establishing  a  separate  organization  (alas  in  many  cases,  mythi- 
cal!) for  carrying  on  terrorist  acts  (thus  making  the  revolution  doubly 
sure ! ) ,  by  instigating  the  peasantry  to  riots  in  the  name  of  Land  and 
Liberty,  whilst  at  the  same  time  preaching  to  the  proletariat  the  class 
war.  As  a  result  we  have  a  double  or  even  treble  system  of  revolutionary' 
book-keeping,  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  language  which  they 
speak  to  European  and  Russian  audiences  respectively,  and  a  continual 
spasmodic  oscillation,  now  towards  terror,  then  towards  peasants'  riots, 
then  again  towards  propaganda  among  the  proletariat,  and  last,  but  least, 
towards  compromises  with  bourgeois  parties/' 

Such  a  condition  as  this  was  but  indicative  of  the  eiconomic  confusion 
from  which  it  sprang.  Soon  capitalism,  however,  brought  about  modern 
class  divisions.  Then  a  social  democracy  based  on  proletarian  and  Marx- 
ian philosophy  could  and  did  arise.  In  an  article  by  Th.  Dahn  in  the 
last  issue  of  La  Vie  SociaUste  (which  number  is  given  up  entirely  to  a 
symposium  on  the  Russian  situation)  the  duties  and  present  attitudes  of 
the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party  are  sketched.  It  seems  that  the 
Revolutionary  Socialist  Party  of  Russia-,  about  which  we  hear  so  much, 
has  been  very  bitter  toward  the  Social  Democrats  because  they  refused  to 
completely  merge  their  existence  in  the  conglomeration.  When,  however, 
wo  learn  that  at  the  conference  where  unity  was  proposed  and  where 
many  of  the  organizations  did  join  the  question  of  universal  sufferage 
was  carefully  shoved  in  the  background'  and  the  whole  movement  was 
directed  toward  an  effort  to  obtain  an  aristocratic  bourgeois  government, 
the  attitude  of  the  socialist  is  understood.  When  the  actual  fight  began, 
however,  it  was  no  longer  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party  who  led, 
but  the  Social  Democracy.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  The  fighting 
here  as  everywhere  had  to  be  done  by  the  proletariat  and  in  this  case 
the  proletariat  proposed  to  fight  for  themselves  and  not  merely  for  a 
change  of  masters.  The  Social  Democracy  by  its  attitude  has  made 
impossible  the  proposed  compromise  with  bourgeois  principles.  Comrade 
Dahn  declares  that  "The  Social  Democratic  Psarty  has  held  firmly  from 
the  beginning  for  these  things;  the  cabling  of  a  legislative  assembly,  based 
upon  universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  with  secret  ballot  and  this  has 
now  become  a  national  demand  accepted  even  by  those  portions  of  the 
progressivist  parties  which  not  long  ago  were  still  hostile  or  indifferent 
towards  them." 

Comrade  Ferri  has  a  short  article  in  this  same  number  of  La  Vie 
Sodaliate  which  sums  up  in  an  eloquent  yet  scientific  way  the  striking 
features  of  the  present  situation: 

"WTien  some  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  great  factory  in  Belgium  machines, 
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tools  and  locomotives  being  manufactured  for  Russia  I  thought  to  myself, 
These  are  the  revolutionary  microbes  that  old  Europe  is  injecting  into 
the  vdns  of  the  feudal  Russian  colossus. 

"The  events  of  these  last  few  days  at  St.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere 
tell  us  that  the  revolutionary  microbe  of  capitalist  industrialism  is  be- 
ginning to  do  its  work. 

"In  the  culture  medium  that  the  previous  generation  of  students  and 
nihilists  have  prepared,  this  proletarian  microbe — -the  inseparable  product 
of  industrialism — gives  a  revolutionary  character  to  the  manifestations 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  isolated  and  sentimental. 

"The  heroism  of  the  individual  gives  way  to  the  collective  heroism. 
The  intellectuals  unite  with  the  workers.  The  hour  of  deliverance  is 
sounding. 

"The  barbarous  and  shameful  ferocity  and  bloody  suppression  is  but 
a  sign  of  the  social  daybreak,  even  though  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  still 
touched  with  the  color  of  blood. 

"The  protestations  of  the  whole  civilized  world  against  the  disgrace 
of  bloody  and  fratricidal  Czarism  goes  out  to  our  brothers  in  Russia  to 
encourage  them  in  their  supreme  struggle  to  realize  that  regime  of 
liberty  already  attained  by  other  European  nations.  This  in  turn  will 
be  but  a  necessary  step  for  the  preparation  and  organization  with  ac- 
celerated iBpeed,  of  the  socialist  regime,  the  final  object  of  all  popular 
agitation. 

"Perhaps  for  a  little  time  the  military  bureauocracy  of  the  Russian 
empire  may  be  able  to  resist  the  revolutionary  microbe.  But  this  will  be 
only  for  a  moment.    The  condemnation  of  the  feudal  regime  is  irrevocable." 


In  the  very  excellent  survey  of  French  socialist  unity  by  Comrade  La- 
Monte  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there  is  one  sentiment  ex- 
pressed with  which  we  wish  most  emphatically  to  disagree.  This  is  the 
proposal  for  unity  with  the  S.  L.  P.  based  on  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
proposed  industrial  organization,  the  manifesto  of  which  appeared  last 
month,  and  the  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance.  We  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  demerits  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation. We  believe,  however,  that  its  unsavory  name  has  been  deserved 
and  is  not  due  to  its  socialistic  character,  but  to  the  personal  make-up  of 
those  in  control  and  the  methods  which  it  has  pursued.  Nothing  would 
more  thoroughly  damn  the  work  of  the  conference  which  meets  in  Chicago 
next  June  than  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  B.  T.  &  L.  A.  That  conference  is  not  called  for^the  purpose  of  invit- 
ing labor  men,  either  in  or  outside  of  existing  unions,  to  unite  with  some 
already  existing  organization.  It  is  for  the  purpose  ot  founding  a  new 
industrial  organization.  Those  who  have  issued  the  call  will  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  members  of  the  conference  once  it  has  been  called  to 
order.  The  conference  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  A.  L.  XJ.  to 
the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  and  then  asking  the  rest  of  the  trade  union  world  to 
accept   the    domination    of  those   now   in    control    of  these   organizations. 
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If  thia  were  the  purpose  there  would  be  no  need  of  saeh  a  eonferenee. 
The  A.  L.  U.  has  certainly  played  a  Talnable  part  in  the  trade  union 
moTement,  bnt  it  was  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  inadequate  for  the 
work  before  it  that  the  conference  was  proposed.  The  S.  T.  ft  Lw  A.  has 
nerer  proved  itself  anything  but  a  nauseous  nuisance  in  the  labor  moTe- 
ment.  As  a  labor  organization,  it  has  never  had  any  existence;  as  a  con- 
venient annex  to  De  Leon's  work  in  the  S.  Jm  P.  it  has  played  a  part, 
and  a  by  no  means  admirable  one,  in  socialist  and  trade  union  diseussion. 
Nothing  shows  the  correctness  of  our  position  on  this  point  more  folly 
than  the  eagerness  with  which  every  enemy  of  the  proposed  industrial 
organization  has  circulated  the  statement,  as  evolved  by  the  capitalist 
press,  that  the  object  of  the  Chicago  conference  was  to  organize  a  social- 
ist trade  union  to  fight  the  existing  unions,  and  that  it  was  io  be  simply 
another  S.  T.  ft  L.  A. 


s 


THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

By  Max  S.  Hayes. 


The  Hon.  David  M.  Parry,  president  of  the  National  Aasodation  of 
Mannfaeturers  and  the  dtizens'  Alliance,  has  issued  another  confidential 
circular  letter  to  leading  capitalists  inviting  them  to  step  up 
to  the  captain's  desk  and  plank  down  their  initiation  fees 
and  dues  and  save  the  country  from  going  to  the  demni- 
tion  bowwows.  The  cause  of  the  Hon.  David's  alarm  is 
the  contemplated  "destructive  and  revolutionary  labor  legislation 
at  Washington  and  at  the  different  state  capitals."  He  boasts  that  "no- 
body has  ever  questioned  that  it  was  the  National  Aasociation  of  Manu- 
facturers that  beat  the  eight-hour  law  and  anti-injunction  biU  at  Washing- 
ton last  winter,"  and  adds  that  the  fight  must  be  kept  up  against  "such 
revolutionary  schemes,"  which  are  "subversive  of  the  very  principles  of 
our  government,"  and  that  "the  whole  tendency  toward  coUectivist  and 
paternal  legislation  needs  to  be  stopped."  When  he  speaks  of  "paternal 
legislation,"  Parry,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to  tariff  pajp  and  subsidies, 
land  grabis  and  financial  jugglery,  railroad  grants  and  nver  and  harbor 
grafts,  salary  boosts,  pensions,  junkets  and  Sie  hundred  and  one  schemes 
that  are  worked  by  the  political  bunco-steerers  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  capitalistic  masters  in  the  game  of  separating  the  people  from  the 
wealth  they  produce.  The  Parryites  are  howling  "stop  thief"  against  or- 
ganized labor  to  cover  up  their  own  wholesale  grafting,  although  the  labor- 
ers are  only  asking  for  a  few  little  crumbs  of  justice— cm  eight-hour  law 
on  government  work  and  the  muzzling  of  in  junction- throwing  courts  that 
are  ushering  in  a  new  slavery  with  their  jug-handled  justice  and  auto- 
cratic mandates.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  eight-hour  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered for  some  months — ^probably  not  until  autumn — ^as  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  is  killing  time  in  preparing  data,  and  then  several  miles 
of  red  tape  will  have  to  ba  unwound  to  learn  what  the  courts  think  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  government  designating  under  what  conditions 
its  work  shall  be  done.  Where  legislators  are  naturally  hostile  toward  a 
measure,  no  matter  how  meritorious  it  may  be,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
schemes  to  be  worked  to  delay  action.  The  anti-injunction  bill  that  the 
union-haters  are  making  so  much  fuss  about  wiU  quite  likely  be  abandoned 
by  the  politicians  and  a  gold  brick  administration  measure  substituted. 
From  descriptions  sent  out  by  Washington  *  correspondents  the  proposed 
anti-injunction  bill  that  is  said  to  have  received  Boosevelt's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval, and  is  also  endorsed  by  certain  "labor  leaders"  whose  names  are 
not  given,  has  nothing  "anti"  about  it.  Stripped  of  all  its  husks  in  the 
form  of  the  usual  legal  verbiage,  this  administratioD  measure  simply  pro- 
poses to  prohibit  courts  from  issuing  injunctions  without  giving  the  labor 
side  in  a  controversy  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  In  other  words,  the  se- 
cret, dark-lantern  methods  that  are  at  present  practiced  by  employers  in 
procuring  temporary  injunctions  are  to  be  abolished.  But  judges  whose 
instincts  and  interests  are  capitalistic — ^who  uphold  the  present  system  of 
private  ownership  of  the  means  upon  which  the  people  must  depend  to  live 
— will  continue  to  grant  temporary  injunctions,  after  going  through  a 
more  or  less  farcical  hearing,  just  as  they  now  issue  permanent  in  nearly 
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every  iiiBtance,  even  though  labor  is  given  a  voice  in  the  final  hearing.  No 
intelligent  workingnian  will  be  deceived  bj  this  transparent  political  trick 
that  is  to  be  turned  by  Boosevelt  despite  the  o.  k.  that  may  he  given  it  by 
''labor  leaders"  who  hide  their  names.  An  anti-injunction  measure  can 
only  be  considered  satisfactory  that  will  give  labor  the  same  rights  as  the 
capitalists,  that  will  give  the  workers  the  right  to  enjoin  the  employers 
from  doing  certain  things,  or  that  will  compel  the  courts  to  keep  hands  off 
entirely  in  industrial  disputes  unless  both  sides  are  agreed  to  allow  inter- 
ference, as  in  arbitration  eases.  Such  even-handed  justice,  however,  will 
not  be  established  so  long  as  workirg^ieu  weekly  vote  capitalists  or  their 
agents  into  ofnoe  on  Bepubli^an  and  Democratic  tickets. 

In  discussing  the  evil  of  government  by  injunction  and  other  oppressive 
methods  that  are  used  against  organized  labor  by  the  capitalist  class,  the 
politicians  and  lawyers  and  editors  and  others  of  the  tribe  who  delight  to 
rub  close  against  the  fat  men  and  their  money  bags  declare  with  one  accord 
that  if  unions  would  incorporate,  so  that  they  could  sue  and  be  sued,  all 
would  go  well  with  labor.     The  unions,  they  say,  are  irresponsible  and  can- 
not be  compelled  to  carry  out  their  contracts  and  consequently  have  no 
standing  in  court.     If  that  is  true,  why  do  they  drag  unions  into  court f 
fn  injunction  proceedings  organized  labor  has  been  compelled  to  face  a  sort 
of  drum-head  court  martial.     Sentences  are  promulgated  before  trials  take 
place,  a  la  Bussia.     In  strikes  men  are  gagged  by  court  decrees  and  then 
imprisoned  and  fined  for  contempt  if  they  make  the  least  effort  to  stand 
up  for  their  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  assemblage,  and  no 
questions  are  asked  whether  their  organization  is  incorporated.     They  are 
prosecuted  as  criminals,  just  like  escaping  slaves.     Moreover,  the  unions  are 
being  proceeded  against  in  civic  cases,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
Beview  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  incorporated.     A  friend  in  Vermont  has  sent  me  an  abstract  of  the 
decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  which  is  of 
vital   importance   as  showing  that   organized   labor  is  considered   entirely 
responsible  for  damages  sustained   by  employers  even  where  no   contract 
exists  and  the  employers  make  use  of  their  right  to  quit  work  and  inform 
their  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the  unfairness  of  any  concern.    It  will 
be  recalled  that  some  tiling  like  two  years  ago  the  machinists  employed  by 
the  Patch   Manufacturing   Co.,   of  Butland,  Vt.,   went  on  strike.     Shortly 
after  the.  trouble  began  the  company  went  into  court  and  prayed  for  dam- 
ages alleged  to  have  been  sustained  because  of  the  strike  and  boycott.    A 
bitter  legal  battle  was  fought,  and,  although  the  union  was  unincorporated, 
and  for  that  reason  **  irresponsible, "  the    Patch    company    was    awarded 
$2,500  damages.     The  case  was  appealed,  and  last  month  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  actions  of  the  lower  court  and  instructed  the  defendants  to  pay 
the  money.     Now  Mr.  Patch  threatens  that,  if  the  union  does  not  satisfy 
the  judgment,  he  will  attach  the  property  of  the  individual  members,  one 
after  another,  until  he  secures  the  amount.     A  few  of  the  men  have  their 
own  homes,  and  if  the  organization  refuses  to  settle  the  sheriff  will  swoop 
down  upon   them«     This  case  has  been  closely  watched   by  the  unionists, 
employers  and  legal  fraternity  in  the  eastern  country,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  it  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  so   far  as  or- 
ganized labor  is   concerned.     The  Vermont  decision  will  serve  to   greatly 
strengthen  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  of  the  hatters,  who  have  been  sued  for 
something  like  $340,000  damages  by  a  Connecticut  concern,  and  it  might'bv 
stated    that  the  hatters  have  already  lost  several  points  in  the  preliminark" 
court  skirmishes.     In  the  West  also  the  damage  suit  industry  is  taking  root. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  case  was  fought  out  in  the  courts  at  San  Jose. 
Cal.     A  lumber  company  sued  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  the  foregoing 
city  for  damages  sustained  because  of  a  boycott  and  also  asked  for  a  per- 
petual  injunction.     The   defendant    organization    is   not   incorporated,   but 
nevertheless   it   was  permanently   enjoined    from    boycotting   and    assessed 
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the  uomioal  damages  of  $1.00  and  oosts.  Thus  a  precedent  was  also  estab- 
lished in  California  that  may  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  good  law.  The 
cases  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  brought  by  the  Victor  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  in  Colorado,  in  which  a  total  sum  of  about  a  million  dollars  is 
wanted  by  the  latter  concern,  have  been  follQwed  by  the  filing  of  twenty- 
one  suits  in  Alabama  by  non-union  workmen  for  a  total  of  $147,000  dam- 
ages. The  plaintiifs  inject  a  brand  new  wrinkle  into  legal  warfare.  They 
claim  that  because  the  union  made  certain  demands  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
solidated Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  they  were  turned  out  of  their  homes  and  many 
of  them  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life.  As  the  Democratic  politicians 
of  Alabama  have  made  boycotting  a  misdemeanor,  the  miners'  union  can 
look  for  no  more  justice  t)r  sympathy  in  that  state  than  in  Colorado,  whefre 
the  Republican  union-smashers  are  iu  control  of  the  legal  machinery.  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  studied  silence  of  our  so-called  trade  union  leaders 
relative  to  this  new  method  of  attack  is  beyond  my  understanding.  Per- 
haps our  officials  fear  if  the  question  is  discussed  generally  it  will 
tend  to  further  weaken  their  womout  policies  and  encourage  the  rank 
and  file  to  clamor  for  political  action  along  class-conscious  labor  lines, 
just  as  the  TafT  Yale  decision  is  causing  the  British  workers  to  de- 
clare for  socialism  and  go  into  politics  en  masse.  Perhaps  also  our 
freat  and  conservative  labor  leaders  are  waiting  for  the  National  Civic 
ederation  brethren,  two  of  whom  are  said  to  be  stockholders  in  the 
Victor  company,  to  harmonize  these  cases  and  call  off  the  dogs  of  law. 
But  while  our  dignified  leaders  may  loftily  wave  aside  every  suggestion 
of  grappling  with  the  new  danger,  or  entirely  ignore  it,  in  their  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  they  can  rest  assured,  nevertheless,  that  capitalism's 
sappers  and  miners  will  continue  to  perfect  schemes,  lay  traps  and  stead- 
ily encroach  upon  our  organizations  until  we  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
and  have  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  are  forced  to  meet  oppressions  such 
as  the  devil  himself  is  able  to  concoct. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  it  looks  as  though  that 
grotesque  body  has  come  to  regard  the  industrial  questions  that  it  set 
out  to  settle  with  a  blare  of  trumpets,  as  of  secondary  importance,  and 
that  its  chief  mission,  after  all,  is  to  smash  socialism  some  more.  Wheth- 
er the  leading  spirits  have  been  seeing  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  the  scheme,  is  to  rally  the  capitalists  of  the  nation  to  the  support  of 
and  grant  temporary  concessions  to  those  labor  officials  who  attack  the 
socialists,  is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  established,  but  all  signs  point  in 
that  direction.  At  the  late  convention  in  New  York  the  socialistic  spectre 
haunted  some  of  the  principal  speakers,  the  official  call  issued  prior  to 
the  assembling  of  that  very  distinguished  body  sounded  shrill  notes  of 
warning  against  socialism,  and  subsequent  issues  of  the  official  monthly 
organ  of  the  N.  C.  F.  contained  ill-tempered  denunciations  of  socialism  and 
its  adherents.  One  of  the  latest  methods  of  propaganda  against  the 
growing  new  movement  is  to  circulate  a  little  leaflet  among  those  capi- 
talists who  are  likely  to  come  under  the  spell  of  the  civicers  by  being 
properly  alarmed  and  then  assured  that  their  privileges  will  be  properly 
safeguarded  by  the  great  N.  C.  F.  The  leaflet  is  entitled  "Socialism  and 
Its  Ablest  Foe."  On  one  page  it  contains  excerpts  of  the  views  of 
Jack  London,  expressed  in  a  magazine  article,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
is  printed  the  "stinging  blow"  administered  to  socialism — by  whom,  do 
you  suppose?  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Czar  Nicholas,  or  some  recognized  capi- 
talistic political  economist?  No  I  The  "ablest  foe"  is  none  other  than 
our  good  old  friend,  Sam  Gtompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  vice  president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
and  the  "blow"  delivered  is  the  paragraph  so  widely  quoted  in  the 
capitalist  press,  and  plastered  upon  dead  walls  by  politicians  in  some 
sections,  from  Gompers'  speech  in  the  Boston  convention  (before  the 
returns   came   in   last  November),   which   reads   as   follows: 
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''I  want  to  tell  joa,  Socialists,  that  I  haY«  studied  your  philosophy; 
read  your  works  upon  economics,  and  not  the  meanest  of  them;  studied 
your  standard  works,  both  in  English  and  Qerman — ^have  not  only  read, 
but  studied  them.  I  have  heard  your  oraton^  and  watched  the  work 
of  your  movement  the  world  over.  I  have  kept  close  watdi  upon  your 
doctrines  for  thirty  years;  have  been  closely  associated  with  many  of 
youy  and  know  how  you  think  and  what  you  propose.  I  know,  too,  what 
you  have  up  your  sleeve,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  your  philosophy.  I  declare  it  to  you,  I  am  not  only  at  vari- 
ance with  your  doctrines,  Wt  with  your  pmlosophy.  Economically,  you 
are  unsound;  soeisJly,  you  are  wrong;  industriiUly,  you  are  an  impos- 
sibility." 

That's  the  ''blow"  of  the  ''ablest  foe."  I  have  watched  vou;  I 
know  what  you  have  up  your  sleeve;  I  have  heard  you;  I  have  read  some- 
thing; I  am  a  mind  reader  and  know  what  you  think;  I  am  the  great 
I  am;  111  slap  you  on  your  wrist,  so  there  1  Isn't  it  a  singular  thing  that, 
after  all  the  years  of  attacking  and  denouncing,  the  "ablest  foe"  has 
never  attempted  to  discuss  the  principles  of  sociujsm,  which  he  claims  are 
unsound  and  impossible  f  Mere  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  tangible  evi- 
dence, cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  a  cause  in  any 
court.  To  declare  that  the  earth  is  flat  as  a  pancake  requires  demonstra- 
tion before  intelligent  people  believe  the  theory.  I  have  heard  Gompers 
speak  on  the  political  question  in  half  a  dozen  conventions,  but  never  once 
has  he  touched  the  fundamentals  of  socialist  philosophy.  Indeed,  he 
usually  disclaims  any  intention  of  discussing  the  principles  of  socialism, 
just  like  many  other  opponents  who  still  have  the  cheek  to  pose  as  know- 
ing all  about  it,  but  contents  himself  with  showing  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion what  a  lot  of  bad  boys  those  trade  unionists  are  who  believe  in 
socialism.  If  the  "ablest  foe"  really  has  studied  socialist  philosophy  and 
discovered  that  Marx  and  many  of  the  master  minds  of  the  past  and 
present  have  been  and  are  wrong,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
doesn't  he  do  the  world  a  favor  by  exploding  the  fallacious  principles 
of  socialism  that  many  millions  of  people  imagine  are  fundamental  f  ^  If 
the  centralization  of  wealth,  modem  production,  capitalistic  exploitation, 
unequal  distribution  and  other  indictments  brought  by  the  socialists  who 
point  out  the  logical  tendencies  and  finality  of  the  competitive  system — 
in  a  word,  if  social  evolution  is  unscientific — why  doesn't  the  "ablest" 
court  undying  fame  by  sweeping  back  the  tide,  instead  of  singling  out 
some  individual  here  or  there  for  attack,  because  he  may  happen  to 
be  bow-legged  or  cross-eyed  or  belong  to  some  secret  society  or  church, 
or  have  some  new  thought  or  idea  that  may  not  square  with  fossilized 
opinions  f  There  is  not  much  profit  in  indulging  in  personalities,  or 
even  finding  fault  with  tactics.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  speech  or  one 
article  confined  strictly  to  the  principles  of  socialism  from  Mr.  Gompers. 
I  am  sure  that  his  capitalistic  friends  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion woold  be  veiy  glad  to  have  him  point  the  way  out  of  their  dilemma 
to  destroy  socialism,  root,  as  well  as  branch. 


SOCIALISM    ABROAD 


Russia. 

The  exeeutire  committee  of  the  International  Soeialist  Bureau  has  is- 
sued the  folloiring;  proclamation: 

*  *  An    inexpiable    crime   has    been  committed  against  an  entire  people. 

"Thousands  of  laborers,  still  believing  in  the  feeling  of  humanity  of 
him  whom  they  call  Father,  and  who  has  been  called  the  'Gkar  of  Peace' 
and  upon  whom  they  have  set  their  hopes  have  arisen.  They  demand  the 
conclusion  of  an  unholy  war,  the  betterment  of  their  miserable  condi- 
tion; the  introduction  of  elementary  political  reforms  such  as  all  western 
lands  have  already  obtained. 

''Nicholas  II  and  his  advisers  have  given  them  bullets  for  their  an- 
swer. On  a  day  of  blood  and  sorrow  men,  women  and  children,  a  peace- 
ful and  unarmed  body  sunk  down  beneath  the  shots  of  a  barbaric  soldiery, 
the  ignorant  tools  of  the  most  horrible  of  tyrannies.  Today, '  order  reigns 
in  St.  Petersburg.'  The  imitator  of  Abdul-Hamid  rules  now  upon  the 
corpses  of  his  people. 

' '  But  between  Ozarism  and  all  those  who  from  now  on  this  common  feel- 
ing of  unconquerable  resistance  unites,  an  abyss  has  opened  which  new  op- 
pression can  but  widen.  Those  who  have  not  drawn  back  before  murder  in 
order  to  maintain  an  accursed  system  of  government  will  find  themselves 
deceived  in  the  hopes  of  damming  up  the  movement  that  has  now  seized 
upon  all  classes. 

''In  vain  have  they  added  to  the  horrors  of  massacres,  the  injustice  of 
wholesale  arrests.  From  now  on  a  decisive  battle  has  begun  and  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  Bussian  proletariat, — this  advance  guard  of  the 
Revolution — ^is  a  security  that  it  will  be  carried  to  the  bitter  end  until  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  which  is  today  a  hideous  anachronism  and  a 
most  dangerous  menace  to  the  freedom  of  all  Europe.  In  this  battle 
our  Bussian  brothers  must  be  able  to  count  upon  the  support  not  only  of 
our  moral  solidarity  but  the  actual  cooperation  of  the  Socialist  Parties  of 
the  whole  world. 

' '  The  battle  in  which  they  lead  is  ours  also.  The  enemy  that  oppresses 
them  is  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

"To  all  those  who  can  contribute  by  whatever  means  of  immediate 
action  whether  of  influence  or  agitation,  for  the  work  of  freedom  and  the 
realization  of  one  of  the  greatest  ana  most  fruitful  events  of  history, 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau  issues  a  warm  appeal. 

"When  Nicholas  n  ordered  the  massacre  of  St.  Petersburg  he  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Czarism. 

"Down  with  autocracy;  hurrah  for  international  socialism." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  Emile 
Vandervelde,  Edourd  Anseele,  Victor  Surwey. 


France. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  Comrade  LaMonte  gives  the  details  of 
the  unification  of  the  French  socialists.    It  is  specially  noteworthy  that 
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this  new  formation  practically  marks  the  disappearance  of  the  opportunist 
phase  of  the  movement  in  France,  which  has  so  long  been  a  source  of  dis- 
organization throughout  the  whole  International  Socialist  movement.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  dispatch  which  appears  in  the  Berlin  VfynDoerii  to  the 
effect  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  united  organization  has  now 
forbidden  the  delegates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  act  with  the  Min- 
istry. This  is  the  end  of  the  famous  "bloc  which  has  been  second  only  to 
the  question  of  the  ministry  as  a  source  of  dissension.  The  only  disagree- 
ing voice  that  we  notice  is  that  of  Comrade  Lagardelle  in  the  M.owQemjBfnt 
Socialiste  which  has  lately  been  taking  a  somewhat  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  political  action  and  an  impossibilist  position  in  general  as  to  so- 
cialist tactics.  He  thinks  that  the  reform  wmg  is  not  sincere  in  its  con- 
version and  that  a  unity  which  unites  as  diverse  elements  as  he  believes 
compose  the  present  organization  is  not  a  suitable  or  desirable  one.  He 
thinks  'Hhat  we  shall  see  new  formations  until  finally  there  will  be  a 
socialist  unity  which  will  be  definitely  parliamentary  or  revolutionary." 
He  seems  to  mean,  by  these  terms  and  others  which  he  has  used,  to  con- 
sider a  revolutionary  party  one  which  entirely  rejects  parliamentary  action 
and  relies  either  upon  revolt  or  a  general  strike. 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE   FRENCH    SOGIAUSTS. 

"Czarism  has  been  stricken  unto  death.  The  Busso- Japanese  war. 
criminally  be^n  and  disastrously  conducted,  has  already  shaken  its  very 
foundations,  and  roused  the  whole  Bussian  nation  to  the  vices  and  treason 
of  an  incapable  and  corrupt  bureaucratic  despotism. 

Now  Czarism  and  the  Czar  are  threatened  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire  by  a  people,  awakened  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  freedom  and  the 
possibili^  of  its  attainment. 

The  revolutionary  action  of  the  organized  proletariat  has  decided  the 
fate  of  the  autocracy.  In  lending  its  support  to  the  more  or  less  definite 
demands  of  all  the  liberal  forces  of  the  nation,  the  working  class  gives 
a  new  impulse  to  the  liberating  movement  and  at  the  same  time  stamps 
it  with  a  new  character. 

Thanks  to  them  it  is  now  certain  that  the  revolution  will  not  stop 
until  the  day  when  democratic  liberties  are  assured,  and  when  the  workers 
will  have  tilie  means  with  which  to  push  on  in  their  struggle,  side  by 
side  with  the  proletariat  of  other  countries,  to  final  emancipation. 

Neither  wholesale  arrests,  nOi'  Cossack  charges,  nor  volleys  of  rifles 
that  cover  the  snow  of  the  streets  with  thousands  of  corpses,  nor  system- 
atic violence  decimating  strength  and  intelligence,  can  prevent  the  down- 
fall of  Czarism. 

The  proletariat  of  the  whole  world  must  now  unite  in  an  international 
movement  for  the  support  of  the  Bussian  proletariat  in  the  struggle  for 
freeaom. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  French  proletariat,  where  successive 
governments  of  the  bourgeois  republic  have  pretended  to  form  a  reaction- 
ary alliance,  of  which  neither  the  nation  nor  its  representatives,  have 
ever  known  the  terms  or  lent  their  approval,  and  this  proletariat  feels 
itself  united  heart  and  soul  to  the  working  class  of  tne  empire  of  the 
Czar. 

What  is  demanded  is  not  simply  protestations  against  the  massaci'es, 
but  an  energetic  determination  to  break  an  odious  alliance,  which  places 
the  capitalist  forces  of  France  at  the  disposal  of  Czarism  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  Bussian  revolution.  We  must  undertake  to  prevent  at  any  cost 
and  by  all  means  any  violation  of  neutrality  by  France,  or  any  entrance 
into  an  armed  conflict.  We  must  maintain  a  continuous  activity  and 
unbroken  solidarity  with  our  brothers  in  toil  and  misery  and  against  the 
governmental  allies  and  reactionaries  of  both  Bussia  and  France. 

Comrades:  The  proletarians  of  Bussia  fight  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  us  also. 
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When  Czarism  is  overthrown,  the  great  strength  of  counter-revolution 
is  broken  in  every  country;  and  the  era  of  socialist  activity  unhampered 
by  trontiers  will  begin. 

Let  us  not  permit  ourselves,  comrades,  to  be  deceived  by  the  tricks 
of  a  lying  press,  or  the  schemes  of  a  servile  diplomacy,  but  let^  us  by  nn 
incessant  agitation,  show  our  hatred  of  our  oppressors  and  murderers, 
and  fight  with  revolutionary  solidarity  for  our  freedom. 

There  must  not.  be  a  single  commune  in  France,  where  there  are  either 
workers  or  socialists  which  remains  silent.  By  resolutions  and  meetings, 
show  your  sympathy  with  the  socialists  and  laborers  of  Russia,  and  your 
detestation  of  the  murderous  Czar. 

A  BAS  L'AUTOCBATIX!    VlVE  L'InT&BNATI01VAI.6  OUVBIEBJB! 

Le  Parti  OuvHer  Socialiste  R^volutionnaire, 

Le  Parti  Socialiste  de  France. 

Le  Parti  8ociali8te  Francois 

Les  Federations  Socialistes  Autonomes. 


Japan. 


It  is  items  such  as  those  below  that  speak  fnost  eloquently  of  the  Inter- 
nittionalism  of  socialism.  What  would  Marx  and  Engels  say  could  they 
rise  today  and  know  that  the  words  which  they  penned  in  Germany  a  half 
century  ago  had  already  become  the  rallying  cry  of  a  people  then  living  in 
another  historical  epoch  f 

Sunday,  January  29,  1905. 

FABEWEOiL    OF    THE    HSIMIN    SHIMBUN. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Heimdn  Shimbun!  We  have  now  pre- 
ferred to  stop  intentionally  the  publication  of  our  paper  by  this  number 
rather  than  to  wait  to  be  suppressed  by  the  government,  although  the  trial 
is  still  going  on  at  the  Supreme  Couit. 

We  now  recollect  the  well  known  "FAREWELL  OF  THE  NEW 
RHEINI8H  GAZETTE"  of  Marx  and  Engels.  "Farewell,  but  not  for- 
ever farewell!  They  can  not  kill  the  spirit.*'  *'We  will  rise  on  the  field 
where  we  fell,  more  boldly  to  fight  out  another.'' 

Fortunately  some  of  our  comrades  are  publishing  a  weekly  paper  en- 
titled "Chokugen, "  which  means  'speaking  straight-f  orwardly. '  It 
should  be  looked  upon  hereafter  as  the  central  organ  of  Japanese  social.' 
ists. 

Now,  we  will  throw  away  our  pen  for  a  time,  but  a  few  words  more 
we  should  like  to  proclaim.  ''Japan  is  a  highly  civilized  country  making 
war  against  the  barbarous  Russia  for  the  sa^e  of  Justice  and  Humanity. 
Yet,  no  freedom  of  opinion  is  here  enjoyed!" 

A  few  months  ago,  we  bad  received  many  hunderd  copies  of  socialistic 
pamphlet  from  the  Bussian  comrades  in  Switzerland  and  America.  They 
were  intended  for  the  distribution  among  the  war  prisoners  in  this  coun- 
try. And  we,  after  a  long  delay  from  several  reasons,  recently  succeeded 
the  purpose.  We  hope  that  the  prisoners  may  return  some  day  to  their 
country  well  versed  with  socialistic  ideas,  and  may  come  to  add  great  im- 
petus to  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailing  through  all  the  Bussia. 

Who  would  have  even  predicted  five  years  ago  that  socialism  would 
reach  Bussia  via  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  Japan? 
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A  SouPs  Love  Letter.     By  Mabel.     The  Ariel  Press,  Westwood,   Mas«. 
For  sale  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  Chicago.    $1.00. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  author's  full  name  is  not  on  the  title  pa^e. 
For  the  story  is  obviously  fact  rather  than  fiction.  Majiv  would  call  it 
a  common- place  story;  it  oertainly  contains  not  one  incident  that  seems 
improbable.  Yet  there  is  something  about  the  book  that  lifts  it  out 
of  the  commonplace, — and  that  is  that  the  unknown  author  combines 
two  qualities  of  mind  that  as  yet  are  rarely  found  together;  she  has  a 
clear  scientific  insight  into  the  historical  and  economic  forces  that  mold 
human  motives,  and  she  hae  the  warm,  vital,  versatile  human  sympathy 
that  can  transmute  the  prose  of  life  into  poetry.  "A  SouPs  Love  Letter" 
is  not  a  great  book;  it  is  distinctly  amateurish  if  judged  by  literary, 
standards,  yet  it  is  better  worth  reading  than  many  of  the  successful 
novels  of  trained  writers,  and  it  is  in  a  sense  a  prophecy  of  great  books 
that  will  be  written  in  the  eventful,  inspiring  years  that  are  just  ahead. 

Problem  of  Monopoly.  By  John  Bates  Clark.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Cloth, 
128  pages,  $1.00. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  first  delivered  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  give  the  scope  of  the  book 
very  well:  "The  Growth  of  Corporations,"  "^he  Sources  of  the  Corpora- 
tions," "Power  for  Evil,"  "Great  Coporations  and  the  Law,"  "Organized 
Labor  and  Monopoly,"  "Agriculture  and  Monopoly,"  ''Governmental  Mo- 
nopolies." On  the  analytic  side  there  is  much  of  value  in  the  work  and 
its  reading  would  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  trust  problem.  On 
the  whole  the  attitude  is  that  of  the  ordinary  radical  reformer  and  as 
such  really  presents  little  that  is  new. 

"History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  Vol.  V. 
James  Ford  Rhodes.    Macmillan  Co.    Cloth,  650  pages,  $2.50. 

Few  things  are  more  instructive  of  the  changed  historical  point  of 
view,  brought  about  fundamentally  by  industrial  evolution,  but  secondarily 
largely  through  the  infiuence  of  socialist  doctrine,  than  is  presented  by 
a  comparison  of  this  volume  with  the  four  preceding  ones  of  the  same 
work.  The  previous  volumes  are  almost  wholly  political  hiatory.  Tet 
one  who  looks  through  them  sees  a  constantly  increasing  importance  paid 
to  the  industrial  and  social  factors.  In  this  last  volume  politics,  diplo- 
macy, and  military  affairs  are  relegated  to  the  background,  nothwith- 
standing  it  was  the  Civil  Wlar  period  which  is  being  discussed  and  main 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  social  factors.  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea  is 
treated  not  simply  as  a  brilliant  military  exploit,  but  as  a  tremendous 
engine  of  industrial  destruction  and  the  picture  which  is  given  of  the 
etiect  of  the  Ma^ch  to  Savannah  and  the  almost  e(]^ually  important,  but 
ordinarily  neglected,  march  northward  to  Columbia  and  Charlestown, 
is  treated  primarily  from  the  side  of  its  industrial  effects.  But  the  two 
chapters  of  greatest  value  are  the  ones  on  Society  at  the  North  and  at 
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the  South  respectively.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  field  of  historical 
literature  in  any  way  comparable  to  these  two  chapters,  treating  of  these 
veiy  important  subjects.  In  the  North  the  war  opened  with  the  panic 
of  1857  still  casting  its  shadow  over  industrial  conditions.  For  a  time 
the  greatest  suffering  prevailed.  Then  about  1862  the  effects  of  army  con- 
tracts hegao.  to  be  apparent^  simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  cycle  of  capitalist  prosperity.  The  carnival  of  fraud  and  corru^ion 
which  reigned  throughout  the  North  is  described.  Especial  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  illicit  cotton  trade  with  the  enemy  and  its  effect  in  pro- 
longing th^  war.  In  this  chapter  as  also  in  the  one  on  Society  at  the 
South  he  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  "Official  Eecords  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies."  This  mine  of  information  has  never  before 
been  utilized  on  tiiese  points  and  the  students  of  industrial  evoluticxi 
during  the  Civil  War  owe  a  debt  to  the  author  for  his  work.  In  Society 
at  the  South  we  see  the  slow  death  of  an  industrial  community  insufficient 
in  its  organization  and  imable  to  exist  when  cut  off  from  the  outer  world. 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  South  was  defeated  not  so  much  by  the 
killing  of  its  men  on  the  field  of  battle  as  by  the  complete  breakdown 
of  its  industrial  organization.  This  was  due  not  alone  to  the  blockade 
of  the  southern  ports  and  the  raids  through  souiJiem  territory,  but  also 
to  the  form  of  industrial  organization  which  was  unable  to  adjust  itself 
for  the  production  of  the  necessities  either  of  its  people  or  its  armies. 
The  North  on  the  other  hand  grew  constantly  stronger,  wealthier,  more 
compact  and  self-sufficing  as  the  yeaxs  of  war  passed  by.  These  things 
which  were  reaJly  the  fundamental  features  of  the  great  struggle  are 
usually  almost  completely  neglected  by  historians. 

The  chapter  on  Reconstruction  is  much  less  satisfactory.  This  is 
larffely  because  the  author  really  has  no  grasp  of  the  great  class  struggle 
which  was  finding  expression  in  these  events.  He  does  not  seee  that 
reconstruction  was  simply  capitalism  in  the  saddle  running  aonuck. 
Indeed  this  criticism  would  apply  throughout  the  work.  He  does  not 
analyze  northern  and  southern  society  bade  to  the  industrial  elements  of 
its  organization,  to  discover  therein  the  sources  of  their  respective  strength. 
To  him  the  war  was  fought  over  slavery.  He  is  blind  to  the  class  inter- 
ests that  were  really  battling  for  supremacy.  Nevertheless  the  work  is 
one  for  which  nothing  there  is  in  print  can  in  any  way  be  substituted, 
unless  perhaps  it  might  be  that  Schwab's  work  on  the  Southern  States 
to  some  degree  covers  the  same  matter  as  in  his  chapter  on  society  at 
the  South,  yet  the  present  work  is,  although  briefer  in  its  trea^^ment, 
many  times  taore  satisfactory  than  the  earlier  volume. 


Towards  Democxacy. 

Edward  Carpenter  ha«  thus  far  been  known  to  American  socialists 
mainly  by  his  masterly  treatment  of  the  sex  problem  entitled  'Xove's  Com- 
ing-of-Age,"  his  keen  satire  called  ''Civilization,  its  Cause  and  Cure/'  and 
his  group  of  essays  collected  under  the  title  of  "England's  Ideal."  But 
his  fame  as  a  writer  rests  mainly  on  his  volume  of  poems,  'Towards  De- 
mocracy," a  work  begun  in  1883  and  enlarged  with  successive  editions  un- 
til it  makes  a  book  of  507  large  pages.  We  have  just  imported  an  edi- 
tion, and  now  otfer  it  for  the  first  time. 

Carpenter's  literary  f&rm  resembles  that  of  Whitm^,  yet  Carpenter  is 
no  mere  imitator;  he  has  improved  the  instrument  he  borrowed,  and  his 
free  rhythm  is  in  many  ways  the  most  satisfying  of  poetic  forms. 

A  few  extracts  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  book  than  pages  of 
description : 

You  cannot  violate  the  law  of  equality  for  long.  > 

Watever  you  appropriate  to  yourself  now  from  others,  by  that  you  will 
be  poorer  in  the  end 

What  you  give  now,  the  same  will  surely  come  back  to  you. 

If  you  think  yourself  superior  to  the  rest,  in  that  instant  yow  have 
proclaimed  your  own  inferiority. 

And  he  that  will  be  servant  of  all,  helper  of  most,  by  that  very  fact 
becomes  their  lord  and  master. 


Believe  yourself  a  Whole. 

These  needs,  these  desires,  these  faculties — 

This  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  great  pleasure  of  food,  the  need  of 
sex-converse  and  of  renewal  in  and  from  the  bodies   of  others ; 

The  faculty  of  sight,  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  visible,  and  of 
hearing; 

The  inquisitive  roaming  brain,  the  love  of  society  and  good  fellow- 
ship; 

The  joy  of  contest,  the  yearnings  of  Religion,  the  myotic  impulses  of 
night,  of  Nature,  of  solitude; 

All  these  and  a  thousand  other  impulses,  capacities,  determinations,  are 
indeed  Yourself — the  output  and  evidence  and  delineation  of  Yourself.  They 
cannot  ( in  any  permanent  sense )  be  peeled  off  and  thrown  away ; 

They  spring  inevitably  deep  down  out  of  yourself — and  will  recur  again 
wherever  you  are. 

There  is  no  creature  in  the  whole  range  of  Being  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  which  does  not  exhibit  these  and  similar  capacities,  or  the  germs  of 
them,  in  itself. 

You  are  that  Whole  which  Nature  also  is — and  yet  you  are  that  Whole  in 
your  own  peculiar  way. 
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This  complete  edition,  including  Part  IV,  .**Who  Shall  Commaod  the 
Heart/'  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  American  readers.  Qnr  price  is 
$2.50  postpaid;  to  stockholders  $1.50  by  mail  or  $1.25  by  express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 

Tbe  Recording  Angel. 

In  a  previous  announcement  of  this  forthcoming  novel  by  Edwin  Arnold 
Brexiholtz,  we  promised  to  publish  the  opinions  of  George  D.  Herron  and 
of  A.  M.  Simons,  both  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  manuscript. 
Comrade  Herron  writes  from  Locarno,  Switzerland,  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  you  are  to  publish  Brenholtz's  novel.  He  writes  because  lie 
has  deep  and  urgent  things  to  say,  which  we  socialists  as  well  as  all  who 
set  their  hopes  l^yond  the  great  human  wrong,  would  do  welL  to  read  for 
our  enlargement  and  purification.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  novel  are 
nohly  and  beautiful,  and  can  do  only  good." 

Comrade  Simons  says :  "In  reading  the  manuscript  of  '^The  Reecording 
Angel,''  I  was  struck,  first  with  the  novelty  of  its  plot^  second  with  ite 
power  in  arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  third,  with 
the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  permeated  the  work  with  the  Socialist 
philosophy,  without  doing  any  preaching.  Whoever  reads  the  opening  chap- 
ter will  finish  the  book,  and  w^n  he  has  finished  it,  if  a  socialist  he  will 
have  enjoyed  a  rare  treat,  if  he  was  an  opponent  of  Socialism  he  will  be 
one  no  longer  than  it  will  take  for  the  thought  of  the  book  to  produce  an 
impression  upon  his  mind." 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  advance  order's  for 

334  copies  of  "The  Recording  Angel."  This  is  exceptionally  encouraging  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  March  15  has  been  named  in  our  advertising  as  the 
date  of  publication,  and  many  intending  purchasers  are  doubtless  waiting  to 
take  advantage  of  our  special  offer  at  the  last  minute.  This  special  offer 
is  that  for  one  dollar  received  before  the  book  is  issued  we  will  send  the 
International  Socialist  Review  one  year  and  a  copy  of  "The  Recording 
Angel."  The  printing  of  the  book  is  nearly  completed,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  advance  orders,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  all  of  them 
by  March  16,  and  we  will  therefore  extend  the  special  offer  to  March  25. 
After  the  latter  date,  there  will  be  no  discount  on  the  book  from  the  price 
of  one  dollar,  except  to  our  stockholders. 

The  Finances  of  the  Pabllshing  House. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  have  received  five  hundred  dollars  from 
Comrade  James  C.  Wood,  of  Illinois  as  a  loan  at  four  per  cent.  This 
money  has  been  used  to  take  up  a  corresponding  sum  on  the  Wisconsin  bank 
loan  previously  referred  to,  leaving  only  three  hundred  dollars  on  which  the 
company  still  has  to  pay  seven  per  cent.  This  amount  should  be  paid  off 
by  special  contributions  during  March.  The  offer  of  Charles  H.  .Kerr 
to  duplicate  the  contributions  of  all  other  stockholders  is  limited  to  March 
3],  1905.    The  contributions  to  the  end  of  February  have  been  as  follows: 

Previously  acknowledged  (from  January  1,  1905) .$  45.00 

Jacob  Bruning,  Illinois 8.00 

Daniel  Kisner,  Kentucky 2.00 

Alexander    Schablik,    Washington 2.05 

P.  R.  Skinner,  Or^on   10.00 

Mrs.  K.  L.  M.  Meserole,  New  York 2.00 

Dr.  H.  Gifford,  Nebraska 10.00 
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William  £.  Russell,  Caba  $    .40 

Elgin  Branch  Local  Kane,  County,  Illinois 2,00 

'T/'   Oregon 2*27 

D.  A.  Hasting,  Wyoming  ,  2.00 

John  D.  Ortlip,  Penn^lvania  1.00 

T.  J.  Maxwell,  Kansas   i 2.00 

Local  Alameda;,  California  , 2.60 

James  M.  Tonng,  Missouri 2.00 

E.  F.  Bveritt,  California i 2.00 

R,  A.  Huebner,  Ohio 2.00 

"U.  Bahlmeyer,  Ndbraska   i.  *. 1.72 

R.  S.  Dickerson,  Florida 6.30 

C.  Kessler,  Kansas  < 10.00 

T.  J.  Lloyd,  New  York 6.00 

Gus  Wei8s,  California 6.00 

Local  Sawtelle,  California 1.00 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  /. 80.24 

Total $206.48 

Alocander  Kerr  and  Charles  H.  Kerr  have  voluntarily  reduced  the  rate 
of  interest  on  money  due  them  from  the  co-operative  publishing  house  from 
five  per  cent  to  four  per  cent.  The  only  loan  of  any  sise  on  wfaidi  a  higher 
rate  than  four  per  cent  is  still  being  paid  is  $1,600  due  to  Comrade  ^pecker 
of  Wyoming.  He  is  so  situated  that  he  could  get  a  higher  rate  than  this  for 
his  ifloney  where  he  is  located.  He  is  leaving  it  with  us  for  the  present 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  embarass  the  publishing  house  by  withdrawing 
it,  but  it  is  desirable  on  both  sides  that  this  loan  be  paid  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  our  whole  debt  can  be  placed  on  a  four-per-cent  basis,  we 
can  safely  use  any  new  capital  that  may  be  subscribed  for  publishing  new 
and  important  works  that  the  socialist  movement  needs.  Plans  in  this 
direction  are  developing  rapidly,  and  we  expect  to  make  important  an- 
nouncements in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rxview. 

Meanwhile  we  desire  to  remind  several  hundred  readers  who  have 
long  beeni  intending  to  take  stock  in  the  company  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  old-time  country  editor,  "Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.''  A 
thousand  socialists  have  already  put  their  resources  together  and  have 
accumulated  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  the  literature  of  international 
socialism  to  be  found  in  the  English-speaking  world.  A  new  stock- 
holder gets  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape  of  exceptional  discounts 
on  the  books  he  needs.  And  what  is  more  important,  he  helps  make 
it  possible  for  the  co-operative  publishing  house  to  expand  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate  its  work  of  making  clear-headed  socialists. 
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We  do  not  publiijh  this  book,  but  we,  rccummcad  it.  That  w^ 
-•houW  not  do  if  it  were  aot  a  great  deal  better  than  ita  title.     -, 

li  13  not  oco  of  T;be  world's  grcjit  "books*.  bi>t.we  recomme^ri  it 
because  it  is  one  of  the  first  books  ^e  have  seeK  tellinfir  of  life  and 
emotion  with  a  fratfk  and  ckar  recognition  all  tbe.  way  tbrougl^  of  the 
epcialist  principle  of  hii?toriciil  materiiilism.  .*    .  '-     ■ 

If  aoj  one  f<\Tr3  timt  socialism,  will  tiike  -ttie  poetry  and.fpman^e 
out  of  Jife  and  leave  iiothiug  but  plain  prosc^  ho  Bbould.  read  this 
book.  •, ''  -  ■  -^  .  '^ 

-it  is  published  by  the  Ariel  Press,  Westwood,  .^lass.,  in  eloth  at 
one  dollar^  We  have  copies  for  Sivle-and  will  mailtli^  bo«'i  promptly 
en  receipt  of  price;  our  stockholders-  eim  have  the  saioae  discount  as 
if  we  published  .it  ourselves.  .         -^ 

See  review  on  page  572.  *  ' 

CharleaH.  Kerr  &  Corhpany    ./ 

-         ,  •         .  .  .  (CO-OPBRATiyE)      -       ' 

-56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Arms  to  win  tire  7,000,000  church  votes  to 
S€>ciaH8ai,  without  which  true  reUgion  is 

impossible.  ' 

Sooii-monthly,  eight' pages,.  50c.  per  j^ear. 
Sample  copy  2c,  In  bundles  of  ten  or 
mbre,  ic  each. - 

Address,  Danville,  111. 
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K«rl  Marx:  Personal  Heinoiri  by 
WilHaB  Llebknecht.  Tr«iialat«d  by 
Ernest  Unterjeann. 

Tbls  l>ook  la  thoroughly  charming  Ur 
tha  aifltpUclty  of  the  true  story  it  tella 
of  the  private  Ufa  of  Uarx  in  hla  tkom^ 
and  among  hla  frtenda  dnrlsg  the  yeara 
of  porerty  and  azila  irhan  hla.gr«ateat 
wonw  were  written.  It  la  fnli  of  alda 
IH^ta  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Seclallat  aiovament. 

2*    CoHactlviam  and  knduatflal  KvMa- 
-tlon;      by      Smile      YMidervelda. 

Translated  by  Charles  ti,  Kerr.  . 
On  tha  whole  the  hest  book  yet  pnhr 
Itshed  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  an 
Inqnlrer  Mo  wishes  to  get  ta  ooa 
aauLll  Tolome  a  ay  sterna  tie  axpianrntlon 
of  the  whole  Socialist  philosophy  and 
program.  Tha  author  starts  out  with 
a  Boryey  of  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions. He  then  shows  the  economic  ne- 
cessity of  Soclalismr  and  diaeuaaea  the 
possible  means  by  which-  the  working 
clasa  through  Its  elected  oAcsrs  may 
acquire  the  means  of  prodactlon. 

8,    Tha  American  Farmaf.    By  A.  K. 

Simons. 
The  pioneer  book  on  a  subject  of  Im- 
mense importance  to  the  Socialist  move- 
meat  ot  America.  It  is  needed  by  city 
wage- workers  to  show  them  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  farmers 
are  closely  boond  to  the  proletariat  by 
thi^ir  material  interests.  It  is  needed 
by  the  farmers  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  dread  that  Socialists  upon  com- 
ing into  power  might  want  to  confis- 
cate the  small  farms. 

4.    Tha  Laat  Daya  of  tha  Ruakin  Co- 
operatlva    Aaaoclatlon.     By    Isaac 
"Broome.  .  .... 

This  narrative  la  an  excellent  UIus- 
tratlon  of  what  modem  Socialism  is 
not.  It  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  last 
conspicuous  attempt  to  start  an  earthly 
paradiae  on  a  small  acale,  with  the 
usual  result. 

6,    Tha  Origin  of  iha  Family,  Priyata 
Proparty  find  tha  Stata.   By  Fred- 
aricK   Kngels.     Tranaiated    by    £r-» 
nest  tJntermann. 
.  The  progress  of  th6  modem  working 
class    toward   emancipation    from    class 
rule  Is  greatly  hampered  by  the  current 
ideas    concerning    the    stability    of   the 
present  social  and  political  Institutions. 
Thia  book  iwows  how  closely  a  people's 
methods  of  race  propagation  and  politi- 
cal   organisatloDs    are    connected    with 
the    way    In    which    they    produce    the 
material    requirements    of    life.     When- 
ever   there   occur    essential    changes    in 
.  the  modes  of  production,  corresponding 
changes  are   perceived   in   the   form  of 


aaxuAl  raiatloBahIp  And  fn  tha  poUtldit 
orinnlsatioa.'         v  . 

Ihla  la  a  standard  work  of  the  hU^ 
eat  vakMT  to  any  one  desiring  to  oaoer- 
atand  and  apply  tha  Soctalut  pblmo- 
phy.  Our  ^tiuaiatlon  ia  the  fltst  that 
naa  aver  hasn  JBdde  for  JBtagMak  rasd- 
era.   • 

6.  Tha  9ae1aL  fiavoi«itlon.  By  Sail 
Kautn^.  TrajBSlated  t»y  A.  aC.  auid 
May  Wood  Stasana.  .  . 

Tha  firat  part  of  tlkUi  bosk.  'Hatpna 
or  Bevolntlon/*  drc#a  a  Iwtlnctlan 
which  nasda  to  ba  k«t  elaarly  la  mtad 
by  %i9a  BodaUat  wao  baa  to  aipMn 
tne  dtlfereaca  between  bar  patty  nlbA 
any  of  tha  other  partlea  whloi  takia  op 
certain  partioM  af  omr  smgxftm:  Tlia 
second  part,  **nia  Day  Xtter  tb*  Bacvo- 
lution/*  is  ona  of  the  ablest '  anawafa 
yet  glTan  to  tlie  difioat  ooestlon  tt 
what  the  prole^a^  oonld  da  wM  tha 
resonrcea  at  Its  disposal  aftar  tUwt  yit- 
ting  control  <st  tha  pnbltc  pairaia. 

7.  Sociallam,  Utopian  and  BetantMe. 
By  Froderldc  Sngala.     Tannajatad 

/  by  Kd ward  AyeUna;;  D.  8c. 
This  work  ranks  with  tha  Ooihinnadat 
Manlfeato  aa  one  of  the  original  atata- 
menta  of  the  eentral  Boclaliat  prlactela  • 
of  Historical  Haterlallsm.  Thoaa  iraa 
tmagine  that- Socialism  la  nothing  tot 
a  vague  yearning  ter  a  time  when  a^-^ 
fisbness  will  disappear,  or  who  aappase 
that  Sociallsta  hate  n  r«ady-made 
schema  for  making  society  Over,  should 
study  this  work  of  Engels. 

8.  Fauarbach:  The  Roote  of  tha  S6-* 
claUst  Fhllosopby.  By  Ftederfek 
Bngels.  Tranalated.  with  Critleal 
IntroductioxL  by  Austin  tiewia. 

This  work  af  iBngels  la  an  Indli^eaaa- 
ble  contribution  to  tha  devatopBient  of 
the  theory  of  HBatorlal  ICatarlaUau. 
and  it  also  deala  with  tha  relation  of 
the  Soelaliat  phlloaopfay  io  religion. 

9.  Amartean  Pauparlam  and  tha  Abo- 

lition of  Poyerty.^    ^  laador  Jmt 

doff. 
Thla  book  la  «  ^aroaghlv  sattafaetoiy 
answer  to  the  wldaapmaa  demand  for 
an  analysis  of  tha  laat  United  Btatas 
Census  In  the  ll^t  of  tha  Bodallat 
philosophy.  It  Is  yull  of  jaat  tha  f^ets 
that  the  SodaUat  agitator  needs.  > 

10.  Britain  for  tha  BHtlah  CAmene^ 
for  the  Amarleana).  9y  Bobart 
Blatchford.  '      ^'         -     - 

This  is  ona  of  tha  most  raloabla  mo- 
pagandh  books  In  the  llteratura  of  lib- 
ciailsm.  It  h^s  the  chamiitg  atyla  of 
the  author'a  earlier  book«  "Meerfa  Sbg- 
land,"  but  it.  has  the  further  meiltSf 
showing  the  reader  that  no  snbatantlal. 
relief  for  the  worklnt  Clasa  tan  ever  ba 
reached  through  the  old  partlea  aaa- 
troUed  by  the  capitalist  class. 
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An  American  Socialism* 

SCXriALISM  IS  either  an  evolutionary  science  or  it  is  no 
science  at  all.  If  it  is  an  evolutionary  science  it  should 
develop  in  its  most  advanced  form  in  the  United  States 
where  the  development  of  industry  is  the  most  advanced. 

Karl  Marx  -who  has  been  outgrown  in  Europe  must  become 
an  historical  reminiscence  in  the  United  States.  So  far  America 
has  had  no  Karl  Marx  nor  is  it  certain  that  we  shall  ever  have 
one.  But  the  Socalist  movement  in  America  will  certainly  de^ 
velop  a  philosophical  backbone  which  will  mean  to  America  what 
Marxism  has  meant  to  Germany. 

More  than  any  other  American  writer,  Prof.  Thorstein  Veblen 
has  foreshadowed  what  this  backbone  will  be.  A  professor  in" 
the  most  American  of  all  cities,  Chicago,  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
University  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a  deep  student  of 
international  Socialism  as  well  as  of  the  classical  and  'historical 
schools  of  political  economy  and  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of 
contemporary  society  in  this  country.  Prof.  Vcblen  is  well 
equipped  for  the  task.  He  is  not  a  propagandist,  but  a  scientific 
observer.  In  this  capacity,  it  is  manifestly  incorrect  to  call  him 
a  Socialist.  But  if  he  is  not  a  defender  of  any  proposed  industrial 
or  political  changes,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  defends  no  ex- 
isting institution,  however  great  its  sanctity. 

In  Prof.  Veblen's  view  the  business  man,  and  not  the  great 
capitalist,  f^res  as  the  enemy  of  society.  But  Prof.  Veblcn's 
business  man  differs  from  Marx's  capitalist  in  the  most  funda- 
mental manner.  Though  the  Professor  mercilessly  flays  the  busi- 
ness men,  he  yet  concedes  that  they  are  "honorable  men,  all,  most 
honorable  men," — in  other  words,  that  they  doubtless  believe  In 
themselves.    This  harmless  and,  in  America  at  least,  just  con- 
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1  to  the  business  man,  Marx  was  m 
He  always  impugned  their  motives.  'Whj 
say.  Perhaps  the  <}emian  capitalist  is  a  1 
implied.  Certainly  the  American  business 
but  rather  an  unsympathetic,  uninteilectual 
own  environment  and  interests.  Marx  s< 
capitalist.  Apparently  either  he  wished 
or  he  hc^d  to  convert  him.  The  former  ] 
latter  that  very  Utopianism  that  Marx  pret 
does  not  expect  that  American  Socialists  wi 
selves  to  the  ruling  class  or  condemn  thei 
all  others,  are  the  product  of  their  envirc 
be  converted.  'When  they  have  lost  thei 
classes  in  the  course  of  economic  evolution 
'~  Veblen  agrees  with  Marx  that  his  "1 
i  useless  to  society  as  Marx's  capitalists. 
1  to  the  men  that  govern  industry  a  dominan 
'  different  character,  not  mere  exploitation, 
tion  for  its  own  sake  and  the  sincere  belli 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  The  A 
not  only  exploits,  he  thinks,  lives,  eats  and 
Above  all  he  believes  in  exploitation  and  he 
Now,  what  fundamental  differences  thi 
only  in  social  philosophy,  but  in  every  s 
practical  politics  as  well.  If  business  me 
sake  of  power,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  th 
.  tive  in  the  remodelling  of  society,  whateve 
erned  rather  as  Marx  claimed,  by  their  lo' 
might  be  touched  on  that  tender  spot.  '\ 
not  only  more  evolutionary,  but  also  mo 
that  of  Marx's. 

Veblen's  economic  standpoint  is  in  the 
that  of  Marx.  Both  agree  that  Socialism 
a  step  at  a  time.  But  Marx,  and  still  mc 
looked  forward  to  the  ripening  of  one  indi 
democratic  control.  Veblen,  ^ided  by  the 
advance  of  the  United  States,  has  seen  thi 
industry  from  another  breaking  down,  al 
monopolies  becoming  inter-related  and  or 
ing  into  one  complete  whole.  In  other  wo 
trol  the  great  railroads,  banks  and  industri. 
Under  these  conditions,  then,  the  step  at  ; 
to  lie  in  the  decrease  of  the  power  of  the 
over  the  government,  in  the  corresponding 
importance  of  the  industrial  class  and  tht 
within  that  class.  The  trusts  wilF  not  I 
by  ripening  industries  for  it  one  at  a  time 
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by  increasing  a  hundred-fold  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  first 
step  against  their  consolidated  power. 

The  capitalist  system  will  not  fall  of  its  own  weight.    There 
is  no  possibility  of  a  cataclysm.     The  problem  of  disposing  of 
the  growing  surplus  for  which  foreign  markets  are  so  urgently 
demanded,  can  be  easily  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  class.    The 
methods  of  doing;  this  are  two-fold.    Either  the  country  can  be 
hurled  into  international  war  and  all  the  wasteful  preparations -., 
that  precede  and  degradations  that  follow  international  war,  or   \ 
a  benevolent  feudalism  can  be  developed.     If  the  trusts  continue   "; 
their  present  rapid  rate  of  growth,  the  latter  seems  the  more  -^ 
likely  outcome. 

How  the  surplus  will  be  disposed  of  in  that  case,  Prof.  Veblen 
showed  in  his  recent  book  on  the  leisure  class  in  America.  Here 
Veblen  conceded  that  the  business  man  himself  does  not  waste 
any  vast  sums  in  consumption,  however  wasteful  and  anti-social 
may  be  his  offcrations  in  production.  In  consumption  it  is  his 
wife  and  children  who  spend  the  money.  To  the  possibilities 
of  consumption  in  this  line,  there  is  no  limit.  If  the  money- 
making  sport  comes  to  an  end  on  account  of  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  industry  by  the  great  financiers,  then  the  vast  sums 
formerly  manipulated  by  the  business  men  for  various  speculative 
purposes  will  be  entirely  turned  over  to  his  wife  and  children 
who  have  already  made  such  splendid  records  in  extravagant 
living  and  "conspicuous  waste." 

In  the  book  just  mentioned.  Prof.  Veblen  not  only  shows 
this  waste,  but  he  analyzes  its  causes.  These  are  an  effort  to 
spend  money  in  an  emulative  manner  in  order  to  make  obvious 
to  all  observers  either  the  amoimt  of  wealth  owned  or  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Expenditure, 
in  other  words,  is  not  for  material  brute  comforts  as  Marx  and 
all  his  followers  have  supposed.  To  such  expenditures  there  is 
a  physical  limit.  To  the  very  ^'spiritual  purpose"  on  the  other 
hand  of  showing  off  a  supposed  social  superiority  which  may 
take  the  form  of  innumerable  houses,  servants,  diamonds,  laces, 
etc.,  there  is  no  limit  whatever.  There  need  be  no  more  crises 
or  underconsumption  if  capitalists  work  this  outlet  for  its  full 
value. 

Between  international  war  and  "conspicuous  waste"  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  capitalist  ever  becoming  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  surplus.  In  Marx's  time  the  petty  bourgeois  ideal 
of  personal  economy  and  rational  living  prevailed  widely.  In 
our  times  the  ruling  elenient  in  the  ruling  classes  everywhere 
are  troubled  with  no  such  scruples.  Even  the  "simple  life"  re- 
quires enormous  expcn<litures  in  charity- and  display  of  a  "quiet" 
kind. 

Veblen   has   revolutionized   the   materialistic   conception    of 
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history.  In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  Marx  1 
of  environment  on  human  progress.  Witt 
not  only  shapes  the  interests  and  opinions 
holds  the  very  feelings,  tastes  and  habits 
individual.  With  Marx  possessions  and  t 
individual  fixed  his  class.  'With  Veblen 
<nvironment  determines  his  attitude  to  hf< 
is  more  deeply  perverted  according  to  Veb 
according*  to  Marx. 

The  thinking  working  people  are  Socia 
cause  their  interests  are  opposed  to  those 
because  their  minds  are  constituted  diff^ 
have  different  standards  and  different  ideal 
these  were  themselves  shaped  by  the  mater; 
the  immediate  and  determining  force  that 
is  not  their  legal  status  or  lack  of  prosper 
nor  even  the  compelling  power  of  new  ind 
is  rather  llieir  disregard  for  the  institution 
all  the  "foundatiwis  of  society"  on  whicli 
rely  to  kepp  them  in  subjection.  With  Vi 
vironment  has  its  principal  influence  throi 

The  class  strugjgle  of  Veblen  is  npt 
Marx.  Marx's  class  stru^le  was  a  confli 
,  Jen's  is  a  conflict  of  minds  (not  of  ideas  bi 
■and  habit  of  thought.)  There  is  a  crucial 
Tiews.  If,  according  to  Marx's  view,  an 
any  accident  or  exceptional  qualities,  be  s 
one  class  and  put  into  another,  he  should,  al 
of  time,  become  imbued  with  the  principle 
which  he  was  transferred.  No  such  sudd' 
ble  if  Prof.  Veblen  is  right.  TTie  individua 
become  silent.  He  m;ight  be  bribed  im 
might  repeat  irt  a  parrot-like  manner  the 
class  in  which  he  had  arrived,  but  he  cou 
T)een  sufficiently  moulded  in  the  other  clas 
active  factor  in  the  defense  of  the  new  on* 
tween  the  classes  is  not  a  difference  of  int 
mental  and  moral  contrast  in  the  very  nat 
that  compose  them.  It  is  far  deeper  than 
principal  followers  have  supposed. 

Moreover,  Prof,  Veblen's  working  cla 
<le6ned  from  that  of  Marx.  The  only  cl 
are  certain  to  be  influenced  by  the  extreir 
mind  are  the  skilled  mechanical  trades.  ( 
the  lawyers,  the  bankers,. the  business  me'r 
ticians.  With  these  are  also  the  rural  pop 
population  of  the  country  towns  and  in  a 
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smaller  farmers  of  the  remoter  country  districts ;  so  also  the  de- 
linquent classes  of  the  cities  and  the  populace  of  the  half-civilized 
and  barbarous  countries.  The  body  of  unskilled  workers,  es- 
pecially those  not  associated  with  the  men  in  the  skilled  mechan- 
ical trades,  are  not  seriously  affected."  It  is  not  the  propertyless 
classes,  the  proletarians,  the  wage-earners,  that  are  affected 
by  Socialist  sentiments  as  Marx  claimed,  but  rather  those  en- 
gaged in  industrial  or  scientific  as  distinct  from  pecuniary  or 
business  emplayments.  If  Marx  is  right  and  Veblen  is  wrong, 
the  majority  of  the  community  being  without  any  considerable 
accumulation  of  capital,  oiight  to  be  Socialists  at  the  present 
moment,  feut  the  majority  of  the  community  is  not  only  not  con- 
verted to  Socialism,  but  is  radically  and  fundamentally  opposed 
to  it.  This  is  perfectly  natural  according  to  Veblen's  view  since 
the  business  men  plus  the  farmers  plus  the  hand  trades,  and  not 
the  machine  workers,  constitute  a  majority  of  the  community 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  several  decades  or  perhaps  a 
generation  to  come. 

Still  Veblen  concludes  that  economic  evolution  will  bring 
about  Socialism.  At  present  only  the  minority  of  the  commun- 
ity is  organized  under  the  new  industrial  regime  as  machine 
workmen,  superintendents  or  scientists.  Only  these  are  cap- 
able even  of  grasping  the  Socialist  view.  Ultimately,  they  will 
certainly  constitute  the  majority.  In  the  meanwhile  the  busi- 
ness men,  from  the  large  capitalists  to  small  farmers  or  some 
element  between,  will  continue  to  control  the  community. 

Socialism,  according  to  Veblen,  must  base  its  hopes  on  the 
future  development  of  the  advanced  industries,  on  economic  evo- 
lution, rather  than  on  Socialist  propaganda.  The  most  that 
propaganda  can  do  is  to  educate  the  industrial  classes  to  the  new 
standpoint.    This  he  believes  is  being  very  rapidly  accomplished. 

"When  distrust  of  principles  rises  to  such  a  pitch,"  says 
Prof.  Veblen,  "as  to  become  intolerant  of  all  pecuniary  institu- 
tions and  leads  to  a  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  propei:4y 
rights  rather  than  a  limitation  for  them,  it  is  spoken  of  as  'So- 
cialism* or  'anarchism.' " 

Prof.  Veblen  does  not  attempt  a  closer  definition  of  the  So- 
cialist position.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  public  ownership 
of  the  instruments  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange.  No 
radical  Socialist  is  so  suspicious  of  this  public  ownership  idea  as 
Prof.  Veblen,  since  he  ignores  it  altogether.  "The  constructive 
.proposals  of  the  Socialists,"  he  says,  ^'are  ill-defined  and  incon- 
sistent and  almost  entirely  negative."  In  Prof.  Veblen's  view 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  scientHic  attitude  of  mind  and  the  acme 
of  all  praise.  The  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  their  con- 
structive proposals,  he  says,  is  only  to  h%  taken  as  evidence  that 
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the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
institutions  as  at  present  in  force. 

In  other  words,  new  words  and  new  phrases  not  yet  in  use, 
will  have  to  be  found  for  each  one  of  the  elements  in  the  So- 
cialistic position.  It  is  less  and  less  capafble  of  being  formulated 
as  a  btisiness  proposition.  But  Prof.  Veblen  has  shown  that 
practically  all  business  is  parasitic  in  its  natture.  To  say  that 
Socialism  is  not  business-'like  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  based  on 
exploitation.  Prof,  Veblen  explains  himself  by  paying  that  the 
vagueness  of  this  Socialist  position  should  not  allow  it  to  be  con- 
fused with  mere  class  hatred  or  general  discontent.  Many  other 
revolutionary  movements  have  had  these  features,  but  Socialism, 
though  it  is  a  revolt  against  all  existing  institutions,  always 
founds  its  protest  on  the  fact  that  existing  economic  organiza- 
tion is  outgrown.  Pro^.  Veblen  then  develops  a  view  of  a  rev- 
olutionary character  of  the  Socialist  movement  that  is  as  broad, 
if  not  broader,  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  suggested  e^en 
by  the  most  revolutionary  Socialists. 

"The  Socialist  sentiment,"  he  explains,  "is  threatening,  un- 
precedented, and  perplexing  for  practical  men  of  affairs  to  deal 
with."  It  not  only  attacks  the  "natural  rights  and  institutions  of 
property"  as  the  unions  do  in  a  very  similar  manner,  but  it  is 
i^distinguisbed  from  the  union  movement  by  a  similar  failure  of 
regard  for  all  "other  articles  of  institutional  furniture  handed 
down  from  the  past."  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
average  workman,  and  therefore  the  average  union,  is  also  pretty 
well  permeated  with  a  lack  of  reverence  for  most  existing  in- 
stitutions. The  Socialists  alone  have  formulated  their  irrever- 
ence into  a  philosophy. 

As  to  politics,  Prof.  Veblen  says  "it  seems  to  be  their  belief 
that  the  community  can  get  along  without  political  institutions. 
On  this  head  again,  the  Socialists  have  nothing  consistent  to 
offer."  (Remember,  Prof.  Veblen  does  not  over-value  A^ere  con- 
sistency). But  "their  political  bias  is  radically  democratic,"  and 
they  are  "completely  oi>posed  to  the  state  as  the  conception  is  at 
present  understood."  That  the  Professor  does  not  consider 
their  disregard  for  existing  political  institutions  a  sign  of  unin- 
telligence  may  be  seen  in  his  own  treatmei^t  of  politics  which  he 
places  among  the  archaic  vocations  along  with  "war,  fashion  and 
religion." 

Socialism  not  only  attacks  the  economic  and  political  structure, 
but  also  accepted  moral  truths.  It  "brings  about  a  weakening  of 
convictions  as  to  the  full  truth  and  beauty  of  the  received  insti- 
tutions without  much  consensus  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  about  it, 
if  anything/^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  humor  of  this  para- 
graph has  not  escaped  any  of  Prof.  Veblen's  readers. 

Religious  conceptions  are  equally  undermined  in  the  work- 
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tngmen*s  minds.  *'The  cultural  era  (beginning  in  the  i8th 
century)  of  Natural  Rights,  Natural  Liberty  and  Natural  Re- 
ligion reduced  God  to  the  rank  of  a  'Great  Artificer'."  (Because 
this  was  the  age  of  the  artificer  and  handicraftsman)".  "The 
machine  technology  is  in  turn  relegating  him  to  that  fringe  of 
minor  employments  and  those  outlying  industrial  regions  to 
which  the  handicraftsmen  have  been  retired." 

,  Finally,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all,  the  industrial  revolution  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  workingman's  way  of  thinking. 
Before,  the  machine  age  the  causes  of  a  g^ven  effect  were  not 
thought  of  as  themselves  effects ;  that  is,  causes  were  thought  as 
final.  This,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  thought,  they 
never  are.  Similarly,  if  the  cause  was  the  beginning,  the  effect 
was  treated  as  the  end  of  a  chain  and  not  as  itself  a  cause  of 
succeeding  effects.  The  machine  technology  has  done  away  with 
all  this.  Being  a  mechanical  or  material  process,  it  requires  the 
attention  to  be  centered  on  the  process  itself  and  not  on  the  orig- 
inal causes  or  the  final  effects  of  the  process.  To  the  machme 
worker  the  process  comes  to  count  and  is  the  substantial  fact 
that  engages  his  attention.  The  modern  workmen  learn  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  process.  They  have  come  to  think  and  to  feel 
as  people  never  thought  or  felt  before. 

This  American  Socialism  is  not  based  on  any  outworn  Hegel-  \ 
ian  logic  nor  on  any  absolute  and  therefore  unscientific  social  j 
philosophy.  It  is  entirely  twentieth  century  science,  viewing  » 
society  as  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  as  ih  a  perpetual  condi- 
tion of  evolution,  and  forsaking  all  accepted  terms  and  formulasj 
as  unfit  for  scientific  use. 

The  American  people  also  take  a  relative  view  of  life.  In 
the  limited  sphere  in  which  American  life  has  moved,  the  pre- 
vailing views  are  almost  scientific  in  their  character.  The 
American  manufacturer  has  no  absolute  views  with  regard  to 
machinery,  labor  or  industry.  He  is  governed  scientifically  by 
the  working  hypothesis.  To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  holds  true 
of  the  whole  community.  Absolute  views  do  hot  and  cannot 
prevail  in  the  practical  life  that  dominates  America  as  it  never 
dominated  any  other  nation  in  the  world  before. 

As  Hegel  observed  fifty  years  ago,  there  is  no  political  life 
in  America  because  no  social  classes  have  yet  been  forced  to 
a  lower  level  of  life  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  ^ 
j  Americans  have  so  far  no  constructive  political  idea,  no  practical 
aims  in  politics.  But  when  the  nation  does  turn  its  attention  to 
politics  with  the  same  spirit,  the,  same  vigor  and  the  same  ab- 
solute determination  to  achieve  results  with  which  it  has  de- 
voted itself  to  industry  and  business,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
ruling  ideas  will  be  practical  or  relative  in  their  character? 

But  there  must  be  ruling  ideas  and  working  hypotheses,  and 
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none  have  yet  taken  hold  on  the  conimut 
has  done  his  part  to  indicate  very  broadly 
will  be.  It  remains  for  those  who  are  going 
leadership  of  the  industrial  classes  to  build  u] 
tical  American  j^itosophy  and  program.  T 
inter naticHial  basis,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
advance  of  all  civilized  countries  follows  i 
^there  cxui  be  no  question.  Neither  will  any 
dustry  is  gradually  biiog  established  on  th 
market.  But  especially  under  the  capitalist  i 
em  every  nation  with  scarcely  any  check  to-d 
will  have  to  be  national,  the  whole  world  k 
must  lead.  The  crisis  may  be  more  acuti 
economically  trained,  the  educated,  the  indept 
people  of  ttiis_  country  will  not  require  a  c 
see  the  light. 

■William  En 


Confxrning  the  Chicago  Manifesto. 

THE  Manifesto,  beside  being  a  call  for  a  Convention,  is  a 
general  statement  of  workingclass  conditions,  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  shotdd  underlie  industrial  organization,  ^and 
of  the  id^eal  by  which  such  an  organization  should  be  animated. 
That  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  viewing  the  American 
Labor  Movement  from  different  points  should  place  different 
interpretations  upon  the  text  of  the  Document,  is  but  natural. 
Organized  Labor  is  undoubtedly  in  a  critical  state  of  evolution. 
Various  elements,  hitherto  kept  apart  by  fundamental  tactical 
differences,  are  now  given  opportunity  to  work,  if  possible,  in 
unison.  Perfect  accord  may  be  unattainable.  But  the  Mani- 
festo does  state  certain  facts.  These  facts  leave  to  the  June  Con- 
vention not  a  formulation  of  principles,  but  a  definite  working 
out  of  a  plan  of  organization  based  upon  the  principles  set  fordi 
in  the  Manifesto.  If  harmony  is  to  characterize  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention,  the  nature  of  these  fundamentals  should 
be  settled  at  once  by  mutual  discussion  on  the  part  of  those  fav- 
orably disposed  to  the  new  movement  In  the  following  remarks 
I  am  forced  to  take  aposition  quite  at  variance  with  that  outlined 
in  the  leading  editorial  of  the  February  number  of  this  Review. 
But  I  believe  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  quite  a  majority 
of  those  present  at  the  Chicago  Conference. 

First,  as  to  the  "Timeliness"  of  the  proposed  movement.  Re- 
garding this  feature  the  editorial  in  question  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

**The  one  question  then  is,  is  the  present  the  proper  time  for 
sudi  a  change  to  come?  If  it  is  not,  then  this  organization  will 
be  a  thing  born  out  of  due  time,  a  cause  of  disorder,  confusion 
and  injury." 

This  question  of  "Timeliness"  requires  a  double  answer : 

(i).The  members  of  the  Chicago  Conference  quite  unani- 
mously held  that  a  Socialist  political  movement,  unsupported  by 
an  industrial,  classconscious  union,  is  doomed  to  a  hopeless  chas- 
ing of  rainbows.  Hence,  whenever  and  wherever  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  Socialist  movement,  it  cannot  be  unripe  for  industrial 
uni<mism. 

(2)  On  the  economic  field,  apart  from  the  Socialist  political 
movement,  all  that  the  Editor  can  mean  by  putting  the  question 
of  "Timeliness,"  is  whether  economic  conditions  are  ripe  for  a 
bona  fide  Working  Qass  organization  instead  of  a  bogus,  craft- 
divided.   Capitalist-owned   machine.       Certain   features  of  the 
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European  Working  Class  movement  may  suggest  an  answer  to 
this  phase  of  the  question. 

The  Socialists  of  Germany,  over  thirty  years  ago,  "smashed" 
the  *'pure  and  simple"  organization  promoted  by  Schulze-Delitsch, 
because  those  organizations  were  founded  upon  crookedness  and 
ignorance.  Was  not  this  classic  bit  of  "Union-wredcing"  timely? 
But  the  industry  of  Germany  a  generation  ago  was  conducted 
almost  solely  by  petty  capitalist  concerns ;  and  the  German  Work- 
ing«Class  had  at  that  time  no  experience  in  organization. 

Russia  is  still  in  an  extremely  backward  industrial  condition. 
Yet  when  her  officials  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  pur- 
pose of  studying"  the  perfect  methods  here  developed  by  the  "La- 
bor Leaders"  for  keeping  the  workers  in  subjection  and  ignor- 
ance ;  and  when  those  officials  returned  to  Russia  and  proceeded 
to  make  use  of  the  newly-learned  methods  in  preference  to  those 
developed  by  their  own  Autocracy,  shall  we  question  the  "Time- 
liness'* of  our  Russian  comrades'  opposition  to  "pure  and  sim- 
pledom  ?" 

In  connection  with  these  observations,  those  interested  should 
not  fail  to  read  George  Estes'  article  in  the  February  number  of 
Th^  Voice  of  Labor  entitled,  "The  Wolf  Has  Shown  His  Teeth.''^ 
In  it  the  writer  shows. to  y^hat  brutal,  horrible  lengths  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  bosses  and  grafters  are  going  in  their  frenzied  efforts  to 
destroy  the  A.  L.  U.  (and,  we  might  add,  all  industrial  unions). 
No  wonder  the  article  contains  the  most  drastic  indictment  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  ever  penned.  "Of  course,"  says  Estes,  "sudi  utterly 
disreputable  methods  as  these  are  so"  degraded  in  character  that 
a  Zulu,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fiji  Islands  or  even  a  cannibal  of  the 
South  Sea,  would  scorn  to  employ  them.  *  *  *  The  wolf  has 
shown  his  teeth." 

If  in  Estes'  mind  there  is  anv  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
proper  occasion  to  attack  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  it  does  not  appear  at 
first  reading  of  this  article. 

A  generation  after  the  publication  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  launched  by  fakirs  and  ignoramuses  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  slavery  should  endure  forever. 
When,  in  the  early  90's,  a  class-conscious  Socialist  movement  had 
developed  it  found  itself  face  to  face  w^th  its  most  deadly  enemy, 
the  Capitalist  A.  F.  of  L.  To  carry  the  warfare  into  the  camp 
of  this  snea'king  opponent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  work- 
ers for  self-government  under  Socialism,  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance  was  organized  in  1895.  The  teeth  of  the  wolf 
were  then  sharper  than  those  which  are  now  sinking  into  the 
flesh  of  the  A.  L.  U.  in  the  West.  But  no  one  who  then  under- 
stood the  movement  questioned  the  "Timeliness" .  of  attacking 
the  beast  with  every  weapon  in  the  armory  of  the  class-conscious 
forces.    The  so-called   "Good-Times"  of   1897-1902,  made  the 
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struggle  intensely  bitter.  By  juggling  figures  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  "raising  the  wages  of  the  working- 
class."  All  but  the  staunchest  opponents  chose  the  "easier  road 
to  Socialism."  Or,  to  use  Hagerty's  newly-coined  expression^ 
the  "pure  and  simple  political  Socialist"  movement  was  launched. 
And  so  matters  hung  for  some  time.  But  now  the  stench  of 
rotting  "pure  and  simpledom"  is  driving  its  cleaner  adherents 
to  Socialism  and  industrial  unionism. 

For  a  Socialist  to  attack  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
then  partially  excuse  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  natural 
fruitage,  is  exactly  as  reasonable  as  for  him  to  attack  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  and  then  hastily  make 
amends  to  the  organizations  themselves.  Are  Gompers  and 
Mitchell  "worse"  than  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Unio^,  one 
of  the  ''constituent  organizations"  which  was  organized  by  the 
great  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  at  once  the  small 
capitalists  and  the  workers?  It  really  does  seem  peculiar  to  so 
often  hear  it  scientifically  explained  that  Dick  Croker  and  J. 
Edward  O'SuUivan  Addicks  are  but  the  natural  product  of  cap- 
italist  politics,  and  then  listen  to  the  same  person  say,  probably 
in  all  sincerity,  that  if  the  "clique"  which  rules  the  A,  F.  of 
L.,  '.vere  only  dynamited,  all  would  be  lovely  in  the  labor  unions. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  tfie 
workers'  interests,  is  a  patchwork  of  hypocrisy  and  lies.  Such 
it  always  has  'been.  And  such  it  will  be  until  destroyed,  root 
and  branch,  by  an  outraged  rank  and  file.  That  the  workers  put 
no  faith  in  the  fallacy  that  a  few  "leaders"  are  responsible  is 
sliown  by  the  desertion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  refuse 
longer  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  old  thing.  (See  Manifesto, 
from  Alpha  to  Omega). 

Nor  is  the  transformation  from  such  a  negfation  of  all  recti- 
tude as  is  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  the  principles  of  organization  laid 
down  bv  the  Manifesto  so  easy  as  at  first  blush  it  may  aippear. 
As  to  "boring  from  within,"  the  editorial  in  question  declares 
not  only  that  this  method  should  be  pursued,  but  also  that  ''the 
place  for  a  man  is  within  the  union  of  his  craft."  Ho\y  different 
from  thif.  has  been  the  position  of  those  who,  all  along,  have 
favored  industrial  unionism.  If  "the  place  for  a  man  is  within 
the  union  of  his  craft,"  we  wonder  what  would  happen  to  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes,  the  United  Brother* 
hood  of  Builders,  or  any  others  who  wish,  through  working 
clas^  organizations,  to  save  themselves  from  th^  tar-barrel  of 
craftism.  The  Manifesto  expressly  provides  that  workers  who 
may  rebel  against  the  "unions  of  their  craft''  may  be  seated  in 
the  June  Convention  as  individuals.  For,  undoubtedly,  many 
who  cannot  be  represented  by  delegates,  will  prefer  fighting  the 
wolf  from  the  outside  to  being  swallowed  up  with  the  question- 
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able  purpose  of  directing  the  brute's  movements  from  the  in- 
side. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  tftat  "the  trade  union  that  connects 
itself  with  the  new  organization  need  not  in  any  way  alter  in- 
ternal organization  and  management." 

The  editorial  had  previously  pointed  out  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
"official  clique,"  through  "highly  paid  organizers,"  made  it  a 
business  "to  organize  trade-unionists  into  rings  and  factions  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rule  of  ^the  leaders."  Now  the 
Manifesto  declares  that,  in  the  new  organization,  "All  power 
should  rest  in  the  collective  memlbership."  Does  this  not  sug- 
gest scMne  little  alteration  as  to  "internal  management?" 

Then  as  to  reorganization — ^the  change  from  craftism  to  the 
class-conscious  industrial  principle  so  boldly  proclaimed  by  the 
Msinifesto— does  this  not  mean  a  right-about-face  as  to  the  whole 
nature  and  purpose  of  organization?  We  think  it  does.  The 
class-conscious  spirit  is  not  had  for  the  asking.  Its  possession 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  of  this  country  within  the  next  ten 
years  means  that  all  the  means  of  education  we  can  bring  to  bear 
must  be  added  to  the  primal  force  of  present  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Finally,  no    false  impression  should  be  created  by  that  sen- 
J  tence  of  the  Manifesto,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 

was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new  movement : 
,        "It  should  be  established  as  the  economic  organization  of  the 
I  Working  Class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party." 

As  regards  this  crucial  matter,  the  Conference  provided 
against  possible  misinterpretation  of  the  sentence  quoted,  in  other 
and  equally  significant  articles : 

(i)  "Craft  divisions  foster  political  ignorance  among  tfie 
workers,  thus  dividing  their  class  at  the  ballot-box,  as  well  as  in 
the  shop,  mine  and  factory." 

(2)  "It  (the  present  economic  organization)  is  blind  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  industrial  democracy,  wherein  there 
shall  be  no  wage-slavery,  but  where  the  workers  shall  own  the 
tools  which  they  operate  and  tihe  f>roducts  of  which  they  alone 
enjoy." 

Every  industrial  unionist  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
deeper  mission  of  his  organization,  will  reach  class-conscious 
political  action.  An  industrial  union  cannot  increase  the  average 
wage.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  less  likely  than  the  craft  unions 
(labor-trusts),  to  prevent  the  decrease  of  wages.  Its  nrfghty 
mission  results  from  the  fact  that  it  prepares  the  way  to  the 
Socialist  Republic,  the  final  goal  of  any  honest  Working  Class 
movement.  And  this  way  cannot  be  traveled  without  the  pos- 
session of  political  power.  Many  industrial  unionists  may  op- 
pose Socialism  tfirot^  mere  ignorance.    But  most  political  "So- 
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<rialists"  who  fight  industrial  unionism  are  about  as  deeply  im- 
bued with  Socialism  as  was  Judas  Iscariot  with  C^istianity. 
SocialisK  to  the  core  must  the  new  economic  organization  be,  or 
the  storm  of  the  class-struggle  will  beat  up  another  wreck  on  the 
rocks  of  *'time-serving  diplomacy."  And  when  the  June  Con- 
vention has  painted  tiie  skull  and  crossbones  on 'the  door  of 
'*pure  and  simpledom,"  that  last  Working  Qass  compromise  with 
Capitalism,  there  will  probably  issue  a  pc^itical  organization 
strong  in  numbers,  but  stronger  in  principle,  because  raised  by 
the  revolutio«ary  spirit  high  above  "mere  vote-getting  subter- 
fuge." Frank  Bohn^ 

Organiser  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance. 


i 


A  Reply* 

THERE  are  some  things  in  the  preceding  article  by  Comrade 
Bohn  which  require  immediate  notice.  Others  will  be  covered 
in  a  later  article  which  I  have  in  preparation  for  the  press  on 
the  general  subject  of  industrial  unionism,  and  still  others  are 
covered  by  the  editorial  in  this  number.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  neither  Comrade  Bohn  nor  myself 
speak  for  anybody  but  ourselves,  at  least  so  far  as  the  industrial 
union  conference  or  the  Socialist  Party  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  to  how  great  a  degree  he  directly  represents  De  Leon  a«d 
the  S.  L.  P.  and  S.  T.  and  I^.  A.  As  is  pointed  out  editorially 
the  statement  that  "the  Socialists  of  Germany  over  thirty  years  ago 
smashed  the  pure  and  simple  organization  promoted  by  Schulze- 
Delitzsch"  is  absolutely  untrue.  These  unions  were  never  smashed 
but  are  still  going  on  and  growing  in  strength,  although  very 
much  slower  than  the  Socialist  unions.  He  makes  a  sweeping 
statement  concerning  the  A.  F.  of  L. :  "A  generation  after  the 
publication  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was 
launched  by  fakirs  and  ignoramuses  and  dedicated  to  the  prop* 
osition  that  slavery  should  endure  forever.  When,  in  the  early 
90's  a  class-conscious  Socialist  movement  had  developed  it 
found  itself  face  to  iace  with  its  most  deadly  enemy,  fhe  Capitalist 
A.  F.  of  L."  Such  talk  as  this  is  pure  bosh  and  utterly  un- 
^worthy  of  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  the  schol- 
arly woric  that  Comrade  Bohn  has  done  in  some  of  his  writings. 
The  fact  of  the  thii^  is  that  nowhere  is  Socialism  growing  faster 
than  within  the  unions  connected  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  If  this 
were  not  true  then  the  industrial  imion  wotild  have  stood  Kttle 
•chance  of  success.  To  compare  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  is  also 
-mere  vituperative  gymnastics.  A  man  who  goes  into  a  pure  and 
simple  union  goes  in  because  economic  conditions  have  forced 
him  to  do  so.  He  goes  in  because  he  thinks  he  is  fighting  his 
boss  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  he  is  doing  so,  the  ex- 
istence of  labor  fakirs  notwithstanding.  The  capitalist  political 
party  organization  is  formed  to  carry  out  certain  purposes  of  the 
capitalist  class  in  a  wholly  diflFerent  field. 

Some  misund:erstanding  was  possible  with  regard  to  my  state- 
ment that  there  need  be  little  change  in  the  internal  management 
of  unions  aflfiKated  with  the  new  organization.  Yet  even  here 
there  is  no  such  transformation  as  Comrade  Bohn  talks  about. 
Very  many  of  the  pure  and  simple  unions  provide  for  the  initiative 
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referendum  and  certainly  are  more  nearly  controlled  by  their 
membership  than  the  S.  T.  and  L,  A.  Again,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  new  union  is  to  be  less  powerful  on  the  economic 
field  than  the  pure  and  simple  mnions  but  is  simply  to  constitute 
a  new  Socialist  poKtical  party  jabbering  a  lot  of  jargon  about 
general  strikes  and  installing  its  officers  as  rulers  of  the  co- 
operative commonwealth,  then  it  is  doomed  to  a  short  and  sicken- 
ing life. 

A.  M.  Simons. 
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which  had  at  no  time  risen  above  the  barbarian  level,  dragged 
along  in  this  deep  furrow,  and  the  more  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire  proceeded,  the  farther  did  the  intellectual  pendu- 
lum swing  back  towards  mysticism  and  idealism. 

Philosophy  as  a  science,  in  its  garbled  Ciceronian  form,  now 
withstood  less  than  ever  the  pressure  exerted  against  it  by  priest- 
craft and  retrogressive  obstinacy.  Even  in  the  East,  where  its 
cradle  had  been,  and  where  its  pulse  had  always  been  strongest, 
it  gpradually  lost  all  attributes  of  science  and  was  trampled  under 
the  heels  of  reaction.  All  pillars  of  mental  evolution  gave  way, 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  gods  lay  prostrate,  and  the  obscurity  of 
previous  historical  stages  settled!  down  upon  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Among  the  ruling  classes,  brutal  cynicism  and  anarchist 
scepticism  spread  apace.  Their  education  was  just  far  enough 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  sneer  at  heaven  and  hell.  But  the 
masses,  untaught  and  superstitious,  could  not  part  with  the 
consolation  otmystical  beliefs.  Everything  paved  the  way  for 
the  ascendency  of  some  new  god  who  should  be  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  disavowed  godls. 

As  soon  as  the  historical  stage  had  been  set  for  the  enactment 
of  this  new  scene,  the  actors  began  to  play  their  parts.  Of  all 
the  religions  then  existing,  none  was  better  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  this  historical  situation  than  the  Jewish.  It  had 
clung  steadfastly  to  its  one  god,  ever  since  Abraham  emigrated 
from  Chaldea  to  avoid  Molatry.  It  had  withstood  exile,  war, 
and  persecution.  The  Jewish  god  had  but  to  be  dressed  up  in  a 
garb  acceptable  to  all  nationalities  that  now  mingled  in  the  Roman 
provinces  and  in  Rome  itself.  And  he  needed  but  an  intema'- 
tional  force  that  would  raise  him  to  the  position  of  its  chosen 
patron.  This  force  was  ready  at  hand.  It  was  the  proletariat, 
composed  of  freed  slaves  and  impoverished  freemen.  An  inter- 
national language  also  existed.  It  was  a  nwngrel  Latin,  with 
which  everybody  was  more  or  less  familiar. 

There  was  a  very  good  reason  wliy  this  proletariat  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  some  international  religion.  At  various 
times,  and  at  widely  separated  places,  attempts  had  been  niade 
to  overthrow  the  Tuling  classes  by  force  of  arms.  These  attempts 
met  with  the  same  fate  that  has  since  befallen  all  similar  revolts 
which  were  undertaken  before  the  conditions  for  their  success 
had  matured.  They  were  drowned  in  seas  of  blood.  And  the 
most  Draconic  laws  forbade  any  organization  which  was  not 
officered  by  the  overseers  of  the  ruling  classes.  Political  action 
was  likewise  out  of  the  question,  for  the  same  reasons. 

Religion  was  the  only  hope  of  the  proletariat.  It  offered  the 
only  possibility  of  organization  which  the  ruling  class  would 
not  suppress,  nay,  which  it  Would  promote  for  the  same  reasons 
that  rulers  have  ever  had  for  preserving  religion,  viz.,  because 
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it  is  an  exellent  means  of  dividing  the  working  classes  and  of 
•strengthening  belief  in  authority. 

It  was  but  logical,  therefore,  that  this  new  religion  should  first 
appear  in  Palestine,  and  that  it  should  try  to  justify  itself  from 
the  ancient  records,  which  had  once  been  the  cotrnnpn  heritage 
•of  all  members  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  carpenter  of  Nazareth 
and  his  followers  had  but  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  ancient 
tribal  prophets  in  order  to  get  a  hearing  among  the  workers.  The 
-very  arguments  that  once  served  in  the  mouths  of  the  old  prophets 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  or  kings,  sounded 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  new  prophets  when  used  against 
the  rulers  of  Christ's  time. 

So  the  new  paganism  tried  to  drive  out  the  devil  by  the  help 
of  Satan.  Christianity  entered  history  as  the  first  conscious  at- 
tempt of  an  international  proletariat  to  hide  its  revolutionary  aims 
tinder  the  cloak  of  a  religion  adapted  to  its  mental^requirements. 

It  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  proletariat  of  the  entire 
Roman  empire,  for  the  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for  it  by  the 
historical  conditions.  Christ  is  reported  to  have  been  crucified 
about  the  year  33.  About  thirty  years  later,  Nero  burned  Rome 
in  order  to  set  loose  the  fury  of  the  Roman  plebs  against  the 
Christians,  who  were  permeating  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Roman 
world.  But  religion  is  a  double-edged  sword  and  cannot  be 
overcome  by  any  persecutions.  The  Roman  emperors  had  ample 
•opportunity  to  learn  this  during  the  next  300  years.  In  spite  of 
all  persecutions,  Christianity  worked  its  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  Roman  society  and  into  the  remotest  provinces.  It  thrived 
on  persecution.  At  last  the  ruling  class  discovered  that  it  had 
-neglected  its  best  weapon  when  it  failed  to  identify  itself  with 
this  new  religious  movement.  Religion  can  be  overcome  only  by 
two  things :  Either  by  another  religion,  or  by  science.  But  the  rul- 
ing class  had  neither  science  nor  any  other  religion  to  oppose  to 
this  new  creed.  In  312,  six  years  after  the  advent  of  Constantine 
to  the  throne,  matters  had  reached  such  a  climax  that  there 
remained  only  one  alternative  to  the  ruling  class:  .Either  to 
succumb  between  the  invading  hordes  of  Goths,  Franks,  AUe- 
manni,  revolts  in  the  provinces,  and  the  Christian  proletariat,  or 
to  divide  and  rule. 

Naturally,  Constantine  grasped  this  last  straw.  Thinks  to 
300  years  of  evolution  under  the  Roman  constitution,  which  was 
'but  the  political  mirror  of  the  then  existing  mode  of  production, 
economic  distinctions  and  religious  schisms  had  arisen  among  the 
Qiristians.  The  primitive  communist  practices  had  become  dis- 
tasteful to  many  Christians  who  had  acquired  property  enough 
to  feel  more  kin  to  the  pagan  rulers  than  to  their  proletarian 
"brethren.  Under  the  influence  of  their  material  interests,  these 
wealthy  Christians  were  only  too  prone  to  enter  into  a  protective 
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alliance  with  the  pagan  powers  against  the  proletariat  of  any 
and  all  creeds.  The  rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  reached  the 
•stage,  where  their  only  safety  lay  in  the  domination  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement  by  the  help  of  the  wealthy  Christians.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  see  here  a  phenomenon,  which  became 
quite  common  later  on,  and  which  we  noticed  once  before  in 
Creece:  When  scepticism,  or  materialism,  became  useless  for 
the  ruling  class,  and  a  hitherto  persecuted  philoso^y  or.  religion 
useful,  the  rulers  changed  their  religion  as  easily  as  if  it  were 
a  shirt.  The  same  tendency  is  once  more  apparbnt  in  our  own 
time,  where  formerly  protestant  or  atheist  rulers  are  showing 
an  ever  more  pronounced  willingness  to  enter  the  fold  of  the 
catholic  church  in  exchange  for  the  services  of  this  church  against 
the  rising  revolution  of  the  modern  proletariat. 

Whenever  the  rulers  are  ready  for  this  step,   some  great 
•miracle  happens.     About  i,6oo  years  before  Constantine,  Moses 
had  suddenly  seen  a  great  light  in  the  bush.    He  saw  it  several 
times  later,  when  new  property  relatione  demanded  imperatively 
a  transformation  of  the  persistent  tribal  customs  into  ''laws"  more 
in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy.    He  had  not  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  Egyptian  princes  and  their  priestcraft 
without  learning  from  them.     Now  it  was  Constantine's  turn 
to  see  a  great  light.     Saul  had  seen  the  same  thing  before  he 
'became  PauJ,  only  for  a  different  purpose.     The  new  Saul  be- 
came, not  a  Paul,  but  a  Judas,  and  the  Judases  in  the  Christian 
-movement  were  lavishly  rewarded  by  him  with  grants  of  land 
and  money.    The  farce  was  inscribed  '7n  hoc  signo  iHnces,"  and 
presto,  the  Christian  religion  became  the  church  of  the  ruling 
class.    The  Christian  proletariat  had  played  with  fire  and  got 
"burned.     But  it  was  the  best  they  could  do  imder  the  prevailing 
liistorical  conditions.       They  repeated  the  same  mistake  many 
times  after,  and  they  will  repeat  it,  until  they  learn  to  use  a 
weapon  which  no  ruling  class  can  wrest  from  their  hands, — 
•proletarian  science. 

In  vain  did  the  proletariat  strive  to  overcome  ruling  class 
religion  by  proletarian  religion.  No  sooner  did  the  ruling  class 
make  the  Christian  religion  its  own,  thaa  its  stniggling  parties 
took  sides  in  the  religious  schisms  of  the  Chriistians,  and  used 
them  as  means  for  their  own  dynastic  ends.  The  adoption  of 
the  Nicene  creed  at  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  Arius  who  opposed  the  mystical  additions  of  Athanasius 
to  the  primitive  Christian  creed,  marked  the  complete  control 
of  the  duirch  organization  by  the  ruling  class.  And  when  Julian 
the  Apostate  championed  the  Arian  creed  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
his  position  a^inst  the  intrigues  of  the  Athanasian  diplomats. 
Tie  made  the  same  experience  which  the  Christian  proletariat 
Tiad  made  before  him.     In  a  mystic  religion,  mysticism  always 
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holds  the  best  trumps.  The  council  at  Constaatinople,  in  381^ 
marked  another  step  in  the  direction  of  mysticism,  and  in  the 
following  struggles  for  and  against  image  worship,  it  was  again 
the  reactionary  tendencies  which  won  the  day. 

We  need  not  got  into  the  details  of  the  evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  stage.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  henceforth  it  was  lost 

h^  to  the  proletariat  as  a  weapon  in  its  struggles  against  the  ruling 

classes,  and  has  ever  since  proven  itself  a  bulwark  of  retrogres- 
sive counter-revolutions.  Science  was  tied  hand  and  foot.  The 
strictest    regulations    were    issued,    forbidding  practices  which 

^V  were  then  almost  the  only  means  of  inductive  research,  such 

as  tlie  anatomical  study  of  human  corpses.  This  was  still  vetoed 
by  the  church  in  the  iSth  century.  In  ancient  Greece,  natural 
philosophy  owed  most  of  its  inductive  facts  to  physicians.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  Christians,  physicians  were  practically 
compelled  to  take  up  metaphysics,  if  they  cared  at  all  for  philo- 
sophical research.  Science  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  priests.  It  was  but  natural,  that  Platonic-Aristotlean  philos- 
I  ophy  should  become  the  favorite  of  these  religious  thinkers,  and 

that  under  their  influence,  astronomy  should  assume  the  form  of 
astrology,  and  chemistry  that  of  alchemy. 

y  Nor  were  economic  and  political  conditions  favorable  to  the 

I;  .  inductive  modes  of  scientific  research.     In  the  first  place,  the 

|,A  Huns  began  their  westward  and  southward  march  in  374,  two 

years  after  Ulfila  had  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic.  And  in 
410,  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  vulgate  by  Jerome, 
the  Visigoths  pillaged  Rome.  The  Huns  were  beaten  on  the 
Catalaunian  fidds  in  415,  but  in  455,  the  Vandals  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome.  The  struggle  between  the  East-Roman  and  West- 
.  Roman  empires,  the  continued  invasions  of  barbarians  from  the 
North,  of  the  Arabs  from  the  East,  kept  Europe  in  a  state  of 
V  restless  ferment.     And  this  condition  of  things  continued  from 

century  to  century,  so  long  as  feudalism,  the  successor  of  Roman 
slavery,  endured.    Later  we  have  the  Moors  in  the  South,  the 
■'  Turks  in  the  East,  the  Norsemen  in  the  North;  the  crusades, 

'  beginning  in  1,095 ;  the  raids  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Mediter- 

ranean merchant  towns  against  the  Turks.  AH  these  disturb- 
ances discouraged  education  at  the  expense  of  warrior's  virtues. 
Even  late  in  the  middle  ages,  most  of  the  "noble"  heroes  were 
content  to  leave  the  despised  art  of  letters  to  monks  and  physi- 
callv  weak  bookworms. 

On  the  economic  field,  production  lagged  along  in  its  feudal 
slowness,  without  stimulating  the  inventation  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  br  of  scientific 
instruments  and  processes.  Alchemy  and  astrology  occasionally 
stumbled  across  some  great  discovery,  but  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  when  they  found  it.     The  stone  of  the  wise,  the  elixir 
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of  life,  the  making  of  gold  by  laboratory  methods,  the  idea  that 
phlogiston,  or  fire-air,  was  the  cause  of  fire,  these  and  similar 
things  mark  the  scientific  methods  on  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  middle  ages  based  its  speculations,  which  never  dared  to 
deviate  very  far  from  the  religious  dogma. 

Communication  and  tra^^el  were  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. Marco  Polo,  in  1271,  was  the  first  great  traveler  who 
sought  to  popularize  the  results  of  his  travels.  Enlightenment 
inevitably  took  a  religious  disguise,  as  before.  This  is  evident, 
for  instance,  in  the  anti-papal  movement  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  in  the  stiniggle  of  the 
"humanists  against  the  obscurantists  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  discovered  by  inductive  f  metliods 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  investigator's  cdl,  the  qptside  world  never 
beard  about  it.  Excommoinication,  the  stake,,  the  dungeon, 
poison  and  dagger,  were  always  held  in  readiness  by  the  rulers, 
and  their  spiritual  advisers,  for  any  daring  thinker  who  might 
have  ventured  forth  with  any  startling  discovery  in  natural 
science.  The  horrors  of  bloodshed  on  every  hand  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  burning  of  "heretics,"  and  to  make  the  terror  complete, 
the  "Black  Plague"  swept  across  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century. 

But  evolution,  though  denied  official  recognition,  went  its 
fateful  way.  Very  soon,  the  diurch  itself  felt  the  giant  hand 
of  social  progress  clutching  at  its  heart. 

The  church,  instead  of  building  its  foundation  on  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  had  built  on  a  far  less  "etemar*  ground,  viz.,  on  the 
exploitation  of  feudal  serfs.  *  Now  this  foundatk>n  had  been 
gradually  undermined  since  the  13th  century.  More  than  once, 
the  feudal  serfs  had  stirred  restlessly  under  the  heavy  yoke  of 
the  feudal  church.  'In  Great  Britain,  they  had  rallied  around 
John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler,  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  14th 
century,  and  threatened  the  rule  of  the  church.  On  the  conti- 
nent, the  wars  against  the  Turks  had  kept  the  class  struggle 
more  under  cover.  But  along  with  the  decline  of  the  worldly 
power  of  the  ch/urch,  there  had  come  a  mighty  growth  of  com- 
mercial cities.  These  had  taken  part  in  the  movements  against 
the  oriental  rulers  who  were  cutting  western  commerce  off  from 
the  resources,  of  Imdia  and  Persia.  Since  the  nth  century,  the 
Mediterranean  cities  had  tried  to  capture  the  eastern  ports,  such 
as  Alexandria,  Jaffa,  Tyre,  Constantinople,  and  to  control  the 
land  routes  to  India  across  Asia  Minor.  But  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  settled  the  question  of  the 
control  of  these  ports  and  routes  in  favor  of  the  Turks. 

Cut  oflF  from  the  land  route  to  the  East,  the  trading  class 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  open  sea  in  the  West.  The 
religious  fervor  of  the  crusades  had  gradually  given  way  to 
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frankly  avowed  commercial  considerations,  and  in  the  last 
crusades,  it  had  not  been  so  much  a  question  of  saving  the  '*Hol)r 
Sepulchre,"  as  of  amassing  wealth.  And  when  the  possibility 
of  gathering  spoils  had  vanished  beyond  recall,  the  desire  to  keep^ 
the  grave  of  Christ  in  the  care  of  Christian  hands  had  lost  its- 
dearest  incentive. 

But  an  outlet  had  to  be  found  for  the  irrepressible  longing  to- 
expand  which  filled  the  breast  of  the  trading  class.  It  had 
gradually  dawned)  on>  the  thinkers  of  Europe,  that  this  globe  was 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  Ptolemaic  system  supposed.  The- 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  made  possible  by  the  unification  of  East^ 
ern  Asia  under  the  rule  of  Genghis  Khan,  had  revived  the  ancient 
wonder-tales  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had' 
carried  back  into  the  Western  world.  The  invasions  of  the 
Huns  had  remincted  Europe  forcibly  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  vast  territory  of  unknown  extent  beyond  the  generally  accepted 
boundaries  of  the  globe,  and  the  temporary  control  of  Eastern 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  together  with  the 
establishment  of  advanced  trading  posts  in  Asia  Minor,  had  given 
a  substantial  basis  to  the  idea  that  the  Eastern  world  contained 
fabulous  riches.  Besides,  even  in  ancient  times,  the  Ptolemaic 
system  had  not  been  accepted  by  all  thinkers  as  correct.  Now  the- 
douibts  as  to  its,  correctness  grew  still  more. 

The  improvement  of  shipbuilding  had  even  before  this  time 
permitted  daring  navigators  to  venture  out  into  the  unknown 
seas  of  the  West.  And  when  it  became  a  vital  necessity  for  the- 
trading  class  to  get  in  touch  with  the  East  by  some  hitherto  un- 
tried route,  it  was  not  long  before  exploring  trips  were  under- 
taken. It  is  true,  no  scientific  proofs  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  had  as  yet  been  produced.  But  the  practical' 
navigators  did  not  wait  for  the  theoretical  proofs  of  its  unsound- . 
ness.  On  a  southward  trip  made  by  Bartolomeo  Dias  in  the  years 
i486  and  1487,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  and  the 
map  of  the  world  considerably  extended.  On  October  12,  1492, 
Columbus  Ijanded  on  San  Salvador,  Bahama  Islands.  In  1497, 
John  Cabot  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America.  The 
year  after  that,  Sebastian  Cabot  went  in  search  of  a  Northwest 
passage  to  China,  and  Vasgo  de  Gama  landed  in  India  after  a  suc- 
cessful trip  aroimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1499,  Ojeda  and 
Vespucci  sailed  along  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

The  earth  had  suddenly  grown  to  twice  its  former  size. 
Columbus  had  made  good  his  claim  that  it  was  a  round  globe, 
not  flat.  The  discoveries  of  other  navigators  clinched  his  proof. 
While  the  wise  men  were  still  debating  this  stupendous  rev9lu- 
tion  of  their  ideas,  the  trading  class  vigorously  pushed  forward 
into  the  newly  discovered  territory  and  began  to  gather  untold 
wealth.     The  church  winked  its  eye  and  pocketed  its  share,     Al- 
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though  these  discoveries  were  the  entering  wedge  which  split 
open  the  entire  dogmatic  world-conception,  the  church  did  not 
think  of  oondemning  the  daring  navigators  as  heretics.  Their 
heresy  paid  well.  Besides,  these  explorations  offered  a  great 
field  for  the  expenditure  of  more  religious  fanaticism  in  a  new 
direction.  There  were  new  nations,  to  convert  by  fire  and  sword,^ 
and  they  were  not  so  hard  to  "convince"  as  the  Turks,  because 
they  could  only  argue  with  primitive  weapons  against  the  im- 
proved arms  of  the  Europeans,  who,  thanks  to  Berthold  Schwarz, 
could  now  lend  emphasis  to  their  religious  propaganda  by  .the 
help  of  gunpowder. 

In  1513,  Balboa  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  1520,  Magellan  sailed  throt^h  the  straits  between 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia  which  henceforth  bore  his  name ; 
in  1 521  he  reached  the  Ladrones,  and  Cortes  conquered  Mexico. 
And  in  1531-33,  Pizarro  looted  Peru.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Turks  pushed  westward  and  threatened  Vienna. 

Every  one  of  these  historical  events  was  a  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  ecclesiastical)  feudalism,  and  the  church,  being  the  greatest 
feudal  lord,  helped  to  drive  those  nails  by  making  itself  a  party 
to  these  looting  expeditions^  and  co.vering  them  with  the  cloak  of 
missionary  work. 

The  mental  reaction  of  these  discoveries  on  philosophy  and 
astronomy  followed  immediately.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
Sebastian  Cabot  set  out  on  his  trip  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
Savonarola  was  'killed  for  his  opposition  to  the  church.  While 
Columbus  was  maiking  his  second  and  third'  trip  to  the  West 
Indies,  Luther  was  girding  his  loins  against  Rome,  and  three 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  nailed 
his  theses  on  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg.  One  year  after  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  England  threw  off  the' papal  yoke,  the  Anabap- 
tists assembled  in  Munster,  and  Luther  completed  his  translation^ 
of  the  Bible.  iWhile  the  foundations  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres 
were  being  laid  in  South  America,  the  first  copies  of  the  translated 
Bible  were  on  the  press,  thanks  to  the  invention  of  printing  by 
Gutenberg,  in  1438.  Hie  first  enemy  of  orthodox  religion,  a 
new  religion,  had  arisen. 

Science,  the  second  and  more  dangerous  enemy  of  orthodoxy, 
was  not  slow  in  fo>nowing.  In  1473,  Copernicus  had  been  born. 
Before  De  Soto  had  reached, the  Mississippi  river,  Copernicus 
had  completed  his  life's  work,  and  on  his  dying  day,  in  the  year 
1543,  he  received  the  first  copy  of  his  great  work  "De  Revolu- 
tioiiibus  Orbiunt  Celestium"  (The  Revolution  of  Celestial 
Bodies).  In  order  to  understand  the  powerful  impression  made 
by  this  work,  we  must  fully  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  those  times. 
For  centuries  it  had  been  a  gospel  truth  that  the  earth  stood  still, 
that  it  was  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
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Stars  revolved  around  it  from  East  to  West  *Now  this  daring 
astronomer  claimed  that  the  earth  was  moving  around  itself  from 
West  to  East,  and  around  the  sun  in  a  wide  orbit,  and  that 
the  sun  was  the  center  of  its  planetary  system.  That  was  contrary 
to  all  the  established  teachings  of  the  dogmatic  scientists,  it  was 
opposed  to  the  revealed  ^'truths"  of  the  Bible,  it  was  heresy. 
Anathema  sit! 

But  the  time  was  ajpproacliinie,  when  the  anathema  of  the 
church  did  not  stop  the  wheels  of  scientific  progress  any  more. 
The  cities  needed  the  help  of  science  and  protected,  their  scientific 
explorers.  In  1616,  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  a  new  step  toward  an  experimental  philosophy.  When  the 
pilgrims  were  landing  in  Plymouth,  in  1620,  Galileo  Galilei  and 
John  Kepler  were  engaged  in  further  undermining  dogmatic  ig- 
norance by  their  revc4utionary  work.  Galilei  is  fiie  founder  of 
experimental  physics.  He  gave  a  scientific  foundation  to  the 
theory  of  gravity,  invented)  the  pendulum,  a  hydrostatic  balance, 
a  thermometer,  compasses  used  in  designinig,  and  a  telescope. 
In  1610,  he  for  the  first  time  observed  the  satellites  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  In  1632,  he  published  his  main  work,  "Four  Dialogues 
on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  World  Systems." 

Perhaps  the  church  would  not  have  cared  so  nwjch  about  these 
scientific  revolts  against  its  established  ideas  of  the  world,  had  they 
remained  mere  ajcademic  discussions.  For  after  all,  none  of  them 
touched  the  foundation  of  tha  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  dogmatic 
religion,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  adjust  the  spirit- 
ual creed  to  this  new  science,  without  losing  control  of  the 
minds  of  the  masses  who  believed  in  the  spiritual  basis  of  the 
church.  Even  the  ideas  of  Luther  might  have  been  tolerated, 
had  they  preserved  a  mere  scholastic  existence;  They  were  no 
more  dangerous  than  had  been  many  other  religious  heresies  be- 
fore that  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^ though  Galilei  was  tried  for  heresy  on 
account  of  the  above  work,  he  was  treated  without  harshness,  and 
even  his  obstinate  *'£  pur  si  muave**  (And  yet  it  moves),  uttered 
immediately  after  the  revocation  of  his  theories,  did  not  result 
in  any  increased  penalty  for  him.  Luther  might  also  have  escaped 
with  no  more  severe  penalties  than  Galilei,  had  it  been  merely 
a  question  of  a  rdigious  controversy. 

But  the  class-struggle  seized  upon  both  religion  and  science, 
just  as  it  had  done  before,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  do  so  long  as 
class  antagonisms  exist.  To  the  extent  that  the  merchant  class 
grew  in  wealth  and  power,  it  did  not  only  protect  the  new  world- 
conception,  but  also  began  to  question  the  right  of  the  church  to 
collect  taxes  and  to  mismanage  church-property.  And  the  ideas 
of  religious  reformers  became  at  once  the  rallying  center  of  bands 
of  revolting  peasants  and  improverished  nobles,  who  threatened 
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the  holdings  of  the  church  in  land  and  movaible  wealth.  This 
outraged  and  hurt  the  hierarchy  more  than  all  attacks  on 
established  articles  of  faith  and  philosophy. 

For  this  reason,  it  became  a  matter  of  self-defence  for  the 
Roman  church  to  call  reactionary  science,  religious  fanaticism, 
and  the  entire  apparatus  of  its  organization  to  its  assistance  against 
the  new  and  startling  evolution  of  things  and  ideas.  So  Tycho  de 
Brahe  entered  the  arena  to  defend  the  Ptolemaic  system  against 
G-alilei  and  Kepler.  Tetzlaff  defended  the  right  of  the  church  to 
levy  taxes.  Luther  was  challenged  to  defend  his  ideas  at  Worms. 
And  the  feudal  rulers  were  instigated  to  gather  their  armed  forces 
and  make  war  on  the  bxu-ghers  and  peasants.  The  Reformation 
with  its  economic  and  mental  revolution  struck  deep  into  the 
flesh  of  the  church,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  freedom 
of  scientific  investigation  which  accumulated  in  the  course  of  the 
following  centuries  the  basic  facts  for  a  consistent  theory  of 
evolution. 

Ernest  Untermann. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Scientific  Socialism  and  the  American 

Working:  Gass. 

THE  capitalist  form  of  society  of  all  countries  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  the  United  States.  From  this  the 
following  conclusions  are  logical : 

1.  Gradual  decay  of  capitalist  institutions :  political  and  others. 

2.  Strong  and  growing  class  antagonism. 

These  two  deductions  form  a  basis,  from  which  can  be  ex- 
plained most  of  the  contradictions  or  phenomena  of  capitalism. 
Before  going  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  phenomena  let 
us  agree  that  class  antagonism  does  not  necessarily  mean  class- 
consciousness.  The  latter  is  not  a  direct  development  of  evolu- 
tion in  industry  but  a  result  of  intellectual  progress  and  must  be 
taught,  if  it  is  to  exist  and  grow. 

The  present  workingclass  movement  outside  and  inside  the 
trade-unions  does  not  teach  classconsciousness,  because  it  lacks 
the  knowledge  which  springs  from  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  socialism.  Qass-instinct  is  a  vague  and 
senseless  term ;  classconsciousness  the  very  opposite. 

All  immediate  demands  of  the  workingclass  are  antagonistic 
to  all  other  classes :  plutocracy,  middlemen,  farmers.  If  they  arc 
expressed  and  fought  out  on  the  political  field  they  cannot  win 
nor  get  the  slightest  attention,  because  on  that  battleground  the 
workingclass  even  if  united  is  the  weakest.  A  political  move- 
ment of  the  proletariat  based  on  immediate  reforms  contributes 
nothing  towards  its  edtocation  and  will  result  disastrously,  be- 
cause its  ultimate  failure  will  suggest  an  improper  alliance  with 
some  other  class. 

It  is  on  the  industrial  field  and  on  that  only  where  the  prole- 
tariat will  -win  some  needed  reforms  such  as  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  abolition  of  child-labor  and  so  on.  There  labor  meets  the 
exploiter  directly  and  every  day  in  the  year.  At  the  source  of 
exploitation  the  proletariat  is  less  subject  to  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  politician  and  misleader,  because  the  results  of 
corruption  are  apparent  immediately.  The  daily  intercourse  with 
fellow  laborers  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  strongest  kind  of  or- 
ganization and  for  tihe  development  of  classconsciousness. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  middle  class  had  some  influence  in 
politics.  Tlien  reforms  were  possible.  Today  the  Socialist 
Party  by  capturing  city  governments  can  do  no  more  than  aid 
in  educating  the  workingclass.     Tt>day  the  socialists  can  use  the 
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ballot  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  social  revolution.  To  be  fit  as 
instruments  of  the  revolution  the  working  people's  standard 
of  living  must  be  raised  during  capitalism  and  the  'beginning 
of  such  efforts  must  be  made  at)  once. 

But  political  reforms  are  impractical  and  become  more  so 
during  the  further  development  of  capitaKsm.  Public  owner- 
ship may  or  may  not  appear  before  socialism,  but  in  either  case 
the  capitalists  will  be  the  only  factors;  the  proletariat  will  be 
indifferent.  An  income  tax  may  be  practical  in  Germany  where 
capitalism  must  share  governmental  powers  with  feudalism 
under  conditions  which  permit  but  little  of  that  corruption, 
which  exists  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  socialist  movement  in  Germany  or  any  other  country 
IS  qualitatively  weak  in  comparison  to  the  American  movement. 
On  the  one  hand  political  action  of  the  working-class  is  the  means 
for  the  abolition  ofl,  capitalism.  On  the  other  hand  the  industrial 
movement  contains  the  germ  of  new  society,  and  is  the  means 
of  establishing  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 

The  first  is  the  basis  for  the  destruction  of  capitalism ;  the 
idea  growing  gradual,  but  the  action  itself  must  be  instantaneous. 

The  second  is  the  basis  for  the  gradual  betterment  of  work- 
ingclass  conditions  in  spite  of  and  during  capitalism,  and  for  the 
final  reconstruction  of  society. 

The  "modern  Utopian"  may  call  himself  a  "scientific  socialist*' 
and  use  the  word  "revolution"  indiscriminately.  He  will  get 
little  attention.  The  "critic"  of  the  modern  Utopian  may  think 
that  it  is  a  good  move  to  flatter  with)  and  connive  at  the  mistaken 
political  notions  of  the  average  workingman.  But  he  will  not 
be  listened  to  by  the  workingmen  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. The  latter  know  that  their  fellow  workers  cannot  be- 
come classconscious,  if  their  ignorant  whims  are  gratified;  they 
must  be  educated  in  spite  of  opposition  coming  from  their  ranks. 

Let  us  hail  with  joy  the  new  industrial  organization  of  the 
working-class.  It  alone  will  better  conditions  of  the  working- 
class  during  capitalist  regime  and  the  reflex  of  those  better  con- 
ditions will  be  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  and  morals  amongst 
the  workingman.  It  will  develop  class-consciousness,  which  will 
unite  the  workingclass  and  drive  it  to  the  ballot  box,  where  capi- 
talism then  will  receive  its  deathblow. 

And  it  will  have  prepared  for  years  the  basic  foundation  for 
the  new  structure :  the  glorious  socialist  republic.  M.  D. 


f  Socialism  and  the  Farmers. 

The  belief  is  steadily  growing  that  Regard  for  the  Collective 
Welfare  of  4he  People  is  the  Highest  Law.  The  capitalist  ex- 
ploiter of  labor,  even,  must,  within  his  own  consciousness,  assent 
to  this  at  times  when  his  sense  of  benevolence  and  justice  pit 
themselves  against  his  acquisitiveness  and  greed  for  private  gaid. 
If  this  principle,  then,  regard  for  the  greatest  pollective  good, 
be  applied  even  under  capitalism  (the  defense  of  capitalism  not 
in  mind)  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  city's  water  supply, 
lighting,  street  railways  and  other  municipal  utilities,  the  logical 
situation  becomes  this: — 

If  the  community,  as  such,  cannot  own  and  operate  its  public 
utilities  for  the  greater  good  of  the  community,  and  the  individual 
can  do  it,  it  is  then  best  to  give  the  individual  the  privilege  for 
a  limited  time  to  do  it  with  due  compensation  to  himself.  This 
is  now  done  in  most  cities  (the  public  unfortunately  doubting 
its  own  better  ability)  by  granting  a  franchise  for  a  fixed  period, 
but  no  city  would  think  of  giving  a  perpetual  franchise ;  for,  when 
the  time  comes  tkat  the  community  can  own  and  operate  its  util- 
ities to  their  greater  advantage  than  the  individual  can  or  will, 
the  community  then  owes  it  to  itself  to  do  it,  (and  this  time  has 
arrived  for  most  cities)  and  the  individual  owner  and  operator 
owes  it  to  the  community  that  he  retire,  in  order  that  the  ^eater 
good  may  accrue  to  the  community.  To  refuse  to  then  retire, 
rightful  compensation  for  his  interests  being  offered,  is  to  be 
selfish  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

This  same  principle  applies  also  to  the  ownership  and  use  of 
land  under  capitalism.  The  farmer  who  owns  land  and  uses  it 
to  a  better  purpose  for  himself  and  the  community  than  it  would 
be  made  to  serve  if  owned  and  operated  by  the  community,  he, 
the  farmer,  and  owner  of  it,  should  be  protected  in  his  private 
ownership.  But,  if  through  changed  conditions,  the  pubKc'good 
("public"  being  understood  in  its  broadest  sense)  can  be  best 
served  by  the  public  owning  and  operating  all  land,  and  this  time 
is  fast  approaching,  then  private  ownership  of  land  is,  of  course, 
detrimental  to  the  public  good  and  should  cease.  This  principle 
of  utilitarianism  is  often  carried  into  effect  even  under  capital- 
ism, in  appropriating  land  for  parks  and  other  purposes.  Soci- 
alism would  extend  this  principle  to  the  collective  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities  and  productive  property,  to  the  absolute  abolish- 
ment of  unjust  exploitation  of  labor,  to  which  capitalism  and 
private  ownership  have  given  rise. 
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OBJECTION  TO  PERPETUAL  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

That  it  has,  in  the  past  in  this  country,  been  for  the  public 
good,  as  well  as  for  private  welfare,  to  have  land  privately  owned 
in  sufficient  amounts  for^  farm  purposes,  and  the  home  thus 
established,  is  evident,  and  many  people  have  come  to  own  parcels 
of  it  This  would  no  doubt  be  done,  too,  under  socialism,  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  owning  privately  a  home  spot,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  an  exploiter  of  labor  on  it. 

But  a  few  people,  through  greed  in  some  cases,  have  got  a 
thousand  times  more  land  than  they  can  use,  or  is  required  to 
supply  their  needs,  while  others  equally  deserving  have  to  do 
without  any.  This  often  turns  out,  in  view  of  monopolies  of 
land,  and  because  of  its  deposits  and  products,  not  to  be  for  the 
public  welfare,  and,  therefore,  the  private  owner's  claim  to  this 
excess  of  land  is  not  a  righteous  claim  if  the  higher  principle 
of  law  is  kept  in  mind,*— the  collective  good  of  the  people.  That 
which  is  right,  under  certain  conditions  will  always  be  right 
under  the  same  conditions.  But,  under  changed  conditions,  it 
often  becomes  a  wrong.  This  explains  why  a  policy  which  placed 
large  tracts  of  land  in  private  ownership  has  proved  a  hardship 
later,  while  at  first  it  may  have  been  a  good.  When  the  great 
western  plains  were  virgin,  no  white  men  living  there,  they  were 
of  no  value  to  civilization  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  west 
could  only  be  used  as  the  people  of  the  ea^t  went  west  and  settled 
it.  To  encourage  this  was  right.  To  encourage  it  the  Govern- 
ment gave  the  land  away  in  quarter  sections  and  in  larger  lots 
to  him  who  would  go  west  and  use  it.  'Millions  of  acres  were 
given  to  a  few  individuals  incorporated.  It  was  given  to  these 
persons  to  be  their  property,  and  that  of  their  heirs,  forever,  and 
here  it  was  that  the  mistake  was  made,  because  forever  is  long 
enough  for  conditions  to  become  so  changed  as  to  make  that 
which  was  right  then,  a  wrong  later.  To  have  given  it  to  the 
honest,  first  settlers  and  corporations  for  a  limited  time  (certainly 
to  the  settlers  for  their  life  time,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  lifetime  of 
their  children)  would  have  been  right.  That  would  have  secured 
settlers,  but  to  give  it  away  forever  was  short-srghted.* 

Why  ?  Because  it  would  inevitably  lead  in  the  end  to  a  land 
owning  and  non-land  owning  class,  both  equally  in  need  of  land, 
for,  as  population  increased  and  more  and  more  land  was  taken 
up,  population  increasing,  the  time  must  come,  whether  land  be 
obtained  by  gift  or  purchase,  that  it  would  all  be  taken  up  and 

■ 

*NoTE.  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
said  recently  in  an  interview  on  railroads, — "If  the  possibility  of  this 
experience  we  have  had  with  freight  rates  had  been  foreseen,  the  govern- 
ment never  would  have  given  these  highways  to  corporations."  This  gift 
was  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  more  than  150,000,000  acres  of  land. 
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owned  privately ;  owned  by  those  whose  title-papers  made  the  land 
theirs  forever,  absolutely  theirs;  while  the  non-owning  class, 
which  is  now  still  larger  by  increasing  population,  though  in 
equal  need  of  land  do  not  possess  it,  and  by  force  of  circumstances 
cannot  possess  it,  because  those  who  own  it,  whether  by  gift 
fr#m  the  Government  or  small  purchase  price,  or  by  inheritance, 
own  it  forever.  Many  of  them,  too,  owning  it  without  using  it, 
but  simply  holding  it  for  proiSts,  and  acting  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  while  millions  who  need  it,  but  cannot  buy  it,  suffer  for 
the  lack  of  it,  though  it  lies  imused  about  Tthem. 

The  fact  that  the  original  takers  of  land  usually  part  with 
it,  and  others  get  it,  does  not  effect  the  question,  for  these  others 
get  PERPETUAL  titles,  and  it  is  this  in  the  hands  of  any  private 
owner  that  is  wrong. 

This  situation  (more  and  more  non-owners)  grows  constantly 
worse  as  population  increases,  and  nothing  but  Socialism  promises 
to  prevent  the  steady  increase  of  the  non-owing  and  dependent 
class. 

Say  what  we  will,  there  are  two  classes  in  this  '^Land  of 
Liberty" — the  small  possessing  class  and  the  large  non-possessing 
class — and  their  distinction  grows  clearer  every  year.  One  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  said  to  own  more 
wealth  than  all  the  remaining  99  per  cent  of  the  peofJe  put 
together.  This  situation. as  to  land  (and  from  land  we  all  draw 
our  sustenance)  would  not  have  been  as  it  is,  had  the  original 
claims  to  land  been  given  for  a  limited  time  and  the  land  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  have  reverted  to  the  government  for  re-dis- 
tribution among  the  people  in  a  way  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  instead  of  a  part  as  now. 

When  our  nation  is  in  war  it  gathers  up  raw.  recruits  and 
sends  them,  company  after  company,  to  a  drill  camp  for  discipline 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  front  to  fight.  Suppose  the  first  com- 
pany to  get  there,  after  the  tents  and  mess  house,  the  water 
supply  and  drill  grounds  had  been  prepared,  should  say  to  the 
second  company,  when  it  comes  in:  This  camp  belongs  to  us. 
We  got  here  first.  It  is  ours  forever,  if  the  war  lasts  that  long. 
You  arrived  too  late  to  get  possession.  You  can  use  the  camp 
only  as  you  buy  it  of  us  or  pay  us  rent.  The  second  company 
replies  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  that  the  camp 
be  used  by  all  companies  sent  there.  Bat  to  this  the  reply  comes 
back — ^We  possessed  it  first.  It  is  ours  and  not  yours.  What 
would  happen?    There  would  be  war,  sure. 

Life  is  a  war,  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  raw  recruits  are 
born  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  per  second.  As  they  approach 
the  active  stage  of  life  they  find  others  in  actual  possession  of  the 
things  which  they  must  use  to  earn  a  living,  and  who  say  to 
them,  as  the  first  company  to  the  second,  it  is  ours  and  not  yoursw 
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You  came  too  late.  And  thus  the  latter  becomes  wage  slaves 
of  the  master  class.  •* 

The  government,  though  it  perhaps  intended  to  protect  and 
help  all,  has  actually  thwarted  its  own  ends  by  giving  perpetual 
private  ownership  to  land.  Socialists  would  again  make  land 
public  property  to  serve  the  needs  of  all. 

The  people  in  doing  this  would  probably  favor  the  gradual 
relinquishment  of  private  ownership  of  land,  as  it  was  favored 
by  Lincoln  to  gradually  liberate  the  slaves,  and  of  the  unused 
land  held  for  speculation  first,  letting  it  as  rapidly  as  relinquished 
revert  to  the  government,  thus  making  it  again  the  property  of 
the  whole  people,  as  our  lakes  and  rivers  are,  and  to  be  used 
for  the  most  part  co-operatively. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  QUESTIONS. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  viz :  How  will  the  land,  as  it  be- 
comes owned  by  the  people — ^the  government — be  parcelled  out 
or  brought  under  collective  use ;  and,  How  will  the  present  private 
owners  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  claim  ? 

In  answering  this,  the  great  Socialistic  principle  to  hold  to 
is  this :  That  the  whole  people  should  own  the  productive  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  and  the  resources  on  which  all  depend  for 
life  and  comfort  and  give  each  worker  access  to  them  to  earn 
a  living  by  any  honest  labor  of  hand  or  brain,  and  to  each 
worker  the  full  product  or  equivalent  of  his  toil. 

Land,  then,  as  it  gradually  becomes  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, will  be  brought  under  use  by  giving  to  all  who  want  land 
for  actual  productive  purposes,  the  right,  not  to  perpetually  pos- 
sess, but  the  right  to  use  land  co-operatively,  or  possibly  pri- 
vately, so  long  as  they  use  it  for  the  best  interest  of  themselves 
and  the  public. 

Will  this  cause  the  little  farmer  to  cease  to  own  his  land? 
Yes,  and  No.  Yes,  if  not  for  other  reasons,  because  he  would 
probably  desire  it.  No,  probably  not  during  his  lifetime,  if  he 
should  not  wish  it;  for  the  government  on  the  inauguration  of 
Socialism  will  likely  still  have  enough  arid  and  bottom  land 
with  the  unused  relinquished  lands  to  give  land  for  use  purposes 
to  those  who  want  it. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  privately  owned  and  operated  farms 
will  be  the  last  things  Socialized,  and  the  generation  of  small 
farmers  in  possession  of  farms  at  the  time  Socialism  is  inaugu- 
rated may  be  allowed  to  retain  their  farms  for  their  lifetime,  if 
they  choose  to,  which  they  will  probably  not  want  to  do,  be- 
cause co-operative  farming  will  be  more  desirable  and  they  will 
wish  to  enter  it,  resigning  ownership  as  they  do  so,  but  remain- 
ing on  their  same  old  farms,  and  being  actually  given  more  land, 
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to  use  if  they  need  it,  but  not  to  own.  Many  farmers  will  no 
doubt  be  persuaded  of  this  advantage  of  Socialism  and  will  them- 
selves vote  for  its  inauguration. 

In  this  way,  then,  by  choice  and  not  otherwise,  it  is  likely 
that  the  little  farmers  will  relinquish  private  ownership  of  their 
farms  for  the  greater  advantage  to  them  of  collective  ownership 
and  operation. 

*  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  LITTLE  FARMER. 

What  Tvould  these  advantages  be? 

1.  The  right  to  the  use  of  as  much  land  as  is  needed  for  the 
individual  and  public  good. 

2.  No  mortgages,  as  now,  with  the  danger  of  losing  the 
•mortgaged  farm,  and  not  obtaining  another  except  as  the  farmer 
buys  it  or  rents  and  gives  the  owner  one-half  of  his  product. 

3.  Under  Socialism  no  exploitation  by  the  railroads,  the  beef, 
the  implement,  elevator  and  other  trusts,  but  the  full  product  or 
equivalent  of  the  farmer's  labor  would  be  his,  except  the  small 
part  which  he,  with  all  workers,  will  contribute  for  the  support 
of  the  co-operative  government  and  the  dependent  ones.  This 
•we  give  now  and  It  must  be  done  under  any  government.  Under 
Socialism  these  expenses  should  be  much  less  than  now. 

4.  Socialized  farming  would  admit  of  such  improved  methods 
and  machinery  as  compared  with  private  agriculture  that  the 
former  would  be  desirable  because  of  shorter  hours  of  labor  with 
greater  products  and  a  larger,  more  free  and  better  life. 

Socialism,  then,  in  these  ways,  and  by  making  the  farmer  a 
sharer  in  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  would  help  and 
not  harm  the  little  farmer,  though  he  may  cease  in  time  to 
privately  own  his  farm,  except  a  home  spot  which  he  might  earn 
and  own,  but  no  large  tract  of  land  on  which  to  become  an 
exploiter  of  his  brother  laborer. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  LARGE  LAND  OWNER. 

But  how  of  the  large  land  holder?  He,  too,  in  the  end,  by 
relinquishing  claim  to  an  excess  of  land,  will  be  happier  and 
"better  off,  by  having  those  around  him  better  off.  Society  is 
a  social  organism,  and  that  which  helps  or  harms  one  individual 
•or  grou()  of  individuals,  helps  or  harms  the  whole. 

The  large  land  holder,  who,  on  the  inauguration  of  Socialism, 
owns  land  and  does  not  use  it,  or  who  uses  it  to  enrich  himself 
"by  the  labor  of  others,  will  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  excess 
of  Jand  probably  at  once,  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-possessors  of 
land  y^ho  want  land  to  cultivate.  One  potent  reason  why  he  will 
part  with  it  will  be,  because  he  will  be  unable  to  get  men-  to  work 
it  for  him  and  be  exploited  by  wages,  or  on  shares,  for  Socialism 
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is  a  protest  against  human  exploitation.  But  the  farmer  who 
owns  only  enough  land  from  which  to  produce  a  living,  and  such 
a  good  living  as  every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  is  not  an  ex- 
ploiter, and,  to  that  extent,  it  is  not  impossible  that  land  may  be 
privately  owned  under  Socialism.  But  this  private  ownership 
and  operation  would  naturally  be  abandoned^  as  already  stated, 
if  co-operative  farming  proved  more  inviting. 

Would  the  large  land  holders  be  paid  for  the  land  they  dis- 
gorge? The  single  taxer  would  practically  confiscate  it;  gradu- 
ally, of  course,  by  high  taxation,  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment did  the  State  Banks  during  the  Civil  War,  by  the  ten  per 
cent  tax  it  imposed  upon  them.  Socialism  could  do  no  worse 
•than  confiscate  it — but  might  pay  the  owners  the  first  cost  of  the 
knd  plus  the  improvements  on  it. 

What  really  will  be  done  will  be  that  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  vote  to  have  done  (hence  we  need  cross  no  bridge  until 
we  reach  it),  for  this  is  a  country  where  the  majority  will  rule, 
and  their  sense  of  .justice  usually  gfuides  them,  sometimes  slowly, 
sometimes  quickly^  and  with  irresistible  impetus,  to  righteous 
ends..  We  have  the  power  to  change  old  forms  of  government, 
and  the  people  will  do  it,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  changing  the 
Constitution,  but  to  the  abolishment  of  private  ownership  of 
productive  property  (the  railways,  mines,  and  oil  fields  first) 
when  such  old  forms  by  changed  environments  become  unsuited 
to  advancing  civilization  and  work  hardships  to  the  people  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  them  to  see  the  need  of  change.  If  they  would 
not  then  change  the  obsolete  for  the  new  and  better,  they  would 
be  untrue  to  themselves,  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
revolutions  become  bloody  only  when  the  small  master  class  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  in  Russia  to-day, 
to  higher  and  better  planes  of  life.  We  would  not  be  content, 
however,  if  Socialism  was  a  thing  of  coercion.  Unlike  that,  it 
invites  and  attracts  to  itself  when  it  is  understood.  For,  it  will 
plenty  and  love,  like  that  for  which  Christ  prayed,  "In  earth  as 
more  than  anything  else  usher  in  an  era  radiant  with  joy,  peace, 
it  is  in  Heaven." 

C  F.  DiGHT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  Medical  Dept.  Hamline  University. 


The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia. 

The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  turned  toward  Russia. 

In  Russia  we  witness  at  present  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse  of 
history. 

Russia  occupies  now  the  position  of  France  at  the  inception  of 
the  Great  Revolution. 

For  centuries  the  best  sons  and  daughters  of  Russia  had  to 
look  upon  freedom  and  civilization  as  unattainable  dreams. 

The  iron  grip  of  despotism  deadened  the  soul  of  the  people. 
Supported  by  millions  of  slaves,  soiled  by  the  blood  of  subjugated 
nations  the  government  of  the  Czirs  attained  hegemony  among 
nations. 

The  government  of  the  Czars  used  its  tremendous  influence  in 
the  interests  of  Darkness  and  Strife,  Reaction  and  Militarism. 

The  press  was  muzzled  by  a  strict  and  stupid  censorship. 

Science  was  chained  by  barbaric  police  regulations. 

The  ancient  liberties  of  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Fin- 
land were  trampled  down  with  ruthless  barbarity  and  bestial 
cruelty. 

The  non-Slavonic,  non-orthodox-Greek  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation were  persecuted  with  unparalleled  severity. 

The  cries  of  agony  and  despair  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre 
of  Kishineff  are  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

The  atrocities  and  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment reached  their  climax  in  the  now  historical  massacre  on  the 
9th  (22d)  of  January,  1905  on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
long  suffering  Russian  people  finally  lost  their  stoic  patience  and 
revolted,  provoked  by  the  stupid  and  cruel  action  of  the  Czar 
and  his  minions. 

A  peaceful  deputation  of  working  men  decided  to  present  their 
grievances  directly  to  their  "little  father." 

They  assured  the  Czar  of  their  peaceful  intentions  and  pre- 
pared four  hundred  able  bodied  men  to  protect  his  personal 
safety. 

The  "little  father"  heroicallv  retired  behind  the  thick  walls 
of  his  palace  and  has  sent  his  Hessians  and  Janissars  to  assas- 
sinate his  "little  children"  on  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  cow- 
-ards,  who  run  at  the  very  sight  of  Japanese  soldiers,  reddened 
the  snow  of  St.  Petersburg  with  blood  of  defenseless  citizens, 
women  and  children. 

The  civilized  world  shuddered  when  it  heard  of  this  unprece- 
dented crime. 
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The  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the  226.  of  January  sealed  the 
doom  of  Russian  absolutism. 

The  plain  Russian  people  in  its  touching  naivete  believed  in 
the  personal  benevolence  of  the  Czar. 

The  massacre  of  the  226,  of  January  rudely  crushed  this  be- 
lief. 

The  excommunication  of  the  leader  of  the  peaceful  deputa- 
tion, of  Father  Gapon,  by  the  Holy  Synod,  convinced  the  people 
that  the  State  church  of  Russia  is  but  a  handmaid  of  despotism. 
Events  moved  rapidly  since  then. 

The  vacillating,  headless  policy  of  the  Czar,  made  him  and 
his  government  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

The  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  masses  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  the 
Czar? 

Who  represents  the  power  behind  the  throne  ? 

Who  represents  the  opposition  forces  in  Russia? 

Where  does  this  opposition  come  from? 

These  are  the  questions  that  naturally  force  themselves 
upon  us. 

The  popular  conception  is  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  Empire,  that  his  personal  will  is  law.  A  moment  of 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  popular  .conception  is  an 
absurdity. 

Indeed,  no  single  man,  even  if  he  be  a  giant,  can  possibly  rule 
,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  people,  living  under  various 
climatic,  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  scattered  over  a  vast 
area  of  land  and  belonging  to  different  ethnic  groups. 

And  Nicholas  the  Second  is  a  physical,  mental  and  moral 
dwarf. 

The  actual  power  behind  the  throne,  the  real  ruler  of  Russia, 
is  not  the  Czar,  but  the  '*Chinovniks,"  the  class  of  ofifcials,  the 
bureaucracy. 

When  Peter  I,  to  use  Johannes  Scherrs'  apt  expression, 
"knouted  Russia  into  Europe"  he  needed  assistants  in  his  tre- 
mendous undertaking. 

He  picked  out  a  few  young  men  of  the  nobility  and  has  had 
to  send  them  to  Europ)e  to  learn  how  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
State. 

After  their  return,  these  young  men  were  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Czar. 

According  to  the  tendency  of  each  and  every  ruling  class  the 
bureaucrats  increased  in  numbers  and  acquired  more  and  more 
power  and  influence  in  the  State. 

The  dense  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  indifference  of  the 
classes  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Czars  were  rather  favorable  to 
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the  numerical  growth  of  the  rulings  class  and   increase   of   its 
power. 

Despotism  and  bureaucracy  always  supplement  each  other. 
This  way  an  irresponsible  and  corrupt  ruling  class  was  formed 
lyehind  the  shaky  throne  of  the  Czars  and  the  worm-eaten  altar 
of  the  State-Church. 

This  class  at  the  same  time  dictated  and  executed  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  in  the  interests  of  this  class. 

It  was  in  the  intex^ests  of  that  class  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
adventurous  expansion  and  force  a  disastrous  war  in  the  Far 
East. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  this  class  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  this  class  to  forcibly  Russianise  Po- 
land, the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  this  class  to  persecute  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Finns  and  Jews. 

New  territories  and  provinces  open  new  fields  of  pernicious 
activity  for  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  hungry  and  greedy 
officials. 

The  same  applies  to  "Russianised"  provinces. 

-A  war  with  Japan  was  necessary  to  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  internal  affairs. 
Beside  this  a  w^r  always  offers  too  many  chances  for  building 
railroads  and  bridges  on  paper,  furnishing  supplies  on  paper,  con- 
structing fleets  on  paper  and  other  exploits  of  similar  patriotic 
nature. 

The  bureaucrats  are  not  afraid  of  the  peasant  with  medieval 
ideas. 

But  the  growing  middle  and  working  classes  consisting  of 
Germans,  Poles,  Finns  and  Jews  appear  to  the  ruling  class  as  a 
constant,  menace,  a  memento  mori.  Hence  their  persecution  by 
the  government. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Russia. 

The  disastrous  Crimean  War  convinced  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, that  it  is  necessary  to  modernize  Russia,  i.  e.  build  rail- 
roads* start  factories,  etc. 

However,  in  order  to  build  railroads,  start  and  run  factories, 
free  labor  was  a  condition  sine  qua  non. 

As  long  as  serfdom  existed  there  was  no  room  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  city  proletariat. 

Serfdom  was  therefore  abolished  almost  at  the  same  tinie  and 
for  similar  reasons  as  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Russia  was  as  far  reaching  in  its 
results  in  Russia  as  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  allotments  of  land  to  the  liber- 
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ated  serfs  were  of  just  such  a  nature  as  to  be  too  little  to  live  upon 
and  too  much  to  die  df  starvation. 

A*  nucleus  of  a  city-proletariat  was  formed.  Railroads  could 
be  built,  factories  operated. 

Another  far  reaching  result  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  was  the  creation  of  a  class  of  intellectual  proletarians. 

In  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America*  the 
capitalists  and  merchants  employ  the  intellectual  proletarians  in 
their  factories  and  offices  as  clerks,  business  managers,  salesmen, 
draftsmen,  captains  of  industry,  etc.,  etc. 

This  explains  the  fact,  that  the  intellectual  proletariat  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  America  is  rather  conservative  if  not  reactionary 
in  his  tendencies.  He  is  as  yet  not  conscious  of  his  class-interests 
as  the  upper  crust  of  the  proletarian  masses. 

In  Russia  there  were  no  industrial  enterprises  worth  speaking 
of,  no  commerce  of  any  importance. 

The  Russian  intellectual  proletariat  was  not  provided  even  with 
the  crumbs  falling  from  the  overladen  table  of  the  capitalists,  as 
were  their  more  fortunate  brothers  in  the  West. 

The  Russian  intellectual  proletariat  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the 
old  regime  but  its  chains  and  a  world  to  gain  in  a  Free  Russia. 

Hence  the  intellectual  Russian  proletariat  was  revolutionary 
by  its  very  nature  from  it^  inception. 

The  antiquated  state  institutions  of  Russia  were  beyond  any 
reform,  hence  the  radical  tendencies  of  the  intellectuals  prevailed. 
The  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Russian  intellectual  proletariat  were 
those  of  contemporary  Utopian  Socialism  of  Western  Europe. 
The  intellectuals  felt  their  own  weakness  as  a  class  and  decided 
to  win  the  broad  masses  of  the  people,  i.  e.  peasants. 

The  intellectuals  started  a  "movement  into  the  j)eopl'e,"  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love  and  cooperation.   • 

It  was  a  strictly  non-political,  but  rather  educational  movement 
similar  to,  although  not  identical  with,  the  university  settlement 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

Young  men  and  womeft  of  the  higher  ability  went  "into  the 
people"  to  lead  a  simple,  laborious  life  full  of  privations,  dangers 
and  disappointments  in  order  to  do  missionary  work  among  the 
peasants. 

The  movement  '^into  the  people"  was  one  of  the  most  arduous 
and  generous  ever  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history. 

But,  alas,  it  was  the  most  hopeless,  the  most  barren  of  results. 

The  patriarchal  village  commune,  serfdom  and  czardom 
closed  the  mind  of  the  peasant  to  the  ideals  of  Utopian  socialism 
developed  in  industrial  countries  with  more  or  less  free  political 
institutions.  Serfdom  created  an  abyss  between  the  peasants  and 
other  classes  in  Russia.  In  their  touching  simplicity  of  mind, 
they  looked  upon  each  and  every  non-peasant  as  upon  an  enemy. 
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The  generous  crusade  of  the  early  propagandists  of  the  new 
gospel  was  met  with  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  x>easants,  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  noble  missionaries. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  when  peasants  turned  over 
these  noble  missionaries  to  the  police. 

The  movement  "into  the  people"  would  probably  run  its  own 
course  and  end  in  bitter  disenchantment  for  the  propagandists 
if  left  to  its  own  fate. 

However,  the  stupid  and  cowardly  government  was  scared  out 
of  its  wits  by  the  educational  activity  of  high  minded  Utopian 
enthusiasts.  The  Russian  government  felt  alarmed  and  started 
an  era  of  cruel  persecution.  The  peaceful  propagandists  were 
treated  more  severely  than  common  criminals.  The  propagandists 
were  imprisoned  for  life,  banished  to  Siberia,  executed  on  the 
gallows. 

The  "white"  terror  of  the  White  Czar  called  forth  the  "red" 
terror  of  the  revolutionists. 

Secret  societies  with  terroristic  proclivities  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  all  over  the  country  and  an  uneven,  heroic  struggle 
between  intellectual  proletarians  and  the  government  of  the  Czar, 
a  struggle  between  David  and  Coliath  was  started. 

The  most  typical  secret  terroristic  society  was  represented  by 
the  so-called  "Party  of  the  Peoples  Wyi,"  ruled  by  the  famous 
''Executive  Committee." 

The  "Executive  Committee"  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Czarst 
than  the  day  of  judgment.  Since  the  appearance  of  white  and 
red  terrorism — the  Russian  government  deserved  the  title  of  a 
"Despotism  tempered  by  assassination." 

TTie  activity  of  the  "Executive  Committee"  culminated  in  the 
execution  of  Alexander  II. 

With  this  unfortunate  prince,  red  terrorism  expired. 

Terrorism  was  discredited.  It  removed  personalities,  but  left 
the  conditions  producing  them  unchanged.    It  produced  reaction. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III,  this  poor  imitator  of  Nicholas  I, 
and  Nicholas  II,  the  degenerate  scion  of  the  dynasty  of  Roman- 
off's, was  reactionary  in  the  extreme. 

Meanwhile  the  ^disintegration  of  the  village-commune  and 
proletarianisation  of  the  people  were  progressing  rapidly.  Indus- 
tries developed  and  the  working  class  counts  at  present  about  five 
million  of  men  and  women. 

Russia  was  modernized  economically. 

The  process  of  political  modernization  must  follow  as  day 
must  follow  night. 

Although  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  the  city-proletariat 
formed  the  dynamic  element  of  the  Russian  population.  A  party 
that  would  be  shrewd  enough  to  see  it  and  gain  the  control  of  the 
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working-class  must  by  the  very  nature  of  things  possess  the 
key  to  the  political  situation  in  Russia, 

The  party  is  the  party  of  the  working  class,  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party. 

The  Russian  Social-Democratic  party  possesses  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  working  class  and  dictates  its  policy. 

The  Russian  Social-Democratic  Party  stands  on  the  broad 
principles  of  International  Socialism. 

It  believes,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  broad  masses  of  the 
Russian  people  has  to  be  effected  by  its  advanced  guard,  the  work- 
ing class. 

It  believes  that  the  mission  of  intellectuals  must  be  limited  to 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  revolutionized  but  not  sufficiently 
class  conscious  masses  of  the  people. 

It  knows  that  the  soil  of  Freedom  was  always  fertilized  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs  and  tyrants  and  believes  therefore  in  the  terror- 
ism of  the  masses. 

Social-Democrats  know  that  the  Nemesis  of  history  will 
produce  a  Brutus  to  every  Caesar. 

Social-Democrats  know  that  if  Von  Plehve  or  Sergius  would 
possess  each  of  them  thousands  of  lives,  their  execution  would 
not  expiate  even  a  particle  of  their  crimes. 

At  the  same  time  Social-Democrats  do  not  believe  that  the 
execution  of  single  members  of  the  Russian  Government  by  single 
intellectuals  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  adopted 
by  a  political  party  as  such.  Such  terroristic  acts  are  probably 
unavoidable  but  entail  a  deplorable  waste  of  energy. 

Young  as  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  party  is,  (it  started 
about  18945)  it  attained  marvelous  success. 

The  propaganda  among  the  working  class  worked  like  magic. 

There  are  two  other  parties  to  be  considered  as  opposition 
forces. 

One  of  them  is  the  so-called  Socialist-Revolutionist  party. 
That  party  claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  the  toiling 
masses  of  the  Russian  people.  But  actually  they  ignore  the  working 
class  and  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  peasants. 

The  Revolutionists  believe  that  the  archaic  village  commune, 
the  *'mir,"  can  and  has  to  be  preserved  in  order  to  allow  Russia 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  Capitalism  and  proletarianisation  of  the 
masses. 

The  Revolutionists  do  not  believe  in  the  most  essential  part  of 
economic  determinism — in  the  law  of  development  of  social 
economic  institutions. 

The  '^Revolutionists"  want  to  stop  the  evolutionary  march  of 
the  sun  of  the  proletariat  at  the  Gibeon  of  common  tenure  of 
land,  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  moon  of  capitalism  in  the 
Avalon  valley  of  dwarfed  manufacture. 
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The  "Revolutionists"  are  nationalists  and  Utopians  in  their 
theories  and  Jacobins  in  their  tactics. 

The  interests  of  the  Russian  proletariat  in  general  and  of  its 
liberation  demand  its  organization  into  an  independent  political 
force. 

However,  the  "Socialist  Revolutionists"  are — theoretically  and 
by  their  tactics — opposing  the  endeavors  of  the  Social  Democrats 
to  cement  the  working  class  into  one  political  party. 

The  "Revolutionists"  bend  all  their  energies  toward  keeping 
the  workingmen  in  an  amorphous  mass,  that  may  be  used  as  a 
tool  only  by  the  liberal  middle  class. 

The  "Revolutionists"  represent  therefore  but  a  branch  of  the 
middle-class-democratic  faction  in  Russia. 

The  middle-class  tendencies  of  the  ''Revolutionists"  are  the 
more  pernicious,  because  they  are  masked  by  the  banner  of  So- 
cialism. 

The  "Revolutionists"  believe  in  manufacturing  history  by  as- 
sassinations. 

The  third  party  is  the  party  of  the  liberals. 

This  outspokenly  middle-class  party  is  coniposed  of  profes- 
sionalists  of  all  kinds,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  a  motley 
crowd  of  intellectuals  of  rather  indefinite  occupation. 

The  liberals,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  political  freedom. 

They  would  certainly  condescend  to  graciously  accept  a  lib- 
eral constitution  presented  to  them  on  a  silver  tray. 

But  they  want  the  "common  people"  (the  "dear"  common 
people)  to  win  it  for  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb. 

The  liberals  represent  an  opposition  party,  but  by  no  means  a 
revolutionary  force. 

It  is  rather  an  anti-revolutionist  and  anti-proletarian  move- 
ment. 

The  Social-Democrats  are  supported  by  the  working*  class. 

The  "Revolutionists"  back  up  their  demands  from  the  autoc- 
racy by  terroristic  acts. 

The  liberals  talk  and  fill  the  waste-basket  of  the  government 
with  humble  petitions. 

Divergent  as  these  three  parties  may  be  in  their  theoretical 
conceptions  and  tactics  they  are  united  on  one  vital  point,  namely* 
in  their  negative  attitude  toward  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar. 

The  struggle  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  is  a  struggle 
against  wild  barbarity  and  eternal  strife,  it  is  a  struggle  for  civili- 
zation and  peace. 

A  wave  of  reaction  would  encircle  the  globe  in  case  the  Rus- 
sian government  would  succeed  in  drowning  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  blood  of  the  people. 

The  victory  of  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Russia  will  be 
the  victory  of  all  liberty-loving  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
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The  Russian  people  are  now  struggling  for  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  here  in  the  United  States,  the  liberties  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  conquered  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  probably  passed  its  most  dramatic, 
spectacular  stage. 

Russia  now  entered  into  an  era  of  chronic  revoltrtion. 

The  revolutionization  of  all  the  classes  and  masses  of  Russia 
is  spreading  and  deepening,  the  revolutionary  flames  are  working 
their  way  toward  the  shaky  throne  of  the  Czar  and  worm  eaten 
altar  of  the  State  Church  and  cannot  be  extinguished  till  Absolut- 
ism and  Parasitism  will  be  no  more. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  people  of  Russia  could  be 
pacified  by  political  charity  in  the  shape  of  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  various  classes  without  power  or 
authority  to  legislate  or  control  the  budget  of  the  State,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Czar  under  the  stress  of  a  disastrous  war. 

The  Russian  people  is  now  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  double 
yoke  of  political  and  economic  oppression. 

The  Russian  struggle  is  the  world's  struggle. 

The  Chinese  walls  that  used  to  divide  countries  and  nations 
have  crumbled  into  dust  and  ashes. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  nation — ^the  human  race. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  world-struggle,  the  struggle  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  of  the  toiling  masses  against 
a  small  minority  of  political  and  social-economic  parasites. 

Perish  Russian  autocracy !    Long  live  the  Russian  Revolution  I 

Perish  Parasitism!    Long  live  the  proletariat  of  all  nations! 

L  Ladoff. 
New  York,  March,  1905. 


The  Truth  About  the  War.* 

Soldiers !  You  are  not  led  into  a  war,  but  to  the  slaughtering 
pen.  Incapable  generals  and  immature  officers  will  lead  yovt 
against  the  Japanese  bullets  that  will  kill  you.  The  imperial 
government  founds  its  hopes  on  the  fact  that  Russia  is  rich  in 
human  beings,  that  it  has  an  immense  supply  of  men  whom  it  can 
feed  into  the  mouths  of  the  cannons.  They  say,  *^f  the  Japanese 
will  have  killed  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  suffering  men,  their 
strength  will  also  be  exhausted."  But  this  calculation  is  wrong. 
The  Japanese  have  an  army  of  a  million  men;  they  get  money 
from  the  English  and  the  Americans.  Furthermore  they  instruct 
the  Chinese  in  the  use  of  arms  and  have  already  collected  a  strong 
army  in  China.  This  is  the  truth  about  the  war.  The  government 
is  afraid  of  the  truth.  We  distribute  this  leaflet  among  you ;  we  are 
threatened  by  imprisonment  and  forced  labor  in  so  doing.  Why  ? 
Because  we  speak  the  truth.  Your  superiors  command  you  to 
deliver  to  them  every  piece  of  literature  without  reading  it.  Why 
should  you  not  read  it  ?  Simply  because  you  have  been  forbidden 
to  read  it.  You  see,  then,  they  are  afraid  of  our  words.  For 
these  words  carry  within  them  the  power  of  truth. 

LISTEN  TO  THE  TRUTH  ! 

Many  tens  of  thousands  have  already  been  killed  in  this  War» 
many  tens  of  thousands  wounded,  but  still  many  more  lie  side 
in  the  hospitals.  These  sick  men  are  many  weeks  under  way,  and 
they  arrive  at  the  hospitals  half  dead.  They  never  get  a  diance 
to  change  clothes.  They  have  to  march  in  the  weltering  heat  of 
the  sun,  in  endless  rains,  or  in  snow  storms  and  cold.  The  rulers 
place  upon  your  shoulders  a  kit  weighing  one  pood  and  a  half, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  can  hardly  drag  your  legs  along 
without  it.  You  must  climb  over  mountains,  or  narrow  paths 
and  on  the  verge  of  precipices.  Many  have  lost  their  reason  from 
heat  and  exhaustion.  Whole  wagon-loads  of  insane  have  been 
carrfed  away  from  the  battle  field.  Confusion  reigns  in  the  army. 
Provisions  are  not  distributed  The  soldiers  are  glad  to  get  hard- 
tadk  and  rotten  canned  goods.  No  information  is  secured  about 
the  enemy.  Now  he  is  said  to  be  here,  then  there.  Nobody  knows 
how  strong  the  enemy  is,  or  where  his  main  forces  are.  Suddenly 
the  Japanese  surprise  you  unprepared  with  the  full  power  of  their 
concentrated  troops.  Our  batteries  fire  at  random  because  they 
are  unable  to  determine  where  the  enemy  is;  but  the  Japanese 
artillery  sweeps  our  soldiers  into  their  graves  by  the  thousand. 

*  Manifesto  of  Hussian  Democracy. 
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They  told  you  that  the  Russian  army  retreated  in  full  order 
and  according  to  a  preconceived  plan.  Thty  have  lied  to  you.  It 
was  a  panic-stricken  flight.  The  soldiers  lost  their  arms  and 
carried  neither  wounded  nor  dead  with  them.  Thousands  of 
Russians  are  in  captivity.  Dead  men  and  horses  have  accumulated 
among  Russians  and  Japanese  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bury  them  all.  The  Japanese  tried  to  bum  the  corpses, 
but  even  so  they  did  not  manage  to  dispose  of  them  all.  The 
festering  corpses  have  poisoned  the  rivers,  the  springs  and  the 
wells.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  bad  food,  such 
diseases  as  cholera,  pest,  and  typhoid  fever  are  ravaging  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers.  Myriads  of  flies  are  gathering  poison  from  the 
dead  bodies  and  transferring  it  to  the  living.  Those  who  are  stung 
by  these  flies  swell  up  and  die  amid  horrible  tortures.  The  number 
of  physicians  is  inadequate,  the  supply  of  drugs  is  scant,  and  there 
are  not  enough  beds  to  accommodate  the  sick.  The  diseased  and 
wounded  are  rolling  about  in  their  pains  on  the  wet  soil,  among 
men  infested  with  infectuous  diseases,  and  among  men  whose 
minds  are  wandering  in  fever  paroxysms.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  better  to  be  killed  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  than  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  You  are  doomed  to  die  any  way,  only  your  sufferings 
are  greater  in  the^  hospital.  If  they  discharge  you  from  the 
hospital  under  the  pretense  that  you  have  been  cured,  you  are 
either  a  cripple  or  an  invalid  for  life.  A  campaign  in  the  winter 
is  still  worse  than  in  the  summer.  Even  those  who  are  condemned 
to  forced  labor  in  Siberia  are  transported  only  in  the  summer  or 
spring.  But  you  are  supposed  to  fight  in  the  Siberian  cold.  Be- 
fore you  meet  the  enemy,  you  must  frequently  march  hundreds 
of  versts.  Those  who  have  been  sentenced  can  at  least  march  on 
the  mail-roads,  at  night  they  find  shelter  in  the  barracks,  and  they 
have  supplies  on  which  they  may  feed.  But  the  soldier  cannot 
choose  his  road.  He  must  march  cross  country,  and  over  mount- 
ains, where  there  is  no  path,  nothing  but  mountains  of  snow,  and 
below  them  precipices  and  abysses.  There  are  no  barracks  in 
the  Manchurian  Mountains.  How  would  it  have  been  possible 
to  build  barracks  for  hundreds  of  thousands?  In  summer  time, 
tents  give  shelter  for  the  night.  But  what  good  are  they  in  waiter 
in  Siberian  colds?  Rivers  and  wells  are  frozen  hard,  and  water 
cannot  be  obtained  anywhere.  Blizzards  chill  you  to  the  bone. 
And  whence  will  you  obtain  food  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers?.  So  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  the  soldiers 
bought  or  robbed  from  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria  that  which  they 
could  not  obtain  from  Russia.  But  now  Manchuria  has  been 
devastated  and  its  best  regions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All 
the  bread  has  been  consumed,  the  domestic  animals  extinguished, 
the  fields  trampled.  No  harvest  was  possible  and  hundreds  of 
villages  were  burned.    No  bread,  no  meat,  no  vegetables^— every- 
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thing  must  be  transported  across  thousands  of  versts  from  Russia, 
through  pathless  and  snow-covered  territories.  Icy  mountains 
and  snow-filled  valleys,  terriWe  blizzards  and  cruel  frosts;  no 
shelter,  no  food,  nothing  to  drink;  cold,  hunger  and  disease; 
finally  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  to  save  you  from  your  suffering,^ — 
these  are  the  things  that  wait  for  you  in  war ! 

You  are  led  into  hell.  And  who  leads  you?  The  experienced 
officers  have  all  been  killed.  In  order  to  fill  their  places,  the 
emperor  advanced  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  two  thousand  three 
hundred  ensigns,  who  had  not  yet  completed  their  education,  to 
officers.  These  young  men  without  knowledge,  without  experi- 
ence, with  immature  boyish  brains,  are  to  be  your  commanders. 
The  fate  of  an  army  of  half  a  million  men,  your  lives  and  the 
future  of  your  families,  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  these  green 
youngsters.  Is  not  this  insanity?  An  afmy  of  whis/kered  men 
leave  home,  wives  and  children,  and  march  ten  thousand  verst 
under  the  leadership  of  green  boys  in  order  to  die  in  a  desert  of 
snow !  And  what  is  their  purpose  ?  Is  it  to  defend  the  throne  and 
the  fatherland?  Our  fatherland  is  not  Manchuria,  but  Russia, 
a  Russian  people  on  Russian  soil.  'Manchuria  belongs  neither  to 
the  Russians  nor  to  the  Japanese,  but  to  those  who  live  there,  who 
till  the  Manchurian  soil,  who  have  built  the  Manchurian  cities  and 
villages, — the  Manchurian  people.  Foreign  invaders  are  simply 
taking  possession  of  Manchuria  and.  killing  its  lawful  owners, — 
the  Manchurian  farmers.  Two  robbers  have  entered  a  stranger's 
yard,  and  each  one  of  them  cries,  "This  is  mine."  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  war.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  Manchurian  nation  has 
been  extinguished,  and  now  the  Russian  and  Japanese  nations  are 
decimated.  The  Japanese  working  class  suffer  from  this  war  just 
as  much  as  the  Russian  laborer  and  farmer.  For  them,  the  war 
has  only  death  and  ruin  in  store. 

There  is  no  enmity  between  the  nations.  The  Japanese  Social- 
ist declared  in  the  name  of  the  Japanese  working  class  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  war  and  demanded  its  termination.  We  Rus- 
sian Socialists  demand  the  same.  The  Russian  nation  has  no 
interest  in  fertilizing  Manchurian  soil  with  Russian  corpses,  no 
matter  how  many  Japanese  bodies  may  do  the  same  thing.  The 
welfare  of  the  fatherland  is  the  welfare  of  the  working  class.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  we  must  labor  and  struggle. 

The  imperial  government  is  to  blame  for  this  war.  We  are 
called  upon  to  defend  the  throne  of  the  emperor.  But  our  whole 
misfortune  is  precisely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  emperor  and  his 
bureaucracy  are  the  rulers  of  Russia.  The  Cza-r  has  far  too  much 
power.  He  alone  is  master  of  alt  Russia.  The  other  hundred  and 
forty  millions  are  slaves.  The  Czar  commands,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  march  into  the  teeth  of  death  without  resistance. 
So  long  as  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  so  long  as  the  Czar  can  put 
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a  fresh  army  into  the  place  of  a  defeated  one,  just  so  long  will  he 
not  yield.  The  Czar  has  no  sympathy  for  the  people,  he  does  not 
care  how  many  of  them  die  so  long  as  he  wins.  But  there  is  no 
victory,  nor  is  victory  in  store,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  help 
the  people  any, — it  simply  means  that  more  and  more  people  are 
going  to  be  killed. 

The  war  will  never  end  until  the  people  refuse  to  fight  for  the 
rulers.  And  it  will  come  to  that.  Enough  people  have  been  killed. 
Shall  all  of  them  die?  Do  not  go  to  war  I  Demand  peace !  Sol- 
diers, you  Silt  committing  suicide !  Why  do  you  submit  to  every- 
thing like  stupid  animals  ?  You  have  the  power.  If  you  refuse 
you  can  have  anything  you  want.    Refuse  to  go  to  war ! 

REFUSE  TO  GO  TO  WAR ! 

Of  course,  you  will  be  threatened  with  punishment,  if  you  do 
SO.  But  can  your  punishment  be  any  worse  than  that  which  is  in 
store  for  you  in  war  ?  The  penitentiary,  the  jail,  are  not  half  as  bad 
as  the  Siberian  barracks  and  the  camps  in  the  open,  in  the  wintry 
cold.  The  prison  companies  and  forced  labor  are  less  terrible 
than  a  winter  campaign  across  the  icy  mountains  of  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  than  the  endless  marches  through  bleak  snow-fields, 
without  roads,  without  shelter,  and  with  hunger,  rags,  numerous 
diseases,  and  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy  staring  into  your 
faces.  The  worst  that  can  befall  you  here  is  to  be  shot  to  death. 
But  since  death  is  your  almost  certain  fate,  does  it  matter  to  you 
where  you  die?  Here  or  in  Manchuria,  the  end  is  sure  to  come. 
But  here  this  end  threatens  only  a  few  of  you,  perhaps  every 
tenth  man.  For  if  whole  regiments  revolt  and  refuse  to  go  to 
war,  the  government  will  not  think  of  punishing  them,  but  will 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

SOLDIERS^  YOU  HAVE  THE  POWER  1 

You  have  but  to  will  it,  and  everything  will  go  as  you  want  it. 
Refuse  to  obey,  rise  in  great  numbers,  and  there  is  no  power  that 
will  oppose  you.  The  officers  and  nobles  will  crawl  tremblingly 
into  their  corners.  Many  of  you  know  this,  many  of  you  think 
so,  but  many  of  you  think:  Let  others  make  a  beginning,  and 
then  ril  join  them.  Talk  it  over  among  yourselves!  For  this 
reason  we  give  you  this  leaflet.  All  for  one  and  one  for  all  I 
Volunteers,  advance  I  Do  here  what  you  would  do  in  war !  If 
thousands  of  volunteers  are  willing  to  run  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Japanese  guns  and  grenades,  there  will  surely  be  a  few  volunteers 
ready  in  each  company  to  cry  out  :"Stop  this  murder  of  the  people ! 
We  do  not  want  any  war !    Down  with  autocracy !" 

Reservists !  If  you  have  no  compassion  for  yourselves,  think 
of  your  wives  and  children.  In  what  condition  do  you  leave  them  ? 
Your  home  is  ruined*,  your  relatives  are  turned  into  paupers  by  the 
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war.  Why  do  you  permit  that?  Come  to  your  senses!  Revolt! 
Do  not  go  to  war  1  Refuse  to  serve  in  the  army  1  Sacrifices  must 
be  made^  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices.  But 
consider  how  many  victims  the  Japanese  war  has  already  swal- 
lowed and  how  many  it  will  swallow  in  the  future.  Compared  to 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  victims,  the  number  of  those  daring 
men  who  will  now  suffer  will  be  small,  even  if  they  pay  with  their 
lives  for  their  success  in  arousing  the  mass  of  the  soldiers.  But 
they  will  save  thousands  of  lives  by  their  heroism,  they  will 
preserve  thousands  of  families  from  ruin,  and  they  will  bring 
peace  to  our  country.  You  have  the  choice  between  a  war  in 
which  you  are  finally  killed  by  Japanese  bullets,  or  a  revolution 
and  peace  bought  with  only  a  few  victims.  Choese  between  war 
and  slavery,  or  peace  and  liberty.  Soldiers,  revolt!  Demand 
peace,  demand  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  government  and  the 
election  of  a  people's  parliament  and  government,  if  they  order 
you  to  fall  in  line,  so  they  may  take  you  to  the  railway  station  and 
transport  you  to  the  scene  of  war,  do  not  move  a  limb,  disregard 
the  order,  and  cry  out  "Enough  of  this  robbery!  Down  with 
autocracy!  Hurrah  for  the  people!"  Refuse  to  step  into  the 
railway  cars!  You  can  make  up  your  mind  at  any  station  to 
leave  the  train  and  interrupt  your  journey. 

Soldiers  you  are  not  alone ! 

The  entire  Russian  working  class  stands  by  you  in  the  fight 
for  peace  and  against  autocracy.  Revolt !  Millions  of  laborers  and 
farmers  will  revolt  with  you.  You  know  that  your  brothers,  the 
laborers,  fight  for  political  freedom  without  any  regard  for  their 
safety.  Nothing  stands  in  their  way  but  the  barrels  of  your 
rifles.  If  the  army  unites  with  the  working  class  the  people  can 
have  anything  they  want.  Go  to  the  laborers,  unite  with  them  I 
Soldiers  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  The  imperial  government  is 
playing  with  your  lives.  But  this  government  is  lost.  If  you 
revolt  you  will  secure  liberty.  Revolt!  Down  with  autocracy! 
Hurrah  for  peace  and  liberty !    Hurrah  for  the  working  class ! 

Translated  by  Ernest  Untermann, 
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Some  Matters  of  Tactics. 

Unless  all  signs  fail  we  are  in  a  critical  position  in  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  Socialist  Movement.  Numerous  apparently  isolated 
facts  when  brought  together  show  a  connection,  inter-relation  and  ten- 
dency tha>t  deserve  consideration. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  two  extreme  camps  within  the  So- 
cialist party,  both  combined,  insignificant  in  numbers,  intelligence  or 
activity  —  the  so-called  Opportunists  and  Impossibilists.  Each  lives 
largely  by  using  the  other  as  a  bogey-man  and  both  are  a  general  nui- 
sance from  the  point  of  view  of  Socialist  activity.  Just  now,  however, 
owing  to  some  other  facts,  their  presence  renders  them  capaA>le  of  creat- 
ing trouble  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  actual  importance.  These 
other  facts  are  certain  tendencies  within  the  moribund  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  and  the  trade  union  movement 

The  S.  L.  P.  ceased  to  be  a  p<^tical  panty  about  two  years  ago. 
It  had  gradually  lost  all  possibility  of,  or  desire  for  general  Socialist 
propaganda  or  political  activity.  The  election  last  fall  showed  these 
facts  so  plainly  that  even  ats  own  membership  could  no  longer  deny  thenu 
It  had  become  little  more  than  an  intriguing  personal  clique.  In  its 
central  figure,  Daniel  DeLeon,  it  possesses  a  man  who,  within  just  such 
little  circles,  is  a  master  of  petty  intrigue.  His  situation  is  desperate. 
This  is  not  because  the  S.  L.  P.  is  no  longer  capable  of  effective  Socialist 
propaganda  or  even  (that  its  vote*  grows  ^steadily  less.  All  of  these  things 
could  have  been  borne  in  patience  by  the  gang  of  little  business  men  who 
compose  the  inner  circle.  But  the  dues-paying  membership  is  disappear- 
ing. Something  must  be  done,  and  DeLeon  set  about  doing  it  in  his 
characteristic  manner. 

He  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  Socialist  Party  for  which  he  had  hither* 
to  had  nothing  but  foul  abuse  and  falsification.  Now,  however,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  possibility  of  fomenting  discord  until  he  shonld 
create  sufficient  troubled  waters  to  make  his  fishing  productive  of  re- 
sults. Immediately  after  election  he  sent  out  a  feeler  in  the  shape  of 
an  editorial  suggesting  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  few  voters  in 
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the  Sotialist  Party  who  were  not  wholly  fools  and  scour 
sion  he  had  never  previously  made.  For  those  who 
DeLeon  for  years  the  succeeding  steps  could  have  beci 
the  beginning.  Soon  there  speared  some  inspired  le; 
that  even  a  Unity  Conference  might  be  possible. 

Tlien  came  his  "Are  we  at  Bulgaria"  department,  e 
those  who  have  read  his  "Pages  of  Roman  History"  am 
about  methods  of  testing  his  membership  Iwfore  crackii 
once  recognized  as  familiar.  This  discussion  was  suppo 
question  as  tn  whether  conditions  here  were  similar  ti 
garia,  where  a  unity  of  Socialist  forces  was  baiag  diaci 
being  an  absolutely  unknown  ground  to  the  S.  L.  P.  m 
safely  be  used  to  point  out  any  sort  of  an  illustration  o; 
elusion.  Hence  his  selection  of  this  country  rather  than 
where  a  similar  unification  was  going  on,  but  where  the 
easily  obtainable.  Then  came  rumors  from  all  over  the  < 
tain  groups  of  "impossibilists"  within  the  Socialist  Fart] 
ing  affiliation  with  the  S.  L.  P. 

The  next  step  in  the  story  was  the  appearance  of  the  ' 
Industrial  Unionises. 

The  importance  of  this  phase  of  events  in  the  genen 
outlines  we  are  tracing  is  such  as  to  justify  a  some' 
cussion  than  of  some  of  the  other  points.  Here  is  a  n 
directly  from  the  conditions  of  industrial  developmenL  J 
■  and  without  unions  now  federated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
disgusted  with  the  actions  of  the  central  organization  and 
with  capitalist  politicians  and  Civic  Federation  trickstei 
no  longer  endure  it.  These  men  have  called  for  a  cor 
fellow  workers  to  discuss  this  situation.  Believing  this 
ment  in  advance  two  or  three  Socialists  have  taken  p 
suit  at  ion. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  about  this  to  give  encou 
advocates  of  the  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance, 
ment  is  in  every  essential  way  differentiated  from  thj 
ganization.  The  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  originated  at  an  S.  1 
as  a  scheme  of  DeLeon  to  secure  revenge  on  the  Kr 
where  his  attempted  "deal"  with  Sovei'eign  for  the  e 
Knights  of  Labor  Journal  had  fallen  throtigh.  The  I 
Industrial  Unionists  was  a  call  for  consultation  and  o 
out  to  the  working  class  of  America.  If  there  are  ai 
that  call  who  are  ambitious  to  play  DeLeon  to  a  new 
then  the  sooner  their  presence  is  known  the  better,  thi 
be  made  on  clear  cut  lines.  The  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  h^ 
members, — one  to  pay  dues,  the  other  to  hold  offices,—! 
designed  to  create  an  inner  circle  subject  to  the  dominal 
P.  bosses.  The  proposed  new  organization  calls  for  i 
tion  between  the  unions  and  all  political  parties,— a  j 
with   that  of  the   European   Socialists   and   Trade  Uni 
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Right  here  let  us  puncture  a  falsehood  started  by  DeLeon  and  Sanial, 
and  carefully  kept  alive  by  them  and  their  followers  and  repeated  by 
Comrade  Bohn  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This  is  the  statement  that  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Unions  have  continuously  fought  the  Hirsch- 
Dunker  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  has  fought 
the  American  pure  and  simple  organization.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  For  nearly  ten  years  we  have  been  fairly  close  readers 
of  Vorwaerts  and  the  Neue  Zeit,  In  none  of  these  do  we  find  anything 
comparable  to  the  weekly  screeds  appearing  in  the  organ  of  the  S.  L.  P. 
On  the  contrary  the  two  unions  have  worked  in  close  co-operation  from 
the  very  beginning  and  today  it  is  the  boast  of  the  Socialists  that  the 
Christian  and  Hirsch-Dunker  unions  look  to  the  Social  Democratic  mem- 
bers in  the  Reichstag  to  advance  their  measures.  Furthermore,  it  is  now 
being  generally  recognized  by  the  German  Social  Democracy  that  direct 
affiliation  between  a  political  party  and  the  unions  is  a  mistake. 

♦  It  will  be  noted  that  this  illustration  cuts  both  way;5.  Some  So- 
cialist Party  members  would  have  that  organization  act  as  a  sort  of 
shepherd  dog  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders,  driving  the  rebellious  members 
back  into  the  fold  of  the  fakirs.  The  S.  L.  P.  and  Impossibilists,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  waste  all  energy  in  fierce  attack  on  members,  or- 
ganization and  fakirs  alike.  The  new  movement  for  Industrial  Union- 
ism follows  the  plan  agreeing  with  the  ripest  experience  of  Germany,  and 
while  offering  every  encouragement  to  those  who  have  reached  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  intelligent  class-consciousness  to  desire  an  organization 
in  accord  with  modern  industrial  development,  it  also  is  willing  to  ex- 
tend aid  and  sympathy  to  those  who,  with  a  less  perfect  form  of  or- 
ganization and  more  indistinct  recognition  of  class  interests,  and  who 
even  though  they  may  still  have  false  leaders,  are  at  least  engaged  in 
conflict  with  the  master  class.  We  must  guide  against  any  such  marriage 
to  pure  and  simpledom  as  will  lead  us  to  confuse  indistinct  and  ignorant 
class  revolt  with  Socialism.  Otherwise  we  shall  find  our  Socialist  Party 
simply  a  "labor"  party  ready  to  follow  whoever  may  use  the  shibboleths 
of  labor.  A  striking  instance  of  this  has  been  furnished  by-  the  recent 
experience  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  significant  that  Boston,  where,  if 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  there  is  need  of  education  along  these 
lines,  is  the  one  city  itihat  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
mentor  of  those  who  happen  to  know  enough  of  Socialist  philsophy  and 
the  Class  Struggle  to  put  it. in  practice.  It  is  quite  generally  noticeable 
in  this  connection  that  those  who  have  been  most  free  in  their  attacks 
on  the  two  or  three  individuals  who  took  part  in  this  conference  without 
being  manual  wage-workers  have  not  themselves  published  any  fac  simile 
of  their  trade  union  cards.  The  Socialists  who  took  part  in  thajt  con- 
ference did  not  claim  to  take  the  Socialist  Party  with  them  or  to  speak 
for  it,  and  its  endorsement  is  neither  asked  nor  desired.  While  criticism 
of  the  proposed  organization  is  perfectly  proper  and  desirable,  the  sort 
of  personal  insinuations  that  have  been  hitherto  mixed  with  that  criti- 
cism savors  strongly  of  arrogant  impertinence,  to  use  no  stronger  phrase. 
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This  whole  matter,  however,  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
relation  to  the  general  tendencies  we  have  been  discussing.  DeLeoa 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  and  began  to  set  the  wheels  of  his  ma- 
chine in  motion.  If  he  could  in  some  way  hitch  himself  on  to  this  new 
organization  he  would  be  able,  to  infuse  the  semblance  of  life  into  th« 
political  and  economic  corpses  of  the  S.  L.  P.  and  the  S.  T.  and  L.  A. 
Unfortunately  he  received  assistance  in  this  from  the  attitude  of  some 
of  those  prominent  previously  in  the  A.  L.  U.  who  did  not  know  the 
inside  history  of  the  DeLeonistic  organization. 

A  "discussion"  was  started  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  People  as  to 
the  advisability  of  attending  the  proposed  conference.  Throughout  Hits 
entire  discussion  the  dominating  note  is  the  hope  of  capturing  the  new 
organization  or  at  least  of  reviving  the  corpses  referred  to  above.  In 
this  effort  they  have  been  very  ably  aided  by  Gompers  and  the  whole 
Civic  Federation  bunch  of  labor  unions  and  also  by  those  Socialists  to 
whom  the  A.  F.  of  U  is  a  sacred  idol  Both  %>i  these  factors  unite  with 
DeLeon  in  declaring  the  new  movement  to  be  an  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  Certainly  those  Socialists  ought  to  be  proud  of  the 
company  ihey  are  in. 

Next  came  DeLeon's  'Volcanic  rtmiblings,"  consisting  of  a  series  of 
articles  designed  to  show  the  existence  of  inharmonious  elements  in  the 
Socialist  Party.  Here  again  there  was  a  strange  combination  working  for 
the  same  end.  We  have  Comrade  Will  attempting  to  read  everybody 
out  of  the  party  who  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  unsavory  mixture  of 
populism,  mysticism  and  capitalist  economics  published  by  him  in  Social 
Ethics,  In  this  notable  effort  he  is  backed  up, — if  we  are  to  believe  that 
what  we  see  in  some  of  the  Socialist  papers  represents  the  real  opinions 
of  their  writers — ^by  some  who  are  supposed  to  know  international  so- 
cialism. Such  a  condition  as  this  affords  a  fertile  field  for  men  of  the 
character  of  J.  Wilson,  (alias  Carlos)  Becker  whose  slippery  record 
is  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  Socialist  Labor  Party  history. 
Comrade  Will  may  well  be  thankful  for  the  sort  of  enemies  he  has  been 
able  tor  make,  if  Becker  is  a  sample,  for  he  is  certainly  worth  much 
more  as  an  enemy  (than  as  a  friend. 

Taking  all  these  things  together  the  scheme  becomes  plain.  A  bunch 
of  Impossibilists  in  the  Socialist  Party  with  enough  muddle-headed 
Opportunists  to  use  as  bogey-men  to  scare  those  who  are  really  revolu- 
tionary: a  small,  compact  body  of  S.  L.  P.  intriguers  industriously  at 
work  throughout  the  country,  and  some  trade  unionist  socialists  attempt- 
ing to  bulldose  all  those  who  dare  to  attempt  to  further  the  cause  of 
Socialism  and  unionism  and  unions  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  fakirs 
or  even  (most  horrible  of  all)  a  few  Socialist  votes,  and  you  have  a 
field  capable  of  producing  some  very  fruitful,  if  unsavory  results. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  our  mind  that  DeLeon  b  now 
scheming  to  bring  about  a  proposal  for  a  sham  unity  gathering,  at  which, 
by  making  a  plausible  appeal  on  the  ground  of  revolutionary  tactics, 
coupled  with  abuse  of  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  arousing  prei- 
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udice  against  the  bogey-men  of  the  Social  Ethics  type,  all  of  which 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  do,  would  give  him  a  considerable  accession  of 
new  dupes  and  dues-payers  such  as  he  is  now  sorely  in  need  of. 

We  regret  very  much  having  to  stir  up  this  ill-smelling  mess  and 
place  it  before  our  readers,  but  we  believe  that  the  occasion  warrants 
it.  The  whole  situation  can  -be  easily  met  if  met  frankly,  openly  by 
Socialists.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  iell  the  truth  when  we  see  that  So- 
cialism is  being  diluted  with  capitalism  to  make  it  more  pleasant  fx>  the 
taste.  Let  us  not  permit  our  friendship  for  the  unions  to  lead  us  into 
any  over-looking  of  the  very  things  that  are  wrecking  those  unions. 
Let  us  not  for  a  moment  relax  our  efforts  at  "boring  from  within." 
Let  4hose  Socialists  who  believe  that  they  can  do  the  best  work  while 
retaining  membership  within  the  unions  now  affiliated  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  continue  in  their  efforts,  to  make  those  organizations  effective  fighters 
for  working-class  interests.  Let  us  lend  every  aid  in  our  power  to  work- 
ingmen  and  women  wherever  ihey  are  battling  against  their  masters. 
But  let  us  also  recognize  that  because  some  men  choose  to  organize  along 
the  lines  of  the  class  struggle  and  in  accord  with  economic  evolution, 
it  is  no  reason  that  they  should  be  refused  all  sympathy  and  assistance 
by  socialists. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  DeLeon's  little  scheme  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
danger  unless  he  receives  assistance  from  within  the  Socialist  Party. 
If  there  are  any  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  who  believe  that  there 
is  stil)  life  and  capacity  for  good  in  the  S.  L.  P.,  and  who  wish  to  at- 
tempt the  task  of  galvanizing  it  into  life  and  then  worshipping  at  the 
feet  of  its  boss,  then  they  should  get  into  the  S.  L.  P.  as  quick  as  they 
can.  Any  speakers  whose  actions  show  them  to  be  emissaries  of  DeLeon 
within  the  Socialist  Party  should  be  quickly,  quietly  and  certainly  as* 
sisted  to  get  out  of  that  organization.  We  have  but  to  uncover  the 
present  o^era  houffe  conspiracy  to  crush  it. 

So  far  as  the  convention  of  Industrial  Unionists  for  next  June  is 
concerned,— the  S.  L.  P.  men  have  exactly  as  many  rights  there  as  any 
other  persons.  What  takes  place  there  is  something  ithat  can  affect  only 
mdirectly  either  the  S.  P.  or  the  S.  L.  P.  We  believe  that  gathering 
will  be  one  of  the  most  momentous  for  the  working-class  movement  ever 
held  in  this  country.  We  hope  that  its  membership  may  be  as  large 
as  possible.  We  urge  that  its  plans  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
searching  criticism.  Only  in  this  way  will  such  defects  as  they  include 
be  discovered  in  time  to  remedy  them.  But  we  do  ask  that  in  making 
such  criticism,  the  merits  of  the  plan  be  considered  and  not  the  per- 
sonalities of  a  few  of  the  individuals  whose  names  happen  to  be  signed 
to  the  original  call.  It  might  also  be  well  for  critics  not  to  assume 
that  they  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  that  diey  possess 
all  the  knowledge  in  existence  on  the  trade-union  question.  Sometimes 
this  makes  the  critics  somewhat  ridicuk>us,  as  for  example  where  one 
comrade  gravely  informed  his  readers  that  "Comrade  Debs  and  Mother 
Jones  are  good  agitators,  and  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  that 
work/'— while  the  very  wise  critic  does  the  thinking  for  them  we  sup- 
pose. 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  two  important  events  have  in- 
terested the  labor  world.  The  first  was  the  threatened  test  of  strength 
between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engfineers  and  the  Brotherh^>d 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rail- 
way. For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  considerable  ill  feeling 
manifested  toward  the  engineers  by  railway^  employes  in  other  branches 
owing  to  the  policy  of  exclusiveness  that  has  been  followed  by  the  former. 
Their  motto  has  been:  "No  entangling  alliances/'  that  is,  no  sympathy 
strikes  or  practical  aid  to  be  extended  to  other  railway  men,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  engineers  stood  idly  by  while  some  cor- 
poration beat  the  organized  employes  of  some  other  branch  of  railroad- 
ing into  a  pulp,  and  even  assisted  the  masters  by  hauling  trains  carrying 
scab  crews.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  great  bulk  of  trade  union- 
ists of  the  country  hav^  had  little  respect  for  the  B.  of  L.  R  and  its 
snobbish  (.often  miscalled  "aristocratic")  tactics,  and  their  sympathies 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  firemen  in  the  controversy  on  the  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.  road.  The  principal  grievance  of  the  firemen  was  that  they 
desired  recognition  for  the  engineers  who  are  in  their  union — who  were 
promoted  as  firemen  from  time  to  time,  but  did  not  withdaw  from  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  because  of  the  insurance  and  other  beneficial  features  in 
which  they  were  interested — ^and  they  claim  their  men  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  both  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  railway  magnates.  Through- 
cut  the  controversy  -the  railway  officials  took  the  side  of  the  engineers, 
although  pretending  to  be  neutral,  and  when  it  became  manifest  that  a 
strike  would  be  ordered  hundreds  of  engineers  and  firemen  were  sta- 
tioned all  along  the  line,  many  of  whom  were  said  to  carry  union  cards, 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  B.  of  L  F.  men.  The  result  "was  that  tiie 
latter  concluded  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  and  remained 
at  work.  This  incident,  however,  served  to  destroy  another  idol.  Presi- 
dent Mellen,  of  the  above-named  railway,  has  for  several  years  been 
heralded  near  and  far  as  a  great  "workingman's  friend,"  but  the 
fact  that  his  corporation,  according  to  Boston  papers,  spent  $250,000  in 
organizing  an  army  of  scabs  merely  to  destroy  the  firemen  has  exposed 
the  true  character  of  that  gentleman  and  fits  him  for  a  position  of  honor 
in  the  Civic  Federation.  Furthermore  the  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  firemen  and  engineers  has  been  greatly  intensified,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  not  only  denounce  Mellen  for  refusing  recogni- 
tion to  their  members,  but  they  threaten  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
engineers.  The  firemen  claim  that  if  the  policy  inaugurated  on  the 
Eastern  road  is  generally  enforced  they  will  lose  their  autonomy  as  an 
organization  and  be  comoelled  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  engineers 
all  over  the  country.  While  the  engineers  seem  to  have  won  an  ad- 
vantage in  this  jurisdiction  problem  and  have  the  support  of  the  railway 
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magnates,  the  sympathy  of  the  other  railway  organizations  is  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  firemen,  and  if  an  open  rupture  does  come,  as  some  of 
the  men  insist  will  be  the  case  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  outcome. 

Another  event  that  caused  no  end  of  discussion  in  labor  circles  was 
the  brief  strike  on  the  elevated  and  subway  roads  in  New  Yoric  Here, 
too,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  played  a  part  It  is  the 
first  time  in  some  years  that  the  B.  of  L.  £.  was  mixed  up  in  a  "walkout, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  was  so  extraordinary  that  Chief  Stone 
became  dizzy  from  the  effects  and  abandoned  the  motormen  by  ordering 
them  back  to  work  and  withdrawing  their  charter,  which  action  was 
endorsed  by  all  the  capitalists  in  the  country  and  destroyed  the  ^move- 
ment.  Stone  and  other  labor  and  corporation  officials  claimed  that  the 
men  violated  agreements,  and  it  was  even  charged  that  the  strike  leaders 
were  hired  to  cause  trouble.  On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  unionists 
assert  with  strong  emphasis  that  the  corporation  constantly  ignored  its 
contracts  with  thtf  employes  and  victimized  many  of  the  men,  c^specially 
those  active  in  union  affairs,  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  and  that  the 
workers  were  deliberately  betrayed  by  their  national  officers.  No  matter 
which  of  the  contending  parties  is  right — whether  the  New  York  cor- 
poration bribed  local  union  officials  to  precipitate  the  trouble  in  order 
that  the  organizations  might  be  crushed,  or  seduced  the  national  officers 
mto  throwing  a  wet  blanket  over  the  movement— ithe  net  result  is  that 
another  little  tin  god  has  fallen  from  his  pedestal,  and  he  is  none  other 
than  Mr.  August  Belmont,  president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  and 
grand  high  chief  of  all  "workingmen's  friends."  Belmont  is  generally 
known  as  the  American  agent  of  the  Rothschilds  and  an  important  cog 
in  the  Stanadrd  Oil  "system."  He  gained  considerable  notoriety  last 
year  in  purchasing  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  for  Judge 
Parker,  which  wonderful  exploit,  it  seems,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  step 
into  the  late  Senator  fianna's  shoes.  While  it  is  true  that  the  immacu- 
late Carnegie  was  the  first  choice  of  the  beloved  brethren  for  president 
of  the  N.  C.  R,  when  the  hero  of  Homestead  waved  aside  the  prof  erred 
crown  it  logically  went  to  the  next  best  saint.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  battle  at  Homestead  occurred  Carnegie  had  just  gone  to 
Scotland,  and  he  was  speechless  with  surprise  when  he  learned  that  his 
loyal  subjects  had  rebelled  and  Pinkertons  had  nobly  gone  to  his  rescue. 
And  so  Belmont  was  also  unexpectedly  absent  in  Florida  when  his  pros- 
perous workingmen,  to  the  ntmiber  of  over  5,000,  broke  a  "sacred  agree- 
ment" and  rushed  out  on  strike,  probably  because  conditions  had  become 
too  unbearable.  Judge  of  his  surprise,  too,  when  he  learned  that  Strike? 
breaker  Farley  had  an  army  of  scabs  and  thugs  stationed  in  and  about 
New  York  to  jump  in  and  take  jobs  the  moment  they  were  vacated  by 
the  unionists.  Whereupon  Mr.  Belmont  was  so  pleased  that  everything 
moved  so  smoothly  that  he  telegraphed  four  weeks'  extra  pay  to  his  loyal 
subjects  who  played  the  traitor  to  their  class  and  remained  at  work, 
and  made  a  personal  present  of  $25,000  to  his  man  Farley  as  a  reward  for 
his  timely  assistance.  The  New  York  papers  declare  that  Farley  has 
become  a  millionaire  because  of  his  thrift  and  enterprise  as  a  professional 
scab-leader  and  strike-breaker.  Having  achieved  such  wonderful  success, 
this  grreat  patriot  is  also  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Civic  Federation,  where 
he  may  crack  jokes  with  labor  leaders,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  mil- 
lionaires and  receive  the  blessings  of  the  saintly  old  sky-pilots.  Of 
course,  Farley's  master,*  Belmont,  declared  that  the  union  agitators  arc 
a  bad  lot,  who,  to  gain  a  point,  would  not  only  injure  the  corporation, 
but  inconvenience  the  dear  public  and  paralyze  business.  A  man  who 
was  sleek  enough  to  manipulate  that  subway  scheme,  wherein  the  munic- 
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ipality  bonds  itself  to  his  gang,  builds  a  tunnel  and  turns  it  over  to  him, 
paying  him  interest  and  profits  and  only  owns  the  name,  is  surely  entitled 
to  lecture  the  laborers  who  do  his  work  for  a  miserable  pittance  and 
who  ought  to  be  mighty  glad  that  they  are  alive.  Just  as  it  was  almost 
sacreligiou's  to  question  any  of  the  acts  of  Hanna  in  the  past  few  yeara» 
I  suppose  it  will  be  regarded  as  high  treason  to  object  to  anything  that 
Belmont  may  say  or  do. 

The  contingent  of  "workingmen's  friends"  in  the  political  world  arc 
no  less  active  than  their  class  in  industrial  affairs.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  this  column  that  for  the  forty-' leventh  time  the  eigtif- 
hour  and  anti-injunction  bills  in  Congress  have  been  put  to  sleep — even 
the  abortion  known  as  the  Jenkins-*Garfield  injunction  regular  went  into 
a  pigeon-hole.  To  show  that  he  meant  no  harm  in  endorsing  the  latter 
makeshift,  President  Roosevelt  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Parry  people,  who  fought  those  bills  in  Gjngrcss,  that  he  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  the  little  fac- 
tional struggles  that  the  capitalistic  politicians  have  .among  themselves 
it  happens  occassionally  thaft  some  of  them  fare  badly  for  the  time  being. 
Thus  in  the  election  last  fall  the  row  in  the  Republican  family  of  Wiscoti- 
sin  resulted  in  the  signal  triumph  of  Gov.  LaFollette,  who  was  not  only 
re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  but  landed  sufficient  of  his  friends  in  the 
Leagislaiture  to  ensure  his  promotion  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
due  time  Senator  Quarles  was  compelled  to  walk  the  plank,  whereupon 
Republican  trade  unionists  in  that  state  prepared  to  swing  their  hats  and 
cheer  while  the  Parry  fat  man  looked  sad.  The  laborites  were  par- 
donably pleased  because  Mr.  Quarles'  law  lirm.is  regarded  as  the  semi- 
official head  of  the  open  shop  movement  in  Wisconsin.  But  just  as  La 
Follette  stepped  into  Quarles*  shoes  who  should  rush  to  the  center  of  the 
stage  brandishing  a  state  paper  but  "Terrible  Teddy  !**  Throwing  his 
arms  about  Quarles  and  glaring  at  the  labor  mob  he  announced  in  tones 
of  thunder  that  the  repudiated  Wisconsin  statesman  had  been  appointed 
to  a  life  position  as  a  United  States  judge.  Thereupon  the  fat  men 
fell  upon  each  others'  necks  and  wept  tears  of  joy  down  each  others' 
backbones  and  the  laborites  in  turn  became  a  sad  lot  of  foiled  villians. 
It  is  now  announced  that  Judge  Quarles  will  take  a  trip  to  Europe  to 
enjoy  a  much-needed  rest  after  his  valiant  service  in  safeguarding  labor's 
interests  in  Congress  and  before  taking  his  place  upon  the  bench  to  pass 
upon  such  labor  laws  as  are  brought  before  him.  Meanwhile  President 
Roosevelt,  "the  father  of  the  open  shop,"  as  the  Parryites  fondly  refer 
to  him,  is  being  deluged  with  congratulatory  epistles  upon  the  wisdom 
of  his  appointment.  Now  if  Roosevelt  would  only  appoint  Parry  as 
Secretary  of  State  we  would  all  be  happy. 

It  will  l^  a  spectacle  for  the  gods  when  John  B.  Lennon,  treasurer  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  comes  into  the  Pittsburg  convention  this  year  accom- 
panied by  two  "red  button"  colleagues,  and  possibly  a  third  one.  John  B. 
is  one  of  Gompers*  most  astute  floor  leaders,  and  is  looked  up  to  with 
awe  and  admiration  by  many  of  the  conservative  element  because  he  is 
ultra  in  that  respect.  How  Lennon  has  sawed  the  air  in  past  gatherings 
and  demolished  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  class-conscious  politi- 
cal action!  At  the  same  time  he  wanted  it  understood  that  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  socialist,  too,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  jar  the  trade  union 
movement  by  playing  with  this  political  dynamite  in  labor  conventions. 
Sure!  If  it  should  explode  and  awaken  everybody  the  pure  and  simple 
life  would  become  too  strenuous.  Why  charge  the  quiet  and  sleepy  at- 
mosphere of  old  Bloomington,  Illinois,  with  an  electric  shock  that  might 
knock  the  pleasant  little  tailor  off  his  bench?  But  the  irreverent  knights 
of  the  goose  recently  gathered  in  that  very  place  and  started  to  paint 
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the  town  red,  and  they  got  in  a  few  daubs  as  a  starter.  In  fact,  Bro. 
Lennon  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  scalp.  I  am  informed  that  he 
declared  in  a  speech  before  the  tailers'  convention  that  he  did  not 
support  resolutions  declaring  for  socialism  in  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions 
because  they  were  not  radical  enough !  While  Socialists  are  not  made  by 
the  passage  of  high-sounding  resolutions,. still  it  is  necessary  to  present 
resolutions  in  order  to  secure  a  discussion,  and  sometimes  they  also 
serve .  to  measure  the  growth  of  socialistic  sentiment.  In  the  last  year 
or  two  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  socialism  made  marked  progress 
in  the  trade  union  movement  despite  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  officials 
to  discourage  and  ridicule  the  "red  button'*  propaganda,  and  there  is 
seldom  a  convention'  held  in  which  (there  is  not  a  good  sprinkling  of 
Socialists.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  without  any  great 
necessity  to  force  the  issue,  other  officials  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  revolution  of  thought  is  taking  place  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  working-men,  and  if  the  former  persist 
in  sitting  upon  the  safety  valve  and  are  blown  up  in  the  air  by  their 
own  members  they  have  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  example  set  by  the  tailors  will  be  followed  by  the  machin- 
ists and  several  oth^r  unions  in  their  next  conventions,  when  demands 
will  be  made  by  the  radical  political  element  for  something  like  pro- 
portional representaition,  which  many  of  the  organizations  preach  but 
don't  practice.  To  see  "Jitn"  O'Connell  and  his  delegation  in  an  A.  F. 
of  L.  convention  one  would  never  suspicion  that  there  is  a  Socialist  in 
the  international  association,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  active  workers 
in  scores  of  cities  and  towns  for  which  they  receive  no  more  credit  or 
consideration  than  a  rabbit.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Carpenters'  Brother- 
hood, among  the  miners  and  many  other  organizations.  W^iether  the 
officers  know  it  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  400,000  votes  counted  for  the  Socialist  Party  last  fall  came  from 
trade  union  ranks,  especially  in  industrial  centres,  and  that  number  is 
going  to  increase  steadily  and  surely,  no  matter  what  die  wishes  of  the' 
capitalistic  opposition  or  our  conservative  friends  in  labor's  ranks  may 
be  in  the  premises.  As  a  rule,  workingmen  who  become  Socialists  re- 
main Socialists — ^they  cannot  well  forget  what  they  have  learned.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  ithose  who  have  recanted  are  now  living 
to  see  that  the  world  is  regarding  the  Socialist  philosophy  as  the  most 
virile  and  far-reaching  of  our  time,  and  daily  growing  in  popularity  and 
influ^ce.  And  the  rapid  transformation  that  is  taking  place  in  in- 
dustry, ithe  concentration  of  capital,  and  the  many  new  issues  that  are 
being  forced  <to  the  front  by  encroaching  employers  will  stimulate 
thought  and  action  in  the  laboring  mass,  and  as  intelligence  increases 
among  the  workers  they  will  not  be  satisfied  to  depend  upon  ithe  old 
methods  of  pitting  their  powers  of  endurance  against  the  enemy  that 
possesses  the  economic  and  political  powers.  Not  (that  the  strike  and 
boycott  will  be  discarded:  those  weapons  will  be  augmented  and 
strengthened  by  the  scientific  machinery  of  the  law  in  labor's  control, 
and  thus  the  workers  will  dominate,  as  ithey  have  the  right,  or  should 
have. 


SOCIALISM 


There  seems  to  be  a  momentary  lull 
to  believe  the  reports  appearing  in  th 
the  veil  is  lifted  enough  for  us  to  see  i 
a  scene  of  conflict  is  revealed  extending 
are  breaking  out  everywhere.  Poland 
revolt.  Disaffection  is  reported  in  the 
red  terror  carries  on  its  deadly  work  o 
murderers  who  compose  the  autocracy, 
being  found  within  the  Czar's  househol 
have  become  so  affected  with  revolutioi 
found  necessary  to  accompany  each  pol 
condition  cannot  long  be  ;mainlained. 

The  socialists  of  the  world  are  ofTe 
temational  solidarity.  From  every  com 
ing  in  to  assist  the  Russian  comrades, 
the  United  Slates,  has  already  sent  oi 
sending  more  weekly.  Many  more  sun 
those  who  have  left  friends  behind  in 
responding  much  more  liberally,  becaus 
the  need.  Indeed  the  sums  that  have  \ 
are  still  so  small  as  to  be  disgraceful, 

In  January,  1905,  representatives  of  t! 

joint    conference;     The    Russian    Socia 

General  Jewish  Labor  Federation  of  Lil 

Lettish  Social- Democratic  l.abor-Party ; 

the  Ukraine.     Invitations  had  also  been  t 

of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  Polish  Soci 

Armenian    Social- Democratic    Labor- Or 

did  not  send  any  representatives,  althot 

dared  their  intention  to  take  part  in  the 

The   conference   lasted   two  days.     A 

_^    wTi-^^iiation  questions  was  discussed,  and  a  i 

J'.T,«>'7^ary  International  Socialist  Review) 

■^^.j^*'     mediate  political  demands.     Furlhermore 

**'*^*-**^  festo  to  the  proletariat  of  entire  Russia 

'  *' t.^'^,,<  ^»-   The   following   resolution   relative^to 

"^^^iw  ^'f'and  democratic  parties  was  adopted:     "1 

*  .^^  ''^i   tionary  movement  of  the  middle  class  vi 

'^^iv  '*i^i^'  with  more  or  less  definite  Democratic  pi 

^    ^■»"'  ,-n   rise   in  these   tendencies   and   oi^anizatic 

'■^***^.  forces   opposed  to  autocracy — without  n 

>*  ■y-  '■       SO  long  as  they  are  united  on  the  main  ] 
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ism,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  aim  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 

*'And  whereas,  This  desire  for  united  action  of  all  forces  induces  some 
middle-class  organizations  to  request  the  co-operation  of  proletarian  or- 
ganizations ; 

"And  whereas,  The  Social  Democracy,  having  for  its  principal  aim 
the  abolition  of  the  class-character  of  present  society  by  means  of  the 
conquest  of  the  political  power  on  the  part  of  the  working  class,  regards 
it  as  its  main  duty  to  promote  the  development  of  class-consciousness 
among  the  working  people  and  their  tmiiication  in  a  separate  Social-Dem. 
ocratic  Party;* 

"And  whereas,  This  duty  can  be  fulfilled  only  when  the  Social- Democ- 
racy takes  part  in  the  entire  political  activity  of  the  country  as  an  in- 
dependent party,  opposed  to  all  capitalist  parties  and  standing  in  each 
individual  case  on  its  own  program  and  revolutionary  tactics; 

"Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  impracticable  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
with  capitalist  parties  aiming  to  exploit  the  forces  of  the  proletariat  in 
the  interest  of  the  transformation  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  capitalism, 
because  such  an  exploitation  would  signify  the  dissolution  of  the  Socialist 
Movement,  its  side-tracking  into  a  Democratic  Movement,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  .the  proletariat  from  an  independent  political  power  into  a 
tool  of  the  Democratic  bourgeoisie  in  its  class  struggle  against  autocracy. 

"However,  the  Social-Democracy  does  not  decline,  in  the  interest  of 
the  proletarian  struggle  for  emancipation,  to  co-operate  with  bourgeois 
parties  at  certain  moments  of  this  struggle,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
never  cease  to  point  out  the  class-character  of  the  bourgeois  parties,  we 
shall  never  sacrifice  our  program,  or  revolutionary  tactics,  and  our  in- 
dependent organization.  And  we  shall  co-operate  only  on  condition  that 
the  Jx>urgeois  parties  will  demand  simultaneously  with  us  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convention  based  on  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage 
with  secret  ballots." 

Furthermore,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  the 
"Bloc"  of  the  revolutionary  and  opposition  parties  and  organization  of 
Russia : 

"Whereas,  A  really  Democratic  transformation  of  Russia  is  possible 
only  by  substituting  a  Democratic  Republic  in  place  of  autocracy,  this 
Republic  to  be  based  on  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage  with  secret 
ballots,  and  whereas  such  a  transformation  requires  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  based  on  this  same  suffrage; 

*'And  whereas,  The  program  of  the  Liberal-Democratic  'Bloc*  de- 
mands an  indefinite  'Democratic  Regime'  in  place  of  a  Democratic  Re- 
public, and  has  not  yet  definitely  decided  to  favor  the  demand  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage 
with  secret  ballots ; 

"Resolved,  That  the  concentration  of  all  revolutionary  forces  of 
Russia  under  the  leadership  of  this  'Bloc'  would  seriously  threaten  the 
cause  of  those  who  demand  a  consistent  Democratic  transformation  of 
Russia,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  Socialist 
program  and  tactics  to  have  any  Socialist  organization  join  this  'Bloc.'" 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  Father  Gapone 
toward  Socialism.  The  following  statement  sent  by  him  to  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau  is  self-explanatory : 

"In  order  «to  clear  up  all  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  workingmen  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Czar 
at  St.  Petersburg,  I  will  state,  that  a  revolution  alone  will  guarantee  the 
defense  of  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  working  people  and  will  create  a 
basis  upon  which  sure  triumph  of  International  Socialism  will  be  achieved. 
But  I  have  the  strong  conviction,  based  upon  my  researches  for  liberty  and 
truth,  that  unity  of  action  alone  can  insure  this. 
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"Please  inform  the  Socialist  Press  and  the  Socialist  delegates,  who 
are  advocating  a  union  of  the  two  socialist  parties  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  project  of  action  for  the  organization  of  the  Workingmen's 
Revolution  in  Russia,  that  I  consider  it  premature  to  affiliate  with  either 
of  the  two  parties  until  such  common  action  is  consummated. 

"I  send  you  my  fraternal  greeting  and  cry,  'Long  live  International 
Socialism/  " 

George  Gafone. 


MEXICO. 

A  letter  received  from  a  comrade  formerly  living  in  the  United  Sta^tes, 
and  for  whose  accuracy  we  can  vouch,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  fol* 
lowing  events.  For  obvious  reasons  the  correspondent  does  not  wish 
his  name  mentioned: 

On  February  19th  of  this  year  the  first  and  last  issue  of  a  Socialist 
paper  called  ^'Aurora  Social"  was  published  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  The 
editor  was  Rogue  Estrada  a  student  in  the  law  school  at  that  place. 
He  was  at  once  arrested  and  put  into  the  states  prison  located  in  the 
city  where  the  paper  was  published  and  which  contains  about  2,300 
prisoners.  Seventy-four  fellow  students  issued  a  protest  in  leaflet  form 
demanding  his  release,  not  because  the  signers  were  Socialists  or  neces- 
sarily favored  Socialism,  but  because  they  wished  to  retain  the  right  of 
free  press  which  is  gruaranteed  by  the  Mexican  constitution.  As  a  result 
he  was  finally  released  but  was  banished  from  the  state  of  Jalisco,  being 
allowed  but  one  month  in  which  to  arrange  his  affairs.  The  paper  was 
printed  in  Spanish  and  our  correspondent  assures  us  that  its  Socialism 
was  the  real  thing.  Comrade  Estrada  is  a  Mexican  and  doubtless  WiU 
be  heard  from  later.  Meanwhile  the  government  has  demanded  that 
the  students  publish  a  retraction  of  their  protest.  They  have  refused 
to  do  this  and  we  shall  wait  further  details  of  this  struggle  with  interest 


JAPAN. 

It  is  a  long  call  from  Mexico  to  Japan,  but  the  following  pathetic 
postal  card  which  we  have  just  received  tells  us  how  the  same  battle  is 
going  on,  the  same  sufferings  being  endured,  the  same  victory  being 
kept  in  view  by  the  Socialist  workers  in  every  corner  of  the  world : 

Dear  Comrade:  The  final  trial  having  decided,  I  am  just  going  to  the 
prison.  Few  days  ago  I  have  written  an  article  concerning  the  details 
of  the  persecutions  and  sent  it  to  Comrade  T.  Murai,  whom  you  Imow. 
I  hope  you  will  hear  from  him.    Now  I  must  go.    Au  Revoir. 

Fraternally  yours,  D.  Kotoku. 


GERMANY. 


The  capitalist  press  gave  wide  circulation  to  a  report  from  Germany 
that  the  Socialists  had  been  wholly  discredited  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Germany  as  a  result  of  the  Ruhr  strike.  It  was  reported  that  Socialist 
agitators  had  been  driven  from  the  mines  and  that  the  Socialist  Party 
was  practically  disrupted  in  that  locality.  These  are  the  facts,  as  re- 
ported by  the  papers  on  the  spot.  The  German  Miners*  Union  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity  during  the  last  few  months.  Its  membership  has 
doubled  in  the  Ruhr  field  and  is  increasing  daily.    The  Miners'  organ 
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which  had  65,000  circulation  on  the  first  of  January,  1905,  now  has  155,«> 
000  circulation  and  this  paper  supports  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  The 
army  of  organized  miners  is  today  stronger  and  better  equipped  than  ever 
before,  and  all  this  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Anarchists 
and  the  capitalists  combined  to  discredit  in  all  possible  ways  the  activit> 
of  the  Socialists. 


ntANCE. 

A  congress  of  the  Jaures  wing  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  held  in 
Rouen  the  26th  and  28th  of  March.  This  congress  will  finally  decide  the 
question  of  the  conflict  between  some  of  the  parliamentary  group  and  the 
party  regarding  the  support  of  the  Bourgeois  government.  Jaures  is  in 
favor  of  h) dependent  action,  but  the  majority  of  the  dq>uties  oppose  Lim. 
However,  since  the  party  has  already  decided  upon  the  independent  course 
it  is  probable  that  this  policy,  will  win  out. 


ITALY. 

The  workers  on  the  Italian  railroads  have  recently  been  conducting 
a  peculiar  sort  of  strike.  The  stoppage  of  work  on  a  government  rail- 
road having  been  judged  as  conspiracy  and  treason,  they  decided  to  use 
other  methods.  They  adopted  the  policy  of  simply  enforcing  all  rules. 
Every  inspectioi\  demanded  by  the  rules  was  scrupulously  carried  out, 
all  stops  were  made  exactly  as  ordered  and  as  a  result  the  trains  were 
from  <two  hours  to  a  day  behind  time  and  in  some  cases  the  service  was 
so  crippled  that  one-fourth  of  the  trains  were  entirely  dropped.  The 
government  finally  agreed  to  some  slight  concessions,  but  the  struggle 
is  not  yet  ended. 


ENGLAND 


Keir  Hardie  has  recently  aroused  considerable  interest  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  following  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons : 

'•provision  of  meals  for  school  children.  That,  having  regard  to 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Physical  Deterioration 
Committee,  particularly  regarding  the  importance  of  providing  proper 
food  for  children,  this  House  declares  in  favour  of  powers  being  immedi- 
ately conferred  upon  educational  authorities  for  enabling  them  to  charge 
the  funds  under  their  control  with  the  cost  of  supplying  meals  to  children 
attending  school." 


SWEDEN. 


The  Socialist  Movement  in  Sweden  moves  steadily  onward.  A  con- 
gress was  recently  held  in  which  it  was  shown  that  'the  party  member- 
ship had  increased  from  twenty  thousand  in  1897  to  forty-four  thousand 
in  1900  and  at, the  present  time  it  is  over  sixty-three  thousand 
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The  Strategy  of  Great  Railroads.    By  Frank  H.  Spearman.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Cloth,  287  pages,  $1.50. 

The  romance  of  the  future  will  be  but  the  telling  of  the  facts  of 
history  and  contemporary  life.    Such  a   romance  is  this.    It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  journalist.     Its  easy  flowing  style,  striking  sentences,  and 
especially  the   "feature"  character   of  each    "story,"   tell   of  the  trained 
journalist  rather  than  the  economist  or  historian.     Each  system  is  given 
one   central  characteristic,   in   obedience   to  the   standard   rule  of   what 
makes  a  good  newspaper  "story."    The  Vanderbilt  lines  are  the  lines  of 
good  management;  the  Pennsylvania  of  detail  and  traffic  triumphs;  the 
Harriman   system   centers   around   its   great  engineering  works,   and  so- 
on through  the  list.     This  method  of  writing  adds  much  to  the  read- 
ability of  the   work,   rather  than   to  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 
Yet  its  merits  are  great  as  a  treatise  on  American  railroads  and  rail- 
roading.    Each  one  of  the  grreat  railroad  systems  is  taken  up  in  turn 
and   its  extent  and   characteristic   features   sketched  with   skillful   hand. 
The  problem    of   labor-saving   in    connection   with   railroading   resolves 
itself   into  two   parts,   according  as   the   permanent  way  or  the   rolling^ 
stock    is    considered.    It    is    in   regard   to   ihe   first   that   the  most   far- 
reaching  changes  have  been  made,  although  sometimes  the  latter  have 
been  more  evident.     But  in  railroad  construction  almost  fabulous  sums 
have  been  expended  in  the  abolition  of  grades  and  curves  and  the  ac* 
quirement  of  terminals.     Many  interesting  facts  crop  out  now  and  then,, 
(this  is  not  to  say  that  the  whole  work  is  not  intensely  interesting)  as 
when   he   shows   how   the   improvement   of  transportation   facilities   has 
wiped  out  the   elevator   business   in   Chicago.     For   the   general   reader, 
again,  such  a  work  is  far  superior  to  the  average  commercial  geography 
of  the  United  States.    The  very  valuable  set  of  maps  contributes  much 
to  its  value  in  this  respect,  and  so  thoroughly  has  he  covered  the  ground 
that  an  almost  exhaustive  picture  of  the  resources  of  the  sections  tribu- 
tary to  the  various  systems  is  presented.      Taking  the    railroads   as   the 
center  around   which  to  group  these   facts  gives  a  unity  to  the  whole 
that  impresses  it  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  far  better  than  any  dry- 
text-book  recital.    The  last  two  chapters  on  "The  First  Transcontinental 
Road"  and  "The  Early  Day  in  Railroading,"  supply  the  historical  per- 
spective that  would  otherwise  be  lacking  to  the  picture. 

Human  Submission.  By  Morrison  I.  Swift.  The  Liberty  Press,  Phila- 
delphia.    Paper,  97  pages,  25  cents. 

A  well  written  but  largely  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
submission  in  perpetuating  slavery.  The  author  still  considers  that 
ideas  are  ruling  the  world,  yet  all  through  his  work  is  running  a  chain 
of  reasoning  based  on  industrial  evolution. 
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Politics  in  New  Zealand:  By  C.  F.  Taylor.  Equity  Series.  C.  F. 
Taylor.    Paper,  108  pages,  25  cents. 

.  This  is  a  condensation  of  the  much  larger  book  "The  Story  of  New 
Zealand."  For  those  desiring  information  on  this  country  of  social  ex* 
periments  there  is  nothing  better.  Everything,  however,  is  treated  in 
the  most  rosy  manner  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
One  would  never  gain  from  this,  that  there  had  been  unemployed  riots  in 
New  Zealand  within  the  last  few  years.  However,  for  those  who  wish 
information  on  practical  legislation  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be 
gained  from  a  study  of  work  done  in  New  Zealand.  The  comparisons, 
however,  which  are  usually  made  between  that  still  practically  uncap- 
italized  country  and  the  United  States  are  generally  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable. 

Is  It  So  Impracticable?  or  A  Trust  for  All  the  People:  By  Chilton 
Rowe.    Gardner  G.  Willard.     Paper,  37  pages. 

A  well  written  treatment  of  Socialism  as  a  scheme.  Probably  this 
author's  guesses  are  as  good  as  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this 
subject.  He  makes  some  interesting  computations  as  to  the  waste  en- 
tailed upon  society  by  the  legal  profession.  How  far  he  is  from  the 
international  positioji  is  shown  in  his  conclusions  where  «he  declares  that 
it  lias  not  been  his  aim  "to  stir  up  class  hatred,  hum^n  nature  at  bottom 
runs  about  the  same  in  all  classes.  *  "^  "^  It  is  his  wish  to  help  support 
and  to  intensify  among  all  men  of  all  classes  that  just  abhorence  of 
the  individimlistic  system  of  life."  However,  since  human  minds  are 
made  up  in  the  most  diverse  ways  it  is  probable  that  some  would  be 
reached  by  this  method  of  propaganda  who  would  be  wholly  inaccessible 
to  a  more  scientific  statement  of  Socialist  doctrine. 

The  Way  Out :  By  D.  Wilmot  Smith.  The  James  H.  Barry  Com- 
pany.   Paper,  169  pages,  25  cents. 

This  work  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  up  as  a  scrap  book, 
with  but  very  little  connection  between  its  different  parts.  Some  por- 
tions are  good  and  some  indifferent.  The  philosophy  on  which  it  is 
"based  is  as  variable  as  the  literary  style  and  general  make-up  of  the 
t)ook. 

Socialism  and  Human  Nature  Do  They  Conflict?  By  Murray  E. 
King.    Charles  H-.  Kerr  &  Company.    Paper,  30  pages,  10  cents. 

This  article  attracted  so  much  attention  in  The  International  SoaAL- 
IST  Review  that  it  has  now  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  There 
are  few  things  in  the  English  language  that  form  a  better  philosophical 
foundation  for  Socialiism  than  does  this  little  work.- 

The  Scab:  By  Jack  London.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.  Paper, 
25  pages.    Pocket  Library  Series,  5  cents. 

There  is  no  man  writing  stronger  English  today  than  Jack  London 
and  for  that  reason  the  strength  which  he  brings  .to  the  Socialist  Move- 
ment is  proportionately  great.  What  he  has  to  say  strikes  .with  force 
and  nowhere  is  this  better  seen  than  in  his  little  pamphlet  on  "The 
Scab."  One  may  criticise  the  scientific  accuracy  of  his  definition  "that  a 
scab  is  one  who  gives  more-  value  for  the  same  price  than  another." 
Yet  the  way  in  which  he  explains  his  meaning  shows  that  he  under- 
stands the  real  social  position  of  the  scab. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  most  niq>ortaiit 
since  the  organization  of  our  co-opexative  publishing  house.  The  £c 
debt  to  outsiders  has  now  been  practically  wiped  cut,  partly  hf  i 
contributions  from  stockholders,  and  partly  by  four  per  cent  loouis. 
number  of  stockholders  is  steadily  increasing,  and  with  it  the  *i^wt*H 
socialist  books.  In  short,  the  company  is  now  in  a  position  wlier 
can  take  up  a  new  work  with  every  prospect  of  success.  And  thoie  \ 
work  for  which  the  need  is  urgent. 

The  doctrines  of  Socialism  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  ol  nam 
science.  Marx  has  often  been  called  the  Darwin  of  sociology.  The  k 
which  he  discovered  in  social  science  are  in  many  ways  analpgons  io  tfao 
unfolded  by  Darwin  and  subsequent  writers  on  evolution.  The  oo 
nection,  however,  is  closer  than  that  of  a  mere  analogy  or  likeness.  II 
laws  of  natural  science  and  the  laws  in  sociology  which  lead  to  sodk!^ 
are  part  of  the  same  system. 

The  fact  that  these  scientific  foundations  are  lacking  in  the  puhft 
mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  socialism.  Hk 
German  socialists  have  long  recognized  this  and  circulate  the  works  tf 
Darwin  and  Huxley  along  with  those  of  Marx  and  Engels.  In  Amcria. 
however,  this  side  of  the  work  has  been  largely  neglected.  To  6cas  ha 
is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  the  lack  of  scientific  accuracy  which  is  » 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  American  Socialist  Movement 

There  have  recently  appeared  in  Germany  a  series  of  very  remarjcahfe 
little  works  which  combine  to  a  very  high  degree  scientific  accuracy  and 
popular  langu&ge.  We  have  arranged  to  have  several  of  these  translated 
and  supplemented  by  original  works  by  American  writers.  These  boob 
are  written  in  an  extremely  interesting  manner. 

The  opening  volume  of  the  series  is  "The  Evolution  of  Man/'  by  WH- 
helm  Boelsche,  a  scientist  and  lecturer  who  is  also  a  socialist,  and  wbo 
is  recognized  as  the  popularizer  of  Darwinism  in  Germany.  This  volinne 
has  been  translated  for  us  by  Ernest  Untermann  and  it  is  now  htiog 
printed.  It  traces  the  ancestry  of  man  step  by  step  back  through  the 
various  forms  of  life  down  to  the  simplest  organism,  showing 
the  "missing  links"  so  dear  to  the  theologians  have  all  disappe*ed, 
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finally  it  shows  that  there  is  no  fixed  line  of  division,  even  between  the 
so-called  organic  and  inorganic,  but  that  the  same  vital  force  molds  the 
crystal  that  molds  •the  cell. 

The  Book  is  fully  illustrated  with  pictures  designed  not  to  ornament 
it  but  to  make  its  meaning  clear  to  Uie  ordinary  reader.    It  is  a  book 


^PPitnV  *^^^  €very  socialist  will  enjoy. 


Moreover,  it  has  a  propaganda  value  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  If 
a  man  who  works  for  his  living  is  conservative,  attached  to  the  existing 
social  order,  it  is  generally  because  he  has  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  thst 
the  ruling  class  are  the  special  favorites  of  a  supreme  being  whom  it  is 
hopeless  to  resist  Once  make  it  clear  to  him  how  the  world  has  really 
^  iH£  Hrrr    developed,  and  he  is  re*ady  to  become  a  revolutionist 

This  is  precisely  the  work  that  will  be  done  by  "The  Evolution  of  Man" 

'^^  2^:^;    and  the  later  volumes  in  the  series.    They  do  not  attack  popular  super- 

GO/^luj     stitutions  or  institutions;  they  simply  give  the  wider  outlook  from  which 

^tpti  ui^'  the  absurdity  of  both  capitalism  and  theology  becomes  plain. 

^ /oar  per  r  "The  Evolution  of  Man"  and  the  later  volumes  in  the  series  will  be 

aodfi*::;     published  in  the  same  convenient  form  which  has  proved  so  popular  in 

^  kijs:     the  Standard  Socialist  Series,  but  the  tolor  of  the  cloth  binding  will  be 

of  siiccai:::     ^^ue  instead  of  red,  and  the  word  Socialism  will  not  be  made  prominent, 

if  it  appears  at  all  it  will  be  in  advertising  at  the  end  of  the  book.    The 

^  foscib       retail  price  will  be  fifty  cents ;  the  price  to  stockholders  thirty  cents  by 

Do/ioccV       ^^^^  ^^  twenty-five  cents  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

^njisix:  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  bringing  out  this  book  is  about  iour  hundred  dollars. 

0  flobr:        ^^  every  reader  of  the  Review  will  act  promptly  this  money  can  be  raised 

Miogycri       ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  April,  when  we  expect  to  have  copies  ready.  If  you  are  a 

irA^k*        stockholder,  send  a  cash-in-advance  order  for  as  many  copies  as  you  can 

expect  to  sell;  you  will  find  it  the  easiest  book  to  sell  that  we  ever  pub- 

lj^_        lished.     If  you  are  not  a  stockholder,  become  one  now.     Your  money 

ssflfst:        ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  hasten  the  publication  of  these  books  of  science,  and  you 

icafafr2f        ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  advantage  of  reduced  rates  on  these  books  as  well  as  on  the 

r,  .  books  that  the  money  of  other  stockholders  has  already  published.    The 

y.  ".         stock  will  cost  you  /ten  dollars,  payable  all  at  once  or  a  dollar  a  month, 

as  you  prefer.  , 

*  *  There  will  be  no   delay  in  the  publication  of  "The  Evolution  of 

^  Man,"  it  will  be  published  just  as  soon  as  the  printers  and  binders  can 

finish  their  work.     But  the  publication  of  the  next  volume  of  the  series 

'    '^  will  depend  on  our  success  in  raising  capital. 

^  nj,  THE  DEBT-RAISING  FUND. 

'•  In  June,  1904,  Charles  H.  Kerr  sent  to  the  other  stockholders  in  the 

^^k'^  co-operative  publishing  house  an  offer  that  he  would  contribute  out  of 

iaisti  money  due  him  from  the  publishing  house  a  sum  equal  to  all  contributions 

^  It'  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  paying  off  the  floating  debt  to  non-stockholders. 

fjj,;,  The  total  contributions  to  this  fund  in  1904  were  $3,231.52.    During  1905 

.jr^jr  the  contributions  have  been  as  follows : 

si-ni  Previously  acknowledged ^ $205.48 


^di 


Local   Richmond,  Virginia    1.00 
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C  F.  Bardorf,  Quebec  

Alexander  Sctiablik.  Washington  

J.  0.  Duckett,  Caliiomii 

A.  H.  Floaten,  Colorado  '. 

Howard  Keehn,  Pennsylvania  

Martin  Nelson,  Arizona - . 

"William  Baieman,  Iowa   

"Ulysses  S.  Drayer,  Pennsylvania  

Jack  Williams,  Washington 

F.  Anderson,  Washinpon   

Vemon   Handy,   Colorado    

Cus  Weias,  California  

George  D.  Herron,  New  Jersey  

Albert  Smith,  Maryland  * 

■Charles  H.  Kerr,  Illinois  

Total  for  1905  -  - 

Total  from  beginning  

The  original  offer  to  duplicate  the  coirtributions  < 
liolders  expired  Dec.  31,  19M ;  it  was  extended  to  Marc 
purpose  of  the  offer  has  practically  been  accomplished, 
appeal)  for  contributions  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  thosi 
exceeded  their  resources,  it  seems  best  not  to  extend 
as  to  large  con  IriBut  ions,  such  as  come  from  those  i 
without  distress  to  themselves.  The  manager  oi  the  ct 
Ing  house  will  therefore  agree  for  the  remainder  oi 
■duplicate  all  contributions  of  fifty  dolbrs  or  more,  the 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  new  volumes  in  the  Lib) 
the  Workers,  i 

He  has  alp  voluntarily  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
him  from  the  publishing  house  to  four  per  cent,  and  w  ' 

guarantee  to  the  note  of  the  company  for  any  sum  1 
■call  at  four  per  cent  Two  thousand  dollars  could  be 
to  publish  the  first  five  books  of  the  new  series  wil 
months.  The  money  could  easily  be  returned  withii 
■sale  of  stodc  and  bo<^s,  or  it  could  be  used  to  adva 
additional  volumes. 

THE  RECORDING  ANGEL 

Copies  of  this  book  will  be  in  circulation  by  the  tin 
Rmcw  is  in  the  hands  of  its  subscribers.  The  advac 
l>efiwe  publication  amount  to  WO,     all  received  within 

and   most  of  them   in   response   to  advertisements  i  ' 

periodicals.    A  fnll  description  of  this  remarkable  Dove  I 

Brenh>.Jii  will  be  foand  on  page  575  of  last  moath*!  I 

iMok  that  no  socialist  reader  will  miss  if  he  can  hel| 
one  dollar  with  the  usual  discamit  to  stockboldNS. 

ROBERT  HUNTER'S  TOVERTV  ! 

t  go  to  press,  word  is  recerred  from  Uacmi 
_ition  of  "Poverty"  at  >S  cents  will  be  lead 
e  have  placed  a  Urge  advance  order,  and  shall  be  at 

die  M  cent  t  ■ 
«t  a  discoant. 


paper  edition  of  "Poverty"  at  >S  cents  will  be  lead 
We  have  placed  a  Urge  advance  order,  and  shall  be  at 
a(  die  a  cent  rale  including  postage.    We  can  not,  bo« 


Standard  Bootes  of  Sclenee. 

We  luive  just  made  atraxtKements  for  selling  the  scientlf^p  publicfttlons  ^£ 
on*  of  tli»  most  prominent  publUhln^r  houses  In  the  United  Stales,  including 
works  of  the  iitmxxst  value  to  any  student  of  evolution.  These  hoolss  are  sold 
under  the  ruies^  of  the  Amertean.  Publishers'  Aiftsbclation,  so  that  we  can  allow 
na  fflscounts  whatever,  not  even  to  oui*  own  stockholders.  Prices  are  net; 
postage  must  be  added  if  the  books  are  to  be  sent  hy  m^l  or  express  prepaid* 


%  Oeonr*-    Vbe  Maeiplas  of  Snman  Kiowitdge.    Paper;  26  cents; 
postage,  5  cents.'  .     »       •-  i        -   ■ 

BZaOBV.  AUked.   te  J>oiibie  tJonseloiiiaessi    SltperiaieBtal  ]Psyo]iologio«l  Stndtas. 

•  ^Faper,  IS  cents';    postage,  4  cents.       -    •  '" 

'^Thm  VsyeUo  JUbte  of  ideto-Orgtalsas:    A  flttadx  ^  Bspennental  SPsyohology. 
*  Paper, '25  Cents;  postasre,  S  cents  ^  ^ 

CAaim.  Taut     ghndainsntal    groblemst     Tlie    Ketlidd    of  a^liUosopliy    fts   a 

~   SjrstiAuatlo  ArraagemsKt  oi 'Xnowledge.    Cloth..  $1.38;   postage,  ascents/ 
—Pzfmsr-of  PUlOflop^^.    Gloth^d.^  postage,  9  cents.  ^       . 

OOPS,  S.  Bn  Ph.  P.    Tho.Prlsaary  factors  of  OrgaaAo  Svoivlioib    Cloth,  $3.00; 

DOfiftaKG  16  eents 
inDbXnoioak,  ]>r.  Predextok.  ^  Sabel  and  BtblSa    Boards^  75  cents;   postage,.  9 

■*■  cents.  '"       ' 

SIESOAB^ns.  lUmo.   Hisooozse  oft  the  xetkod  of  BSgbtly  OoBduotiag  the  X^asOB, 

and  Seekiag  Trvtlt  la  |Slcl«iee«.    Pfiu>er,  25  cents;   postaere,  4  cents. 
— Weditiitlotis  and  0eiBOtloas:^om  tfce  Pxlnolples  of  PhUosophqr-    Paper,  33  cents. 

postage,  7  cents, 
ystMia^TOu  Oa  Orthogenesis,  sad  the  laipotenoe  of  9atarfl3  SeleotSon  la  SpeeUs- 
_.  Ponnation.    Paper,  86  cents;,  postage,  4  cents.        ,, 
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Carl  Marx  and  His  Latter  Day  Critics. 

MARXISM — that  theoretical  system  of  which  ICarl  Marx  was 
the  chief  exponent,  and  which  its  adepts  are  wont  to  term 
"Scientific  Socialism" — ^has  reached  a  stage  in  its  existence 
which  marks  it  as  one  of  those  systems  of  thought  which  in  the 
history  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  race  are 
epoch-making  and  stamp  their  character  upon  the  age  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  which  they,  respectively  dominate.  While  the  figtit 
for  its  existence  is  still  raging,  and  it  is  growing  in  intensity 
from  day  to  day,  the  nature  of  the  fight  betrays  the  difference  in 
its  position.  It  no  longer  fights  for  recognition,  so  to  speak, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  fights  to  maintain  the  position  of  an 
established  doctrine,  I  might  say  the  established  doctrine,  which 
it  has  assumed  and  occupied  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
volume  of  Capital  in  1894. 

Marx-criticism  is  not  any  the  less  frequent  or  any  the  less 
vehement  to-day  than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  his 
doctrines.  Quite  the  reverse :  At  no  time  since  the  first  founda- 
tions of  the  great-  system  of  thought  which  bears  his  name 
were  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  have 
his  assailants  been  so  numerous  or  so  active  as  they  are  now. 
Marxism — opposition  to  Marxism — is  the  moving  cause,  the 
burden  of  the  song,  the  ever-recurring  leit-motif,  of  every  new 
book,  pamphlet,  and  essay  on  philosophy,  sociology,  or  political 
economy,  that  lays  any  pretensions  to  being  abreast  oif  the  modern 
current  of  thought.  There  are  now  being  published  numerous 
periodicals — weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  etc., —  devoted  exclus- 
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ively,  openly  or  covertly,  to  the  fighting  of  Marxism.  This  is 
itself,  of  course,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  dominating  in- 
fluence which  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  his  disciples  have  ob- 
tained over  the  minds  of  human  kind :  it  now  requires  the  constant 
efforts  of  a  great  army  of  intellectuals  to  combat,  and  that  with 
very  doubtful  success,  the  progress  of  the  teaching  which  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  passed  by  one 
of  them  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  sum  total  of  our  intel- 
lectual life. 

Aside  however  from  its  volume,  the  tone  of  the  anti-Marx- 
Uterature  of  the  present  day  shows  the  change  in  the  position 
of  Marxism.  The  note  of  personal  hostility  towards  Marx,  the 
slighting  estimate  of  his  position  in  the  rfealm  of  thought,  and 
of  the  importance  of  his  system  in  the  development  of  ideas, — 
which  were  once  common  to  the  majority  of  Marx  critics — ^are  en- 
tirely absent  from  this  literature.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  anti-Marxian  literature  is  the  homage  which  is 
paid  by  all  to  Marx  the  man  and  the  thinker.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  new  critics  of  Marxism 
do  not  treat  it  as  a  new-fangled  doctrine  the  correctness  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  proven,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  old-established 
and  accepted  doctrine  which  they  attempt  to  prove  false,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  which,  they  claim,  must.,  therefore,  be  revised; 
supplemented  or  superseded.  No  one,  however,  dares  openly 
defend  the  theories  which  Marxism  has  supplanted.  Almost 
every  one  admits  expressly  the  justifiableness  of  Marx's  criticism 
of  the  theories  which  predominated  before  his  advent,  and  that 
Marx's^  theories  were  correct  at  the  time  they  were  first  stated 
and  a  proper  generalization  of  the  data  then  at  hand.  What 
they  claim  is,  that  later  developments  have  shown  that  they  were 
based  on  insufficient  data,  and  that  our  present  knowledge  re- 
quires the  revision  of  some  of  its  tenets  or  the  supplementing  it 
by  some  qualifying  truths,  according  to  some,  or,  that  the  whole 
system  be  thrown  overboard,  it  having  been  built  on  false  founda- 
tions, according  to  others.  Most  of  the  critics,  however,  stop 
at  revision.  Hence,  the  name  Revisionists,  under  which  most 
of  the  newer  Marx-critics  are  known,  and  the  term  Revisionism 
applied  to  their  writings  and  teachings. 

The  most  important  phenomena,  however,  in  this  connection 
and  that  which,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  establishes  not  only 
the  pre-eminent  position  occupied  to-day  by  Marxism  as  the  rec- 
ognized and  established  sociological  doctrine,  but  also  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  doctrine  capable  of  competing  with  it  for  estab- 
lishment or  even  of  dividing  honors  with  it,  are  the  writings  of 
those  of  the  critics  of  Marxism  who  claim  that  the  whole  system 
must  be  thrown  overboard  as  unscientific.     These  writings  are 
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the  most  edifying  sort  of  reading  for  a  Marxist.  I  shall  have 
occasion,  later  on,  to  examine  these  writings  more  particularly^ 
Here  I  .wish  to  say  only  this :  These  latter-day  critics  of  Marx; 
do  not  dare  accept  in  its  entirety  any  other  system  which  has 
been  advocated  before  their  advent ;  and  they  do  not,  with  some- 
exceptions  which  are  quite  negligible  (of  which  I  Aall,  however^ 
and  nevertheless,  treat  later  on),  advance  any  system,  wholly  or 
partly  original  with  its  author,  which  would  be  capable  of  taking 
the  place  of  Maritism  as  an  explanation  of  social  phenomena. 
They  almost  all,  thei^efore,  fall  into  what  may  well  be  termed 
Nihilism,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  led  to  deny  the  existence,  nay, 
even  the  possibility,  of  any  social  science.  In  other  words: 
Marxism  is  so  much  the  scientific  doctrine  in  its  sphere  (which 
covers  all  the  life  of  humanity  in  organized  society,  including 
all  its  social  and  intellectual  manifestations)  that  you  cannot, 
destroy  it  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  all  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  these  writers,  that 
this  Nihilism  is  not  confined  to  those  who  would  destroy  Marx- 
ism root  and  branch.  A  leaning  towards  Nihilism  is  discoverable 
also  in  most  of  those  critics  of  Marxism  who  go  no  further  than 
revision,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  their  leader  Eduard  Bernstein, 
who  attempted  to  prove  the  impassibility  of  scientific  socialism, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  a  body  of  students  at  Berlin. 

Of  course,  this  Nihilism  is  not  equally  pronounced  in  all 
of  Marx's  critics.  But  it  is  to  be  found  as  a  more  or  less 
conscious  substratum  of  their  criticism  in  all  except  those  who 
confine  their  criticism  to  some  one  phase  or  theory  of  the  Marx- 
ian system.  These  latter  critics,  not  dealing  with  the  system 
as  a  whole,  naturally  do  not  feel  the  void  created  by  the  sup- 
posed demolition  of  the  Marxian  theory,  and  can  therefore  run 
their  course  merrily  without  feeling  constrained  to  either  fill  the 
void  or  account  for  its  existence. 

Those  however  who  viewed  and  reviewed  the  system  as  a 
whole  could  not  but  feel  the  aching  void  which  would  be  left 
if  the  Marxian  system  were  demolished;  they  naturally  looked 
for  another  system  to  be  reared  in  its  place,  and,  that  task 
proving  beyond  their  powers,  they  fell  into  Nihilism.  Thus  the 
question  whether  Marxism  is  or  is  not  science  turned  into  the 
question  whether  there  is,  or  could  be,  any  social  science.  How 
keenly  this  was  felt  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Marxism  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Paul  Weisengruen, 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  Marxism  and  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  whole  Marxian  system  must  be  abandoned  as  being  radi- 
cally and  basically  false.  He  says,  alluding  to  the  so-called 
"crisis"  in  Marxism,  by  which  term  the  Revisionist  movement 
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is  sometimes  designated  — "The  crisis  in 
■  in  the  whole  range  of  social  science." 

Ail  this  makes  it  absolutely  imperativt 
theory,  in  the  light  of  this  new  criticisn 
tions  raised  with  a  view  of  determinin| 
this  criticism  has  lead,  or  must  needs  lea 
cation,  or  abandonment,  of  any  of  the 
theories  of  Karl  Marx ;  and  whether  sui 
or  abandonment,  if  any  be  necessary,  affi 
as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  lat 
ism  can  be  properly  answered.  It  is  absol 
within  the  space  of  a  few  magazine  artic 
book  and  article  written  by  them.  Beside 
of  energy  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  a 
tirre  is  mere  repetition  or  based  on  the  s; 
or  logical  deduction.  And  it  is  also  impos: 
writers,  as  typical  of  the  whole  movemen 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  whole  ther 
Marx-critics  are  an  extremely  independei 
hard  to  find  t\vx>  of  them  agreeing  on  at 
each  of  them  follow  his  own  or  what  he  : 
line  of  argument,  and  draw  bis  own  com 
ments  and  conclusions  are  very  irrecont 
and  often  have  a  tendency  to  refute  one 
they  do  not  very  often  agree  with  each  o1 
ism,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  what  are  the  esse 
theoretical  system.  So  that  among  the 
rule  seems  to  obtain  that  not  only  does  ea 
on  its  own  bottom,  but  that  every  man  ci 
ism.  With  some  of  these  critics,  of  the 
this  method  plays  peculiar  pranks.  A 
which,  while  easy  of  refutation,  is  so  r 
doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples  1 
as  to  what  happens  to  it 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  woi 
nigh  impossible,  to  treat  any  one  of  these 
all.  Each  is  entitled  to  a  separate  hearing 
This  claim  was  expressly  put  forth  by 
who  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  t 
that  while  Marxists  should  be  held  res[ 
for  the  reason  that  ^Tarxism  was  a  well-d 
and  body  of  doctrine  to  which  all  adep 
pected  to  adhere,  the  opponents  of  M; 
those  of  a  nihilistic  bent  of  mind,  belong 

no  particular  system,  in  short,  are  a  lot  of  free  lances  and  must 
be  treated  accordingly. 
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This  makes  a  systematic  review  of  the  Literature  of  Anti- 
Marxism — the  only  term  which  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  Marx-criticism — impossible.  I  will,  therefore,  at 
this  time,  only  briefly  characterize  its  leading  features,  and  men- 
tion the  most  important  authors,  leaving  such  discussion  of  any 
individual  writer  or  argument  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  time 
when  that  particular  part  of  the  Marxian  system  to  which  it  may 
be  most  pertinent  will  be  taken  up  in  the  topical  discussion  which 
will  follow. 

The  appearance,  in  1894,  of  Karl  Marx's  chief  work,  Capital, 
naturally  led  to  a  revival  of  Marx-criticism.  But  this  revival  was 
not  in  any  way  general,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  in  this 
line  followed  immediately  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of 
Capital,  with  the  single  exception  of  Boehm-Bawerk's  essay  on 
"Marx  and  the  close  of  his  system,"  which,  because  of  the  method 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  and  the  tone  of  the  discussion, 
really  belongs  to  the  old  rather  than  the  new  style  '  of  Marx- 
criticism.  Boehm-Bawerk's  essay  which  deals  with  Marx's 
economic  teachings  was  followed,  in  1896,  by  Professor  Rudolph 
Stammler's  important  work  on  the  Materialistic  Conception  of 
History.  The  real  beginning,  however,  of  the  anti-Marxian  lit- 
erary crusade  dates  from  the  publication  by  Eduard  Bernstein 
in  1897  of  his  series  of  articles  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  the  organ  of  the 
German  Marxists,  imder  the  title  "Socialist  Problems,"  in  which 
the  first  attempts  at  Revisionism  manifested  themselves.  Later, 
in  discussing  the  net  results  of  the  new  Marx-criticism,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  explain  the  cause  which  led  Bernstein  to  a  discussion 
of  these  "problems."  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  aside  from 
the  inherent  importance  of  the  problems  and  the  causes  which  led 
up  to  and  brought  about  their  discussion  the  personality  of  Bern- 
stein played  an  important  part  in  the  profound  sensation  which 
his  articles,  and"  afterward  his  book  "Die  Voraussetzungen  des 
Sozialismus,"  created. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  years  Eduard  Bernstein  had 
been  one  of  the  recognized  exponents  of  Marxism.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  Zurich  "Social  Democrat,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
German  Social  Democracy  during  the  Bismarck  anti- Socialist 
laws.  He  had  for  years  been  closely  associated  with  Frederick 
Engels,  the  co-worker  of  Karl  Marx  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
"Marxism."  He  was,  therefore,  rightfully  looked  upon  by  both 
socialists  and  non-socialists  alike  as  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  scientific  socialism.  His  demand,  therefore,  for  a  revision 
of  Marxism  gave  an  impetus  to  Marx-criticism  never  equalled 
before.  Everything  now  made  for  Revisionism.  There  was  a 
general  overhauling  of  old  beliefs  and  accepted  doctrines.  The 
old  opponents  of  Marxism,  both  open  and  covert,  took  heart  and 
mustered  again  in  battle  array.     Most  of  them,  however,  changed 
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their  weapons :  They  threw  away,  the  old-stodc  arguments  of  tfie 
old  and  discarded  theoretical  arsenals  which  had  become  abso- 
lutely useless,  and  had  therefore  been  left  to  rest  and  rust,  and  took 
up  the  more  modern  weapons  of  the  Revisionists.  Hence,  the 
Revisionist  hue  of  all  latter-day  anti-Marxian  literature. 

The  most  important  of  the  writers  to  be  considered,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are :  Werner  Sombart,  Th.  G.  Masaryk, 
Paul  Barth,  Rudolph  Wenckstern,  Franz  Oppenheimer,  Ludwig 
Wioltman,  Tugan  Baranowsky,  and  Jean  Jaures.  Another  Revi- 
sionist whose  writings  although  of  little  intrinsic  value,  arrest 
our  attention  by  the  peculiar  reflection  they  cast  upon*  Revision- 
ism, is  Dr.  Alfred  Nossig,  the  only  man  who  attempted  to  raise 
Revisionism  to  the  dignity  of  a  system. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  subject, 
the  Marx-critics  may  be  roughly  divided  in  three  classes :  First, 
the  philosophers,  who  dwell  principally  on  Marx's  philosophic 
system;  secondly,  the  economists,  who  examine  his  economic 
theories;  and  thirdly,  the  sociologists,  that  is  to  say  those  wiio 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  Marx's  theories  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  development  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  so- 
ciety. That  does  not  mean  that  this  division  is  in  any  way  strictly 
observed.  To  begin  with,  there  are  those  who,  like  Bernstein, 
treat  of  all  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  although  sepa- 
rately from  each  other.  Then  there  are  those  who,  while  making 
one  of  the  divisions  their  chief  topic  permit  their  discussion  to 
overlap  into  the  other  provinces. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  well  in  mind  during  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  the  co-relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Marxian  system,  and  particularly  the  inseparability  of  his  "phi- 
losophy" from  his  sociology  and  economic  theory,  properly  so- 
called,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  is  herewith  given : 

"In  making  their  livelihood  together  men  enter  into  certain 
necessary  involuntary  relations  with  each  other,  industrial  rela- 
tions which  correspond  to  whatever  stage  society  has  reached  in 
the  development  of  its  material  productive  forces.  The  totality  of 
these  industrial  relations  constitutes  the  economic  structure  of 
society,  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  legal  and  political  super- 
structure is  built,  and  to  which  definite  forms  of  social  conscious- 
ness correspond.  The  method  of  producing  the  material  liveli- 
hood determines  the  social,  political  and  intellectual  life  process 
in  general.  It  is  not  men's  consciousness  which  determines  their 
life;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  social  life  which  determines  their 
consciousness. 

"At  a  certain  stage  of  their  development  the  material  pro- 
ductive forces  of  societ}^^''ome  into  conflict  with  the  old  condi- 
tions of  production,  o^r  it  is  its  legal  expression,  with  the  old 
property  relations  ur  pich  these  forces  have  hitherto  been 
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exerted.  From  forms  of  development  of  the  productive  forces 
these  relations  turn  into  fetters  of  production.  Then  begins  an 
epoch  of  social  revolution.  With  the  change  of  the  economic  basis 
the  v/hole  vast  superstructure  becomes  slowly  or  rapidly  revolu- 
tionized. 

"At  any  given  stage  of  the  development  of  society  based  on 
the  private  ownership  of  property  that  social  class  which  owns 
.  the  tools  of  production  then  in  use  dominates  that  society  polit- 
ically. When  the  material  productive  forces  of  society  come 
into  conflict  with  the  old  conditions  of  production,  a  new  class 
has  arisen  in  that  society,  which  disputes  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  old  dominating  class,  the  class  -which  owns  and  controls  the 
new  material  productive  forces,  and  a  struggle  for  life  and  death 
then  ensues  between  these  two  classes.  In  this  struggle  the  new 
class  invariaWy  comes  out  victorious.  In  the  social  revolution 
which  follows  the  victory  of  the  new  class  the  new  material 
productive  forces  are  unchained  and  are  given  free  scope  to  as- 
sert themselves,  and  the  new  class,  controlling  these  forces,  be- 
comes politically  supreme. 

"A  form  of  society  never  breaks  down  until  all  the  productive 
forces  are  developed  for  which  it  affords  room.  New  and  higher 
relations  of  production  are  never  established  until  the  material 
conditions  of  life  to  support  them  have  been  generated  in  the  lap 
of  the  old  society  itself.  Therefore  mankind  always  sets  for  itself 
only  such  tasks  as  it  is  able  to  perform ;  for  upon  close  examina- 
tion it  will  always  be  found  that  the  task  itself  only  arises  where 
the  material  conditions  for  its  solution  are  already  at  hand  or  are 
at  least  in  process  of  fonnation. 

"The  industrial  relations  arising  out  of  the  capitalistic  method 
of  production  constitute  the  last  of  the  antagonistic  forms  of 
social  production;  antagonistic  not  in  the  sense  of  an  individual 
antagonism,  but  of  an  antagonism  growing  out  qf  the  social  con- 
ditions of  individuals.  But  the  productive  forces  which  are  devel- 
oped in  the  lap  of  the  capitalistic  society  create  at  the  same  time 
the  material  conditions  needed  for  the  abolition  of  this  antagon- 
ism. The  capitalist  form  of  society,  therefore,  brings  to  a  close 
this  prelude  to  the  history  of  human  society." 

The  material  conditions  needed  for  the  abolition  of  this  an- 
tagonism have  matured  in  the  lap  of  the  capitalistic  system  itself 
by  the  time  it  has  reached  that  stage  of  development  when  the 
material  productive  forces  come  into  conflict  with  the  old  condi- 
tions of  production,  and  these  conditions  of  production  have  be- 
come obstacles  in  the  way  of  production  and  to  social  revolution. 

The  break-down  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  production  lead- 
ing to  social  revolution  will  be  brought  about  by  the  inherent 
contradictions  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  production. 
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The  laws  which  govern  the  capitalistic  form  of  production  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  middle  strata  of  society  as 
inde?pendent,  property-owning,  classes,  and  divide  society  into  two 
classes :  the  very  small  minority  owning  all  the  wealth  of  society, 
and  the  large  mass  of  the  people,  the  working  class,  who  own 
nothing,  hot  even  their  own  bodies  if  they  want  to  keep  from  star- 
vation. At  the  same  time  the  development  of  machinery  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  more  and  more  workingmen  out  of  employment 
and  make  the  share  of  tHbse  workingmen  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  product  produced  by  them  grow  contin- 
ually smaller.  The  productive  forces  of  society  will 
not  only  become  fettered,  so  that  they  will  largely  have 
to  remain  idle,  but  even  that  portion  which  will  not  remain  in 
enforced  idleness  will  be  able  to  produce  only  with  tremendous 
accompanying  waste  and  convulsive  interruption^  tmtil  finally  a 
point  will  be  reached  when,  by  the  very  conditions  of  capitalistic 
production,  because  of  the  large  portion  of  the  wxwking  class  out 
of  employment  and  the  small  share  of  the  goods  produced  by  them 
received  by  the  employed  workirigman  in  return  for  their  labor, 
there  will  accumulate  such  an  enormous  mass  of  goods  which  the 
capitalists  will  be  unable  to  dispose  of,  that  is  to  say  find  a  market 
for,  that  production  will  have  to  be  indefinitely  suspended. 

Meanwhile  the  discontent  of  the  working  class  has  been  grow- 
ing, and  the  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  it  accumulating.  It  has 
developed  a  code  of  ethics  of  its  own :  Having  no  property  them- 
selves the  workingmen  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  sacredtiess  of 
private  property.  Most  property  being  owned  by  corporations 
having  "no  body  to  be  kicked  and  no  soul  to  be  damned,"  they  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  of  private  ownership  or  the  usefulness  of 
private  owners.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  and  they  have  grown 
bold.  They  have  forgotten  their  duties  to  their  families,  for 
which  they  can  do  nothing  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  their 
independent  coworkers  instead  of  dependents,  but  their  sense  of 
duty  to  their  class  has  been  constantly  growing  upon  them  during 
the  long  period  of  struggle  preceding,  the  final  encounter. 

The  working  class  has  been  organized  by  the  very  process  of 
capitalistic  production  and  exploitation.  It  has  been  educated  to 
understand  its  own  powers  and  possibilities.  It  is  animated  by 
the  "Avorld-historic  mission  devolved  upon  it:  It  contains  within 
its  own  ranks  all  the  elements  necessary  for  conducting  the  pro- 
duction of  society  on  a  higher  plane,  so  as  to  utilize  all  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  society.  The  mechanical  development  of  pro- 
ductive forces  requires  production  on  a  large  co-operative  tesis. 
The  working  class  takes  possession  of  the  social  machinery,  and 
the  real  history  of  human  society  begins — the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth. L.  BOUDIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The   Judges'  Oath* 


THE  Statutes  of  the  United  States  require  that  all  federal 
judges  shall  take  the  following  oath  of  office  (U.  S. 
Revised  Statutes,  sec.  712)  : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without 
respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
rich,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  judge,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  law  of  the  United  States ;  so  help  me  God." 

This  Statute  was  originally  passed  in  1789,  116  years  ago. 
What  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  especially  in  this  oath  is  its 
reference  to  the  "rich"  and  "poor."  As  socialism  grows  in 
strength  and  the  class  war  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  the  courts  are  the  last  resort 
and  bulwark  of  the  capitalist  class.  The  charge  of  the  socialists 
that  the  courts  are  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist  class,  which 
was  formerly  ignored,  is  being  verified  so  constantly  that  silence 
no  longer  answers  the  purpose.  It  has  become  fashionable  now 
to  quote  the  judges'  oath  to  prove  the  impartiality  of  the  courts 
as  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  labor  class.  Hardly  a  law- 
yers' banquet  is  held  anywhere  nowadays  but  after  the  champagne 
some  one  sings  the  praises  of  our  impartial  courts  and  closes  by 
reciting  the  judges'  oath.  One  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
particular  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  judicial  fad  of  self  pat- 
ting-on-the-badc,  reiterating  ad  nauseum  that  seductive  phrase 
about  doing  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  endure  class  oppression  without  having 
it  rubbed  in  as  a  blessing.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  puncture 
this  inflation  of  ignorance  and  hypocrisy,  and  learn  why  it  is  that 
judges  w<ho  deny  the  existence  of  classes  in  this  country,  admit 
that  there  is  a  rich  class  and  a  poor  class,  but  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  a  capitalist  class  and  a  labor  class. 

When  this  oath  was  established  in  1789  the  population  of  this 
country  consisted  principally  of  small  farmers,  merdiants  and 
mechanics  working  with  their  own  tools.  Some  had  more,  some 
had  less.  Some  were  called  rich,  some  poor.  Few  were  without 
the  tools  to  employ  themselves  and  such  as  lacked  tools  could 
acquire  them  by  a  few  years'  work  as  journeymen.    AH  expected 
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to  work  and  own  the  products  of  their  labor.  The  words  "cap- 
italist" and  "proletarian"  were  unknown :  so  were  the  things  for 
which  these  words  stand.  Corporations  were  ipracticall/  unknown. 
Business  and  industry  were  carried  on  by  individuals  and 
the  prevailing  form  of  property  was  individual  property  operated 
by  the  owner  himself.  This  is  the  kind  of  property  which,  to- 
gether with  slave  property,  was  guaranteed  protection  by  the  con- 
stitution; under  this  protection  and  the  fostering  care  of  our 
"independent"  judiciary  it  has  nearly  all  been  wiped  out  of 
existence.  We  are  not  complaining  particularly  of  the  fact  that 
the  judiciary  is  dependent  on  the  capitalist  cla^s.  What  we  com- 
plain of  is  the  hypocrisy  which  denies  this  dependence.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  an  independent 
judiciary?  Independent  of  whom?  If  the  judiciary  were  really 
independent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  it  would  constitute  an 
absolute  despotism.  What  is  meant  by  an  independent  judiciary 
is  one  which  is  independent  of  the  votes  of  the  working  class 
and  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the  capitalist  class. 

Many  socialists  wall  not  a^ree  with  us,  but  we  are  one  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  existing  State  does  pretend  and  must 
pretend  to  be  established  to  promote  justice,  public  welfare  and 
the  education  of  all.  We  are  willing  to  take  it  at  its  word, 
accept  its  own  Bill  of  Rights,  and  then  say  to  it,  "Thou  hypocrit ! 
out  of  thy  own  mouth  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  This  line  of 
attack  is  particularly  'well  adapted  to  use  against  our  boastful 
judiciary.  It  is  not  only  on  the  economic  field  that  capitalism 
has  forged  the  weapons  of  its  own  destruction.  The  same  thing 
is  not  less  true  in  the  juridical-ethical  field.  Give  us  control  of 
the  equity  courts  and  we  can  hoist  capitalism  by  its  own  maxims 
of  equity.  Take  Pomeroy's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  which  has 
been  called  the  chancellor's  bible,  and  compare  its  doctrines  with 
the  performances  of  our  modern  courts.  One  judge,  strange 
to  say,  went  so^  far  as  to  admit  that  there  is  a  labor  question,  but 
added,  as  he  signed  the  order  for  an  injunction  that  the  labor 
question  is  something  not  for  the  present  age  to  settle  but  for 
the  future. 

These  very  courts  of  alleged  "equity"  which  were  once  so 
revolutionary  as  against  the  feudal  law  are  now  used  as  the 
greatest  engines  of  oppression  agai;ist  the  working  class.  Soci- 
alists lack  the  sense  of  humor;  they  take  such  things  as  justice 
and  equity  seriously,  while  capitalists  treat  them  as  a  huge  jdcc. 
It  is  the  peculiar  nemesis  of  the  capitalist  class,  more  so  than 
with  previous  ruling  classes,  that  it  is  compelled  to  play  the  role 
of  hypocrite.  It  must  pretend  to  favor  the  uplifting  of  the  masses 
while  in  reality  its  veiy  existence  depends  on  keeping  the  masses 
down.  This  has  been  explained  with  great  force  and  beauty  in 
his  "Workingman's  Programme"  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  who 
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was  something  of  a  jurist  himself.  Through  historical  develop- 
ment a  condition  has  been  reached  where  hypocrisy  is  as  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  capitalist  class  as  economic  supremacy. 
The  observance  of  law  and  the  breaking  of  law  are  both  equally 
fatal  to  this  class.  The  making  of  apologies  and  excuses  now 
constitutes  its  main  occupation — ^apologies  for  breaking  some 
of  the  laws  and  excuses  for  not  observing  others. 

But  we  are  digressing.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  ridi  and 
the  poor. 

Here  a  few  definitions  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  some  of 
our  readers. 

A  rich  man  is  one  who  has  considerable  property,  but  gets 
no  income  therefrom.  He  is  able  to  live  without  fear  of  want 
and  without  labor  by  consuming  his  principal. 

•A  capitalist  is  one  who  has  considerable  property  but  does 
not  consume  any  part  of  it  for  living  purposes,  neither  does  he 
perform  any  useful  labor.  Keeping  his  capital  intact,  he  lives 
solely  on  his  income  which  those  who  labor  pay  to  him  willingly 
(so  it  is  claimed).  The  difference  between  a  rich  man  and  a 
capitalist  is  that  one  lives  off  of  his  principal  and  the  other  off 
of  his  income. 

A  poor  man  is  one  who  has  little  property,  which  he  cannot 
afford  to  consume,  but  must  preserve  as  a  means  to  assist  his 
labor.  He  produces  his  livelihood  by  his  labor,  but  it  is  not 
dependent  on  others  for  the  opportunity  to  labor.  He  is  usually 
represented  as  owning  a  cottage.  "The  law  protects  equally  the 
poor  man's  cottage  and  the  rich  man's  palace,"  was  the  phrase 
recently  used  at  a  lawyers'  banquet  in  Chicago. 

A  proletarian  is  one  who  has  no  cottage,  no  principal,  no 
income,  no  tools,  and  hence  no  opportunity  to  labor.  The  only 
property  he  has  is  labor  power  and  this  is  useless  without  the 
opportunity  to  apply  it.  He  buys  this  opportunity  by  selling  his 
body  to  a  sorcalled  "employer"  for  board  and  clothes,  so-called 
"wages." 

The  diflference  between  a  poor  man  and  a  proletarian  is  that 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  labor  with  his  own  tools  and  owns 
his  products ;  hence  he  is  called  a  free  laborer ;  the  other  has  no 
opportunity  to  labor  until  he  buys  this  privilege  by  selling  his 
hands  and  is  hence  called  a  "hired  hand ;"  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
person.    He  owns  no  products. 

The  individual  property  of  1789  was  succeeded  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  by  the  individual  capitalist  and  by  part- 
nership property ;  and  now  this  too  has  been  superseded  by  cor- 
porate property.  The  bulk  of  the  business  to-day,  outside  of 
agriculture,  is  carried  on  by  corporations  "for  profit." 

In  .1789  there  was  very  little  public  property.  There  were 
no  large  cities  or  municipal  corporations.     Some  of  these  gigantic 
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aggregations  of  common  interests  to-day  exceed  in  population 
and  wealth  all  of  the  original  thirteen  states  together  at  the  time 
the  judges'  oath  was  formulated.  These  cities  own  vast  com- 
munal property,  giving  them  separate  property  riglits  as  against 
the  property  rights  of  individuals  and  private  corporations*  How 
these  communal  rights  are  protected  by  federal  courts  can  be  seen 
in  the  Chicago  Traction  litigation.  In  1789  the  rights  of  the 
public  were  so  hazy  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  that  the  public 
has  no  rights.  In  law  books  "property  rights"  meant  rights  of 
individual  property  owners,  not  the  rights  of  the  public  as  a 
property  owner.  In  judicial  decisions  tfiere  was  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  minimize  the  rights  of  the  public  as  against  the  rights  of 
a  private  individual  or  private  corporation  "for  profit"  The 
public  broadly  speaking  being  the  thing  out  of  wihich  profits  are 
made,  the  absurdity  of  giving  a  corporation  a  charter  to  make 
profits  out  of  the  public  and  then  protecting  the  public  against 
its  operations  is  'apparent  at  a  glance.  The  public  corporation 
exists  for  welfare  only,  which  is  an  indefinite  and  insignificant 
thing  compared  with  profits.  The  public,  though  a  large  property 
owner  in  its  corporate  capacity,  cannot  be  classified  under  the 
head  of  rich  or  poor. 

The  various  kinds  of  property  we  have  described  differ  not 
only  in  quantity  but  also  in  quality.  The  fact  that  all  kinds  have 
or  are  assumed  to  have  a  market  or  sale  value  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  money  and  are  hence  homogeneous  is  misleading. 
Each  has  a  specific  character  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  other 
kinds,  in  fact  so  distinct  and  different  that  these  different  kinds 
of  property  cannot  flourish  well  contemporaneously,  but  only 
successively.  They  are  at  war  with  each  other  and  the  form 
which  prevails  for  the  time  being  gives  the  character  to  the  period. 
"Rich"  and  "poor"  refer  to  quantity  of  property  only  and  not 
to  quality ;  in  the  sense  of  "great"  and  "small"  they  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  owners  of  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  property. 
The  acme  of  hypocrisy  is  reached  in  pretending  that  property  is 
all  alike  in  substance  and  differs  only  in  quantity  or  amount. 

•  The  different  kinds  of  property  are  described  as  individual, 
capitalist,  corporate,  labor-power,  communal,  slave,  feudal,  etc. 
These  words  refer  to  quality,  not  to  quantity.  These  forms  of 
property  determine  the  classes  into  which  the  people  are  divided. 
No  question  of  rich  or  poor  arises.  When  Washington  in  his 
farewell  address  warned  the  people  so  earnestly,  almost  franti- 
cally, against  the  evils  of  party  strife  he  truly  saw  that  the  com- 
paratively homogeneous  individual  property  of  .the  early  colonists 
was  breaking  up  into  new  and  irreconcilable  forms  which  would 
be  the  bases  of  classes  and  parties.  There  is  no  way  of  protecting 
one  form  of  property  without  violating  or  disparaging  some  other 
form.    The  struggles  culminating  in  the  Civil  war  arose  frc«n  the 
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protection  of  capitalist  property  by  the  violation  of  slave  prop- 
erty, or  vice  versa,  and  resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of  one 
form  of  property.  Capitalist  property  maintains  itself  by  the 
violation  of  labor  property.  The  present  continuous  industrial 
war  will  result  in  the  protection  of  labor  property  and  communal 
property  by  the  abolition  of  capitalist  property.  The  essence  of 
capitalist  property  is  not  the  possession  or  ownership  of  physical 
objects,  called  wealth,  but  is  the  right  to  collect  a  perpetual  in- 
come from  other  people  or  from  society  at  large.  This  right 
constitutes  a  social  privilege  of  substantially  the  same  character 
as  the  Old  feudal  privileges  and  by  its  very  nature  admits  of  no 
adequate  compensation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  compensate  a  man 
for  his  property,  but  not  for  the  right  to  collect  an  income  upon 
it,  because  the  property  given  in  compensation  will  lack  this 
income  producing  feature. 

Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind,  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  justice  for  the  proletarian?  There  can  be  no  justice  for 
him  except  to  abolish  proletarianism.  Having  no  external  prop- 
erty, he  is  neither  rich  nor  poor.  He  is  the  social  cypher  who, 
though  nothing  in  himself,  makes  the  higher  denominations  pos- 
sible. Justice  for  the  proletarian  in  the  courts !  Justice  between 
a  hired  "hand"  and  a  huge  trust !  Between  a  human  commodity 
and  a  corporate  abstraction !  There  is  no  congruity,  no  common 
ground  or  common  denominator  which  can  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  them  and  adjusting  their  equities. 
They  are  incommensurable  things.  Hence  in  criminal  law  they 
are  punished  differently,  the  one  with  imprisonment,  the  other 
with  fines  only,  because  no  question  of  dealing  out  justice  to 
"persons"  arises  here  at  all. 

If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  the  judges  parade  their 
hypocrisy  before  the  public,  drag  from  the  closet  this  social 
skeleton  of  class  oppression  which  haunts  present  society,  and 
^Tjiphasize  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  under  class  rule,  we 
would  suggest  an  oath  somewhat  on  the  following  lines : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without 
respect  to  persons,  or  class  or  sexes  or  corporations  or  munic- 
ipalities; and  will  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich; 
to  the  capitalist,  to  the  independent  worker  and  to  the  proletarian ; 
to  the  woman  laborer,  to  the  child  laborer  and  to  those  who  seek 
employment  and  cannot  find  it ;  to  the  scab,  not  only  while  he  is 
breaking  a  strike,  but  also  when  the  strike  is  over  and  he  is  out 
of  a  job;  to  the  corporation  organized  solely  for  profit  and  to  the 
human  being  organized  and  existing  not  solely  for  profit;  to 
labor  unions  and  employers'  unions ;  that  in  all  cases  which  seem 
to  be  equally  balanced  or  where  the  law  is  capable  of  two  inter- 
pretations, one  favorable  to  capitalists,  the  other  favorable  to 
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proletarians,  I  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  capitalists;  likewise 
in  matters  wiiich  are  not  compulsory  upon  the  courts,  but  rest 
in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,^  I  will  favor  the  capitalists  as 
against  the  proletarians ;  so  help  'me  God." 

Marcus  Hitch. 


The  Jesuits^.  Attack  on  Socialism* 

IT  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  mast  uncompromising 
and  in  many  respects  the  ablest  opponents  of  socialism  were 
to  be  found  within  the  Catholic  Church  and  particularly 
within  that  organization  fcnown  as  the  Jesuits.  A  work  has  re- 
cently appeared  whidi  may  be  ta;ken  as  the  final  climax  of 
Jesuitical  scholarship  and  the  best  or  worst  attack  that  the  intel- 
lectual ability  and  political  training  of  that  famous  organization 
is  capable  of  producing.  This  is  a  translation  of  Victor  Cath- 
rein's  (S.  J.)  "Socialism,  Its  Theoretical  Basis  and  Practical 
Application."  We  are  informed  that  this  is  the  "authorized 
translation  of  the  eighth  German  edition  with  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Victor  F.  Gettelmann,  S.  J."  Published  by  Benziger 
Bros.,  "Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See."  That  no  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  its  authoritative  character,  as  an  expression  of 
church  attitude  we  find  on  the  second  page  Nihil  Obstat,  signed 
Remy  Lafort,  Censor  Librorum,  andi  below  that  again  comes 
Imprimatur,  John  M.  Farley,  Ardhbishop  of  New  York.  This 
work  in  its  German  form  has  been  before  the  public  for  about 
fifteen  years.  During  all  this  time  it  has  been  going  through 
various  editions,  with  constant  modifications  and  probably  re- 
adaptations  as  its  authors  might  consider  most  eflFective  for  the 
crushing  of  socialism.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
socialist  movement  in  America  that  this,  the  heaviest  gun  of 
ecclesiastical  scholasticism  has  now  been  erected  on  American 
soil.     In  the  author's  preface  we  are  told  that : 

"In  view  of  this  gigantic  development  of  social  democracy  it  certainly 
behooves  every  man  of  culture,  but  above  all  the  leaders  in  civil  and 
social  life,  to  become  familiar  with  socialist  ideas,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  basis  so  much  vaunted  by  socialists,  and 
to  form  an  independent  judgment  concerning  them. 

**To  oppose  the  spread  of  socialism  by  means  of  police  regulations, 
as  was  done  by  the  famous  Socialist  Law  of  Germany,  must  always  prove 
utterly  abortive;  in  this  struggle  intellectual  and  moral  weapons  rather 
will  be  used  to  advantage." 

Therefore  we  know  it  is  because  socialism  has  become  so 
strong  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  capitalism  that  the 
present  edition  has  appeared.  The  American  translator  assures 
us  of  the  international  character  of  the  work  by  calling  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been  translated  into  eight  of  ' 
European  languages.  Again,  it  is  a  special  tribute  to  Ameri( 
Socialism  that  Jesuitical  scholarship  has  not  contented  itself  -w 
but  a  raere  translation,  but  has  increased  the  size  of  the  work 
the  addition  of  material  applying  especially  to  America,  to  tw 
its  former  size.  Remembering  the  unlimited  leisure  and  th 
ough  scholastic  training  accorded  to  this  branch  of  the  Cathc 
priesthood  we  may  be  sure  that  this  work  represents  practica 
all  that  can  be  said  about  socialism  by  its  worst  enemies. 

A  work  so  produced  and  so  endorsed  and  therefore  bad 
by  the  cifculating  power  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  social  ■ 
ganizations  is  assured  of  a  large  circulation.  On  the  practi 
side  therefore  the  work  deserves  careful  attention  from  i 
Socialists.  If  the  Socialists  can  meet  and  overthrow  the  ar| 
ments  contained  in  this  volume  they  will,  on  the  principle  that 
greater  must  always  contain  the  less,  have  vanquished  all  mil 
oppositions.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  wo 
It  "^)ens  with  the  familiar  study  of  the  transition  of  Sociali 
from  the  Utopian  to  the  scientific  stage,  and  the  author  correc 
concludes  that  there  is  really  no  connection  between  mod( 
socialism  and  primitive  ccnnmunism,  or  on  the  doctrinal  side  1 
tween  the  woilc  of  the  Utopians  and  the  work  of  modern  Soci 
ists. 

"The  roots  of  modern  socialism  are  to  be  found  first  of  all  in 
great  development  of  industry  and  the  consequent  modification  of  so< 
conditions  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sii 
the  French  Revolution  the  unhampered  development  Of  industrial  for 
in  unrestricted  competition  has  undoubtedly  brought  about  astound: 
results  in  the  field  of  technical  discoveries  and  their  application  to 
dustry  and  commerce.  But  one  of  these  results  was  also  the  gr 
division  of  society  into  two  hostile  classes — a  small  number  of  weall 
capitalists,  and  an  inunense  multitude  of  laborers — which  classes  i 
usually  designated  respectively  as  capital  and  labor.  But  above  : 
the  proletariat,  that  homeless,  floating  population  of  our  great  cit 
which  has  already  assumed  gigantic  prc^orlions,  is  the  almost  inevita 
result  of  modem  industry,  in  as  far  as  by  its  machinery  it  practica 
precludes  the  existence  of  independent  tradesmen  and  promotes  the  ci 
centralion  of  great  masses  of  factory  laborers. 

"Side  by  side  with  this  increasing  proletariat  the  disruption  of  fatn 
life,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute  morals  have  been  growing  apace.  Mo 
over,  bylhe  baneful  influence  of  the  higher  classes  gross  materialism  a 
an  insatiable  craving  for  enjoyment  have  penetrated  the  masses  of  I 
people,  whilst  numerous  upstarts  with  their  quickly  amassed  wea 
openly  revel  in  senseless  luxury.  Thus  the  smouldering  fire  of  discc 
tent  needed  but  a  breeze  to  fan  the  flames  into  a  fierce  conflagration." 

This  statement  should  be  carefully  considered  since  the  a 
thor  many  times  foi^ets  it. in  his  later  arguments.  Then  folio 
a  consideration  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  socialism  in  which  t 
work  of  Babeuf,  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen  and  others  is  brie 
considered.     Very  properly  too,  the  chief  position  is  (given 
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Marx  and  Engels.  In  a  discussion  c^f  these  two  writers  he  states 
in  a  very  fair  and  accurate  form  the  doctrine  of  the  "Material- 
istic Interpretation  of  History"  and  the  ''Qass  Struggle"  and 
Marxian  Economics.  In  every  case  where  possible  he  gives 
direct  quotations  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  these 
are  not  only  correctly  given,  but  are  the  strongest  and. best  selec- 
tions on  the  points  covered.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  survey  of 
the  "Present  State  of  Socialism"  in  which  each  country  is  taken 
in  turn,  and  a  generally  accurate  and  concise  summary  of  the 
movement  is  given,  the  principal  emphasis  being  very  property 
laid  upon  Germany  for  the  European  movement  and  upon  the 
American  movement  because  of  the  national  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  he  accuses 
the  Socialists  of  being  unjust  and  tyrannical  in  attempting  to 
decide  Socialist  principles  by  a  conventon.  A  Jesuit  pleading  in 
the  name  of  science  against  authoritative  declarations  is  .an  in- 
structive spectacle!  In  one  place,  however,  when  treating  of 
the  German  movement  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate  falsification. 
This  is  where  he  declares  that  the  Socialists  oppose  trade  unions 
and  anything  tending  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 
Since  this  same  error*  occurs  later  on  we  will  treat  it  more  fully 
at  that  point.  In  his  sketch  of  the  American  Labor  Movement 
there  is  little  of  which  to  complain  and  we  cannot  but  feel  he  has 
really  landed  a  small,  but  nevertheless  deserved  blow  when  he 
declares  that  "the  new  platform  is  eminently  a  campaign  docu- 
ment." On  the  whole,  however,  while  as  we  shall  see  he  does 
sometimes  erect  straw  men,  he  has  not  done  so  in  his  opening 
chapter.  In  his  second  chapter  he  proceeds  to  "an  examination 
of  the  principal  basis  of  socialism :  the  materialist  conception  of 
history."  Here  is  the  point  on  which  Socialists  have  always  been 
most  willing  to  try  issues  with  the  enemy  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  one  who  meets  them  on  their  own  ground.  That  he  is 
fair  in  his  statement  of  the  theory  may  be  seen  by  the  following: 

'Their  whole  theory  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  four  simple 
statements : 

"1.  There  is  no  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter. 

"2.  In  the  social  relations  and  institutions  of  man  there  is  nothing 
immutable;  everything  is  subject  to  a  constant  process  of  change. 

"3.  In  (this  constant  change  production  and  the  exchange  of  products 
are  the  determining  and  decisive  factors. 

"4.  Social  development  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  economic  con- 
trasts and  class  struggles." 

These  are  the  propositions  which  he  proposes  to  disprove.  If 
he  succeeds  in  doing  this  then  he  will  have  demolished  the  so- 
cialist philosophy.  He  takes  them  up  in  turn  and  here  is  his 
answer  to  the  first.  •  I  quotte  his  entire  argument  (?)  without 
modification. 

"Marx,   as   well   as  Engels,   Bebel,   Liebknecht,   etc.,   never  tires  of 
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repeating  that  man  very  gradmlly  developed  from  the  brute — i 
opinion  from  the  ape.  It  need  Aot  be  mentioned  that  thereby  Ct 
its  doctrines  of  paradise,  of  original  sin,  of  redemption  by  mea 
incarnation  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  heaven  and  hell,  at 
overboard.  Socialist  leaders  are  fully  aware  of  these  consequi 
make  them  their  own.  No  occasion  is  allowed  to  pass  wiUio 
free  vent  to  their  hatred  of  Christianity, 

"It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  refute  here  all  the  errors 
above,  together  with  countless  others  necessarily  connected  w 
This  would  require  not  merely  a  treatise  on  apologetics,  bur 
entire  course  of  philosophy.  Besides,  socialists  are  too  self 
to  offer  any  proofs  for  their  assertions:  at  most  they  are  con 
revamping  the  stale  objections  of  Feuerbach,  Strauss,  Dai 
others  of  that  ilk.  We  address  ourselves  to  readers  who  have 
regard  for  their  dignity  as  himian  beings." 

Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  a  mountain  laboi 
producing  a  mouse  this  is  it.  A-  slur,  an  assertion,  a 
to  religious  dogma  and.  prejudice  is"  offered  as  the  ot 
which  twenty  years  of  tIi«ological  study  can  produce, 
takes  up  the  second  postulate  that  "nothing  is  immtitable, 
thing  is  subject  to  a  constant,  never-ending  process  of  ■ 
Here  is  his.  reply,  "It  is  plain  tliat  such  views  are  the  ou' 
the  grossest  materialism  *  *  *  Every  iota  of  revealed  ti 
remain  true  forever,  just  as  the  so-called  materialistic  co 
of  history  is  a  pernicious  error."  Later  on,  however,  1 
does  proceed  to  something  more  like  argument.  He 
that: 

"The  negation  of  eternal  and  immutable  concepts  and  princip 
knowledge  and  science  impossible  and  involves  hopeless  conti 
It  is  not  saitisfied  with  registering  exterior  phenomena,  it  tries 
trate  to  and  lay  bare  the  hidden  causes  and  governing  laws  a) 
lo  draw  its  conclusions ;  it  endeavors  to  aaeend  to  general  and 
principles.  But  how  can  this  be  done  if  no  general,  necessary 
mutable  notions  exist?  li  there  are  no  immutable  concepts, 
also  no  intellectual  communication  between  different  genera 
is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  mode  of  thought  ot  times  gone 
foresee  in  aught  the  destinies  of  future  ages.  The  identity  ol 
is  completely  lacking.  How  can  we  know  whether  Plato  or 
have  reasoned  correctly,  how  can  we  at  all  fathom  their  mi 
their  concepts  and  opinions  were  quite  different  from  ours? 
we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  (hey  had  ideas  anc 
at  all.  because  what  we  understand  by  these  terms  is  mayhap  . 
of  modem  economic  conditions  unknown  to  the  ancients.  ' 
gruesome  scepticism  is  the  only  logical  consequence  of  the  'mi 
conception  of  history.' " 

But  is  this  trxie  ?  Is  it  true  that  science  never  chang 
the  next  page  he  assures  us  that 

"The  notion  of  being,  substance,  essence,  quality,  quantity 
force,  cause,  effect,  law,  necessity,  time,  eternity,  relation,  equalit 
edge,  cognition,  will,  evolution,  and  countless  others  are  the 
property  of  all  the  sciences,  not  excluding  the  mathematical." 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  notions  of  "substance,"  "i 
"motion,"    "law,"  "cognition,"  "will,"  and  "evolution," 
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of  those  mentioned,  have  been  subject  to  tremendous  changes 
within  the  la.st  generation.  Scarcely  any  one  of  these  terms  con- 
veys the  same  idea  in  the  field  of  science  that  it  did  fifty  years 
ago  and  this  is  something  of  which  the  author  cannot  be  ignorant. 
His  inconsistency  on  this  point  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  other 
places,  see  pages  169  and  243,  he  takes  the  Socialists  to  task 
because  they  are  consistent  and  recognize  that  their  own  philoso- 
phy changes  with  industrial  progress. 

The  central  point  of  the  materialistic  conception  of  history 
is  the  one  which  he  includes  under  his  third  postulate  as  follows : 
"In  the  process  of  evolution  the  economic  conditions  are  the  de- 
termining and  decisive  factors."  How  then  does  he  meet  this 
which  he  correctly  designates  as  the  "very  marrow  of  th^  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history?"  First,  by  an  assertion  that 
Marx  and  Engels  are  by  it  "haplessly  involved  in  flagfrant  con- 
tradictions." Then  another  assertion  that  "this  postulate  'has  no 
meaning  or  value  except  from  the  point  of  downright  material- 
ism." Then  by  an  appeal  to  religious  prejudice  with  the  state- 
ment that  "to  him  who  knows  that  God  has  infused  into  man  a 
spiritual  soul"  the  falsity  of  the  materialistic  interpretation  of 
history  is  evident.  Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  do  not  know  this  fact.  Then  he  admits  the 
truth  of  the  whole  statement  and  concedes  that  "economic  ac- 
tivity will  ever  be  of  paramount  importance  in  human  life." 
Since  this  is  all  that  his  statement  of  the  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  includes  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  constitutes  a 
complete  surrender.  This  is  especially  true  since  later  on  page  139 
he  declares  that  "modern  inventions"  *  *  *  '^are  the  real  revolu- 
tionaries." But  he  once  more  falls  back  on  revelation  (  ?)  and 
declares  that  "by  thought  and  reflection  every  human  being,  how- 
ever diflFerent  the  economic  conditions  of  each  one  may  be,  will 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  a  life  to  come,"  a  statement  for  which,  un- 
fortunately, he  offers  no  proof.  He  follows  this  up  with  other 
reckless  assertions.  He  tells  us  that  "the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  Israelitic  people  was  determined  and  supported  entirely 
by  its  religious  faith.^'  Since  practically  all  modern  writers  agree 
on  the  exact  reverse  of  this,  we  would  think  that  he  would  furn- 
ish some  proof  of  such  a  statement — however,  no  such  proof  api- 
pears.  Again  he  asks  us,  as  if  the  question  were  final,  tKat  if 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history  be  true,  "how  could  the 
Catholic  Church,  throughout  all  times  and  all  places,  remain  es- 
sentially the  same,  in  spite  of  diflFerent  economic  conditions  from 
country  to  country  and  from  century  to  century?"  Unforunately 
for  his  ailments,  that  dhurch  has  not  retained  any  such  con- 
tinuity, as  travelers  and  historians  alike  can  testify,  but  has  varied 
at  all  times  and  places  until  its  adaptability  has  become  proverbial. 
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And  with  such  arguments  as  these  he  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  carefully  collected  facts  and  logical  argu- 
ments in  support  of  that  theory. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  his  consideration  of  the  final  postulate 
that  ^'the  evolution  of  history  is  effected  by  econcMnic  contrasts 
and  class  struggles."  At  last  our  enemies  meet  us  on  the  ground 
of  the  class  struggle  and  remembering  the  scholarship  and  the 
authoritative  c*haracter  of  the  work,  we  should  be  prepared  for 
heavy  attacks.  What  we  do  find  are  simply  some  more  asser- 
tions that  all  human  institutions  are  determined  by  the  standard 
of  natural  law.  In  his  attempt  at  historical  refutation  he 
introduces  oriental  illustrations  where  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible progress  and  no  class  struggles  and  no  great  industrial 
changes  and  then  asks,  *'Why  did  not  class  struggles  transform 
these  nations?"  Then  in  order  to  refute  this  coumt  in  the  in- 
dictment he  makes  the  statement  previously  quoted  that  "modern 
inventions  are  the  real  revolutionaries,"  but  seems  to  overlook 
that  fact  that  in  so  doing  he  concedes  the  main  premise  of  which 
the  dass  struggle  is  but  a  corollary. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of 
Socialism  he  proceeds  to  the  economics  of  Marx.  Starting  with 
the  labor  value  theory  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  one  who 
has  hitherto  kept  at  least  some  form  of  intellectual  honesty  ac- 
cusing Marx  of  having  overlooked  the  element  of  desirability  in 
a  commodity  as  being  essential  to  the  possession  of  value.  Al- 
though this  same  objection  has  been  trotted  out  by  every  cheap 
Bourgeois  critic  of  Marx,  yet  pages  could  easily  be  filled  with 
quotations  from  the  first  volume  of  "Capital"  showing  how  utterly 
dishonest  is  this  argument.  Therefore  we  are  justified  in  accus- 
ing the  Reverend  Cathrein  of  deliberate  lying  when  he  states 
that  "value  in  use,  according  to  him  (Marx)  is  no  factor  in  the 
determination  of  value  in  exchange."  Marx  repeats  over  and 
over  again  that  only  labor  which  is  used  in  the  production  of 
useful  things  can  give  exchange  value.  What  he  does  insist, 
however,  is  that  this  value  must  be  taken  for  granted  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  articles  of  value  and  the  thing  which  determines 
their  rate  of  exchange  therefore,  is  not  their  utility,  but  the  labor 
power  expended  upon  them.  On  the  whole  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  simply  a  rehashing  of  Boehm-Bawerk's  old  arguments. 

He  next  considers  the  doctrine  of  concentration  of  industries 
and  presents  a  mass  of  German  statistics  tending  to  show  that  the 
middle  class  is  not  decreasing.  He  seems  to  forget  that  on 
page  23  he  has  already  declared  that  one  of  the  results  of  modem 
industry  ''was  also  the  great  division  of  society  into  two  hostile 
classes — a  small  number  of  wealthy  capitalists  and  an  immense 
number  of  laborers"  and  again  on  page  230  1^  tells  us  that 
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• 

''Since  modern  discoveries  were  made  to  serve  merely  the  interests 
of  a  few  capitalists,  the  solid  middle  class,  which  formed  the  strongest 
support  of  the  existing  social  order,  began  more  and  more  to  disappear, 
and  society  was  divided  into  two  hostile  classes — the  wealthier  bourgeoisie, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  their  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Church  and  the 
nobility,  with  their  insatiable  avarice  and  reckless  oppression  of  the 
laborers  as  of  an  inferior  race;  on  the  other  hand,  the  huge  masses 
of  the  poor,  particularly  laborers  in  factories,  filled  with  hatred  and 
revenge  against  their  capitalist  oppressors/' 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  let  Jesuit  answer  Jesuit,  but  his  fig- 
ures deserve  a  moment's  consideration  since  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tricky  character  which  continually  shows  through  his  osten- 
sible fairness.  Although  he  has  'taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
Americanize  hi<  work  at  all  other  points  he  is  very  careful  to 
use  only  German  statistics  here.  We  have  a  riight  to  assume 
that  he  did  this  because  he  knew  that  the  figures  concerning 
American  industry  would  have  overthrown  his  entire  argument. 

These  are  the  principal  points  of  his  argument.  For  the  re- 
mainder, so  far  as  a  refutation  of  Socialist  doctrines  are  concerned, 
his  writings  consist  of  mere  assertions.  For  instance  he  disposes 
of  the  army  of  the  unemployed  by  simply  stating  that  "they  exist 
only  in  Socialist  writings"  and  he  follows  this  up  by  repeating 
the  falsehood  which  we  may  be  sure  will  be  used  in  this  country  so 
long  as  the  present  alliance  between  labor  fakirs,  capitalists  and 
Socialist  critics  remain — "that  socialists  are  antagonistic  to  trade 
unions."  We  do  not  care  to  enter  into  his  discussion  of  So- 
cialism and  Religion  since  his  idea  of  both  of  these  terms  is 
diflferent  from  that  of  all  save  his  own  sect.  There  is  one  state- 
ment, however,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  declares  that 
^'Christianity  forbids  Revolution.  That  is  a  violent  subversion 
of  the  lawfully  existing  social  order."  We  wonder  if  there 
are  any  who  are  so  utterly  ignorant  of  history  as  to  have  never 
heard  of  the  multitude  of  times  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
incited  to  violent  revolution  against  the  existing  order.  Indeed  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  history.  France  and  the  clerical  ques- 
tion afford  us  a  present  illustration,  but  under  this  head  he  has 
a  paragraph  which  is  mightily  suggestive. 

"Or  are,  perhaps,  the  learned  and  cultured  leaders  of  the 
social  democratic  party  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  all  private 
owners  would  freely  surrender  their  possessions  to  the  community, 
that  the  Church  would  freely  renounce  its  institutions  and  its 
f>ossessions,  that  monarchs  would  freely  descend  from  their 
thrones,  that  the  nobility  would  readily  sacrifice  their  inherited 
rights,  and  the  peasantry  abandon  the  lands  tilled  by  their  fore- 
fathers?" 

So  then  the  church  is  inciting  to  violent  revolution  at  the 
present  time;.  So  the  Catholic  priesthood  proposes  that  should 
the  workers  ever  decide  to  stop  the  robbery  of  our  present 
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(Continued.) 

When  astronomy,  geography,  experimental  physics,  and 
physiology  were  engaged  in  their  first  determined  attempts  to 
clear  away  the  metaphysical  rubbish  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  push 
human  thought  once  more  into  its  tnily  evolutionary  course,  phil- 
osophy likewise  awoke  from  its  long  slumber.  For  almost  1900 
years,  the  methods  of  the  natural  philosophers  have  been  aban- 
doned. During  all  that  time,  the  human  itiind  had  been  wander- 
ing aimlessly  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Reve- 
lation, instead  of  being  sought  in  the  open  book  of  nature,  had 
been  looked  for  with  up-turned  eyes  beyond  the  clouds,  in  fairy- 
land. 

At  last,  in  1620,  Francis  Bacon  published  his  "Nimum 
OrganumJ"  His  plea  for  new  methods  of  research  in  the  study 
'  -  of  nature  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  By  demanding  a  "new  .mind"  and  declaring  the  human 
senses  the  infallible  sources  of  all  understanding,  Bacon  infused 
new  life  into  the  natural  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  and  pointed 
human  evolution  once  more  into  the  redeeming  course  of  evolu- 
tionary materialism. 

However,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  that  the  idea 
of  evolution,  though  sporadically  scattered  through  Bacon's 
philosophy  and  that  of  other  materialists  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  had  but  a  spasmodic  existence  among  them,  and  was 
frequently  not  even  as  clearly  expressed  as  we  find  it  in  the  works 
of  the  Grecian  natural  philosophers.  The  historical  conditions  for 
an  empirical  proof  of  evolution  had  not  yet  matured,  and  the 
theological  influence  of  those  times  applied  the  brake  too  heavily 
for  a  rapid  improvement  of  the  ideas  of  the  natural  philosophers. 

Furthermore,  the  ancient  natural  philosophy  had  been  the 
rallying  center  of  Grecian  "democracy."  It  had  been  the  scienti- 
fic weapon  of  progress  in  the  class-struggle  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  at  a  time  when  theology  was  not  enthroned  as  an 
economic  ruler,  and  when  religion  had  at  best  but  a  slight  hold  on 
men's  mind's.  The  new  materialist  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  arose  at  a  time  when  the  class-struggles  raged  fiercely 
around  two  religions,  and  when  philosophy  did  not  reach  down 
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into  the  world  of  the  trading  and  working  classes.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  church,  Latin  had  become  the  language  of  science, 
and  in  consequence  the  new  materialist  philosophy  came  upon 
the  scene,  not  as  a  social  force,  but  as  a  hobby  of  scholars,  a  pas- 
time of  the  select.  And  it  continued  to  use  Latin  as  its  medium 
of  expression  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  we  have  not  gotten 
away  from  this  reactionary  habit  yet,  and  the  fostering  of  ancient 
languages  in  our  modern  schools  still  continues  to  do  valiant 
service  in  the  interest  of  reaction.  It  is  not  until  the  modem 
proletariat  creates  its  own  science,  that  the  old  exclusive  and 

iT  aristocratic  mannerisms  of  feudal  and  middle  class  science  are 

abandoned,  and  the  familiar  language  of  the  day  employed  to 

1  prepare  the  mental  food  for  the  eager  proletarian  student. 

In  the  17th  century,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  in  the  i8th 

('  and  19th,  the  exclusive  methods  and  assumptions  of  aristocratic 

:  science  were  fatal,  not  alone  for  the  masses,  but  also  for  the  scien- 

tists themselves.     So  long  as  science  does  not  pulsate  in  the 

r  throbbing  life  outside  of  the  study  of  the  scientist,  theological  or 

metaphysical  speculations  permeate  the  entire  fabric  of  society. 
In  the  17th  century,  the  class-struggles  between  the  two  great 
religions  kept  the  popular  mind  in  a  state  of  continous  excitement 
so  that  even  kings  had  to  be  careful  not  to  exasperate  the  people 
in  theological  matters.  Neither  Bacon  nor  the  other  material- 
ists of  the  17th  century  could  get  away  from  this  religious  at- 
mosphere, and  their  materialism  is,  therefore,  strongly  tainted 
with  theological  and  metaphysical  inconsistencies.  As  a  logical  re- 
sult, materialism  did  not  get  very  far  alpng  on  its  evolutionary 
road,  and  metaphysics  retained  its  sway  in  science  as  well  as  in 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  merit  of  Bacon  to  have  im- 
parted fresh  vigor  to  the  inductive  and  empirical  study  of  na- 
ture. 

The  men  who  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Bacon  developed 
his  materialism  in  two  diilerent  directions.  Those  who  felt 
attracted  by  the  theistic  aphorisms  of  his  doctrine,  became  the 
fathers  of  metaphysical  schools  of  thinkers  in  England  and 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  felt  kin  to  the  materialist 
•  essence  of  Baconian  philosophy,  continued  along  this  road  and 
thus  became  the  intellectual  fathers  of  the  socialist  philosophy. 
Frequently  these  two  tendencies  intermingled  and  produced  a 
hybrid  materialist  dualism,  which  was  quite  as  incongruous  as  the 
metaphysical  materialism  of  their  predecessors. 

This  imperfect  and  groping  philosophy  led  to  absurd  contra- 
dictions between  the  theory  and  practice  of  scientists  and  philo- 
sophers. For  instance,  the  logical  successor  of  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
was  more  pronounced  and  consistent  in  his  materialism  than 
Bacon,  and  pushed  the  human  mind  forward  in  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion toward  a  more  empirical  and  monistic  science.    But  politi- 
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cally  he  was  a  reactionary  of  the  first  water,  a  defender  of  royal 
prerogative  and  absolutism,  a  foe  of  the  puer  robustus  sed  nuditiO' 
sus  (robust  but  malicious  boy),  the  "common"  people.    On  the 
other  hand,  Hegel,  the  fattier  of  modem  idealism  and  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  materialism,  became  the  founder  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary method  of  research,  the  dialectic  method,  and  constructed 
the  fundament  of  the  modem  ideas  of  evolution.  This  conflict  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  characterizes  all  scientists  and  philos- 
ophers, with  the  exception  of  the  founders  of  scientific  socialism 
and  of  their  socialist  disciples.    It  is  a  fact,  which  explains  itself 
out  of  the  historical  conditions  of  proletarian  evolution,  that  the 
scientific  socialists  are  the  only  consistent  monist  materialists 
of  the  present  day.     It  is  the  "irony  of  fate,"  which  compels  the 
reactionary  forces  to  do  evolutionary  work  against  their  will  and 
to  assist  the  proletarian  scientists,  who  are  conscious  evolutionists 
from  necessity,  in  their  historical  mission.    The  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  historical  contradiction    between    theory     and 
practice  is  furnished  by  the  churches.    Yet  they,  too,  in  spite  of 
their  reactionary  and  anti-proletarian  practices,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  level  distinctions  between  classes,  nations,  and  races, 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  universal  evolution  toward  human 
brotherhood.     The  use  of  Latin  in  science,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  illustrates  one  phase  of  this  leveling  process  very  well. 
When  the  proletariat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  defeated  in 
its  evolutionary  aims,  the  Roman  church  cultivated  Latin  as  an 
international  language.    And  though  it  promoted  an  internation- 
alism of  the  select  few,  yet  even  this  gfradually  served  to  antago- 
nize the  reactionary  power  of  dogmatism,  since  it  was  the  most 
relentless  foe  of  theological  dogmatism,  science,  which  finally 
cultivated  Latin  as  an  international  language.    And  this  science 
is  in  our  day  more  and  more  compelled  to  ally  itself  with  the 
class-conscious  proletariat.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  modem 
languages,  which  have  become  more  or  less  world-languages, 
such  as  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  cohtain  many  elements  of 
Latin.      And  since  English  is  rapidly  becoming  the  international 
language  of  the  so-called  civilized  world,  the  modem  proletariat 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  scant  survivals  of 
Latin  which  are  indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  the  tech- 
nicalitieg  of  modern  science. 

However,  in  Bacon's  time  natural  philosophy  tottered  about 
rather  drowsily  after  1900  years  of  sleep,  and  took  but  slight 
notice  of  the  ominous  handwriting  which  capitalist  development 
was  slowly  but  surely  tracing  on  the  wall  of  social  institutions. 
So  much  more  briskly  did  economic  evolution  proceed  on  its 
course,  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  revolutions,  which  would  in 
due  time  clear  the  field  for  a  more  scientific  and  evolutionary 
materialism.    For  instance,  when  cotton-planting  was  introduced 
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in  Virginia,  one  year  after  the  publication  of  Bacon's  "NoTmm 
Organum,"  the  germs  were  scattered  for  the  Civil  War,  that  was 
destined  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  future  North-American 
republic,  245  years  later,  and  to  sound  the  tocsin  for  a  proletarian 
movement,  which  would  some  day  reap  the  mature  fruits  of 
materialist  science. 

At  the  same  time,  inventbrs  began  to  cast  about  for  means 
of  increasing  the  productivity  of  labor,  and  natural  science  gath- 
ered more  empirical  material  for  its  special  departments. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  De  Caus,  a  French  engineer,  had 
invented  a  machine  by  which  a  column  of  water  could  be  elevated 
by  the  pressure  of  steam  confined  in  a  vessel  above  the  water.  In 
1629,  Branca,  an  Italian  inventor,  contrived  a  plan  for  working 
several  mills  by  a  blast  of  steam  against  the  vanes.  In  1639,  ^^ 
transit  of  Venus  across  the  orb  of  the  stm  was  for  the  first  time 
observed  by  Horrox.  The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli 
in  1642.  The  marquis  of  Worchester  described,  in  his  "Century 
of  Inventions,"  1663,  ^^  apparatus  for  raising  water  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam.  Two  years  later,  Isaac  Newton  pub- 
lished his  first  improved  methods  of  astronomical  calculation.  In 
1669,  Brandt  discovered  phosphorus.  Roemer  ascertained  the 
velocity  of  light  in  1675.  Leibniz  published  his  invention  of  the 
differential  calculus  in  1684*  And'  in  1687,  Newton  came  forth 
with  his  "Pnna/>ia/'  enunciating  the  laws  of  gravity.  Denis 
Papin,  a  native  of  France  and  professor  at  the  university  of  Mar- 
burg, Germany,  conceived  the  idea,  in  1688,  of  obtaining  motive 
power  by  means  of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder,  through  a 
sudden  condensation  of  steam  by  cold.  In  1698,  Captain  Savery, 
an  •  Englishman,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  first  actual  working 
steam  engine  to  be  used  in  raising  water.  And  in  1705,  Thomas 
Newcomen,  a  blacksmith,  and  John  Cawley,  a  plumber,  patented 
an  atmospheric  engine,  in  which  concjensation  was  effected  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  external  surface  of  a  cylinder.  ' 

These  pioneer  efforts  in  the  construction  of  steam  engines 
were  not  to  be  crowned  with  success  until  June  5,  1769,  when 
James  Watt  obtained  his  first  patent  for  an  automatic  steam 
engine.  So  far  as  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century  was  con- 
cerned, these  industrial  and  scientific  advances  made  little  impres- 
sion on  it.  When  in  1641,  Descartes  (Cartesius)  published  his 
^'Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia,  he  showed  himself  to  be 
still  completely  in  the  thrall  of  metaphysics.  He  contended  that 
man  alone  had  a  true  "soul,"  with  sensation  and  free  will,  and 
that  animals  were  mere  automata,  without  will  or  sensibility.  At 
the  same  time,  he  suffered  from  the  traditional  contradictions  of 
men  of  his  turn  of  mind.  While  in  his  philosophy,  he  attributed  a 
dualist  and  supernatural  soul  to  man,  he  endowed,  in  his  physics, 
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matter  with  self -creating  power  and  regarded  mechanical  motion 
as  its  life's  function. 

A  valiant  antagonist  arose  against  the  Cartesian  metaphysics 
in  the  person  of  Hobbes.  He  published,  in  1642,  his  "Elementa 
Philosephica  de  Cive"  and  fortified  the  materialist  position  in  this 
and  other  works  considerably.  By  asserting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  thought  from  matter  that  thinks,  he  did  not  only 
strike  the  Cartesian  metaphysics  heavily,  but  also  shattered  the 
theistic  survivals  of  Baconian  materialism.  However,  the  his- 
torical conditions  did  not  enable  him  to  furnish  the  proof  for 
Bacon's  fundamental  principle  that  all  human  understanding 
arises  from  the  world  of  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
the  first  of  the  modern  natural  philosophers  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  social  environment  and  to 
realize  that  social  activity  is  a  part  of  the  general  activity  of  the 
universe.  In  his  "Leviathan,"  published  in  1651,  he  says:  "The 
register  of  knowledge  of  fact  is  called  history.  Whereof  there 
be  two  sorts,  one  called  natural  history,  which  is  the  history  of 
such  facts  or  eflfects  of  nature  as  have  no  dependence  on  man's 
will,  such  as  the  histories  of  metals,  plants,  animals,  regions,  and 
the  like.  The  other  is  civil  history,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men  in  commonwealths."  The  modem 
monist  will  find  much  to  criticise  in  these  definitions,  ^but  they 
mark  nevertheless  an  advance  in  the  evolution  of  thought  as 
compared  to  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

In  Leibniz  and  Spinoza,  Descartes  found  allies  who  contri- 
bute much  toward  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  metaphysics, 
and  theistic  idealism  had  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  Berkeley. 
Even  a  man  of  Newton's  mathematical  mind  remained  a  lifelong 
captive  of  dualistic  ideas  and  his  conception  of  the  solar  system 
was  of  the  crude  kind  which  speculated  about  the  causes  of  the 
"first  impulse"  for  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Still  his  ideas 
seemed  so  dangerous  to  the  theological  dualists  that  for  instance 
Leibniz  denounced  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  because 
it  undermined  natural  religion  and  denied  revealed  religion.  The 
theistic  ideas  owed  a  continued  existence  to  the  influence  of  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire,  though  especially  the  last-named  was  a  scoffer 
at  all  religions  based  on  supernatural  revelation. 

But  materialism  remained  close  on  the  trail  of  metaphysics. 
In  France,  Descartes  was  personally  confronted  by  Gassendi,  who 
revived  Epicurean  materialism  and  accom'plished  for  materi- 
alism in  France  what  Hobbes  did  in  England.  And  Pierre  Bayle 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  mature  philosophy  in  France  by  a 
cutting  criticism  of  Cartesian  metaphysics.  Driven  by  religfous 
doubts  to  a  closer  study  of  metaphysics,  Bayle  wrote  tiie  history 
of  metaphysics  only  to  give  dualism  a  blow  from  which  it  would 
never  fully  recover. 
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After  this  destructive  work  of  materialistic  criticism,  Locke 
appeared  as  a  constructive  materialist,  in  1690,  with  his  "Essay 
Concerning  Human  Understanding,"  which  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  all  friends  of  enlightenment,  especially  in  France.  He 
furnished  the  first  philosophical  proofs  of  the  fact  that  all  human 
ideas  are  due  to  the  functions  of  the  senses,  and  thus  completed 
Baconian  materialism  which  Hobbes  had  systematized. 

Locke's  wortk  came  at  a  time  when  metaphysics  had  gradually 
lost  its  touch  with  the  sciences  that  had  once  given  it  a  certain 
authority.  While  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  astronomy, 
•chemistry,  and  other  exact  sciences,  made  themselves  more  and 
more  independent,  metaphysics  retained  nothing  but  speculations 
and  a  mystical  belief  in  celestial  things.  But  tvhen  the  last  great 
metaphysicians  of  the  17th  century,  Malebranche  and  Arnauld, 
died,  worldly  affairs  were  beginning  to  absorb  public  interest  to 
the  exclusion  of  supernatural  speculations.  To  the  same  extent 
did  materialism  gain  favor  among  Frenchmen. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  we  see  the  French 
champions  of  enlightenment  engaged  in  open  war  against  meta- 
physics, theology,  and  the  existing  political  institutions.  In  the 
interest  of  "reason,"  all  hitherto  existing  ideas  and  institutions 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  most  ruthless  criticism,  and  this 
"reason"  was  nothing  else  but  the  dictates  of  the  class-interests 
of  the  French  bourgeoisie.  In  England  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bourgeois  revolution  had  at  that  time  found  its  temporary  arm- 
istice in  the  compromise  of  1689,  which  left  the  great  land-owners 
in  possession  of  the  spoils  of  political  office,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  safeguarded  the  economic  interests  of  the  rising  bourgeoisie 
sufficiently  for  the  time  being.  The  English  bourgeois,  was, 
therefore,  as  much  interested  as  the  nobility  in  maintaining  the 
influence  of  religion  "for  the  people,"  meaning  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  working  class,  while  the- French  bourgeois  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  requirements  of  the  historical  situation  in  France, 
to  stir  the  working  class  to  the  highest  pitch  of  revolutionary 
activity  against  the  feudal  nobility. 

Materialism,  therefore,  in  the  i8th  century,  took  up  its  abode 
in  France.  Once  more  the  irony  of  fate  would  have  it  that  the 
metaphysicians  had  to  furnish  the  weapons  for  their  own  undo- 
ing. For  French  materialism  developed  two  schools,  and  one  of 
them  took  its  departure  from  the  physics  of  the  metaphysician 
Descartes.  The  other  school  started  out  from  Locke,  and  led 
directly  to  Socialism.  Descartian  materialism  became  the  father 
of  that  mechanical  materialism  which  characterizes  the  bourgeois 
materialists  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  who  were  either  ig- 
norant of  evolutionary  materialism,  or  opposed  to  it.  It  furnished 
at  first  the  basis  for  the  natural  science  of  France,  and,  combined 
with  theistic  idealism,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  those  who,  like 
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Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  clung  to  the  Mosaic  idea  of  creation  and  to 
the  theory  of  fixed  species,  in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  development  by  the, interaction  of  physical  and  chemical 
movements.  The  followers  of  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  culti- 
vated the  evolutionary  branch  of  French  materialism. 

"The  immediate  disciple  and  French  interpreter  of  Locke, 
Condillac,  directed  the  point  of  Locke's  sensationalism  at  once 
against  the  metaphysics  of  the  17th  century,"  writes  Karl  Marx 
in  the  "Holy  Family,"  in  which  he  and  Frederick  Engels  exposed 
the  shallowness  of  the  Young-Hegelians  of  the  Bruno  Bauer 
stripe.  "He  proved  that  the  French  justly  rejected  metaphysics, . 
because  it  was  merely  a  handiwork  of  imagination  and  theolog- 
ical prejudices.  He  published  a  refutation  of  the  systems  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and  Malebranche.  In  his  work 
'L'essai  stir  I'Origine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,'  he  elabor- 
ated the  ideas  of  Locke  and  proved  that  not  only  the  soul,  but 
also  ihe  senses,  not  only  the  art  of  producing  ideas,  but  also  the 
art  of  sense -perceptions,  was  a  matter  of  experience  and  hatut. 
The  entire  development  of  man  therefore  depends  on  education 

and  external  circumstances From  Helvetius,  who  likewise 

takes  his  departure  from  Locke,  materialism  received  its  specific 
French  character.  He  also  takes  into  consideration  the  social 
life,  in  his  work  "De  L'Homme."  The  senses  and  self-love,  en- 
joyment and  a  well  understood  personal  interest,  are  the  basis 
of  all  morality.  The  natural'  equality  of  human  intelligences, 
the  identity  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry, the  natural  goodness  of  man,  the  omnipotence  of  educa- 
tion, are  the  main  points  of  his  system. 

A  combination  of  Cartesian  and  English  materialism  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Lamettrie.  He  utilized  the  physics  of  Descartes 
to  their  minutest  details.  His  machine-man  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
Cartesian  machine-animal.  In  the  "Systeme  de  la  Nature"  of 
Holbach,  the  physical  part  consists  likewise  of  a  combination  of 
Fr«^ch  and  English  materialism,  while  the  ethical  part  is  based 
principally  on  the  ethics  of  Helvetius." 

The  universality  of  the  French  materialists  has  a  lasting  monu- 
ment in  the  "Encyclopidie,"  which  was  begun  by  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  in  1751,  and  in  which  Robinet,  Buffon,  Holbach, 
Condillac,  Lamettrie,  Helvetius  and  Grimm  collaborated. 

The  French  encyclopedists  offer  a  fair  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  scientific  position  of  their  age.  Science  was  still  in  its 
rudimentary  stage,  and  this  corresponded  to  the  control  of  tools 
and  technique  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  mode  of  production. 
The  two  epoch-making  works  on  natural  history  typical  for  this 
period  are  the  "Systema  Naturae,"  published  by  Linnaeus  in  1735, 
and  the  "Hisloire  Naturelle,"  publi^ed  by  Buffon  in  1749,  Frank- 
lin made  his  successful  experiments  demonstrating  the  connec- 
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tkm  between  electricity  and  lightning  in  1752.  But  neither  his 
work,  nor  the  invention  of  the  spinning- jenny  by  Hargreaves  in 
1767,  and  the  perfection  of  the  spinning  frame  by  Arkwright  in 
1769,  produced  any  immediate  eflfect  on  the  ideas  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers. Cook  was  making  his  first  voyage  around  the  world, 
about  this  time  (1768),  and  Priestley  discovered  oxygen  in  1774, 
without,  however,  knowing  what  he  had  discovered. 

The  philosophical  work,  which  followed  in  England  immedi- 
ately after  Locke's  "Essay,"  was  Hume's  "Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,"  published  in  1739.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  advance 
beyond  Locke,  nor  is  it  superior  to  the  work  of  the  French  mater- 
ialists. Hume  was  a  better  historian  than  philosopher,  but  even 
as  a  historian  he  fell  far  below  Vice,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i8th  century  had  made  an  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  theological 
conception  of  history  a  method  which  regarded  historical  events 
as  the  fulfillment  of  natural  laws.  Nor  was  Hume  the  equal  of 
Gibbon,  who,  in  1776,  published  his  'TDecline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  in  which  faint  traces  of  an  evolutionary  concep- 
tion of  history  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  Rousseau's  "Contrat 
Social/'  published  in  1762,  was  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  human  societies,  without  the  slightest  recognition  of 
the  basic  factors  of  social  evolution. 

A  brighter  light  falls  upon  this  historical  period  from  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics,  criminology,  and  economies. .  In  mathe- 
matics, the  idea  of  continuity  led  to  the  introduction  of  evolu- 
tionary ideas  into  natural  science.  Buffon,  who  had  entered  the 
French  Academy  as  a  geometrician,  introduced  the  continuity- 
idea  into  his  "Histoire  Naturelle"  and  this  idea  became. the  spark, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Lamarck,  later  on  started  the  fire  of  organic 
development  in  all  natural  sciences. 

In  criminology,  Beccaria  made  a  new  departure  in  Italy,  in 
1774.  He  published  his  work  on  crime  and  punishment  under  a 
false  date  and  with  a  false  place  of  publication,  knowing  that  his 
ideas,  which  were  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  impending 
French  Revolution,  would  set  loose  a  storm  of  reactionary  attacks 
against  him.  He  opposed  the  medieval  methods  of  "justice," 
with  their  torture  and  secret  proceedings,  and  undermined  the 
conception  of  a  personal  responsibilty  of  criminals.  This  threat- 
ened the  dearest  tenets  of  theological  dogmas  about  "vicarious 
atonement,"  and  set  the  Jesuitical  machine  of  the  church  into 
frenzied  motion. 

In  economics,  the  year  1776  marks  a  milestone  of  advance  in 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  subverted  the  current 
ideas  on  the  origin  of  profits.  Smith  declared  in  so  many  words, 
that  profits  were  not  an  arbitrary  addition  of  the  seller  to  the 
price  of  his  article,  but  surplus-values,  surplus-products,  appro- 
priated by  the  owners  of  means  of  production  out  of  the  unpaid 
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products  of  "industrious  persons."  This  concq>tion  became  the 
basis  for  Ricardo's  law  of  value,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Marx, 
was  transformed  into  the  revolutionary  analysis  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction; out  of  which  the  modem  socialist  movement  devtloped 
its  life. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  as  yet  no  clear  perception  of  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  social  and  natural  processes,  neither  in  the 
writings  of  the  sociologists^  nor  in  those  of  the  scientists  and 
philosophers.  While  Buffon  showed  at  least  a  faint  trace  of  con- 
tinous  development  in  his  work.  Linnaeus  regarded  his  system 
of  plants  and  animals  avowedly  as  a  mere  diag^rammatic  classifi* 
cation,  without  the  least  suggestion  of  any  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  various  classes  of  animals  and  plants.  And  even  when 
he  elaborated  the  first  outlines  for  a  natural  system  of  classifica- 
tion, he  still  had  the  idea  of  fixed  and  created  species  in  nfind. 

But  already  the  fiery  glow  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  the 
American  colonies  was  reddening  the  western  horizon,  and  its 
sparks  were  soon  to  ignite  the  dry  feudal  structures  in  Francc- 
Thc  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted  that  "all  men  were 
born  equal,"  but  the  writers  of  this  document  and  their  class 
forgot  to  ai>ply  this  "truth"  to  the  slaves,  indentured  servants, 
debtors,  and  propertyless  colonists  who  were  debarred  from  vot- 
ing. Nevertheless,  this  document  marked  at  least  the  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  "Rights  of  Man"  and  the  "Age  of  Reason," 
that  is  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  the  rising  capitalist  class  that 
they  had  their  own  peculiar  idea  of  right  and  reason,  as  opposed 
to  the  feudal  powers.  With  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, the  capitalist  class  established  a  precedent  in  social  evolu- 
tion by  means  of  revolution,  which  is  still  of  too  recent  date  to  be 
easily  forgotten,  and  which  the  modem  proletariat  will  some  day 
follow  with  good  effect. 

Ernest  Untermann. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


To  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Ye  disinherited,  that  mourn 
In  misery,  abject,  forlorn, 
Your  crime  that  you  were  bom 

In  poverty,  * 
God  speed  the  day  when  ye  shall  spurn 

The  ancient  lie — 

« 

That  some  should  loll  in  idle  ease 

Lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxuries, 

While  those  that  toil  must  starve  and  freeze, 

And  be  pacified 
With  what  their  lordly  masters  please    . 

To  cast  aside. 

Alas,  that  there  should  be  such  dearth 
Of  reverence  for  humble  worth. 
While  bastard,  gold-got  pride  of  birth 

Holds  high  her  head. 
And  scorns  the  tillers  of  the  earth 
That  make  her  bread  1 

Alas,  that  honest  men  should  need! 

Alas,  that  helpless  women  plead! 

Alas,  that  tender  children  bleed  •« 

in  our  own  time! 
Shame!  shame  on  those  whose  social  creed 
Condones  the  crime! 

God  speed  the  day  when  right  shall  reign, 
When  slaves  shall  cease  to  kneel  in  vain, 
But  rise  and  snap  the  tyrant's  chain, 

And  take  their  place 
Full  owners  of  their  own  again — 

An  unbound  race. 

The  day  will  oome,   (God  grant  it  soon!) 

When  each  shall  have  his  birth-right  boon 
To  make  and  take  what  is  his  own — 

His  rightful  share, 

And  none  shall  reap  that  hath  not  sown, 

And  tilled  with  care. 
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The  day  has  come.     Up,  brothers,  on! 
The  long,  dark  hours  of  night  are  gone. 
In  the  trembling  east  the  blood-hued  dawn 

Paints   red   Ihe    skies. 
Arise,  and  strike  the  tyrant  down ! 

The  day  has  come — the  destined  day 
For  which  your  exiled. comrades  pray. 
Who  in  Siberian  dungeons  lay — 

Cold,   dark   and   wet. 
The  day  has  come  when  biood  shall  pay 

The   tyrant's   debt. 

The  aching  ages  bid  you  rise. 
Your  comrades  under  other  skies 
Have  fixed  on  you  their  eager  eyes. 

Up,  men,  and  do ! 
The  future  ages'  destinies 

Depend  on  you  I 

The  world-old  lethargy  has  fled. 
And  Liberty  long  centuries  dead 
For  which  your  sires  and  grandsires  bled, 

Must  'live  again 
Though  Russia's  rivers  all  run  red 

To  the 


Walther  V.  HOIXOWAY. 


Conditions  in 

(^  APITALISM  has  today  grown  to  such  'proportions  that  no^ 
J  portion  of  the  civilized  world  is  exempt  from  its  power 
and  influence,  and  since  we  know  that  it  will  be  superseded 
by  some  kind  of  a  co-operative  system  it  behooves  socialists "  to 
consider  and  study  the  march  of  events,  even  in  such  a  backward 
and  undeveloped  country  as  Mexico.  American  capitalists  seem 
to  have  left  Mexico  till  the  last  becau^  they  knew  it  was  at  hand 
and  would  "keep,'*  but  the  flood  of  capitalism  is  now  coming  in 
a  mighty  wave.  The  railroads,  mines,  coal,  oil,  and  asphalt  de- 
posits, along  with  large  agricultural  interests,  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  capitalists,  mostly  Americans.  Even  the  cereal' 
breakfast  foods  so  familiar  to  American  eyes  are  beginning  to 
decorate  the  dead  walls  and  show-windows  of  old  Mexico  and  are 
offered  for  sale  at  50  cents  per  package  with  guarantees  to  cure 
all  the  ailments  to  which  mankind  is  subject.  Up  to  the  presentj, 
however,  the  natives  seem  to  prefer  the  old  time  tortilla.  Some 
of  the  more  intelligent  Mexicans  are  beginning  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  this  introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  expect  it  to 
be  follofwed  by  a  flood  of  immigration  from  the  United  States. 

The  government  continues  to  dole  out  the  national  resources 
of  the  country  to  foreign  money-bags  while  Mexican  workers 
grovel  in  filth,  disease  and  ignorance,  for  lack  of  access  to  these 
same  resources.  Of  what  value  is  the  free  press  to  an  illiterate, 
and  a  free  school  to  a  pauper?  Free  speech  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Mexican  constitution,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

If  socialists  wish  to  reach  these  people  it  must  be  done  through 
secret  organizations  and  underground  publications.  One  thing 
is  hopeful  and  that  is',  that  however  ignorant  the  working  classes 
are  they  do  not  harbor  any  illusions  concerning  the  identity  of 
their  interest  with  those  of  their  employers.  On  this  point  at 
least  the  most  ignorant  peon  seems  to  be  rather  in  advance  of 
the  average  American  trades  unionist. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  the  workers  are  beginning  to  organize 
mutual  aid  societies  which  in  some  ways  resemble  our  trades 
unions.  In  Guadalajara  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
workers.  A  meeting  was  called  in  a  theatre  building  for  this 
purpose,  but  was  dispersed  by  the  police. 

Wages  are  far  below  what  is  necessary  to  provide  anything 
like  a  decent  living.  Servant  girls  working  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen hours  a  day  receive  $4.00  or  $5.00  a  month,  and  sleep  on 
the  kitchen  floor  or  under  the  stairway.       It  is  scarcely  sur- 
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prising  to  learn  that  they  are  not  all  strictly  virtuous  or  abso- 
lutely temperate  with  liquor  selling  at  from  2  to  5  cents  per 
glass,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  have  gone  up  almost  as  fast 
as  in  the  Unit«l  States.  The  working  day  for  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers is  only  limited  by  their  power  to  keep  awake,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  women  who  make  stockings,  shawls  or  fancywork. 
Many  of  the  latter  go  blind  and  become  beggars  or  street  peddlers. 
I  have  been  in  tenement  houses  here  where  each  family  lives  in 
one  room  about  ten  feet  square  with  one  door  and  no  window. 

The  men  of  this  class  spend  a  goodly  portion  of  their  time 
in  jail.  They  are  strictly  proletarian,  having  no  property  but 
their  labor  jpower  and  when  arrested  for  petty  offences  must  al- 
ways pay  their  fine  by  laboring  within  prison  walls.  The  usual 
penalty  for  drunkenness  is  eight  days  and  during  their  incarcera- 
tion their  wives  and  children  must  hustle  foe  themselves. 

A  servant  suddenly  left  the  house  where  I  am  stopping  the 
other  day  and  I  learned  that  her  husband  had  just  got  out  of  jail 
an-d  she  was  going  home  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  She  knew 
she  could  be  with  him  only  at  intervals  while  she  could  work 
"any  old  time."  The  difference  between  her  earnings  and  no 
earnings  was  very  little  anyhow. 

The  church  in  Mexico  has  lost  its  old  time  vigor  but  the 
corpse  still  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  around  the  neck  of  society, 
stifling  all  intelligent  thought  and  rational  political  activity.  The 
breaking  of  its  power  is  largely  due  to  Benito  Juarez.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  people,  in  whose  veins  flowed  none  of  the  blood 
of  the  despotic  Spaniard,  but  like  Lincoln,  he  could  not  control 
the  action  of  his  successors,  and  the  Mexican  today  suffers  ynder 
a  new  form  of  despotism  as  effective  as  was  the  church  in  the 
days  of  yore. 

Some  idea  of  how  barbaric  and  brutal  this  oppression  is  may 
be  gained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  manuscript  of  this  article  should 
have  been  found  in  my  possession  my  career  in  this  country  would 
have  ended  suddenly.  Capacious  prisons  of  solid  stone  await 
to  receive  any  one  who  dares  to  speak  or  write"a  word  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  governing  power. 

Corruption  runs  rampant  in  every  branch  of  the  government. 
On  three  different  occasions  I  have  seen  a  clerk  in  a  Mexican 
post-office  of  the  first  class  attempt  to  "short  change"  a  patron 
securing  a  money  order.  On  the  whole  I  have  never  seen  90 
many  artless  thieves  and"  cheerful  liars  as  infest  this  ultra-chris- 
tian  country. 

The  Republican  form  of  government  is  a. farce  and  it  is  easily 
possible  that  this  may  remain  one  of  the  strong-holds  of  capital- 
ism. Plutocracy  may  intrench  itself  behind  this  mass  of  human 
ignorance  to  await  the  final  fray. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
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is  so  closely  allied  that  the  socialist  movements  of  the  two 
countries  must  necessarily  have  much  in  common.  If  there  are 
any  socialists  in  Mexico  we  should  get  into  communication  and 
see  what  can  be  done  toward  organization.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  American  and  European  socialists  in  Mexico  and  if  any 
of  them  should  see  this  article  I  hope  they  will  write  to  the 
Review  and  make  themselves  known.  An  isolated  socialist  un>- 
identified  with  the  party  in  any  country  is  of  but  little  use  to 
the  movement.  The  time  will  come  when  the  capitalists  will  uise 
all  the  backward  races  of  the  people  against  the  more  civilized 
ones  and  it  behooves  us  to  organize  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
coming  of  that  time.  The  reference  that  James  Burton  Adams, 
of  the  Denver  Post,  made  concerning  one-half  the  Russians  i& 
applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  Mexican  people,  "they  are  unable 
to  read  and  write,  but  they  can  feed  and  fight"  and  that  is  all  that 
"will  be  expected  of  them." 

The  above  article  is  from  an  American  socialist  now  residing  in 
Mexico.  He  is  known  to  us  and  we  can  vouch  for  his  sincerity.  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  who  can  assist  in  such  an  organization 
of  the  Mexican  Socialists  as  he  proposes  and  they  will  communicate 
with  us  we  will  be  glad  to  co-operate. — Editor. 


Gapon  and   Socialist  Unity 


The  "Iskra" — Spark,  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Labor  party,  in  its  issue  of  March  25th,  contains  a  com- 
munication of  Karl  Kauts'ky  published  in  No.  73  of  Leipsiger 
Volkszeitung.  It  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  many  im- 
portant phases  of  the  international  movement  and,  I  think,  de- 
serves space  and  comment  in  the  International  Socialist  Re- 
view.   Kautsky  writes : 

The  last  issue  of  the  Vorzvaerts  contains  an  appeal  of  Pope 
Gapon,  published  in  the  International  Secretariat  of  Brussels,  in 
which  Gapon  invites  all  Socialist  organizations  of  Russia  to  unite. 
It  requires  all  the  naivete,  whioh  Gapon  managed  in  manifesting 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  a  man,  who  himself  learned  something 
about  Socialism  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  should  undertake  the  task 
of  unity.  But  I  think  that  the  International  Secretariat,  which 
strangely  enough  appropriated  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  is  decidedly  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  its  powers  when  it  is  constituting  itself  into 
a  herald  of  Gapon. 

Nothing  is  easier  then  expressing  desires  of  unity.  This  can 
be  done  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  in 
order  that  the  attempt  of  unity  may  attain  its  object,  the  first 
condition  must  be  the  creation  of  a  basis  upon  which  unity  may 
take  place,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  presupposes  the  most  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  differences,  their  causes,  as  well  as  of  the  policy  which 
may  be  really  necessary.  The  International  Secretariat  points  to 
the  unity  of  the  French  comirades,  but  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible, had  the  Amsterdam'  Congress  merely  confined  itself  to 
the  expression  of  a  desire  for  unity,  and  not  laid  down,  in  its  reso- 
lution, the  real  basis  for  the  same.  Gapon  is  utterly  unable  to 
offer  such  a  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  Russian  organizations,  no 
more  than  the  International  Secretariat  is. 

These  appeals  may  have  one  effect  only — to  mislead  comrades, 
who  stand  far  from  Russian  relations,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
differences  among  the  Russian  Socialist  parties,  differences  which 
are  partly  already  overcome,  and  partly,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a 
deeper  nature,  did  not  and  do  not  prevent  them  nevertheless  f rc»n . 
marching  side  by  side  in  common  struggle. 

The  Vorwaerts  reprints  the  communication  of   the    Intema- 
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tional  Secretariat,  without  expressing  its  own  opinion.  It  brings 
however  a  quotation  from  the  organ  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary 
party,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  latter  is  always  ready  to 
unite. 

Such  a  reference  may  have  one  object  only — ^to  make  other 
Socialist  organizations — the  Social  Democratic  ones — ^appear  as 
preventing  this  unity.  The  Forwa^^^  remains  thus  faithful  to 
its  old  views — or,  in  order  to  be  unjust  to  no  one,  views  of  some 
of  its  editors,  from  whose  point  of  view  in  all  differences  among 
Socialists,  the  Marxists  appear  always  as  the  disturbers  of  peace. 

K.  Kautsky. 

To  this  note,  Kautsky  adds  the  following  remarks : 

"This  note  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Vorwaerts,  but  the  editoi 
refused  to  print  it.  I  mention  this  nOt  as  a  complaint  against 
the  editorial  office  of  the  Vorwaerts,  whose  good  faith  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  in  order  to  anticipate  the  question  why  I  did 
not  publish  my  criticism  in  the  Vorwaerts  itself.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, understand  the  reason  for  the  refusal.  The  editor  holds 
that— 'it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  International  Bureau, 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  to  publish  your  complaint  in  the 
Vorwaerts,  before  a  preliminary  attempt  has  been  made  to  submit 
it  directly  to  the  committee.'  Besides  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
secretary  only  of  the  German  members  of  the  Bureau,  and  not  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  itself,  I  have  directed  my  remarks  not 
against  the  International  Bureau,  but  against  the  International 
Secretariat,  which  has  published  the  appeal  of  Gapon,  without 
notifying  the  Bureau.  The  members  of  the  Bureau  owe  the 
Secretariat  no  more  respect  than  the  Secretariat  owes  them.  I 
would  have,  however,  waited  for  the  next  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  (probably  in  April,  1906),  in  order  to  submit 
to  it  my  complaint,  if  the  formal  question  of  jurisdiction  only 
would  have  been  involved.  My  main  object  was  not  at  all  to 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Secretariat,  but  a 
desire  to  prevent  that  the  appeal  to  Gapon  with  the  quotations 
brought  by  the  Vorzvaerts  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democracy,  by  creating  a  prejudice  against  it.  This 
could  suffer  no  delay  and  must  be  discussed  publicly.  I  have  read 
before  the  appeal  of  Gapon,  published  by  the  International  Secre» 
tariat,  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  protest  against  it.  Owing, 
\  however,  to  the  addition  of  the  Vorwaerts,  it  has  acquired  the 

I  character  of  something  directed  against  the  Russian  Social  Dem- 

ocracy and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that,  if  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out contradiction,  it  could  have  been  used  by  the  opponents  of  our 
Russian  comrades,  as  were  other  remarks  of  the  Vorwaeris,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  German  Social  Democracy.    Therefore  I  took  the 
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pen,  in  the  interests  of  Russian  Social  Democracy,  and  deemed 
it  essential,  that  my  brief  contradiction  should  appear  as  soon  jais 
possible,  before  the  remarks  of  the  Vorwaerts  could  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Russian  Socialist  press.  For  the  same  reason 
I  decline  to  enter  into  further  discussion  with  the  Vorwaerts  and 
to  bring  into  motion  its  Presskommission  apparatus.  I  am  too 
busy  to  devote  without  necessity  too  much  time  to  such  discussion* 
Furthermore,  by  publishing  my  remarks  in  the  Leipziger  Volkszei- 
tung  I  attain  without  delay  my  aim :  to  defend  the  Russian  Social 
Democracy  from  an  unjust  reproach  that,  in  the  present  important 
moment,  it  splits,  with  a  light  mind,  the  phalanx  of  Russian  fight- 
ers for  freedom  and  thus  fails  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duty  in  the 
great  struggle  for  freedom,  which  takes  place  now  for  a  new 
Russia."     K.  K. 

Translated  by 

Henry  L.  Slobcmdin. 


History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 


EDUCATION  like  everything  else  in  the  United  States  has 
been  subject  to  contiuous  and  quite  rapid  evolution.  Dur- 
ing Colonial  times  there  was  a  sharp  deferentiation  geo- 
graphically which  indeed  continues  to  a  large  extent  to  the  present 
time.  The  new  England  colonies  were  made  up  quite  largely  of 
highly  educated  men,  in  fact  it  is  probable  that  in  very  few  com- 
munities in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  proportion  of  college 
bred  men  much  higher  than  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
colonies.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation should  early  receive  attention  and  before  the  close  of 
colonial  times  there  was  something  q^uite  approaching  an  educa- 
tional system  throughout  the  northern  colonies.  This,  however, 
only  extended  to  the  privileged  classes.  No  effort  was  made 
to  reach  "indented  servants"  or  wage  workers.  In  fact  the 
system  was  much  stronger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  There 
were  several  quite  respectable  colleges  and  universities  before 
there  was  anything  approaching  a  general  system  of  education. 

The  most  striking  feature,  however,  of  American  educational 
development  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  designated  by  this  author  as 
the  educational  revival.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century,  "The  schools  were  running  down. 
It  is  true  that  colleges  were  springing  up  and  that  academies  were 
in  their  most  prosperous  condition,  but  neither  of  these  institu- 
tions was  for  the  people."  About  1836  or  '37  in  the  midst  of 
economic  depression  there  began  a  'great  educational  revival, 
which  leached  from  New  England  westward  to  Ohio,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  educational  system.  But  little 
attempt  is  made  to  account  for  this  by  the  writer,  and  indeed 
the  only  reason  which  he  does  give  for  it  was  the  "one  man 
reason"  the  presence  of  Horace  Mann. 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  industrial  situation  of  that  time 
we- find  that  something  was  taking  place  of  which  the  author  of 
this  book  seems  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  and  for  which  he  is  not 
to  be  entirely  blamed,  as  he  but  shares  this  ignorance  with  practi- 
cally all  other  historians.  The  industrial  revolution  in  America 
had  just  closed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  cotton  and  woolen  industry 

♦History  of  Education  in  United  States,  by  Edwin  Grant  Dexter. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Cloth,  656  pp.,  $2.00. 
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was  concerned.  Capitalism  was  getting  its  first  foot  hold.  This 
had  produced  its  essential  product,  a  labor  movement.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  labor 
movement  of  this  time  was  its  insistent  demand  for  increasing 
facilities  of  education  for  the  working  class.  The  following 
quotatiori  from  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  organ- 
ized workers  held  in  New  York  in  Noveniber,  1829,  shows  this : 

"Resolved  that  the  most  grevious  species  of  inequality  is  that  produced 
by  inequality  in  education  and  that  a  national  system  of  education  and 
guardianship  which  shall  furnish  to  all  children  of  the  land  equal  food, 
clothing  and  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  is  the  only  essential  remedy 
....for  injustice." 

"Resolved  that  we  unite  our  efforts  and  our  votes  to  carry  through 
our  state  legislature  the  great  regenerating  measure  of  a  national  educa- 
tion, which  shall  secure  equally  to  every  child  which  is  born  into  the 
republic,  a  complete  and  systematic  course  of  instruction,  including  the 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  trade  or  useful  education  and  a  comfortable 
independence  during  that  course  of  instruction  at  public  expense. 

"Resolved   that  all  other  modes  of  reform  are,  compared  to  this,  par- 
ticlar,  inefficient,  or  triffling." 

"Resolved  that  next  to  life  and  liberty  we  consider  education  the  great- 
est blessing  bestowed  upon  mankind." 

"Resolved  that  the  public  funds  should  be  appropriated  (to  a  reason- 
able extent)  to  the  progress  of  education  upon  a  regular  system  that 
shall  insure  the  opportunity  to  every  individual  of  obtaining  a  competent 
education  before  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity." 

These  resolutions  are  but  a  few  of  those  adopted  by  working 
men's  'bodies  at  this  time,  and  the  labor  papers  are  constantly  filled 
with  calls  for  greater  activity  in  public  education.  Anyone  who 
examines  these  platforms  appearing  almost  ten  years  before  the 
educational  revival  and  who  realizes  the  extent  and  importance 
of  this  movement,  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  most 
important  cause  of  the  "educational  revival." 

Since  that  time  elementary  education  has  gone  through  many 
changes.  In  the  decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  war 
it  reflected  with  marvelous  accuracy  the  capitalist  system  amid 
which  it  lived.  It  was  as  mechanical  in  its  operation,  as  stand- 
ardized in  its  production  as  any  factory.  In  later  years  it  has 
begun  to  reflect  to  some  degree  the  rising  working  class  move- 
ment, in  favor  of  greater  freedom.  This  is  expressed  in  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  training,  nature  study,  and  especially  in  the 
kindergarten  movement.  Here  again  the  author  gives  only  the 
facts  and  sees  nothing  of  the  causes. 

In  secondary  education  the  same  evolution  is  taking  place.  His 
chapter  -on  "Development  of  School  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration" traces  the  rise  of  the  district  system,  shows  its  imper- 
fections and  its  gradual  tendency  towards  centralization  in  town, 
county  and  state  control. 

Text  books  also  have  gone  through  a  most  striking  evolution. 
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The  day  when  the  "horn  book,"  the  primer,  the  spelling  book,  and 
the  Bible  constituted  the  complete  literary  equipment  of  whole 
educational  system^  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  present  time 
when,  in  quantity,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  and 
the  quality  is  improving  with  rapid  steps  in  spite  of  book  trusts, 
and  other  capitalist  influences  of  a  more  indirect  and  subtle  char- 
acter. 

The  chapter  on  "Higher  and  Special  Education"  traces  with 
encyclopediac  detail,  and  so  far  as  we  can  discover  with  general 
accuracy,  the  growth  of  colleges  and  universities  until  the  present 
time,  when  there  are  something  over  10,000  students  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions.  Here,  too,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction.  Science  and  the 
elective  system  have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  with 
the  dead  languages  and  a  pre-determined  course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  theological  students  are  decreas- 
ing in  numbers  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  every  other 
department.  One  cannot  but  remark  at  the  waste  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  something  over  14,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law  at  the  present  time. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  education  there  has  been  the 
most  striking  growth.  Here  is  something  in  which  modem  com- 
mercialism is  directly  interested,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  note 
that  the  number  of  students,  the  amount  of  endowment  and  the 
size  of  the  institutions  in  general  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  the  last  few  years  commercial  education  also  has 
taken  on  a  new  form.  Private  commercial  schools,  or  business 
colleges  as  they  are  commonly  called,  have  increased  in  number 
from  26  with  5,824  pupils  in  1870,  to  407- with  110,031  pupils  in 
1901.  The  commercial  courses  are  no  being  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  quite  extensively.  Here,  too,  it  is  all  too  evident 
what  interests  are  giving  this  bias  to  our  educational  systems. 

At  this  point  tiie  influences  are  so  evident  that  they  have 
even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  author,  who  has  hitherto  been 
completely  blind  to  the  effect  of  industrial  conditions.  He  notes 
that, 

"The  most  recent  move  in  commercial  education  and  the  most  hope- 
ful one,  since  it  aims  to  produce  leaders  rather  than  mere  journeymenj 
is  that  which  is  just  now  taking  place  in  our  higher  academic  institu- 
tions. Economic  development  is  in  the  direction  of  great  business  enter- 
prises, the  success  or  failure  of  which  depends  upon  the  good  judgment 
and  far  sightedness  of  their  leaders,  and  not  their  expertness  as  book- 
keepers. In  recognition  of  this,  our  colleges  and  universities  have  see 
themselves  to  the  task  of  graduating  men  of  power,  the  basis  of  whose 
education  is  commercial,  rather  than  classical  or  technically  scientific." 

Tfiis  movement  is  now  apparently  just  entering  upon  its  be- 
ginning and  in  the  last  five  years  has  spread  with  most  striking 
rapidity. 
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The  education  of  women  is  also  something  of  modem  times, 
reflecting  again  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  world  of  industry. 
The  first  college  for  women,  which  still  exists,  was  established 
in  1859,  ^^^  this  movement  finds  its  real  beginning  in  the  decade 
from  1870  to  '80.  The  co-educational  movement  began  about  the 
same  time  and  finds  its  greatest  expression  in  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

The  negro,  Indian,  and  the  defective  classes  in  society  have 
also  had  developed  for  them  special  educational  facilities.  Those 
for  the  negro  have  been  so  frequently  discussed  as  to  need  little 
attention  here,  beyond  noticing  the  fact  that  they  too  correspond 
to  the  needs  of  capitalism  for  skilled  unclass-conscious  workers. 

The  library  movement,  very  properly  treated  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cational history  is  on  its  popular  side  at  least,  is  little  more  than 
a  generation  old.  The  whole  tendency  here,  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  forces  of  democracy,  is  in  the  direction  of  extencUng 
ever  more  and  more  facilities  to  readers.  When  libraries  were 
first  formed  it  has  been  sarcastically  said  that  the  librarian  con- 
sidered it  his  principal  function  to  defend  the  books  against  the 
attacks  of  possible  readers,  and  some  of  this  spirit  undoubtedly 
remains.  At  the  present  time,  ho(wever,  the  greatest  problem 
before  all  librarians  making  any  pretense  of  being  abreast  of  the 
times  is  that  of  attaining  the  greatest  use  for  the  bo<^s. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  treated  in  a  valuable  brief 
summary,  as  are  also  summer  schools,  learned  societies  and  asso- 
ciations and  lyceums,  popular  lectures  and  museums.  Here  again 
he  gives  not  credit  to  the  influence  of  the  labor  movement  dis- 
cussed above  in  the  extension  of  the  great  American  Lyceum 
movement,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  "educational 
revival".  Yet  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  labor  or- 
ganizations of  this  time  will  show  that  they  were  enthusiastically 
supporting  this  idea  before  it  had  gained  anything  like  its  great 
popularity  of  later  years. 

As  a  reference  book  in  compact  easily  accessible  form  and 
well  classified  as  to  matter  this  work  occupies  a  peculiarly  valu- 
able field.  It  is  a  storehouse  which  must  be  used  by  whoever 
wishes  to  know  the  facts  of  educational  institutions  in  America. 

A.  M.  Simons. 


The  Nature  of  Capital* 


.With  each  passing  year  the  question  of  wealth  distribution^ 
assumes  a  more  aggravated  phase.  Under  a  system  which  leaves 
all  to  chance  or  the  interacting  play  of  personal  greeds,  inequality 
in  wealth  progressively  increases  until  it  is  evident  to  the  most  in- 
different that  the  possible  limit  of  inequality  is  not  far  off.  Such 
justification  of  this  condition  as  is  attempted  by  conservative 
economists,  finds  the  criteria  of  distribution  inherent  in  the  pro- 
ductive process  itself,  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  the  various 
radical  schools  except  certain  Utopians  who  would  give  to  each 
according  to  his  needs.  But  when  the  process  of  production  is 
subjected  to  analysis,  the  utmost  dissension  prevails,  not  so  much 
over  the  facts  discovered,  as  over  their  ethical  significance,  the 
question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth  being  at  bottom  of 
an  ethical  tenor.  The  facts  are  in  the  main  not  difficult.  Land, 
labor  and  capital  are  the  productive  factors.  The  raw  material, 
the  subject-matter  of  industry,  is  furnished  by  land.  Labor  is 
the  human  exertion  which  molds  it  to  human  needs.  Capital 
alone  is  an  illusive  and  protean  conception,  concerning  which  no 
two  theorists  agree,  and  which  each  one  defines  only  to  unconsci- 
ously abandon  his  definition  within  a  few  pages. 

One  thing  is  clear  and  uniformly  conceded — that  capital  is 
primarily  a  product  of  land  and  labor,  and  is  therefore  a  form  of 
wealth,  using  the  latter  term  as  descriptive  of  the  entire  fruit  oi 
industry.  Another  thing  should  be  fairly  evident — that  if  capital 
is  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  distribution,  that  is,  the  basis  of  a  claim 
to  wealth,  it  must  be  because  it  has  a  certain  productive  potency, 
so  that  by  its  use  more  wealth  is  created  than  could  be  without  it. 
Examining,  now,  the  various  economic  categories  of  wealth,  such 
as  goods  in  process  of  production,  goods  ready  for  consumption, 
etc.,  it  does  not  take  much  reflection  to  show  that  the  only  form 
of  wealth  which,  divorced  from  contractual  obligations,  possesses 
a  productive  potency  is  the  implements  or  tools  with  which  men 
aid  their  labors.  Whatever  strange  forms  these  implements  may 
take,  whether  the  stone  hatchet  of  the  aborigines,  the  packing- 
house of  a  beef  trust,  the  milk  cow  of  the  dairymen,  or  the  show 
cases  of  the  merchant,  it  is  to  them  alone,  of  all  the  forms  of 
wealth,  that  a  productive  efficiency  can  be  attributed,  or  a  portion 
of  the  products  of  industry  credited.      In  defiance,  therefore,  of 
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popular  usage,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  economic  con- 
ception of  capital,  the  mere  subject-matter  of  industry,  such  as 
raw  material,  merchants'  stocks,  etc.,  as  also  money  paid  in  wages, 
and  of  course  paper  evidences  of  indebtedness,  such  as  noteb, 
bonds,  and  the  like.  Capital  and  the  tools  of  industry  are  one  and 
the  same. 

As  a  form  of  wealth,  and  as  proceeding  from  land  and  Isbot, 
capital  must  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  its  origin,  must,  in- 
»deed,  embody  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang.     It  is,  accord- 
ingly, trite  to  speak  of  capital  as  "stored  up  labor,"  though  it  is 
•a  juster  estimate  to  recognize  in  it  a  material  substance,  drawn 
from  the  land,  and  molded  by  labor  to  man's  use.    This  descrip- 
tion holds  good  even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals^ 
vital  forces,  springing  from  nature,  have  been  directed  by  man  to 
"his  own  ends.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  fhe  services  of  capital,  that 
it  enables  man  to  harness  natural  forces  for  his  use,  as  the  furnace 
in  which  coal  is  burned  beneath  a  boiler ;  and  as  the  coal  in  which 
the  force  is  dormant  is  also  wealth,  and  as  an  agent  in  production,  it, 
too,  is  capital.    A  part  of  the  productive  potency  which  resides  iii 
capital  is  therefore  referable  to  the  natural  forces  which,  as  a 
heritage  from  its  mother,  the  earth,  lie  hidden  within  it.      But 
there  are  implements  of  toil,  mere  tools,  which  embody  no  force 
in  themselves,  and  yet  have  a  productive  potency  since  by  their 
aid  wealth  is  increased.    The  productive  potency  of  these  tools 
consists  in  the  qualities  of  the  material  substances  from  which  they 
are  fashioned,  the  hardness  of  steel,  the  electric  conductivity  of 
•copper,  etc.,  and  in  the  mechanical  principles  on  which  they  are 
-constructed,  the  wedge,  screw,  lever,  etc.     So  that  in  a  general 
-way  it  may  be  said  that  the  productive  potency  which  resides  in 
cajpital  iis  due,  first,  to  the  forces  of  nature,  second,  to  the  qualities 
d  matter,  third,  to  the  principles  of  mechanics ;  or,  as  Professor 
J.  B.  Clark  tersely  says :    "The  laws  of  matter,  in  short,  make  cap- 
ital productive."     (Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  135.) 

All  this  seems  simple  enough,  and  yet  it  is  ^  premise  of  the 
•most  crucial  importance.  However,  before  any  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  it,  the  idea  that  capital  is  "stored  up  laibor"  should 
"be  further  examined.  The  labor  of  creating  the  implements  of 
industry  falls  into  two  classes,  that  of  invention,  and  that  of  actual 
construction.  All  capital  embodies  at  least  the  latter.  But  the 
labor  of  creation,  which  is  said  to  be  stored  up  in  capital,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  productive  potency.  This  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  axes,  horses  or  dynamite  which 
fell  from  heaven  or  were  called  into  being  by  a  fairy's  wand, 
would  be  just  as  serviceable  and  just  as  efficient  aids  to  labor  as 
if  manufactured  or  molded  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  while  "storeQ 
up  labor"  does  not  account  for  the  productive  efficacy  of  capital. 
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the  idea  it  expresses  cannot  be  cavalierly  dismissed.  Labor  is  the 
one  source  of  wealth  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  per- 
sonal and  private  possession,  and  therefore  indubitably  capable  of 
conferring  an  individual  title  to  property,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
furnishing  an  unassailable  criterion  for  the  destribution  of  wealth. 
And  the  tools  which  labor  creates  are,  therefore,  private  property. 
For  the  orthodox  economist,  title  to  them  vests  conjoinfly  in 
laborer,  landlord  and,  if  a  prior  capital  has  been  employed,  in  the 
capitalist.  For  the  single-taxer,  in  laborer  and  capitalist.  For 
the  socialist,  in  the  laborer  alone.  But  in  any  event,  and  for  all 
schools,  the  implements  of  industry  are  susceptible  of  private 
ownership.    This  much  the  "stored  up  labor"  in  them  assures. 

In  this  ethical  susceptibility  to  private  ownership,  capital,  ac- 
cording to  the  radical  schools,  differs  from  land,  which  is  not 
created  by  any  man's  labor,  but  comes,  a  divine  donation,  to  every 
creature  by  virtue  of  the  mere  fact  of  his  existence  upon  the 
earth.  Land  is,  morally,  the  common  property  of  all.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  deprive  land  of  any  function  as  a  criterion  of  distri- 
bution, and  to  deny  that  its  fruitfulness  can  furnish  the  basis  of 
a  private  claim  to  any  portion  of  wealth.  The  productive  potency 
of  land  belongs  pro  tempore  to  the  first  appropriator,  that  is,  to 
the  laborer  himself,  and  that  portion  of  the  product  which  is 
imputable  to  land  is  thus  distributed  not  according  to  its  theoretic 
genesis  but  according  to  the  labor  performed.  In  other  words, 
access  to  land  should  be  free  to  all  and  each  should  receive  the 
whole  product  he  may  reap  therefrom-  free  from  any  claim  to 
participation  by  the  idle  landlord.  Private  ownership  of  land 
and  the  exaction  of  rent  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  morally  in- 
defensible, notwithstanding  the  conceded  fact  that  land  is  a 
source  of  wealth.  Such  is  the  position  of  both  single-taxers  and 
socialists,  to  which,  indeed,  there  seems  no  adequate  answer. 

The  case  of  capital  is  not  so  clear.  It  may  be  stated  in  this 
way:  An  instrument  of  production,  itself  created  by  labor  and 
hence  the  rightful  property  of  its  artificer,  possesses  a  productive 
potency  which  is  not,  however,  due  to  the  labor  of  its  manufacture, 
but  Is  ascribable  to  natural  qualities,  principles  and  forces  which 
it  embodies.  When  employed  in  production,  this  instrument,  by 
virtue  of  these  qualities,  principles  and  forces,  will  so  assist  the 
process  that  some  portion  of  the  product  may  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  its  use.  How  is  this  portion,  which  following  the  usage  of 
economists,  may  be  styled  "interest,"  to  be  distributed?  The  an- 
swer of  the  orthodox  economist  is  simple  and  ix)sitive ;  it  goes  to 
the  owner  of  the  instrument,  the  capitalist.  In  this  answer  the 
single  taxer  acquiesces.    The  socialist  alone  demurs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  entirely  clear  that  the  capitalist  is 
entitled  to  have  his  property  preserved  to  him  unimpaired,  and  if 
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its  use  has  resulted  in  damage  or  deterioration,  to  be  adequately 
reimbursed  therefor.  So  much,  his  right  of  property,  based  on 
his  initial  labor,  gives  him  a  moral  right  to  demand.  But  when 
his  capital  is  returned  to  him  in  as  good  order  as  when  he  parted 
with  it,  the  capitalist's  property  right,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  his  own 
labor,  is  satisfied.  He  has  again  all  that  his  own  labor  produced. 
He  is  precisely  in  the  same  position  in  which  his  own  labor  origin- 
ally placed  him,  with  his  newly  created  capital  as  the  reward  of 
his  toil.  True,  he  has  been  deprived  of  its  use  for  a  period,  but 
the  theory  of  "abstinence,"  as  justifying  a  return  to  the  capitalist, 
has  been  definitely  abandoned  by  economists  of  all  schools. 

The  capitalists'  right  of  property  being  satisfied  by  the  restora- 
tion of  his  capital  in  good  order,  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance 
of  "interest,"  that  is,  of  the  remaining  portion  of  that  increment 
of  wealth  attributable  to  the  use  of  capial  ?  Remember,  that  inter- 
est is  the  product  of  natural  qualities,  principles  and  forces,  them- 
selves not  created  by  any  human  agency,  but  as  much  a  divine 
donation  to  all  men  as  is  the  land,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  may 
readily  be  identified.  "The  laws  of  matter,  in  short,  make  capital 
productive,"  and  the  laws  of  matter  surely  are  the  common  inher- 
itance of  all  mankind.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  the  land  is  morally  a  common  property,  so  also  is  the 
productive  potency  of  capital ;  and  if,  in  consequence,  land  cannot 
function  as  a  criterion  of  distribution,  neither  can  capital,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  does  indeed  represent  and  figuratively  reproduce 
"stored  up  labor,"  a  consideration  of  little  practical  moment.  As 
the  productive  potency  of  capital  is  a  natural  resource,  untram- 
meled  by  private  preemption,  the  yield  therefrom  would  go  to  the 
first  appropriators  of  this  potency,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  actual 
users  of  the  instruments  of  toil.  "Interest,"  like  rent,  is  to  be 
rendered  to  labor,  which  thus  becomes  the  sole,  valid  criterion  of 
distribution,  and  the  only  moral  basis  of  the  right  of  property. 

A  criticism  of  a  practical  sort  may  be  briefly  anticipated.  The 
quantity  of  land  is  limited,  and  the  exaction  of  rent  therefor  be- 
comes practicable,  being  analogous  to  the  tribute  extorted  by  a 
monopoly.  The  quantity  of  capital  is,  however,  practically  un- 
limited, and  the  leverage  by  which  the  capitalist  secures  interest 
is  not  so  plain.  But  while  there  is  no  natural  limit  on  the  volume 
of  capital,  there  are  effective  bars  to  its  general  ownership  dis- 
coverable in  the  development  of  the  tools  of  an  archaic  industry 
into  the  giant  plants  of  modem  manufacture  and  exchange,  which 
are  not  only  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  generality,  but 
require  a  collective  oiperation  by  workers  who,  by  the  very  terms* 
of  the  case,  must  be  without  capital  of  their  own.  The  exaction 
of  interest  thus  becomes  as  feasible  as  that  of  rent. 

Clarence  Meily. 
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"Publicity  in  Party  Matters. 
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One  of  the  things  of  which  socialists  frequently  boast  is  the  lack 
of  all  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  their  party  affairs.  They  are  proud  to 
contrast  their  action  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  capitalist  parties, 
whose  busines?  is  carried  on»  by  little  cliques,  sonietimes  in  the  back  room 
of  a  saloon,  more  often  in  the  office  of  a  corporation  attorney. 

It  is  especially  interesting  as  a  study  in  popular  psychology?  to  note 
how  often  the  objection  is  raised  against  the  socialists  that  the  fact  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  party  organization  prevents  everybody  who  wishes  from 
having  a  hand  in  party  management.  This  objection  is  often  seriously 
advanced  by  Republicans  or  Democrats  with  the  obvious  implication  that 
things  are  different  in  their  party,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  one  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  fact  that  only  socialist  party  members  had 
any  part  in* determining  the  platform  and  candidates  in  the  last  sociahst 
election  could  themselves  tell  who  it  was  that  determined  either  policy 
■or  candidates  in  any  other  political  party.  In  the  collection  of  campaign 
funds,  also,  this  characteristic  stands  out  most  strikingly.  Whereas,  in  the 
capitalist  parties,  elaborate  systems  of  bookkeeping  have  been  devised,  in 
which  each  fund  is  designated  by  a  number,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  known  even  to  the  bookkeepers  themselves,  in  order  to  preserve 
complete  secrecy  as  to  sources  of  funds  and  methods  of  expenditure;  in 
the  Socialist  party  each  contribution  is  acknowledged  publicly.  The  books 
are  audited  and  the  result  published  to  the  world. 

All  this  is  really,  of  course,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  essential 
democracy  of  the  socialist  part}'.  The  tactics,  and  indeed  all  party 
matters  are  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  entire  party  membership, 
and  if  this  control  is  to  be  intelligent  it  demands  thorough  information 
concerning  the  matters  on  which  they  are  expected  to  act. 

One  result  of  this  is  that,  since  it  is  possible  to  see  all  of  our  fights, 
our  opponents  are  quick  to  accuse  us  of  having  more  than  our  share  of 
disagreements.     So  it  is  that  the  idea  has  been  carefully  cultivated  that 
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the  socialist  party  is  always  torn  with  internal  factions.  This  accusa* 
tion  ^411  be  soberly  oflFerejl  ky  the  democrat  for  instance  as  a  reason 
why  he  does  not  join  the  Socialist  party.  At  the  same  time  he  seems 
•oblivious  of  the  fact  ^  that  in  most  of  our  large  cities  it  is  impossible  to 
liold  either  a  democratic  or  republican  convention  without  the  presence 
of  police  to  preserve  order  and  that  both  parties  are  torn  in  all  di- 
rections by  a  multitude  of  absolutely  antagonistic  factions.  But  since 
the  accuser  is  generally  a  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of  t^he  party  and 
cousequently  knows,  though  almost  unconsciously,  that  he  has  nothing: 
whatever  to  do  with  the  settling  of  these  tactics,  therefore  he  is  unable 
to  see  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  although  the  mote  in  the  socialist  optic 
appears  of  most  alarming  proportions. 

This  publicity  as  an  essential  part  of  democracy  is  of  great  value. 
For  this  very  reason  we  can  not  afford  to  misuse  it;  yet  there  is  a 
tendency  in  this  direction.  The  fact  that  the  socialists  do  not  fear 
to  discuss  their  differences  in  public,  and  to  bring  out  the  disagreeable 
features  of  those  differences,  has  led  some  socialists  to  make  a  virtue 
of  this  necessity  or  rather  they  have  made  the  disagreeable  portion  the 
all  important  thing  in  publicity.  What  is  needed  here  is  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Just  because  a  fight  is  on  in  some  small  local  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  socialists  all  over  the  country  should  be  forced  to  take 
sides  or  see  the  work  of  propaganda  shoved  one  side,  in  the  press  or 
official  publications  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  trifling  disagree- 
ment, yet  this  is  what  is  often  done.  Many  a  time  a  disagreement 
which  was  only  of  local  interest  and  could  be  settled  only  by 
local  action  has  'been  magnified  by  socialist  yellow  journalism  into  a 
question  of  national  importance.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the  only  thing 
that  needs  publicity  in  the  socialist  movement  is  the  quarrels,  than  it 
is.  true  that  the  only  things  that  take  place  in  society  or  form  "news" 
that  is  worth  printing  are  the  scandals  and  crimes. 


Two  recent  court  decisions  are  of  special  interest  as  effecting  the  pos- 
sible peaceful  progress  of  a  reform  movement  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  ten  hours' 
law  for  bakers  in  New  York  is  unconstitutional.  The  second  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  the  Los  Angeles  case,  that  the 
principal  of  direct  recall  is  unconstitutional.  Here  we  find  the  pack  of 
little  reformers  blocked  in  two  directions.  Neither  the  progressive  short- 
ening of  hours  by  legislation  nor  the  progressive  democratization  of  gov- 
ernment, can  proceed  in  the  face  of  these  decisions.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable — ^the  conclusion  long  ago  drawn  by  the  Socialists  from  a  host 
of  facts,  of  which  the  two  just  sighted  are  but  additional  ones,  that  we 
have  reached  a  stage  where  social  progrress  can  only  come  through  revolu- 
tion. The  present  ruling  class  must  be  overthrown.  While  they  remain 
in  power  progressive  reform  is  impossible.    All  this  sounds  commonplace, 
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_-yet  millions  of  men  are  unable  to  appreciate  these  commonplace  truths, 
and  so  long  as  this  is  true  we  must  repeat  them. 


We  have  just  received  a  conmiunication  from  Comrade  Trautman 
•detailing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  deposed  from  the  position  of  editor 
•of  the  Bremer  Zeitung.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  removal  was  in 
•direct  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  it  under. the  cover  of  legality  the 
:most  high  handed  methods  were  used  in  packing  the  vote.  This  is  certaii^to 
arouse  resentment  through  the  United  Brewery  Workers*  organization, 
and  may  easily  react  against  the  corrupt  officials  who  forced  Comrade 
"Trautman  from  his  position. 
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Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  his  leading  editorial  in  his  personal  organ,  the  Federationist,    in 
March,  that  he  followed  the  same  with  a  second  chapter  in  April,  and 
mayhap  we'll  be  running  a  .serial  before  we  get  through.     The  cause  of 
Mr.  Gompers*  loquaciousness  is  not  the  centralization  of  capital  that  is 
causing  the  thinking  people  in  every  class  to  give  voi^e  to  their  appre- 
hension, nor  the  hostile  legislation  that  is  contemplated  or  enacted  to 
teach  organized  labor  its  place,  nor  the  damage   suits  that   have   been 
decided  or  are  being  filed  against  trade  unions  as  the  natural  sequel  of  the 
injunction  evil  that  custom,   precedent  and  political  jugglery   seems   \o 
have  legalized,  nor  some  of  the  many  other  important  questions  that  are 
of   vital   importance   to    organized    labor — no,   ^he   president   of   all    the 
unions  and  the  members  thereof  is  discussing  the  proposed  new  indus- 
trial federation  to  be  formed  in  Chicago  next  month  and  pronouncing 
the  awful  curse  of  his  high  and  mighty  holiness  upon  "the  Socialists," 
who,  he  declares,  "have  called  another  convention  to  smash  the  American 
trade  union  movement."  He  does  not  say  that  some  socialists  have  called 
the  conference  in  question,  but  "the"  Socialists,  and  serenely  claims  that 
"this    is    the    sixth    'concentrated'    effort    in   this    direction    in    the    last 
decade."  I  have  already  stated  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  that  Mr. 
Gompers,  though  claiming  that  he  is  acquainted  with  Socialist  philosophy, 
principles  and  literature,  never  discusses  those  fundamentals,  but  uses  his 
official  prestige  to  attack  individuals  and,  in  ?n  underhanded  way,  the 
Socialist  party<  as  well  as  trade  unionists  who  dare  to  advocate  the  doc- 
trine of  socialism  without  consulting  the   wishes  of  the   "little  father" 
at  Washington.    In  making  the  reckless  and  unfounded  charge  that  "the" 
Socialists  are  aiming  "to  smash  the  trade  union  movement,"  he  is  malici- 
ously attempting  to  th/ow  discredit  upon  the  Socialist  party,  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  honest  enough  to  state  that  some  twenty  odd  per- 
sons were  trying  to  form  a  rival  organization,  and  then  he  could  have 
decently  explained  the   error  of  taking   such  a   course,  as   would   befit 
the  dignity  of  the  honoraible  position  in  which  he  is  rattling  around  like 
a   narrow-minded   factionist.     Mr.    Gompers   knows   that   the   A.    L.    U. 
movement  of  1894— after  the  A.  R.  U.  sacrificed  itself  in  attempting  to 
rescue  the  white  slaves  of  Pullman — was  populistic,  as  was  the  St.  Ijonis 
conference  later,  in  which  many  single  taxers,  anarchists  and  some  very 
"good"  trade  unionists  also  participated.    He  knows,  too,  that  De  Leon's 
S.  T.  and  L.  A.  was  surreptitiously  sprung  at  a  banquet  tendered  to  dele- 
gates who  were  Socialists  at  the  New  York  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  and  that  when  the  alliance  was  endorsed  by  the  old  Socialist  Labor 
party  the  following  year,  only  upon  the  express  understanding  that  no 
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dual  unions  were  to  be  formed,  and  when  this  promise  was  violated  that 
the  trade  unionists  and  sympathizers   seceded   from   the  S.   L,   P.  and 
practically  destroyed  that  party,  which  is  more  than  our  Republican  and 
Democratic   brethren   have   ever   done  notwithstanding  the  attempts   of 
their  parties  and  bosses  to  smash  organized  labor  with  injunctions,  mili- 
tia, police  and  bad  laws  and  .decisions.     Gompers  knows,  furthermore, 
that  the  Socialist  party  had  no  hand  in  organizing  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  nor  had  any  great  number  of   Socialist  individuals-;-in 
fact,  the   latter  were   largely  outnumbered  by  old   party  voters   which 
the   election  returns  from  Colorado  and  other  Rocky  mountain   states 
clearly  demonstrate.    He  is  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Socialist  party  voters  are  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  pay  their 
dues   (and  his  salary),  go  on  strike  and  boycott  when  necessary,  and 
are  undoubtedly  just  as  decent  as  he  pretends  to  "be.     Evidently  Mr. 
Gompers  is  envious  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Socialist  party  and  fears 
that  his  own  personality  may  be  overshadowed;  that  the  workers  are 
likely  to  become  tired  of  his   everlasting  phrasemongering  and  gener- 
alizations and  womout  policies  and  pay  a  bit  more  attention  to  their 
political   power,  especially  since  the  pressure  from  tthe  trusts  and  the 
open   shop  fanatics   has   aroused   widespread   discussion   and    is   causing 
hundreds  of  former  conservative  trade  unionists  to  declare  that  a  polit- 
ical movement  must  be  formed  to  deal  with  these  nevf  questions.     It 
is  also  quite  popular  as  yet  (especially  in  the  National  Civic  Federation) 
to   attack   the   Socialists,   while   Republicans    and   Democrats    are   quite 
immune,  no  matter  if  they  scuttle  unions  by  the  score.    Then,  aj^in,  Mr. 
Gompers  shrewdly  believes  that  he  can  quell  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
among  his  own  followers  and  secure  re-election  by  setting  up  a  loud  noise 
against  the  -wicked   Socialists.       He  has  played  that  game  before  and 
subdued  revolt  by  posing  as  a  martyr.     I  know  that  Gompers  and  his 
close  friends  eagerly  scan  many  Socialist  publications  to  watch  for  criti- 
cism or  attacks  upon  his  policies,  and  anyone  present  at  the  last  few 
conventions  can  recall  how  thes^  squibs  were  solemnly  paraded  before  the 
dekgates  and  twisted  into  every  form  of  abuse  of  not  himself  alone,  but 
the  whole  trade  union  movement.    "I  am  the  state,"  etc.    If  some  obscure 
Socialist  sheet  in  New  York  or  the  backwoods  of  Minnesota  contained 
a  protest  against  Gompers   and  called  him  names  "the"   Socialists   and 
"you"  Sociafists  were  roundlv  belabored,  just  as  though  the  delegates  In 
tne  convention  were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every  pencil-pusher  in  the 
land.    The  Gompersites  are  always  abused,  to  hear  them  tell  it,  but  when 
they   denounce   the    Socialists    as   "dreamer.s,"    "dope   fiends,"     "rainbow 
chasers"  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  and    dangle    the    skeleton    of 
deleonism  that  isn't  abuse.     Now  comes  Gompers  and  deliberately  mis- 
represents the  Socialist  party  and  slanders  thousands  of  members  of  the 
■trade   unions  who  are  affiliated  with  that  party  by  charging  that  "the 
Socialists  have  called  another  convention  to  smash  the  American  trade 
union  movement."  This  should  be  swallowed  without  a  word  of  protest 
along  with  his  sneers  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  endorsing  the 
trade  union  movement  by  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Socialist  party  a 
year  ago,  and  subsequently  in  a  referendum  vote,  was  not  meant  in  good 
faith,  and  likewise  his  cumbrous   effort  to  connect  the   Socialists   with 
"Comrade"    Parry  'because  some  individual  out   in   Denver  or   Podunk 
denounced  the  unions.  I   don't  know  whether  Gompers   is  beginning  a 
campaign  to  drive  those  who  believe  in  socialism  out  of  the  trade  unions, 
but  his  studied  insults  indicate  that  he  is.    However,  I  dispute  his  right 
to  question   the  sincerity   of  the   Chicago  national   convention  and  the 
referendum  vote  or  to  read  me  or  any  otner  Socialist  out  of  any  union  in 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Moreover,  I  am  not  undertaking  a  defense. of  the  new 
movement,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  right  here  as  expressing  the  opinion 
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that  tBose  who  contemplate  forming  the  opposition  industrial  federa- 
tion are  making  a  serious  mistake,  as  I  stated  in  a  communication  to  the 
conferees  in  January.  The  trade  union  questions  will  be  fought  out 
within  the  present  organizations,  just  as  the  differences  that  may  arise  in 
the  Socialist  party  will  have  to  be  settled  in  that  party.  But  the  actions 
of  a  few  impatient  individuals  in  jumping  the  traces  and  going  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Chicago  Convention  do  not  justify  SamueL 
Gompcrs*  sweeping  charge  that  "the"  Socialists  are  trying  to  smash  the 
unions  and  that  the  deckrations  of  the  aforesaid  convention  were  made 
for  "vote-getting"  purposes  and  were  thereupon  tossed  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  I  expect  to  be  in  Pittsburg  to  attend  the  next  convention  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  a  delegate  from  the  Typographical  Union.  Mr,  Goni- 
pcrs  will  represent  the  Cigarraakers'  Union.  He  will  carry  a  paid-up  card 
and  so  will  I,  and,  therefore,  we  are  equal  before  the  trade  union  mem- 
bership (unless  he  considers  himself  a  boss  rather  than  a  servant).  I 
gladly  renew  my  challenge  to  meet  him  in  a  public  debate  to  prove,  first, 
that  the  endorsement  of  the  trade  union  movement  by  the  Socialist  party" 
was  not  in  good  faith,  or,  second,  that  said  Socialist  party  was  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  ,new  federation^ 
or,  thirdly,  that  socialism  is  wrong  in  principle.  He  may  arrange  the 
time  and  I  agree  to  pay  one-half  the  expense.    Is  that  fair? 

The  echoes  of  the  subway  and  elevated  railway  strikes  in  New  York 
are  still  being  heard.  The  Central  Federated  Union  of  that  city  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  August  Belmont  and  arrange  for  the  rein- 
statement of  fhe  men.  But  despite  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  is  hailed 
in  certain  quarters  as  "a  workingman's  friend,"  he  declared  that  fully 
2,000  men  would  never  receive  jobs  again  on  the  roads  and  that  the  open 
shop  system  would  prevail.  A  great  hubbub  has  been  made  that  the  men 
broke  .their  agreements,  but  while  that  may  have  been  technically  true 
the  Belmont  plutocrats  practically  drove  them  into  doing  so.  A  delegate 
in  the  C.  F.  U.  from  the  railway  employes  stated  that  constant  wage 
cutting  bad  been  taking  place  in  the  s^vice  and  that  some  of  the  men 
had  been  reduced  from  $2.40  to  $1.40  per  day.  He  quoted  Belmonf  as- 
saying, when  for  political  reasons  an  agreement  was  signed  last  fall,  that 
said  contract  would  cost  the  company  an  additional  million  dollars  a  year. 
But  through  recent  jugglery,  the  delegate  explained,  Belmont  cut  into 
the  general  wage  fund  something  like  $5,000,000  a  year.  A  writer  in  a 
New  York  weekly  magazine,  in  a  review  of  the  trouble,  quotes  Farley, 
the  strike-breaker,  who  was  given  a  personal  present  of  $25,000  by  Bel- 
mont, as  saying  that  he  had  been  prepairing  for  a  year  for  the  strike; 
that  he  (Farley)  had  received  $1,000  a  day  for  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
walkout,  besides  two  fees  of  $10,000  each.  Farley,  who  is  now  said  to  be 
a  millionaire,  claims  to  have  an  army  of  8,000  to  10,000  scabs,  and  after 
the  New  York  strike  he  sent  some  of  his  band  to  Pittsburg,  where  they 
crushed  all  efforts  of  the  street  railway  employes  in  that  city  to  better 
their  conditions,  and  another  crowd  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Belmont's  pet  in  anticipation  of  trouble  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
corporationists  declare  they  will  run  the  open  shop.  The  New  York  Q, 
F.  U.  has  requested  that  all  affiliated  unions  demand  that  their  national 
officers  withdraw  from  the  National  Civic  Federation,  where  they  arc 
members.  In  a  number  of  other  cities  heated  debates  have  occurred  re- 
cently in  which  the  Civic  Federation  was  roundly  denounced. 

The  damage  suit  industry  continues  to  flourish.  The  latest  union  to 
be  hit  is  the  plumbers'.  The  New  Orleans  local,  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  expelled  two  members.  They  went  into  court  and  secured  judg- 
ment for  $1,000  each  and  a  mandate  was  also  issued  that  they  be  re- in- 
stated by  the  union.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Review  that*  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  compelled  the  machinists  of  Rutland  to  pay 
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$2,500  to  an  unfair  concern  which  they  boycotted.  Now  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  also  required  to  pay  an  additional  thousand  dollars  as 
costs.  The  courts  are  evidently 'determined,  judging  from  half  a  dozen 
decisions  that  have  been  rendered  against  organized  workers,  to  mulct 
treasuries  whether  or  not  unions  are  incorporated  and  also  grab  what- 
ever little  property  individual  members  may  have  accumulated  by  hard 
work,  saving  and  self-denial.  But  the  pure  and  simple  organs  are  signifi- 
cantly silent  upon  this  question.  The  Americn  Federationist,  for  in- 
stance, can  rail  against  dues  payers  who  believe  in  socialism  and  print  a. 
lot  of  warmed-over  stuff  about  what  Gompers  said  som€where,  and  alL 
the  other  littk  organs  contain  an  endless  desert  of  words,  boilerplate  and 
paid  political  ads.,  but  they  are  utterly  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  the  great- 
est menace  that  organized  labor  must  face  now  and  in  the  future — ^thc 
danger  of  having  treasuries  confiscated  and  even  the  roofs  tak|n  from 
over  the  heads  of  members. 

"Labor's  Friend"  Roosevelt  not  only  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
open  shops  in  the  Miller  case  and  by  appointing  Paul  Morton  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  Senator  Quarles  to  a  United  States  judgeship,  but  the 
Pittsburg  papers  announce  that  he  offered  H.  C.  Frick  a  position  in  his 
cabinet,  which  the  latter  declifted,  as  he  may  "fill  Mark  Hanna's  shoes'^ 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  committee.  But  the  last  straw  is 
the  announcement  from  Denver  that  the  unspeakable  Bell,  of  bull  pen  in- 
famy has  been  offered  the  position  of  special  agent  to  Venezuela  from  the 
U.  S.  Bell  admitted  having  received  the  offer  and  had  it  under  advise- 
ment. Yet  a  lot  of  lackeys  are  telling  us  that  Roosevelt  is  as  big  a  mani 
as  Washington  or  Lincoln  were  and  is  labors  friend! 


JAPAN. 

The  war  has  had  the  effect  of  nearly  crushing  the  socialist  movement 
out  of  existence.  However,  the  Japanese  Comrades  repeat  in  their  publi- 
cations that  the  real  sentiment  towards  socialism  is  growing  constantly 
and  feel  sure  that  the  cBose  of  the  war  will  see  a  rapid  growth. 

The  following  item  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  Japanese  Socialist 
paper  gives  us  another  view  of  a  woman  who  has  been  occupying  con- 
siderable space  in  .the  public  press  of  America. 

"Some  time  ago,  the  carriage  of  Marchioness'  Sutematsu  Oyama  (wife 
of  Fieldmarshal  Marquis  Oyama,  Commander-chief  of  the  Japanese  army 
in  Manchuria)  had  run  over  an  aged  woman,  wounding  her  in  the  face. 
The  poor  injured  instituted  a  case  against  the  honorable  lady  demanding 
an  idemnity  of  650  yen,  but  the  case  was  dismissed  in  the  Tokyio  Appeal 
Court  a  few  days  ago.  Though  we  expected  such  an  outcome  from  the 
beginning,  yet  at  this  unfortunate  realization,  we  can  not  help  pitying, 
that  the  judicial  independence  is  not  assured  for  the  helpless  in  Japan." 


FRANCE. 

•  One  more  step  has  now  been  taken  towards  the  completion  of  unity, 
the  Parti  Socialiste  Ffancais  held  its  congress  at  Rouen  during  the  past 
month.  This  congress  was  really  to  fix  the  terms  of  unity.  There  was 
but  one  question  to  be  solved  and  this  was  a  question,  of  the  relation  of 
the  socialist  deputies  to  the  party  organization.  Owin^  to  the  lack  of  a 
compact  party  organizaiiion  capable  of  enforcing  discipline,  the  French 
socialist  deputies,  aside  from  those  elected  by  the  Guesdists,  have  always 
declared  themselves  responsible  only  to  their  constituency  and  have  con- 
stituted a  little  group,  to  a  large  degree  hostile  to  the  sbcialist  party 
organization.  It  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  party  unity 
that  the  parliamentary  fraction  should  be  subject  to  the  party  organiza- 
tion. The  deputies  refused  to  accept  this  condition  and  the  congress  was 
held  to  settle  this  question.  We  have  had  occasion  to  criticise  Jaures 
in  these  columns  many  times,  but  we  wish  to  ex,tend  to  him  the  credit 
which  is  his  due  for  his  work  at  Rouen.  Throu£[hout  the  convention 
he  stood  for  unity  and  discipline,  and  in  a  speech  which  lasted  nearly  half 
a  day,  he  went  over  all  of  ithe  questions  which  had  been  raised  con" 
cerning  the  bloc  tactics,  voting  for  the  secret  fund,  and  the  general 
budget  and  at  all  points  took  a  firm  stand  for  a  disciplined  united  party. 
As  a  result  quite  largely  of  his  efforts,  coupled  with  those  ^f  Comrade 
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Longuet,  whose  writings  at  least  are  known  to  most  of  our  readers^  the 
convention  decided  to  wtork  for  a  united  well  disciplined  partyv  Some 
of  the  deputies  refused  to  accept  the  discussion.  Gabriel  Deville,  the 
well  known  translator  and  popularizer  of  Marx,  is  one  of  these.  He  has 
sent  a  resignation  to  the  ^ialist  parliamentary  fraction  and  declares 
these  he  will  henceforth  act  as  an  independent  socialist.  This,  however, 
really  means  almost  nothing  since  he  had  already  been  expelled  from 
the  socialist  party  for  compromising..  Normand  has  also  resigned,  giv- 
ing as  his  reaslon  an  excuse,  which  has  grown  gray  with  age  in  French 
Socialist  politics  and  has  'been  offered  as  an  explanation  for  all  sorts  of 
confused  tactics,  .that  he  is  needed  "to  defend  the  Republic."  The  first 
convention  of  the  united  party  was  held  April  23d  in  Paris.  At  this  con- 
ference the  final  terms  ot  unity  were  completed. 


«  • 


GERMANY. 


The  French  capitalist  press  has  recently  been  at  the  old  game  of  prais- 
ing the  Socialists  of  other  countries  as  so  much  superior  to  the  native 
prod^TCt,  whereupon  Comrade  Bebel  sent  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Comrade  Jaures: 

You  have  furnished  me  with  a  pleasant  hour  in  sending  me  the  articles 
from  the  "Temps"  and  "Gaulois,"  which  set  me  up  as  a  model  of  patri- 
otism in  order  to  thereby  discredit  you  by  the  comparison.  I  am  not  the 
only  one  however  whom  this  article  must  have  amused,  for  our  ministers 
must  also  have  laughed  to  see  me  pointed  out  as  so  prominent  a  pillar  of 
the  present  political  system.  Our  enemies  are  truly  comical.  In  Germany 
it  is  you  and  your  friends  who  are  held  up 'as  models,  while  in  France  it 
is  we  who  must  serve  as  examples  of  patriots.  The  "Gaulois  and 
"Temps"  may  rest  easy.  Since  the  German  Social  Democracy  first  entered 
the  Reichstag  sonre  thirty  years  ago,  it  has  never  voted  for  a  military  or 
naval  appropriation,  and  has  always  opposed  the  general  budget,  and  this 
has  always  been  done  for  the  following  three  reasons :  1,  because  we  have 
no  faith  in  the  representatives  of  the  present  state,  who  treat  the  labor- 
ers as  a  secondary  class  of  citizens;  2,  because  we  condemn  the  whole 
foundation  of  our  military  system  as  undemocratic  and  hostile  to  the 
people;  3,  because  the  funds  which  support  the  German  army  and  navy 
come  from  the  customs  and  indirect  taxes  levied  upon  the  consump- 
.tion  of  the  laborers,  which  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  oppressive.  More- 
over the  German  Kaiser  has  frequently  preached  to  the  soldiers  the  duty 
of  being  prepared,  at  his  command,  to  shoot  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers.  We  would  mdeed  be  a  miserable  crew  if  we  were  to  support 
such  a  system  as  this.  I  am  glad,  dear  comrade  Jaures,  that  in  your  article 
in  "Hiunanite,"  you  have  so  effectively  answered  your  opponents.  But  it 
win  accomplish  nothing.  When  our  opponents  cease  to  lie  about  and 
slander  us,  it  will  be  when  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  string,  and 
the  last  hour  of  their  domination  has  sounded.  If  you  wish  to  publish 
this,  I  have  no  objections. 
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"The  Labor  Problem/'  by  Thomas  S.  Adams  &  Helen  L.  Sumner, 
The  MacMillan  Company^  Cloth,  579  pp.  $1.75. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  "labor  probldtti"  has  now  reached 
what  students  call  the  ''text  book  stage."  The  present  work  being  the 
first  in  the  field,  must  naturally  share  the  defects  of  pioneer  work.  On 
the  whole,  however,  if  we  judge  it  b^  the  standard  of  a  text  book  it  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  work  is  marre4,  however,  according  to  our  opin- 
ion, by  a  conformity  to  the  scholastic  idea  of  the  treament  of  social 
problems  which  prevails  in  most  of  our  universities.  According  to  thi& 
idea  one  must  never  be  a  partisan  and  must  especially  be  careful  of 
making  any  generalization.  This  is  shown  in  the  opening  sentence  where 
we  are  told  that  "There  is  no  one  labor  problem  whose  solution  would 
carry  with  it  the  settlement  of  all  others."  In  a  technical  scholastic 
sense  this  is  true  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  th^  labor  problem  as  a  contest 
for  better  conditions  between  employer  and  employed  is  something  inherent 
in  capitalism,  and  the  labor  problem  is  the  problem  of  capitalism.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  this  same  introductory  chapter  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  class  struggle.  "For  the  masses,  indeed,  it  is  true  and  in- 
creasingly true,  that  once  a  wage-earner  always  a  wage-earner.  This 
permanency  of  status  makes  the  labor  problem  in  one  respect  a  class 
struggle.  The  laborer  feels  that  he  is  permanently  held  within  a  class 
whose  interests  are,  in  part,  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  employers 
with  whom  he  bargains  and  higgles  over  wages.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, too,  industry  becomes  more  highly  capitalized  as  time  passes, 
making  it  increasinglv  difficult  for  men  to  acquire  industrial  independ- 
ence, and  steadily  reducing  the  proportionate  number  of  those  who  can 
set  up  establishments  of  their  own."      . 

On  the  whole  the  comparative  historical  method  is  followed  quite 
closely.  The  chapter  on  "Woman  and  Child  Labor,"  "Immigration," 
"The  Sweating  System,"  "Poverty,"  "Strikes  and  Boycotts,"  "Labor  Or- 
ganizations" and  "Employers'  Associations,"  "Industrial  Education," 
"Labtor  Laws"  and  the  "Material  Progress  of  the  Wage  Earning  Qas- 
ses"  present  in  a  quite  satisfactory  form  an  elementary  history  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  United  States,  and  the  titles  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  subject  matter.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
analytical  table  of  contents  and  an  excellent  index  are  of  great  help  in  the 
use  of  the  book. 

On  the  sweating  system  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  most  healthy 
signs  is  the  appearance  of  the  factory  system  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloihing.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  yet  it  certainly  must  leav^  some- 
thing to  be  desired  when  we  learn  that  "in  these  factories  the  workers 
are  pushed  to  the  greatest  possible  exertion."  We  may  be  sure  of  the 
victory  of  the  factory  if  this  succeeding  statement  is  true  that  "every 
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coat  passes  through  thirty  hands  and  comes  out  fourteen  minutes  quicker 
and  four  cents  cheaper  than  from  the  task  shop." 

The  chapter  on  "Poverty,  Earnings  and  Unemployment"  is  exception- 
ally full  of  information,  although  it  is  to  a  considerable  degree  supplanted 
by  Rjoberf  Hunter's  recent  work  on  the  same  subject. 

When  we  come  to  the  portion  dealing  with  remedies  we  have  the  same 
old  ridiculous  stuff  that  has  been  poured  out  from  the  dilletante,  library 
confined  students  of  society  for  the  lasb  twenty  years.  In  just  what 
way  strikes  and  boycotts  are  included  under  "Remedies"  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  since  they  are  really  signs  of  conflict.  The  same  is  largely 
true  of  "Laborers'  Organizations  and  Employers'  Associations,"  although 
the  matter  contained  in  these  two  chapters  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

Why  "Profit  Sharing"  should  occupy  nearly  fifty  pages  of  anv  work 
at  this  day  and  age  when  its  utter  failure  to  in  any  way  meet  industrial 
problems  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  final  chapter  on  the  "Material  Progress  'of  the  Wage  Earning  Class*' 
is  the  best  in  the  book.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  note,  however, 
the  omission  in  the  bibliography  of  McMasters'  little  work  on  the  "Ac- 
quisition of  Political,  Social  and  Industrial  Rights  in  America."  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  bibliography  affords  little  to  criticise  and  forms 
a  irost  valuable  addition  to  the  work.  Each  chapter  has  a  list  of  woiks 
covering  subject  matter  and  on  the  whole  these  are  extremely  well 
chosen.  Just  why  socialism  should  have  been  so  carefully  tabooed 
throughout  the  work  is  a  little  hard  to  understand.  In  spite  of  this 
fact  the  work  fills  a  place  which  has  long  been  vacant,  for  a  book  which  can 
be  recommended  to  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  are  essential  to  even  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  labar 
problem. 

"Weat  Is  So  And  What  Isn't,''  hy  John  M.  Work,  published  by 
J.  A.  Way  land.    Paper  96  pp.  15  cents. 

A  weW  written,  popular  answer  to  some  common  objections  to  soci- 
alism. Easily  read,  suggestive  and  on  the  whole  a  valuable  little  pro- 
paganda pamphlet,  and  enough  different  in  style  and  matter  from  the 
majority 'of  such  works  to  justify  its  existence. 

"Causes  Of  The  Union  Shop  Policy",  by  John  R.  Commons. 

This  article,  re-printed  from  the  last  proceedings  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  is  almost  the  only  scholarly  and  in  any  way  ade- 
quate treatment  of  this  subject.  The  socialists  will  mainly  quarrel  with 
the  conclusion,  which,  however,  is  rather  implied  than  directly  stated, 
that  trades  unions  and  employers'  associations  as  the  principal  contract- 
ing parties,  on  the  basis  of  a  closed  shop  forms  a  stage  of  stable  social 
equilibrium. 

SocioLOGiE  Economique,  by  Guillaume  De  Greef,  Felix  Alcan,  Paris, 
France. 

The  well  known  sociologist  and  socialist  (he  himself  would  make 
the  two  terms  identical)  of  Belgium  here  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  social  thought.  The  method  is  strictly  the  compara- 
tive historical.  He  begins  with  a  study  of  "social  economy"  studying  the 
various  schools  that  have  appeared  in  the  past  and  giving  full  and  fair 
treatment  to  the  contributions  of  the  socialist  writers.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  different*  methods  of  social  economics  and  a  history  ot 
the  same  subject.  He  goes  to  considerable  pains  to  show  that  Marx  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  here  his  work  is  rather  strained  and  that  after  all  he  does  not 
succeed  in  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  credit  which  belongs  to  Marx 
and  Engels.    There  is  much  in  the  chapter  on  historical  materialism  that 
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is  well  worth  translating  and  we  may  present  some  of  it  to  our  readers 
in  a  later  issue,  although  we  believe  that  the  work  is  marred  rather  than 
improved  by  what  the  author  evidently  considers  of  great  importance— 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  economic  materialism  with  philosophical  dualism. 

The  Recording  Angel,  by  Edwin  Arnold  Brenholts.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Co,  Cloth,  287  pp.  $1.00. 

We  shall  not  say  of  this  tl^at  it  is  the  Socialist  novel,  for  we  believe 
that  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  are  now  living  and  which  the  next 
few  years  will  bring,  will  produce  yet  stronger  and  greater  works.    But 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  all  tliose  who  have  sought  to  write 
such  a  work,  up  to  the  present  time.  Comrade  Brenholtz  has  come  the 
nearest  to  accomplishing  his  great  object.     One  thing  is  certain,  he  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  defect  which  has  marred  the  majority  of  those 
that  have  preceded  him — he  has  written  an  absorbingly  interesting  book. 
Chambers,    the  private   secretary   of   a   great   trust   x|tagnate,   installs    a 
marvelously  perfect  phonogrraph  in  the  private  car  of  his  employer.     This 
machine'  records  the  most  private  conversation  of  the  capitalist  with  his 
attorney  and  secretary.  A  great  strike  comes. on,  in  which  it  seems  as 
if  the  very  existence  of  capitalism  is  at  stake.  At  a  critical  moment  Cham- 
bers uses  the  information  thus  gained  to  extort  mioney  from  his   em- 
ployer for  .the  use  of  the  strikers,  leading  him  to  believe  that  his  con- 
versations had  been  taken  down  by  a  remarkably  expert  stenographer, 
who  demanded  these  sums  as  the  price  of  his  silence.     Around   these 
incidents   is  wioven  a  plot  with  romance  and  tragedy  in  plent>\      It   is 
possible  to  criticise  the  author  somewhat  in  his  handling  of  conversation, 
where  he  does  not  always  show  the  skill  of  a  trained  craftsman,  yet  no 
one  can  deny  to  him  or  his  work  the  possession  of  three  important  char- 
acteristics, strength,  interest,  and  a  novel  plot.    He  has  also  succeeded  m 
accompli sning  something  else  that  has  ordinarily  not  been  attained  by 
writers  of  socialist  novels,  he  has  made  the  socialism  an  integral   part 
of  his  story,  and  a  natural  growth  without  any  such  cheap  expedients  as 
long  argumentative  orations  or  essays. 


NOW  READY:  THE  EVOLUTION,  OF  MAN. 

BY   WILHELM   BOELSCHE. 

When  Darwin  gave  to  the  world  his  theory  of  Evolution,  he  did  not 
give  complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory;  he  showed  the  way  to  find 
the  evidence.  A  generation  of  scientists  have  been  working  along  the  line 
of  Darwin's  discoveries,  and  the  evidence  has  been  found. 

Intelligent  scientists  have  long  ago  ceased  to  argue  the  question  of 
whether  the  evolution  theory  is  true;  they  have  accepted  it  as  proved,  and 
they  are  daily  applying  it  in  new  discoveries. 

Readers  of  popular  books  have,  however,  been  left  without  informa- 
tion of  the  latest  developments  in  science,  and  it  has  still  been  possible 
for  priests,  sentimentalists,  reactionaries  and  yellow  journalists  to  assert 
that  Darwinism  was  a  discredited  theory,  without  being  laughed  at. 

In  Germany  as  well  as  America  this  need  of  popular  scientific  litera- 
ture has  been  realized,  and  now  something  has  been  done.  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Boelsche,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  biologists  of  Europe, 
has  summed  up  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research  in  a  little  book 
which  is  at  once  comprehensive,  trustworthy  and  easily  understood. 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Ernest  Untermann, 
and  is  now  published  under  the  title  of  The  Evolution  of  Man.  It  traces 
the  ancestry  of  man  back  through  the  cave-man  contemporary  with  the 
mammoth,  and  thence  down  through  the  lower  forms  of  life  until  we 
reach  the  animal  composed  of  a  single  cell.  And  even  here  the  author 
shows  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  life-process,  for  he  makes  it  clear  that 
the  cell  is  formed  by  precisely  the  same  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the 
matter  which  we  have  been  taught  to  call  inorganic. 

To  socialists  the  facts  that  are  popularized  in  this  book  are  of  an 
importance  that  we  can  hardly  rate  too  highly.  If  we  can  see  things  in 
their  proper  relations,  many  costly  mistakes  will  be  avoided.  The  wider 
outlook  will  cure  two  opposite  tendencies,  both  wasteful  of  effort — the 
sentimentalism  which  mourns  over  the  materialistic  conception  of  social- 
ism without  understanding  it,  and  the  "impossibilism"  which  imagines  that 

the  whole  life  of  the  universe  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  "surplus  value." 
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"The  Evolution  of  Man"  is  a  book  that  every  socialist  who  wishes  to 
be  a  more  thorough  student  and  a  more  effective  worker  for  socialism  will 
desire  to  read.  Moreover,  it  is  a  book  of  immense  propaganda  value. 
Socialism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  evolution,  while  the  main  prop  of  caip- 
itaJism  is  the  outgrown  creed  that  an  all-powerful  Creator  decreed  that 
things  should  remain  just  as  we  find  them  today.  "The  Evolution  of 
Man*  can  be  offered  to  the  "worker  with  the  capitalist  mind"  without 
greatly  alarming  his  prejudices,  and  when  he  has  read  it,  he  will  find  bis 
whole  philosophy  of  life  undermined,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  listen  to 
socialist  arguments  as  never  before. 

**The  Evolution  of  Man"  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  the 
"Library  of  Science  for  the  Workers."  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  handsomdy  bound  in  cloth 
with  appropriate  stamping  especially  designed  for  the  new  series.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents,  or  to  any  stockholder  in  our  co- 
operative publishing  house  for  thirty  cents. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  translating  and  publishing  more  of 
these  popular  scientific  works,  including  *The  Triumph  of  Life"  and  "The 
Family  of  Animals,"  by  William  Boelsche,  "The  Sense-Life  of  Plants," 
by  R.  France,  and  "The  End  of  the  World"  and  "ITie  Birth  of  the  World," 
by  Eh".  M.  Wilhelm  Meyer.  Ernest  Untermann  also  has  in  preparation 
two  original  works  for  the  same  series — "The  Evolution  of  Evolution 
and  "Man's  Conquest  of  His  Environment." 

The  time  for  publishing  these  books  will  depend  entirely  upon  our 
success  in  raising  the  needed  capital.  The  cost  of  each  book  will  be  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  If  forty  socialists  will  without  delay  send  ten  dol- 
lars each  for  a  share  of  stock,  we  can  start  a  translator  at  work  on  tht 
second  volume  of  the  series  and  put  it  through  the  press -by  midsummer, 
and  if  forty  more  shares  can  be  paid  for  by  July,  a  third  volume  can  be 
ready  in  August.  A  imited  effort  will  make  it  easily  possible  to  publish 
at  least  six  of  these  books  by  the  end  of  1905,  and  once  published,  they 
will  be  a  source  of  income  to  the  ptiblishing  bouse  for  years. 

No  dividends  and  no  fancy  salaries  are  paid.  Any  profit  on  books 
will  be  used  either  to  repay  money  lent  by  stockholders,  or  to  bring  out 
additional  books.  Full  particulars  regarding  the  organization  of  the  co- 
operative publishing  house  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

MARXISM. 

This  is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Boudin, 
beginning  in  the  May  number  of  the  International  Sociaust  Review.  They 
are  of  exceptional  value  now  when  the  principles  which  Marx  laid  down 
are  making  such  inroads  into  all  fields  of  thought,  even  outside  the  social- 
ist movement,  and  when  within  that  movement  opposing  views  on  tactics 
are  being  urged,  each  justifying  itself  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  correct 
application  of  Marxism,  In  the  preparation  of  these  articles  Comrade 
Boudin,  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  command  of  several  Ian- 
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guages,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  extensive  Marxian  literature.. 
The  special  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  several  articles  are: 

I.  Introduction.     (Karl  Marx  and  His  Critics.) 

II.  The  Materialistic  Conception  of  History  and  the  Class  Struggle. 

(Exposition  of  the  Doctrine.) 
HI.    The  Materialistic  Conception  of  History  and  the  Class  Struggle. 
(Criticism  of  the  Doctrine.) 

IV.  Value  and  Surplu  -Value.     (Exposition  and  Criticism.) 

V.  The  Mechanics  of  Capitalistic  Production.  (Exposition  and 
Criticism  of  the  Theories  of  Commercial  Crises  and  the  final 
breakdown  of  the  System,  Trust  as  Regulators  of  Production^ 
Capitalistic  Accumulation.) 

VI.  The  Laws  of  C^pitalistac  Development.  (Exposition  and  Criti- 
cism of  the  Theories  of  "The  Army  of  the  Unemployed,"  "The 
Impoverishment  of  the  Working  Qass,"  "The  Disappearance  of 
the  Middle  Class,"  the  Social  Influence  of  Trusts  and  Corpora- 
tions in  (jeneral.) 

VII.  Final  Results.  (The  Relations  of  Theory  and  Practice,  Some 
of  the  Causes  of  the  New  Movement,  and  Some  of  the  Results.) 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  every  thinking  socialist.  And  the  other  matter  that  has  been 
published  and  will  be  published  in  The  International  SoaALiST  Review  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  valuable  to  those  socialists  who  care  to  have  something 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  socialism.  Unfortunately  the  num- 
ber of  these  has  not  thus  far  been  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  Review,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  deficit,  which  has  been  made  up 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  stockholders  of  the  co-operative  publishing 
house. 

THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  contributions  toward  paying  the  debt 
were  $6.00  from  A,  L.  Nbgel  of  Kentucky,  $3.55  from  Alex.  Fraser  ot 
New  York,  and  $2.50  from  Gus  Weiss  of  California.  The  debt  to  out-  ■ 
siders  is  now  practically  paid  off,  so  that  no  considerable  amounts  are  due 
except  to  our  own  stockholders,  though  some  of  these  need  their  money 
and  ought  to  be  paid  at  once. 

The  monthly  sales  of  books  are  larger  than  ever  beiFore,  and  are 
enough  to  pay  the  ordinary  current  expenses.  The  publishing  house  would 
therefore  be  in '  a  healthy  condition  but  for  one  fact,  namely,  that  the 
receipts  on  the  International  SoaAUST  Review  do  not  pay  expenses. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  total  receipts  of  the  Review  from  all 
sources,  including  subscriptions  and  sales  of  bound  volumes  and  single 
copies,  amounted  to  $10a.26,  while  the  outlay  for  printing,  paper,  postage 
and  editorial  work  was  $J2 17.75. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Review  want  it  continued,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  themi  to  support  it  an  an  entirely  different  fashion  from  this.     The 
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total  cost  of  publication  each  year,  including  postage,  clerk  hire,  office  rent 
and  a  portion  of  the  manager's  time,  in  addition  to  the  items  named  in  the 
last  paragraph,  is  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This  could  be  covered  if 
all  who  have  been  receiving  the  Review  would  pay  the  full  price  of  a 
dollar  a  year  for  it,  but  this  they  seem  unwilling  to  do. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Review  ?  The  way  to  vote  yes  is 
to  send  several  new  subscriptions  at  a  dollar  each.  The  way  to  vote 
no  is  to  do  nothing. 


standard  Booka  of  Science. 

-  We  liava  itD»t  made  afk<«a8«»«at0  for  eeaint  pie  ecMtflle  publloattooa  of 
one  of  the  moet  promlneat  pu1»)ielilnc  booeee  in  the  United  Statee»  iacliidlBa 
worlu  of  the  utmoet  Taltie  to  any  ^student  of  evolution.  Theee  boolce  are  a^t 
tinder  the  nflea  of  the  iUiierioan  Publiehere*  A«sociatton»  eo  that  #e  can  allow 
no  dleeonnta  whatever*  not  even  to  our  own  stockholders. -  Frlcee  are  net; 
poatage  atttet  be  added  if  the  books -are  to  be  sent  by  mail.  09  express  prepaid.  - 
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Differences  Among  the  Russian  Socialists* 

GAPON,  as  is  well  known,  has  lately  sent  out  a  call  through 
the  secretary  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  to  the 
Russian  socialists  urging  them  to  unite  and  the  Vorwaerts 

has  published  a  comment  thereon  in  which  it  talks  about  the 
"chaos  of  (iivisions  and  conflicts  that  disrupt  the  socialist  camp" 
as  well  as  of  the  "note  of  union"  which  the  Revolutionary  Social- 
ists have  brought  into  this  chaos.  A  few  remarks  that  I  have 
made  regarding  this  in  the  Leipsiger  Volksezeitung*  have 
brought  requests  to  me  from  various  directions  that  I  explain 
this  Russian  chaos  to  the  German  Comrades  and  I  respond  all  the 
more  willingly  to  this  request  since  I  believe  that  it  has  betome 
necessary  to  set  the  comrades  of  Germany  right  concerning  the 
Russian  differences.  The  less  they  know  of  these  differences  the 
more  they  have,  simply  the  indefinite  idea  of  a  chaos,  in  which 
the  friends  of  socialist  unity  are  seeking  in  vain  to  bring  order, 
and  so  much  the  greater  the  danger  that  they  will  condemn  our 
Russian  comrades  falsely,  and  that  their  support  will  be  weakened. 
Such  a  result  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  socialists  not  only 
in  Russia  but  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  left  a  description  of  the  Rus- 
sian differences  to  some  other  pen,  to  a  comrade  who  stood  closet" 
to  Russian  affairs  than  I.  But  if  such  a  comrade  is  a  member 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  different  parties,  his  description  no 
matter  how  non  partisan,  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was 
colored. 

*  See  International  Socialist  Review  for  May. 
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If  we  seek  to  find  the  truth  about  the  "chaos"  in  the  midst  of 
the  Russian  dissensions  we  will  soon  notice  that  not  all  of  these 
divisions  are  of  the  same  nature  but  that  they  fall  naturally  into 
certain  groups.  Things  that,  to  the  superficial  observer  appear 
an  inextricable  chaos  are  then  easily  distinguished. 

Three  groups  can  be  plainly  distinguished. 

The  first  is  that  based  upon  national  divisions,  Russia  includes 
many  more  nations  than  Austria.  Some  of  these,  like  Poland, 
previous  to  their  union  with  Russia,  led  an  independent  political 
existence.  Others  such  as  the  Armenians  had  long  ago  lost  this 
independent  existence,  or  had  never  had  it,  and  constituted  sim- 
ply the  ruins  of  peoples,  often  nomadic,  when  they  came  beneath 
the  rulership  of  the  Czar.  Out  of  this  confusion  of  peoples  the 
proletariat  of  Russia  is  recruited.  The  mixture  of  peoples  is  even 
more  vari-colored,  the  further  capitalism  extends  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  new  circles  which  are  opened.  The  socialist 
propaganda  must  naturally  be  conducted  among  each  people  in 
their  own  speech.  This  in  itself,  since  the  party  has  become 
of  any  strength  leads  easily  to  a  certain  independence  of  organi- 
zation, into  many  national  party  groups,  even  if  they  agree  with 
the  main  party  on  programme  and  tactics.  The  backwardness  of 
commerce  and  the  impossibility  of  a  popular  organization 
strengthened  still  further  the  independence  of  individual  groups. 
But  independence  of  organization  leads  always  to  differences  of 
opinion  and  this  naturally  will  never  fail  to  bring  about  slight  fric- 
tion, conflicts  of  authority  and  conflicts  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
need  not  only  of  gre^at  theoretical  and  tactical  agreement,  but  also 
a  personal  unselfishness  a;id  the  greatest  possible  tact  if  the  soli- 
darity is  to  avoid  all  rocks. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  should  not  wonder  that  such  great  dif- 
ferences exist.  The  Social  Democratic  organization  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Caucasus  (the  Armenians,  Georgeians,.etc.)  constitute 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Russian  Social  Democracy.  These  latter 
as  a  whole,  together .  with  the  Jewish  "Bund,"  the  Social  De- 
mocracy of  Poland  and  Lithuania  and  the  Livonian  Social  De- 
mocracy formed  a  socialist  "Bloc"  which  seems  to  promise  a 
mutual  co-operation  of  these  organizations. 

Of  a  wholly  different  character  than  the  national  differences 
are  those  inside  the  organization  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  of  Russia.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  actual  differences 
which  have  formed  two  factions  inside  the  party  each  of  which 
have  their  organ.  One  of  these  is  the  Iskra  (Spark)  among  whose 
contributors  are  man^  who  are  well  known  to  the  German 
Comrades,  especially  Axelrod,  Deutsch,  PlechanoflF,  and  Vera 
Sassulitsch.  The  other  is  Wperjod  (Forward)  whose  most 
prominent  representative  is  tenin.  i 
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So  far  as  programme  and  tactical  principles  are  concerned 
both  factions  are  completely  agreed,  much  more  than  are  the 
German  Social  Democracy.  There  are  no  revisionists  among 
them.  The  only  question  at  issue  between  them  is  that  con- 
cerning the  best  form  of  party  organization.  These  differences 
can  be  well  compared  to  those  which  existed  between  the  La- 
salleans  and  Eisenachers  and  Lenin  is  often  compared  by  his 
critics  to  Schweitzer.  He  demands  strong  centralization  with  die* 
tatorial  powers  vested  in  a  central  committee,  while 
Axelrod  and  his  friends  would  leave  much  greater  freedom  of 
action  to  the  individual  local  committee.  The  longer  the  separa- 
tion continues,  as  with  every  quarrel,  the  more,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  its  origin,  do  personal  antagonisms  develop,  to- 
g-ether with  other  reasons  for  antagonism.  The  contest,  however, 
of  organization  is  pushed  into  the  back  ground  by  the  tactical 
question  of  the  best  means  to  overthrow  absolutism. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  all  these  are  extremely  important 
questions  whose  discussioil  is  very  necessary.  Nevertheless  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  feud  of  the  two  papers  is  at  the  present 
time  injuring  the  Russian  revolutionist  movement;  something 
that  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  actual  differences 
of  opinion  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  cooperation  of  the  oppo- 
nents impossible.  We  can  not  set  these  differences  on  the  same 
level  with  those  which  divided  the  French  socialists  at  the  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  congresses.  In  France  it  was  a  question  of 
different  tactical  principles,  which  gave  different  character  to  the 
continuous  work  of  the  party.  In  the  Russian  social  democracy 
there  is  complete  unity  concerning  tactics,  and  differences  exist 
only  over  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  immediate  situation.  These  differences 
must  disappear  with  the  situation  that  brought  them  forth.  They 
may  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  and  to  discussion,  but  not  to 
separation. 

But  because  the  antagonism  between  Iskra  and  Wperjod 
are  wholly  different  than  those  between  the  Parti  Socialiste 
Francois  and  the  Parti  Socialiste  de  France  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  outsiders  should  mix  in  or  that  they  can  be  decided 
by  an  international  congress.  There  are  certain  tactical  princi- 
ples which  follow  from  our  programme  and  which  are  the  same 
for  all  socialist  parties.  An  international  congress  can  give  a 
decision  on  these,  and  especially  if  in  case  of  a  division  concern- 
ing them  one  of  the  contending  parties  ask  for  a  decision  as  was 
the  case  with  the  French,  where  in  Paris  both  divisions,  and  in 
Amsterdam  at  least  one  appealed  to  the  congress.  How  can  an 
international  congress,  however,  decide  which  form  of  organiza- 
tion 3s  best  in  Russia,  or  under  what  circumstances  the  armed 
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revolt,  the  strike  or  the  peasant  uprising  is  the  most  effective, 
or  what  we  may  expect  from  the  Russian  laborers  ? 

However  desirable  it  ftiay  be  that  the  two  factions  should 
come  to  an  understanding  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  that  out- 
siders should  do  anything.  The  most  that  would  be  possible 
would  be  to  reduce  the  personal  mistrust  and  antagonism  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  every  union  movement  today,  by  means  of 
a  non-partisan  court  of  arbitration  which  should  examine  into 
these  personal  accusations.  But  even  this  cannot  be  forced  from 
without,  but  must  come  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  practical  differences,  however,  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  themselves,  and  this  is  not  so 
simple  since  it  appears  as  if  each  faction  contained  a  majority, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  a  secret  organization  each  little 
increase  for  one  side  is  claimed  by  the  other  as  accidental.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  battle  against  the  common  enemy  and 
the  rapid  changes  of  the  political  situation  will  bring  about  a 
removal  of  the  bone  of  contention  and  the  unity  of  the  party. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  group  in  the  Russian  divisions, 
— that  between  the  different  social  democratic  organizations  on 
the  one  side  and  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  upon  the 
other,  including  the  Terrorists,  and  which  the  Vorwaerts  seems 
to  look  upon  as  the  leaders  of  the  unity  movement  in  Russia. 

Immediately  after  the  call  of  Gapon  the  Vorwaerts  published 
a  letter  written  by  Karl  Marx  in  1881  to  his  daughter  concerning 
the  Russian  terrorists  at  that  time.  The  Vorwaerts  took  the  letter 
from  La  Vie  Socialiste  and  accompanied  it  with  comments  in  which 
is  stated  among  other  things  "In  a  few  lines  Marx  here  exhausts 
all  that  can  be  said  over  the  question  of  Russian  terrorism." 

No  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  at  such  a  statement 
than  Karl  Marx  himself  could  he  have  read  it  today.  For  what 
was  in  this  letter  after  all?  In  the  first  place  Marx's  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  originators  of  the  St.  Petersburg  attempt  upon 
Alexander  II  "were  true  heroes  with  no  melo-dramatic  poses." 
Wholly  correct,  but  something  that  today  does  not  hold  true  for 
the  Russian  terrorists  alone,  but  for  the  whole  mass  of  Russian 
revolutionists  to  whatever  faction  they  may  belong.  But  this 
•says  absolutely  nothing  concerning  the  real  question  of  Rus- 
sian terrorism. 

The  two  statements  contained  in  the  letter  are  equally  true 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Russian  terrorists  are  a  "peculiar  Russian 
tactic"  and  "historically  unavoidable."  So  far  as  I  'know  nobody 
has  ever  denied  this,  but  this  is  very  far  from  "exhausting  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  on  the  question  of  Russian  terrorism." 
Rather  this-  statement  merely  formulates  the  question  without 
attempting  to  give  a  final  answer.    That  there  is  almost  nothing 
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else  in  the  letter  concerning  Russian  terrorism,  shows  that  the 
exaggerated  importance  which  has  been  given  to  these  "few  lines" 
as  an  expression  of  "Marxism,"  is  only  intelligible  by  a  com- 
plete ignoring  of  all  that  has  been  previously  accomplished  by  the 
"orthodox"  Marxists.  This  exaggeration  shows  however  that 
those  who  make  it  would  maintain  that  the  Russian  terrorism  of 
today  is  identical  with  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  understood  how  impossible  it  would  have  been, 
even  in  a  complete  and  scientific  investigation  of  many  volumes, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  "few  lines"  written  in  i88i,  to  exhaustively 
treat  the  question  of  terrorism  in  1905. 

Let  us  endeavor,  not  necessarily  to  exhaust  the  question,  but 
at  least  to  briefly  indicate  what  are  the  specific  Russian  cir- 
cumstances which  have  created  the  Russian  terrorism. 

Are  they  to  be  found  in  absolutism?  Certainly  not.  The 
whole  European  continent  was  under  the  yoke  of  absolutism  in 
the  i8th  centurv,  as  were  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th,  without  a  terrorist  tactic  developing  among  the  classes 
striving  for  political  supremacy.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Russian 
absolutism  in  opposition  to  that  of  fWestern  Europe  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  Oriental  and  not  founded  upon  a  balance  of 
powers  between  a  strongly  rising  bourgeoisie  and  a  feudal  no- 
bility which  made  the  King  a  sort  of  court  and  over-lord  of  both ; 
but  was  founded  upon  the  absence  of  a  bourgeoisie,  the  domina- 
tion of  a  landed  class,  and  a  people  scattered  in  countless  village 
communities  with  no  unity  among  themselves  and  consequently 
helipless  before  a  central  political  power ;  so  that  the  leader  was 
absolute  over  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  i8th  century  this  absolutism  came  in  closer  touch  with 
Western  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  it  began  to  take  on  some- 
thing of  the  features  of  the  political  organization  of  the  latter, 
such  as  bureaucracy,  army,  navy  and  the  corresponding  tactics. 
For  this  purpose  an  educated  class  was  necessary  which  grew  out 
of  the  hereditary  environments  and  sought  to  immediately  take 
on  all  the  views  and  needs  of  the  intellectuals  of  Western  Europe. 
These  views  and  needs  influenced  the  ruling  circle  itself  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  at  least  so  long  as  the  circle  was  itself  assisted  thereby. 
When,  however,  the  intellectuals  became  more  numerous  and 
began  to  constitute  a  class  outside  of  the  ruling  circle,  and  in 
opposition  to  it,  a  struggle  began  between  the  intellectuals  and 
the  government,  which  grew  all  the  more  sharp  and  the  intellect- 
uals all  the  more  revolutionary,  and  the  government  the  more 
reactionary,  the  longer  it  continued. 

In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  intellectuals 
stood  alone  in  this  battle.  They  found  no  other  class  which  sup- 
ported them ;  no  strong  independent  bourgeoise,  no  revolutionary 
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class  of  little  capitalists.  In  Western  Europe  it  had  been  these 
classes  which  had  constituted  the  heart  of  the  popular  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  the  English  and  French  revolutions  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  Russia  the  little  traders  vrere 
generally  nothing  more  than  uprooted  peasants  who  still  ivere 
inferior  to  the  peasant  of  the  villages,  since  they  had  lost  the 
support  which  the  village  community  with  its  communist  system 
had  given.  The  peasant  stood  higher  than  the  little  trader,  but 
his  democratic  and  communistic  inclinations  and  instincts  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  village  community.  For  a  fUP- 
tional  democracy  the  Russian  peasant  lacked  both  understanding^ 
and  interest. 

All  of  this  led  to  a  condition,  where  the  Russian  intellectuals 
after  many  disappointing  attempts  at  a  democratic  propaganda 
finally  came  to  trust  in  their  own  strength  as  a  means  of  over- 
throwing absolutism.  This  strength,  however,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  conquer  the  enormous  powers  of  a  modern  government. 
There  remained  to  them  therefore,  the  sinejle  form  of  battle, 
of  intimidation,  of  terrorism, — the  battle  of  individual  heroes, 
who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  order  to  threaten  the  lives 
of  the  possessors  of  governmental  power.  This  was  the  root  of  the 
"historically  unavoidable,  peculiarly  Russian''  tactics  of  terrorism. 

In  connection  with  these  tactics,  however,  there  were  also 
certain  peculiar  socialistic  views.  The  Russian  intellectuaJs  were. 
as  we  have  seen,  wholly  dependent  for  their  political  views  and 
needs  upon  the  West,  during  the  time  that  terrorism  was  develop- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  liberalism  of  Western  Europe  had  ceased 
to  become  revolutionary  and  had  become  a  conservative  power. 
There  was  now  but  one  revolutionary  factor,  the  Social  De- 
mocracy. This  re-acted  upon  the  Russian  revolutionists.  They 
had  been  from  the  beginning  also  socialists.  Where,  however, 
in  so  economically  backward  a  land  were  they  to  find  the  starting 
point  of  a  transformation  of  society  in  the  socialist  sense.  A 
developed  industry  which  could  offer  such  a  starting  point  did 
not  exist,  but  they  hoped  to  find  a  complete  substitute  for  this 
in  a  direction  which  is  in  the  Europe  of  today  "peculiarly  Rus- 
sian"— the  agrarian  communisms  of  the  village  community.  That 
was  the  theory  of  the  Narodniki,  which  became  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  the  terroristic  agitation  of  the  Narondnaja  Woljd. 

Like  the  terrorist  battle  against  the  government,  so  also  the 
agrarian  socialism  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  was  "historically 
unavoidable."  This  does  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  was  cer- 
tain to  attain  its  object.  All  political  tendencies  and  eflForts  of  a 
definite  epoch  are  "historically  unavoidable,"  but  only  a  portion 
thereof  are  destined  to  succeed.  Another  portion  must  just  as 
unavoidably  disappear  without  result  as  that  they  appear.  Twenty- 
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four  years  ago  no  one  could  assert  with  certainty  that  the  Rus- 
sian village  communities  might  not  become  the  starting  point  of  a 
modem  form  of  communism.  Society  as  a  whole  can  not  leap 
over  any  stage  of  evolution,  but  single  backward  portions  thereof 
can  easily  do  this.  They  can  make  a  leap  in  order  to  correspond 
with  other  and  more  advanced  portions.  So  it  was  possible  that 
Russian  society  might  leap  over  the  capitalist  stage  in  order 
to  immediately  develop  the  nev^  cdhimunisni  out  of  the  old.  But 
a  condition  of  this  was  thit  socialism  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
should  become  victorious  during  the  time  that  the  village  com- 
munities still  had  a  vital  strength  in  Russia.  This  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighties  appeared  still  possible.  But  in  a  decade  the 
impossibility  of  this  transition  was  perfectly  clear.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Western  Europe  moved  slower  and  the  village  communi- 
ties in  Russia  fell  faster  than  appeared  probable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighties,  and  therewith  it  was  decided  that  the  special  pecu- 
liarity of  Russia  upon  which  the  terrorism  and  the  socialism  of 
the  Narodnaja  Wolja  was  founded  should  disappear,  and  that 
Russia  must  pass  through  capitalism  in  order  to  attain  socialism 
and  that  also  Russia  must  in  this  respect  pass  along  the  same 
road  as  had  Western  Europe.  Here  as  there  socialism  must  grow 
out  of  the  great  industry  and  the  industrial  proletariat  is  the  only 
revolutionary  class  which  is  capable  of  leading  a  continuous  and 
independent  revolutionary  battle  against  absolutism. 

That  the  tactics  of  the  Narodnaja  Wolja  alone  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  absolutism  became  evident  at  about  the  time 
the  Marxian  letter  was  written.  (April  1881.)  The  death  of 
Alexander  II  marked  the  highest  point  ever  attained  as  a  result 
of  the  terrorist  tactics  of  that  period.  Indeed  what  more  could 
be  attained  than  the  killing  of  the  Czars?  But  society  did  not 
move  in  accordance  with  this  striking  example ;  no  class  arose  to 
support  the  brave  fighter  and  so  he  was  finally  executed  in  the 
unequal  struggle. 

Marx  did  not  live  until  these  facts  became  evident,  dying  in 
1883.  In  this  very  year  however  there  arose  a  new  body  in  Rus- 
sia that  set  itself  to  work  to  establish  a  new  foundation  for  the 
revolutionary  movement.  Since  the  6o's  there  has  been  an  indus- 
trial capitalism  and  an  industrial  proletariat  in  Russia.  In  the 
beginning,  however,  this  possessed  no  special  class-consciousness, 
resembling  in  many  ways  the  little  tradesmen  of  the  cities,  mere 
uprooted  peasants,  with  peasant  narrowness,  but  without  that 
peasant  strength  which  comes  from  contact  with  their  native 
earth.  In  the  8o's  however,  Russian  capitalism  and  proletariat 
began  to  rapidly  develop.  It  now  became  evident  that  here  was 
a  wholly  new  revolutionary  class.  The  first  to  recognize  this 
were  the  Marxists,— A xelrod.  Deutsch,  Plechanow,  Vera  Sassu- 
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Htsch,  who,  in  1883,  founded  the  League  for  the  Emancipation  of 
Labor.  This  organization  was  in  full  accord  with  the  Gennaii 
Social  Democracy.  It  took  up,  not  simply  the  battle  against 
absolutism  but  also  made  the  organization  and  education  of  the 
laborers  to  the  end  of  conducting  an  independent  class-struggle, 
a  part  of  their  program.  Even  at  this  time  the  conditions  for 
the  formation  of  a  labor  party  in  Russia  were  very  unfavorable. 
But  the  comrades  whose  names  we  have  just  given  did  not 
permit  this  fact  to  discourage  them.  They  labored  with  tireless 
activity,  until  in  1898,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  founding  a  Rus- 
sian Social  Democracy. 

They  did  not  attain  this  however,  except  after  a  continuous 
energetic  fight  against  the  Narodniki  and  the  terrorists,  to  which, 
in  the  days  of  its  greatest  effectiveness,  they  had  themselves 
belonged.  Both  their  ultimate  aim  and  their  tactics  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  Socialist  Revolutionists,  who  after  the  old 
terrorist  wing  had  disappeared,  sought  to  bring  about  a  revival 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Narodnaja  Wolja  through  the  invigora- 
ting power  of  the  new  labor  movement,  by  establishing  the  Social- 
ist  Revolutionary  Party  in  1901. 

The  Social  Democracy  sees  in  the  industrial  proletariat  the 
force  that  must  carry  the  revolutionary  and  socialist  movement. 
A  strong  industrial  proletariat,  however,  presupposes  a  developed 
capitalism.  The  Social  Democracy  resting  upon  the  capitalist 
development  of  Russia,  'sees  in  its  rapid  progress  the  inevitable 
preliminary  condition  of  revolution. 

The  terrorists  seek  to  found  socialism  on  the  inherited  village 
communism.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  little  industrv,  the  dislike 
of  the  economic  development  that  dissolves  the  village  commun- 
ism, the  desire  to  confine  this  development,: — ^all  create  reactionary 
economic  tendencies  among  the  terrorists,  and  bring  their  eco- 
nomic goal  into  opposition  to  that  of  the  Social  Democracy. 

On  the  other  hand  also  terrorism  rests  fundamentally  upon 
the  firmly  rooted  distrust  of  the  political  initiative  and  revolution- 
ary attitude  of  the  masses  which  existed  at  the  time  of  its  origin, 
as  well  as  upon  the  conviction  that  only  through  the  heroic  cour- 
age of  a  few  chosen  individuals  and  not  through  action'  of  the 
masses  can  absolutism  be  overthrown.  The  Social  Democracy 
makes  it  its  special  mission  to  destroy  this  very  distrust,  to 
arouse  the  masses,  and  to  show  them  that  only  through  themselves 
can  they  be  freed;  that  they  cannot  depend  upon  any  Messiah, 
that  the  boldest  and  most  sacrificing  heroism  of  individuals  is 
incapable  of  accomplishing  what  only  an  uprising  of  the  proleta- 
rian masses  can  accomplish. 

As  a  result  there  followed  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  Russian 
Social  Democracy,  first  with  the  Narodniki  and  then  with  the 
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Socialist-Revolutionists,  that  has  already  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  and  that  is  just  as  "peculiarly  Russian"  and  "historically 
unavoidable"  as  terroism  itself:  unavoidable  and  necessary  in 
order  to  raise  the  revolutionary  movement  out  of  its  imperfect 
outgrown  forms  up  to  a  higher  plane. 

If  they  have  today  attained  this  higher  plane  and  are  able  from 
it  to  direct  socialism  in  its  battle  against  absolutism  with  far 
different  resources  and  objects  than  were  possible  for  the  Narod^ 
naja  Wolja,  then  this  is  due,  apart  from  the  mightiest  factor  of  all, 
the  economic  development,  to  the  Russian  Social  Democracy,  and 
the  tireless  criticism  that  it  has  directed  against  the  Narodniki  and 
their  allies,  the  Socialist-Revolutionists. 

So  great  were  the  results  of  the  economic  development,  and 
the  propaganda  of  the  Russian  Social  Democracy,  who,  thanks 
to  their  theoretical  training,  comprehended  the  tendencies  and 
direction  of  this  development  better  than  any  other  revolutionary 
group,  that  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  were  themselves  affected 
by  it.  The  standpoint  of  the  old  Narodnaja  Wolja  is  today 
everywhere  given  up.  The  new  terrorism  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  the  old.  It  is  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
facts  and  theories,  and  take  more  and  more  into  consideration  the 
proletarian  class-struggle.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  heat  of  their  polemic 
against  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  might  go  to  extremes.  Be- 
cause they  value  the  action  of  the  masses  higher  than  the  bomb, 
it  may  many  times  appear  as  if  they  completely  rejected  the  ter- 
rorist tactics,  something  wholly  aside  from  their  intention.  AVhen 
they  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  conversion  and  organization  of 
the  city  proletariat,  and  point  out  the  reactionary  economic  ten- 
dencies of  the  village  communism,  it  may  sometimes  appear  as 
if  they  undervalued  the  significance  which  a  peasant  uprising 
might  have  during  a  time  of  revolution  in  weakening  absolutism 
— something  also  of  which  they  have  no  intention. 

At  all  events  the  actual  antagonisms  between  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  terrorists  are  less  today  than  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.  But  nevertheless  the  differences  are  great  enough  to 
lead  the  Social  Democrats  to  refuse  to  unite  with  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionists. 

The  latter  are  more  "tolerant",  but  this  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  continuous  ferment,  so  that  even 
at  the  present  time  they  have  no  definite  program.  Their  ranks 
are  open  to  the  most  divergent  factions^ — such  as  formerly  com- 
posed the  German  National  Socials — with  which,  however,  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  compare  them.  We  find  among  them 
people  who  stand  very  close  to  social  democracy,  together  with 
elements  that  are  distinctly  anarchistic,  as  well  as  small  capitalist 
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democrats  and  social  reformers.  The  objects  and  their  tactics 
are  as  indefinite  as  their  boundaries,  but  ever>'where  there  are 
antagonisms  between  them  and  the  Social  Democrats ;  not  simply 
in  theory  but  also  in  political  tactics. 

This  was  shown,  for  example,  a  few  months  ago,  when  Social- 
ist-Revolutionists at  Paris,  in  opposition  to  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  organizations  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Liberals. 
This  served  to  considerably  widen  the  division  between  them  and 
the  Social  Democrats — a  strange  way  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  union  with  the  Social  Democracy.  But  they  thereby  to  be  sure 
gained  the  endorsement  of  the  Vorwaerts,  whose  sympathies  they 
had  long  had,  and  which  preached  against  the  Social  Democrats 
because  they  held  themselves  apart  from  the  Liberal-Socialist 
alliance.  It  held  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary  for  all  the 
opponents  of  absolutism  to  unite.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  than  such  a  union,  for  in  union  is  strength.  But 
why  should  not  the  Russian  Social  Democracy  be  recognized  as 
the  base  for  unity  ?  In  practice  the  question  always  is,  for  what 
shall  we  unite?  Shall  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition  unite 
simply  to  shout  "E>own  with  absolutism?"  Unfortunately  the 
days  of  Jericho  are  past.  Nothing  is  done  by  shouting  alone. 
Fighting  is  what  is  needed.  But  for  a  common  iight,  common 
tactics  are  required.  The  creation  of  such  a  tactic  is  the  p;:elim- 
inary  condition  of  every  union  for  fighting.  So  long  as  the 
antagopisms  remain,  any  unity  would  be  but  an  ineffectual  pose. 
And  this  is  just  what  the  Liberal-Socialist  alliance  has  become  in 
spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Vorwaerts.  Its  first  act  was  also 
its  last — the  sending  out  of  a  signed  proclamation  to  the  various 
organizations.  It  has  proceeded  no  further.  Its  single  action 
consisted  of  a  few  phrases. 

How  then,  for  example,  can  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionists  fight  tc^ether  ?  The  Liberals  rest  mainly  upon  the 
great  land-owners,  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  to  some  degree 
upon  the  peasants ;  the  first  demand  a  constitution  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  landed  possessions,  the  latter  wish  to  seize  this  prop* 
erty.  The  fight  against  absolutism  is  only  a  class  strugg'le  to  a 
certain  degree,  since  each  class  is  conducting  it  in  a  different 
manner  and  for  a  different  purpose.*  The  different  classes  can 
cooperate  for  certain  deHnite  objects,  but  a  permanent  alliance  be- 
tween them  for  a  whole  revolutionary  period,  with  its  rapidly 
changing  combinations  is  evidently  an  absurdity. 

But  one  motive,  aside  from  mutual  hate  of  absolutism,  served 
to  unite  the  various  organizations  that  formed  an  alliance  in 
Paris, — distrust  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Russian  proletar- 
iat. 

*  Even  as  I  write  word  comes  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  liberal 
papers  are  utilizing  their  slight  temporary  freedom  of  the  press  to  preach 
against  Socialism. 
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This  is  the  animating  thought  of  the  Liberals.  Their  rep- 
resentative, in  Paris,  the  editor  of  Oswoboschdenje,  Peter  Struve, 
was  at  one  time  a  Social  Democrat.  He  declares  at  the  present 
time  that  he  is  not  false  to  his  social  democratic  ideals  in  going 
over  to  the  Liberals,  but  that  he  has  become  a  Liberal  for  Russia 
only,  because  its  proletariat  is  not  in  a  condition  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent and  militant  political  party. 

In  spite  of  all  its  transformations  the  old  mistrust  of  the  Rus- 
sian industrial  proletariat  ever  clings  to  the  Socialist-Revolution- 
ists. The  Polish  socialist  party,  when  it  finally  concluded  the 
agreement,  stood  firmly  upon  the  ground  of  the  class-struggle,  but 
only  for  Poland,  and  they  gave  us  a  reason  for  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  antagonism  to  the  Russian  Social  Democracy,  that  the 
Polish  proletariat,  but  not  the  Russian,  was  ripe  for  revolution, 
and  that  the  former  could  not  allow  itself  to  be  retarded  in  its 
struggle  for  freedom  by  the  backwardness  of  the  latter.  This  is 
one  of  the  grounds  of  antagonism  between  them  and  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  latter  fighting  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  Russian  proletariat. 

No  sooner,  however  were  the  three  named  organizations  and 
a  few  others  of  insignificant  importance,  united  with  the  Vor^ 
waerts  in  declaring  the  failure  of  the  tactics  of  the  Russian  Social 
Democracy,  than  the  latter  were  most  splendidly  justified  by  the 
events  of  the  22nd  of  January  and  the  days  that  followed,  which 
showed  the  Russian  proletariat  to  be  a  revolutionary  force  of  the 
first  rank,  and  by  far  the  strongest  revolutionary  force  in  the 
Russian  empire.  In  spite  of  this  the  Vorwaerts  did  not  cease 
praising  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  in  contrast  with  the  Social 
Democrats,  as  their  note  concerning  Gapon  and  comment  on  the 
Marxian  letter  showed,  which  would  however,  have  been  wholly 
meaningless  had  they  not  stated  that  Marx  in  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion had  declared  that  the  tactics  of  the  Socialist-Revolutionists 
were  the  only  correct  ones  for  Russia. 


Naturally  we  do  not  demand  of  the  Vorwaerts  that  it  reverse 
its  previous  tactics  and  oppose  the  Socialist-Revolutionists.  In 
spite  of  all  theoretical  considerations  we  must  grant  our  warmest 
sympathies  to  these  fighters,  who  represent  an  important  division 
of  the  Russian  proletariat,  and  have  entered  heroically  into  the 
battle  against  absolutism,  that  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  and 
is  creating  a  new  Russia.  This  historic  mission  is  so  colossal 
that  we  can  spare  no  force  that  makes  for  its  realization,  and 
the  battle  field  is  broad  enough  to  offer  room  for  the  activities  of 
all.  Wherever  we  can  help  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  in  their 
light  against  absolutism  we  must  do  so.  But  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supporting  them  when  they  come  in  conflict 
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ri*,h  *Jrjt  Sf^isi.  I>«nocrat5c  cygaRfrjnon.  Tbcr  fasre  dooe 
wh:',?.  vo-i/l  ;uit:fr  *:>:h  as  act5oa. 

*k^ther  is  focxaliK  csftv  fiirthcrcd  Vr  sodi  interfcreDCc 
mat*/^  hc/ir  <>ftefi  the  wc-rd  "nnftv''  inar  be  txscd. 

Forttmatelr  there  are  jtist  at  this  tnie  far  more 
forc^^  wr/rking  for  cnrtr  of  the  Rn&sian  socialists  than  the 
iram:r*gf  of  ot:ts:<lc  cocnra/ies.  These  forces  arise  fnxn  the 
^try  ruvirt^  of  the  revol-jtioti  itself,  which  is  nxce  and  more  com- 
ptlllnf^  Hit  activity  of  the  Rnssian  socialists  to  take  oo  die  form 
of  a  Tr/vvetnent  of  the  whole  poptdar  n:asses.  in  which  the  differ- 
ence of  the  various  ^rovi^  are  constantly  dissoiTing,  mitil  at  last 
a  unif^/rm  tactic  will  ^ow  out  of  the  events,  which  in  torn,  will 
mak^  p^/**:ble  a  single  organization. 

The  less  a  movtment  apparently  progresses,  the  more  nrgent 
the  demand  for  new  tactical  methods,  and  Ae  greater  also  the 
diversity  of  vJein'S  concerning  these  methods.  The  smaller  a 
movem^mt.  and  the  more  secret,  the  more  do  differences  of  opin- 
ion of  individuals  gain  in  strength  and  power  to  influence  party 
activity.  Just  as  easily  do  these  differences  lead  to  divisions. 
Smallncss  of  party,  slowness  of  groi^-th,  and  dissensions  in  the 
ranks  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  The  last  however  is  much 
more  oiF  an  effect  than  a  cause.  The  party  is  more  often  split 
because  it  is  small  and  ineffectuaK  than  small  and  ineffectual  be- 
cause it  is  split.  Once  a  party  movement  becomes  a  great  pop- 
ular mass  movement,  gaining  victor\'  after  victor>%  and  the  differ- 
ences lose  their  force  and  significance,  and  as  the  conflict  goes  on 
the  party  Ijccomcs  continually  more  consolidated  and  united — so 
far  at  least  as  it  rests  upon  the  interests  of  a  single  class,  as  does 
the  s^-^ial  democracy.  A  party  that  includes  various  and  often 
antagonistic  classes,  as  do  the  most  bourgeois  parties  will  to  be 
sure,  on  the  other  hand,  more  frequently  incline  to  divisions  than 
to  closer  cooperation,  as  the  party  development  in  France  during 
the  great  Revolution  shows.  It  is  just  exactly  during  the  time 
of  revolution  that  a  coalition  of  various  classes  is  the  hardest 
to  hold  together. 

It  was  just  because  the  revolution  was  at  the  very  door  that 
the  Liberal-Socialist  alliance  was  a  still-born  child.  On  the 
other  hand  the  revolution  has  already  strengthened  the  solidarity 
of  the  Social-Democratic  forces.  From  Poland  as  well  as  from 
Russia  comes  the  news  that  the  latest  activities  have  been  common 
activities  of  the  previously  warring  Social  Democratic  organiza- 
tions. 

Just  what  will  be  the  relation  between  the  Social  Democratic 
organizations  and  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  is  not  yet  clearly 
evident.  Class  parties  are  welded  more  firmly  together  by  revo- 
lutions, while  those  that  represent  divergent  interests  are  torn 
asunder.       The  Socialist-Revolutionists  however  are  no  purely 
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proletarian  party.  They  wish  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole 
"laboring  people,"  by  which  they  mean  the  peasants  and  the  small 
tradesmen  as  well  as  the  proletarians.  The  revolution  will 
certainly  bring  about  a  deep  transformation  in  this  party.  The 
direction  of  this  transformation  will  depend  upon  whether  it 
draws  closer  to  the  Social  Democrats  until  the  momentary  coope- 
ration of  today  leads  to  permanent  amalgamation,  or  whether  the 
antagonism  between  them  grows  sharper. 

All  that  we  in  other  countries  can  do  must  appear  insignificant 
contrasted  with  the  gigantic  forces  that  are  today  operating  in 
Russia,  and  which  are  determining  the  relations  which  party 
organizations  shall  bear  to  each  other.  These  forces  are  work- 
ing so  energetically  and  so  irresistibly  for  proletarian  interests 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
Russian  affairs,  or  to  speak  of  a  "chaos"  in  the  Russian  Demo- 
cracy. The  relations  of  the  Russian  comrades  are  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible  for  whoever  has  followed  their  development  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  .revolution  itself  is  now  at  hand  to  still 
further  clarify  them.  Chaos  exists  far  less  in  the  ranks  of  the 
socialists  than  in  those  of  the  ruling  classes.  It  is  there  we  find 
dissension,  anarchy,  and  mutual  antagonism  on  the  increase.  In 
the  midst  of  this  chaos  we  find  the  chaos  of  the  latest  of  the  social 
strata  to  enter  into  political  life — ^the  peasants.  This  chaos  will 
grow  ever  greater,  but  in  the  degree  that  it  grows  will  grow  the 
power  and  the  influence  of  the  industrial .  proletariat,  united 
through  the  teachings  of  the  class-struggle,  impressing  more  and 
more  its  stamp  upon  the  new  Russia,  that  will  finally  arise  from 
the  chaos. 

Karl  Kautsky,  in  Neite  Zeit. 
Translated  by  A.  M.  Simons. 


Materialistic  G>nception  of  History  and  Qass 

Struggle. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  modem  Marx  criti- 
cism is  the  grave  discussions  by  the  critics,  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  Marx  was  a  philosopher  and  whether  oc 
not  Marxism  is  a  philosophy.  Most  divergent  and  contradictory 
opinions  are  held  by  the  different  eminent  and  learned  critics. 
And  not  only  this  but  the  most  contradictory  accounts  are  given 
as  to  what  Marx  himself  thought  on  the  subject.  The  confusion 
is  so  great  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out  of  it, — ^unless  one 

turns  to  Marx  himself,  or  to  Engels This,  by  the  way,  is 

aiways  the  best  way  out  when  one  finds  himself  in  one  of  the 
mazes  of  contradictory  accounts  of  Marxism  which  abound  so 
much  in  anti-Marxian  literature. 

A  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  discloses 
the  fact  that  in  their  opinion  what  used  to  be  known  before  their 
day  as  "philosophy"  reached  its  culminating  point  and  came  to 
a  close  with  Hegel.  That  henceforth  the  place  of  philosophy 
IS  taken  by  science.  Already  Ludwig  Feuerbach  said : — ^"My 
philosophy  is^ — no  philosophy,"  and  Marx  and  Engels  carried  this 
statement  into  effect  by  replacing  abstract  philosophy  by  concrete 
science.  Engels  therefore  says, — (Ludwig  Feuerbach  P.  56)  : — 
"This  conception  (the  materialistic  conception  of  history)  puts 
an  end  to  philosophy  on  the  historical  field,  just  as  the  dialectic 
conception  of  nature  malces  all  natural  philosophy  unnatural  and 
impossible."  Marxism  is  no  abstract  philosophy.  It  is  just  the 
reverse,  it  is  concrete  science,  and  therefore,  the  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  all  philosophy. 

It  is  heir  to  all  philosophy,  because  notwithstanding  the  break 
with  the  old  philosophy  which  the  new  method  of  treating  human 
society  has  effected,  and  the  superseding  of  philosophy  by  science, 
there  is  a  continuity  of  thought  running  through,  philosophy  and 
the  science  of  human  society  just  as  there  is  a  continuity  of  human 
society  itself  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  form  of  its 
organization,  or  just  as  there  is  continuity  in  the  economic  struct- 
ure of  human  society  notwithstanding  the  different  "economies" 
which  were  prevalent  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 

The  Marxian  science  is  the  result  and  logical  sequence  of  the 
whole  development  of  mankind.  Marx  found  awaiting  him  the 
component  parts  of  philosophy :       the  dialectic  or  evolutionan' 
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method  of  contemplating  the  world,  and  the  materialistic  view, 
that  is  the  view  that  the  material  conditions  of  the  world  being 
the  only  thing  we  know  are  therefore  the  only  thing  we  can 
take  cognizance  of.  His  was  the  new  combination  and  the 
method  of  application  which,  however,  were  loudly  demanded  by 
the  needs  of  the  time. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  come  unbiased  to  the  study 
of  this  science  which  is  variously  known  as  "economic  material- 
ism," "dialectic  materialism,"  or  "The  Materialistic  Conception 
of  History,"  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  some  prejudices  which 
cling  to  the  name  because  of  the  association  of  the  words  which 
represent  the  ideas  forming  its  component  parts,  in  vulgtir  par- 
lance, with  certain  objectionable  moral  and  mental  qualities. 
Dialectics  is  commonly  associzlted  with  a  certain  mental  trick  by 
which  a  shrewd  debater  seemingly  proves  something  which  may 
be  quite  untrue;  the  reasoning  by  which  the  proof  produced 
contains  a  mental  shuffling  of  cards.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  "sophistic," — another  much-abused  term.  But 
worse  yet  are  the  vulgar  associations  of  materialism.  A  material- 
ist is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  is  gross,  mean  and 
egotistical.  A  materialist  philosopher,  according  to  the  common 
notion,  is  a  man  whose  ideas  are  chained  to  the  gross  pleasure 
of  life,  who  always  has  his  eyes  open  to  the  main  chance,  a  man 
who  has  neither  God  in  his  thoughts  nor  humanity  in  his  feel- 
ings ;  a  man  to  whose  constitution  any  ideal  or  higher  motive  is 
an  absolutely  foreign  element. 

This  is,  of  course,  fallacious.  Philosophic  idealism  or  material- 
ism has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  influence  of,  or 
adherence  to,  ideal  motives  in  practical  life.  Idealism  or  material- 
ism in  philosophy  is  simply  the  question  whether  we  must  go 
beyond  the  world  that  we  perceive  with  our  senses  in  order  to 
get  to  the  real  world,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  world  which  has  a  full 
and  independent  existence,  and  therefore,  contains  in  itself  the 
laws  of  its  own  existence  and  development.  The  idealists  insist 
that  the  world  of  matter  which  surrounds  us  and  includes  us 
has  no  independent  existence  at  all ;  that  certain  non-material 
things,  or  ideas,  are  the  only  things  having  an  independent  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  their  own  hws  of  development;  and  that 
the  material  world  merely  follows  the  development  of  those  ideas, 
of  which  it  is  the  shadow  of  manifestation.  The  materialists,  on 
the  other  hand,  declare  that  the  onlv  real  world,  for  us,  is  that 
material  world  which  we  perceive  with  our  senses ;  that,  further- 
more, we  know  nothing  beyond  what  knowledge  we  gain  by  the 
help  of  our  senses,  that  ideas  have  not,  and  can  not  have  any  real 
independent  existence,  but  are  merely  the  reflection  of  the  mate- 
rial world  as  perceived  bv  us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

This  is  something  different,  and  apart,  from  the  preconceived 
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notions  of  idealism  and  "^materialism.  It  is  now  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  fact  that  one  is  a  materialist  in  his  philosophic 
views  cannot  possibly  prevent  him  from,  or  have  any  bearing  upon 
his  being  an  "idealist"  in  practical  life.  Nor  is  this  changed  by 
adding  "dialectics"  to  materialism,  that  is  to  say  by  transferring 
the  discussion  to  the  historical  field,  because  that  is  all  that 
"dialectic  method"  really  means.  In  other  words  it  simply  means 
that  we  do  not  look  at  the  world  as  something  dead  and  unchange- 
able, but  as  something  which  is  continually  changing ;  as  the  great 
Greek  philosopher  who  first  saw  this  great  truth  expressed  it: 
nothing  is,  everything  becomes,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  existence  is 
a  constant  process  of  change  or  growth.  If  we  want  to  under- 
stand things  we  must  understand  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance, their  growth  and  decline. 

This  way  of  contemplating  things  in  their  movement,  of  study- 
ing their  birth,  growth  and  decline,  when  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  human  society  by  a  materialist,  that  is  to  say 
by  one  who  knows  that  only  material  facts  exist  and  develop 
independently,  and  ideas  only  reflect  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  material  world, — is  the  Materialistic  Conception  of 
History,  the  foundations  of  the  Marxian  Scientific  System.  In 
other  words,  the  Materialistic  conception  of  history  maintains 
that  the  evolution  of  human  society  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  all 
human  institutions,  is  not,  as  the  idealists  insisted,  the  result  of 
the  changes  in  men's  ideas  relative  to  the  society  they  were  liv- 
ing in  and  its  institutions,  which  changes  are  brought  about  by 
the  inherent  law  of  development  of  the  ideas:  but  that,  quite  to 
the  contrary  the  development  of  society,  including  men's  ideas  of 
human  society  and  institutions,  are  the  result  of  the  development 
of  the  material  conditions  under  which  men  live ;  that  these  con- 
ditions are  the  only  ones  which  have  an  independent  existence 
and  development:  that  the  changes  of  the  material  conditions 
cause  the  institutions  of  human  society  to  be  changed  to  suit 
them;  and  that  the  ideas  on  all  subjects  relating  to  man  in  so- 
ciety, including  those  of  right  and  wrong  between  man  and  man 
and  even  between  man  and  his  God,  are  changed  by  man  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  because  of,  those  changed  material  conditions 
of  his  existence. 

As  was  stated  before,  both  the  component  elements  of  this 
philosophy:  the  materialistic  "view"  and  the  dialectic  "method," 
were  found  by  Marx  ready  to  do  service,  and  his  great  merit 
in  this  field  was  the  combination  of  the  two,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  combination  to  a  clearlv  defined  system. 

This,  however,  was  not  all,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  the  most 
distinctive  contribution  of  Marx  to  philosophy,  science.  The 
mere  statement  of  the  philosophic  doctrine  still  left  the  course  of 
human  history  unexplained,  until  Marx  applied  his  genius  and 
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transformed  history,  a  sealed  book  to  his  predecessors,  into  a 
science.  A  science  which,  if  not  as  exact,  is  just  as  useful,  as  any 
one  of  the  natural  sciences.  This  he  achieved  by  abandoning 
abstract  philosophy  and  treating  history  scientifically.  That  is 
to  say,  he  examined  the  facts  of  history  itself,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  such  examination  the  laws  of  their  evolution  and  relation  to 
each  other.  This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  materialistic 
"philosophy"  which  would  not  admit  of  any  outside  preconceived 
constructions,  and  insisted  that  we  get  all  our  knowledge  and 
ideas  from  the  existing  "matter"  itself. 

His  "Materialistic"  conception  gained,  the  next  thing  for 
Marx  to  do  was  to  determine  what  were  the  "material"  factors  of 
history.  His  investigations  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  the  prime  movers  of  history.  Accordlingly, 
he  found  it  necessarv  to  substitute  the  term  "economic"  for  the 
term  "material."  This  completed  Marx's  conception  of  history 
and  gave  it  that  distinguishing  characteristic  which  stamps  it,  and 
the  whole  of  it,  as  truly  Marxian,  notwithstanding  the  many 
claims  of  priority :  that  characteristic  which  at  once  gives  it  its 
scientific  value  and  makes  it  the  butt  of  all  pseudo-scientific  criti- 
cism. 

The  great  merit  of  this  theory  of  history,  is — ^that  it  really  ex- 
plains, in  the  course  of  history,  something  which  could  not  be  said 
of  the  previous  attempts  at  explaining  history,  including  those  of 
"materialists"  like  Taine  and  Buckle. 

Marx's  insistence  on  the  predominance  of  the  economic  factor 
is  not  the  result  of  any  arbitrary  predilection  or  any  preconceived 
schematic  explanation  brought  into  the  study  of  history  from  out- 
side considerations.  The  economic  factor  is  insisted  as  THE 
material  factor  because  it  is  the  only  material  factor  that  changes 
and  develops,  and  consequently  is  the  only  one  which  can  cause 
change  and  development  in  what  Marx  calls  the  "superstruct- 
ure" of  society.  It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying,  that  some- 
thing that  does  not  change  can  not  produce  any  change.  No 
mathematician  has  ever  attempted  to  ascribe  the  change  in  a 
mathematical  operation  to  the  factors  that  remain  constant.  It 
is  the  varying  factors  that  produce  changes  in  the  results.  But 
all  the  material  factors  that  have  been  mentioned  beside  the 
economic  factor  remain  constant,  or  nearly  so.  Such  are  race, 
geography,  etc.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  these  fators  do 
change,  and  by  their  change  affect  the  course  of  human  history, 
full  credit  is  given  them.  So  in  the  study  of  primitive,  un- 
developed, societ>%  where,  owing  to  the  crude  character  of  his 
tools,  man  is  dependent  entirely  upon  nature  and  is  directly  af- 
fected by  its  least  changes,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  great  dis- 
coveries, certain  geographical  features  hitherto  of  no  importance 
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become  important,  these  factors  are  fully  recognized  and  their  in- 
fluence carefully  studied  and  determined. 

In  other  words,  all  the  material  factors,  outside  the  economic, 
are  "taken  into  account,"  except  that  upon  careful  account  taken 
the  influence  of  these  factors  appears  to  be  very  small  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  main,  the  economic,  factor,  and,  (and  this  is  most  im- 
portant of  all)  this  influence  is  constantly  diminishing,  with  the 
progress  of  mankind.  They  may,  therefore,  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count when  outlining  the  general  scheme  of  the  evolution  of 
society. 

The  adherents  of  the  Materialistic  Conception  of  History 
therefore  assert  that  production,  and,  next  to  production,  ex- 
change of  the  product,  is  the  basis  of  every  social  order;  that  in 
every  historic  form  of  society  the  distribution  of  the  product  of 
human  hbor  produced  by  it,  and  with  it  the  social  arrangement 
into  classes  or  estates,  depends  on  what  and  how  is  produced  in 
that  society  and  how  the  product  is  exchanged.  Accordingly,  the 
last  causes  of  all  social  changes  and  political  transformations  are 
to  be  sought  not  in  the  increasing  insight  of  men  into  the  laws 
of  eternal  truth  and  justice,  but  in  the  changes  of  the  methods  of 
production  and  exchange.  Not  in  the  philosophy,  but  in  the 
economics  of  the  given  epoch.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
morality,  because  morality  itself  is  changeable  and  is  itself  the 
result  of  circumstances  which  lie  deeper  in  the  structure  of  human 
society.  "Every  moral  theory  which  has  existed  until  now  was, 
in  last  analysis,  the  result  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  it  prevailed.  The  awakening  insight  that  the  ex- 
isting social  arrangements  are  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that 
reason  became  nonsense  and  charity  torture,  is  only  a  sign  of  the 
fact  that  the  methods  of  production  and  forms  of  exchange  have 
been  quietly  underg^oing  such  changes  that  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  cut  to  suit  previous  economic  conditions 
are  now  out  of  joint.  It  also  betokens  that  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  discovered  evils  have  already  to  a  more  or  less  degree  been 
evolved  with  the  changed  relations  of  production." 

The  basis  and  superstructure  of  society  of  which  Marx  speaks 
in  his  famous  preface  to  his  "Zur  Kritik,"  a  portion  of  which  was 
quoted  in  the  preceding  article,  may  therefore  be  formally  con- 
structed on  something  like  the  following  plan :  The  basis  of  the 
structure  is  a  given  state  of  the  development  of  the  productive 
forces  of  society ;  this  brings  about  certain  relations  between  the 
individuals  composing  that  society  in  the  social  process  of  produc- 
tion and  exchan.e:e,  which  determine  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duct among  them :  this,  in  its  turn,  results  in  a  certain  form  of 
society,  certain  soci^^l  institutions,  which  expresses  these  rela- 
tions ;  the  societv  is  then  permeated  by  a  condition  of  the  minds 
and  a  set  of  habits  and  customs  which  conform  to  the  form  of 
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society ;  and  all  that  culminates  in  the  philosophy,  literature,  and 
art  of  the  society  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  abilities,  the 
tastes,  and  inclinations  which  this  condition  of  the  minds,  the 
habits  and  customs  will  produce. 

The  ideas  which  prevail  in  a  given  society  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  that  society.  These  ideas,  however,  have  their  source  in 
the  social  m^ilieu  of  that  society,  which  milieu,  in  its  turn,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  economic  relations  of  that  society.  The  ideas,  therefore, 
whether  political,  moral,  religious,  or  otherwise,  which  pervail 
in  a  given  society,  and  which  influence  the  conduct  of  men  in 
that  society  while  they  prevail,  cease  to  prevail,  and  are  gradually 
discarded,  when  the  economic  conditions  in  which  they  had  their 
inception  undergo  a  change.  Furthermore,  in  our  society  which 
is  divided  into  classes  based  on  economic  interest,  the  ideas 
prevailing  in  it  at  any  given  time  will  not  only  be  the  result  of 
certain  economic  conditions,  but  will  in  the  main  answer  the 
needs,  desires,  or.  aspirations,  of  the  social  class  which  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  those  economic  conditions.  So  that  there 
may  be,  and  very  often  there  is,  more  than  one  set  of  ideas  on  one 
given  subject  current  in  a  given  society  at  the  same  time;  that 
these  ideas  are  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other:  and  that  thev 
are  held,  respectively,  by  those  classes  of  that  society  whose  inter- 
ests they  give  expression  to. 

Usually  there  is  only  one  set  of  ideas  prevailing  in  society,  and 
for  the  following  reasons :  In  our  society,  that  is  society  based 
on  the  private  ownership  of  property,  there  is  always  a  class  of 
persons  having  in  their  possession  or  control  the  means  where- 
with society  produces  the  things  on  which  it  subsists  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  comfort.  This  class,  by  reason  of  its  control 
of  society's  means  of  production,  carrying  as  this  does  with  it 
the  management  and  supervision  of  society's  production  and  ex- 
change, shapes  the  institutions  and  customs  of  society  to  suit  its 
interests  and  to  insure  its  dominion  in  society.  It  has  absolute 
sway  except  that  it  must  not  disregard  the  law  of  its  own  exist- 
ence. That  is  to  say:  its  dominion  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
formitv  with  pnd  in  furtherance  of  the  economic  powers  which 
created  it,  giving  them  full  play  so  that  their  latent  forces  may 
fully  develop  and  give  to  society  all  the  benefit  there  is  contained 
in  them. 

This  dominion  of  the  class  which  control  the  production  of 
society  is  due  not  only  to  the  coercive  power  it  possesses  over  the 
other  members  of  society  bv  reason  of  such  control,  and  of  the 
control  of  societv's  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  which  re- 
sult therefrom,  but  also  to  its  persuasive  tK>wers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  interest  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  interests  He 
along  the  road  of  the  proeress  of  societv,  and  therefore  coincide 
with  the  interests  of  society   as   a   whole.      From   the    higher, 
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"ideal,"  standpoint  its  position  is  also  impregnable:  what  it  ob-^ 
tained  by  might  has  in  due  course  of  time  become  its  right  by  the 
rule  of  prescription,  euphoneously  known  as  "tradition,"  th^ 
greatest  and  most  potent  source  of  right  as  it  requires  no  evidence 
of  title  and  works  itself  into  the  very  inner  consciousness  of  man 
and  becomes  co-extensive  with  his  feelings.  To  help  and  aug- 
ment this  natural  feeling  of  its  right,  the  dominating  class,  which 
controls  the  spiritual  food  of  society  along  with  the  material,  in- 
culcates the  ideas  of  its  rights  into  the  members  of  society  arti- 
ficially. So  that  the  whole  of  society  is  usually  permeated  with 
the  ideas  of  the  dominating  class. 

But  "the  world  do  move."  Man,  in  his  struggle  with  nature 
for  its  domination,  is  very  inventive.  His  inventiveness  (its 
tempo)  will  depend  qn  many  circumstances,  but  he  almost  con- 
tinually changes  his  tools  wherewith  he  exploits  nature  by  in- 
venting new  ones.  With  the  change  of  tools  he  changes  the 
methods,  and  sometimes  the  fields,  in  which  he  had  heretofore 
exploited  nature.  The  change  does  not,  however,  come  sud- 
denly. The  new,  improved,  tools,  and  the  new  methods  which 
they  bring  with  them,  are  being  slowly  perfected  and  brought 
into  use,  and  slower  still  are  the  new  fields  of  exploitation  becom- 
ing popular.  But  the  march  of  the  new  economic  force  em- 
bodied in  the  new  tool  is  irresistible.  Slow  though  its  progress 
be  at  first,  it  gains  in  velocity  and  momentum  as  it  proceeds 
along,  like  the  falling  stone,  until  its  slow  progress  is  converted 
into  a  rushing  torrent  sweeping  along  in  its  course  all  obstacles. 

When  a  new  tool  makes  its  appearance,  a  new  political  force 
is  born  into  society.  This  force  grows  with  the  growth  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  tool  in  the  economy  of  society,  and,  in  its 
turn,  helps  the  new  tool  to  unfold  itself  properly,  if  it  is  hampered 
by  artificial  barriers  from  asserting  itself.  This  new  political 
force,  the  class  which  owns  and  controls  the  new  tool,  and  conse- 
quently the  product  which  is  produced  by  means  thereof,  enters 
into  a  struggle  with  the  then  governing  class,  that  is  with  the 
class  which  owns  and  controls  the  old  means  of  production,  and 
this  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  organization  of  society,  grows 
from  day  to  day  with  the  growth  of  the  use  of  the  new  tool.  Each 
recruit  to  the  new  field  of  economic  activity  becomes  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  class  controlling  that  field. 

This  struggle  continues  until  the  inevitable  result  is  reached : 
Economically,  the  new  improved  means  of  obtaining  society's 
goods  becomes  pre-eminent;  politically,  the  class  which  operates 
and  controls  those  improved  means  of  production  becomes  jwe- 
dominant.  Then  a  new  order  of  things  is  created,  if  the  new 
method  of  production  is  sufficiently  different  a  new  society  is 
bom :  New  political  institutions,  new  religious  beliefs,  new  moral 
notions,  new  aesthetic  tastes,  new  philosophic  systeftis.    So  does 
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History  run  her  course.  The  new  of  yesterday  is  the  old  of  to- 
day, and  the  new  of  to-day  is  the  old  of  to-morrow.  Each  order 
oj  things  is  in  turn  young  and  old ;  struggling  for  existence  and 
recognition  first  and  then  struggling  for  existence  and'  the  main- 
tenance of  its  authoritative  position  against  the  recognition  of  new 
elements  which  threaten  to  undermine  its  existence.  The  pro- 
gressive of  to-day  is  the  reactionary  of  to-morrow. 

In  this  struggle  for  existence  between  two  economic  forces 
and  the  two  classes  of  society  representing  them,  for  social  domin- 
ion, force  as  well  as  persuasion  are  usually  used,  the  manner  and 
proportion  of  their  use  being  determined  by  local  influences.  The 
established  opinion,  whether  born  of  interest  (class-interest)  or 
received  by  tradition  exert  a  powerful  interest  on  society  as  a 
whole,  as  already  stated,  until  the  new  economic  forces  become 
strong  enough  to  formulate  their  own  set  of  opinions,  their  own 
"'ideology,"  and  inculcate  them  into  the  minds  of  men.  The  new 
ideas  formulate  slowly,  and  make  converts  even  slower.  But 
when  the  time  has  come,  society  has  been  sufficiently  revolu- 
tionized economically,  these  ideas  become  a  revolutionary  factor 
in  themselves  and  help  destroy  the  old  order  of  things.  Not 
only  is  the  class  whose  interests  lie  in  the  economic  changes  which 
gave  birth  to  these  ideas  fired  by  these  ideas  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  often  forgets  those  economic  interests  themselves  and  is 
carried  away  by  the  ideas  alone,  but  neutral  classes  of  society 
and  even  people  whose  interests  lie  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
carried  away  by  the  new  ideas  and  enter  the  lists  for  the  new 
order  of  things. 

New  ideas,  therefore,  are  always  the  result  of  new  economic 
conditions,  produced  sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  indirectly, 
but  they  always  have  an  important  place  in  the  struggle  of  the 
classes  for  the  progress  of  human  society,  for  each  new  class 
fights  for  society  as  well  as  for  itself,  and  they  truly  characterize 
the  social  forces  engaged  in  the  struggle. 

L.  BOUDIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Veblcn  the  Revolutionist. 


IT  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  every  Marxian  to  find 
that  the  first  artiSe  in  the  International  Review  for 
April  was  devoted  to  calling  attention  to  the  work  of 
Thorstein  Veblen,  the  greatest  exponent,  who  has  yet  arisen,  of 
the  psychological  effects  of  economic  causes.  Unfortunately  the 
article  is  by  a  writer  whose  ignorance  of  Marx  is  eclipsed  only  by 
his  ignorance  of  Veblen. 

While  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Comrade  Walling  has  not  yet  emancipated 
himself  from  the  handicap  of  the  Great  Man  theory  of  histoiy, 
and  is  still  looking  for  Providence  (  ?)  to  raise  up  an  American 
Moses  to  found  an  American  Socialism  (God  save  the  mark!) 
and  free  the  American  toilers  from  the  bondage  of  Capitalism. 
A  closer  study  of  his  own  pet  Great  Man,  Veblen,  would  have  led 
him  to  "put  not  his  trust  in  princes,"  but  to  rely  upon  the  "Cul- 
tural Incidence  of  the  Machine  Process"  to  develop  "socialistic  dis- 
affection" among  the  industrial  workers,  and  he  would  thus  have 
remained  upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx, 
who,  he  tells  us,  "has  been  outgrown  in  Europe"  and  "must  be- 
come an  historical  reminiscence  in  the  United  States/' 

While  the  attempt  to  establish  an  antithesis  between  the  teach- 
ings of  Marx  and  those  of  Veblen  was  of  immense  service  to  the 
meretricious  rhetoric  of  Comrade  Walling,  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  for  it  is  but  too  sure  to  cause  many  revolutionary  Marx- 
ians to  whet  their  tomahawks  for  Veblen. 

Most  socialists  have  hitherto  accepted  as  axiomatic,  as  it  were, 
this  statement  of  Marx  in  the  Preface  to  the  Critique  of  Political 
Economy,  "The  mode  of  production  obtaining  in  material  life 
determines,  generallv  sneaking,  the  social,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual processes  of  life."  But  they  have  been  unable  and  have  ap- 
parently cared  but  little  to  explain  how  psychological 
processes  were  moulded  by  material  and  economic  causes. 
Even  Labriola  was  little  more  than  sug^gestive  along  this 
line  —  merelv  stimulated  thought  upon  it.  Now  it  is  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Prof.  Veblen  that  he  has  explained  the  modus  operandi^ 
by  which  economic  causes  produce  psychological  effects.  In  this 
field  he  is  not  only  facile  princeps,  he  is  practically  alone.  His 
"Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class"  is,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  the 
most  serious  contribution  to  Socialist  thought  since  the  Commufl- 
ist  Manifesto.      But  Veblen  is  not  great  as  a  rival  of  Marx,  but 
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as  an  expounder  of  Marx,  a  developer  of  Marxian  theses.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  his  best  work  is  nothing  more  than 
Marxian  exegesis. 

But  Comrade  Walling  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  having  mis- 
apprehended the  nature  of  Prof.  Veblen's  work.  Part  of  the 
blame  must  rest  upon  Veblen's  shoulders,  for  he  never  gives 
credit  to  Marx  and  Engels,  but  constantly  assumes  that  he, 
Veblen,  is  an  original  investigator.  In  this  respect  Thorstein 
Veblen  and  Achille  Loria  are  curiously  alike.  Writing  in  the 
International  Socialist  Review  for  Sept.,  1900,  of  the  latter's 
book,  "The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society,"  the  present  writer 
said :  "Curiously  enough  in  this  long  book  he  tiever  once  gives 
Marx  the  credit  of  having  discovered  this  theory,  but  constantly 
talks  as  though  he  —  Loria  —  had  revealed  it  to  a  waiting  world." 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  Socialist  Comrade  Untermann 
translated  a  passage  from  one  of  EngePs  prefaces  to  one  of  the 
posthumous  volumes  of  "Capital"  making  substantially  the  same 
charge  against  Loria.  But  in  this  respect  Veblen  is  not  so  egregi- 
ous a  sinner  as  Loria,  for  he  gives  frequent  references  to  Marx 
in  his  foot  notes.  But  on  the  other  hand  at  times  —  either  ig* 
norantly  or  intentionally  —  he  positively  misrepresents  the  teach- 
ing qf  Marx  and  Engrels,  as  in  the  foot  note  on  page  340  of  "The 
Theory  of  Business  Enterprise,"  where  he  says  that  the  scientific 
socialism  of  Marx  and  Engels  "was  a  product  of  Hegelianisyn 
blended  with  the  conceptions  of  natural  rights,  its  chief  count 
being  the  'claim  to  the  full  product  of  labor.' "  In  his  review  of 
the  book  just  referred  to  the  editor  of  this  Review  showed  how 
erroneous  was  this  statement  that  the  chief  count  of  Marxian 
Socialism  was  the  "claim  to  the  full  product  of  labor."  One  won- 
ders how  Prof.  Veblen  would  harmonize  "the  conceptions  of  na- 
tural rights"  with  this  famous  sentence  from  the  Communist 
Manifesto:  "the  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  single  sentence :    Abolition  of  private  property." 

Comrade  Walling's  ignorance  of  Marx  is  so  obvious  it  re- 
requires  no  demonstration.  His  ignorance  of  Veblen  can  best  be 
shown  by  printing  in  parallel  columns  the  following  excerpts 
from  Walling  and  Veblen : 


walling. 

The  capitalist  system  will  not 
fall  of  its  own  weight.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  a  cataclysm.  The 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  grow- 
ing surplus  for  which  foreign  mar- 
kets are  so  urgently  demanded,  can 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  the  ruling 
class.  The  methods  of  doing  this 
are  two-fold.     Either  the   country 


VEBLEN. 
The  persistent  defection  of  rea- 
sonable profits  calls  for  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  may  be  sought  in  one 
or  the  other  of  two  directions:  (1) 
in  an  increased  unproductive  con- 
sumption of  goods;  or  (2)  in  an 
elimination  of  that  "cutthroat"  com- 
petition that  keeos  profits  below  the 
"reasonable"  level.  If  enough  of  tht 
work  or  of  the  output  is  turned  to 
wasteful  expenditures,  so  as  to  ad- 
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can  be  hurled  into  international  war 
and  all  the  wasteful  preparations 
that  precede  and  degradations  that 
follow  international  war,  or  a  benev- 
olent feudalism  can  be  developed.  If 
the  trusts  continue  their  present 
rapid  rafe  of  growth,  the  latter 
seems  the  more  likely  outcome. 

How  the  surplus  will  be  disposed 
of  in  that  case,  Prof.  Veblen  showed 
in  his  recent  book  on  the  leisure 
class  in  America.  Here  Veblen  con- 
ceded that  the  business  man  him- 
self does  not  waste  any  vast  sums 
in  consumption,  however  wasteful 
and  ant i- social  may  be  his  opera- 
tions in  production. 

In  consumption  it  is  his  wife  and 
children  who  spend  the  money.  To 
the  possibilities  of  consumption  in 
this  line,  there  is  no  limit.  If  the 
money-making  sport  comes  to  an 
end  on  account  of  the  complete 
organization  of  industry  by  the 
great  financiers,  then  the  vast  sums 
formerly  manipulated  by  the  busi- 
ness men  for  various  speculative 
purposes  will  be  entirely  turned 
over  to  his  wife  and  children  who 
have  already  made  such  splendid 
records  in  extravagant  living  and 
''conspicuous  waste." 

In  the  book  just  mentioned.  Prof. 
Veblen  not  only  shows  this  waste, 
but  he  analyzes  its  causes.  These 
are  an  effort  to  spend  money  in 
an  emulative  manner  in  order  to 
make  obvious  to  all  observers  cither 
the  amount  of  wealth  owned  or  thc^ 
length  of  time  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  Expendi- 
ture, in  other  words,  is  not  for  ma- 
terial brute  comforts  as  Marx  and 
all  his  followers  have  supposed.  To 
such  expenditures  there  is  a  physi- 
cal limit.  To  the  very  "spiritual  pur- 
pose" on  the  other  hand  of  show- 
ing off  a  supposed  social  superiori- 
ty which  may  take  the  form  of  in- 
numerable   houses,    servants,    dia- 


mit  of  but  a  relatively  slight 
gate  saving,  as  counted  by  weig:ht 
and  tale,  profitable  prices  can  be 
maintained  on  the  old  basis  of  capi- 
talization. If  the  waste  is  sufficient- 
ly large,  the  current  investment  in 
additional  industrial  equipment  "will 
not  be  sufficient  to  lower  prices  ap- 
preciably through  competition. 

Wasteful  expenditure  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  offset  the  surplus  pro- 
ductivity   of    modem    industry    is 
nearly  out  of  the  question.    Private 
initiative  cannot  carry  Uie  waste  of 
goods   and  services   to   nearly    the 
point  required  by  the  business  situ- 
ation.    Private  waste  is  no  doubt 
large,  but  business  principles,  lead- 
ing to   saving  and   shrewd  invest- 
ment, are  too  ingrained  in  the  habits 
of  modem  men  to  admit  an  effective 
retardation  of  the  rate  of  saving. 
Something  more  to  the  point  can  be 
done,  and  indeed  is  being  done,  by 
the  civilized    governments    in    the 
way  of  effectual  waste  Armaments, 
public    edifices,    courtly   and  diplo- 
matic establishments,  and  the  like, 
are  almost  altogether  wasteful,   so 
far  as  bears  on  the  present  question. 
They  have  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  public  securities  which  rep- 
resent this  waste  serve  as  attractive 
investment    securities    for    private 
savings,  at  the  same  time  that,  tak- 
en in  the  aggregate,  the  savings  so 
invested  are  purely  fictitious  savings 
and  therefore  do  not  act  to  lower 
profits  or  prices.    Expenditures  met 
by  taxation  are  less  expedient  for 
this  purpose ;  although  indirect  tax- 
es have  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
keeping  up  the  prices  of  the  goods 
on  which  they    are    imposed,    and 
thereby  act  directly  toward  the  de- 
sired end.  The  waste  of  time  and 
effort  that  goes  into  military  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  the  employment  of 
the  courtly,  diplomatic,  and  eccle- 
siastical personnel,  counts  effectual- 
ly in  the  same  direction.    But  how- 
ever extraordinary  this  public  waste 
of  substance  latterly  has  been,  it  is 
apparently  altogether  inadequate  to 
offset   the    surplus   productiyitv   of 
the    machine   industry,   particularly 
when  this  productivity  is  seconded 
by  the  great  facility  which  the  mod- 
ern  business    organization    affords 
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monds,  laces,  etc.,  there  is  no  limit 
whatever.  There  need  be  no  more 
crises  or  underconsumption  if  cap- 
italists work  this  outlet  for  its  full 
value. 

Between  international  war  and 
"conspicuous  waste"  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  capitalist  ever  becom- 
ing seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
surplus.  In  Marx's  time  the  petty 
bourgeois  ideal  of  personal  economy 
and  rational  living  prevailed  widely. 
In  our  times  the  ruling  element  in 
the  ruling  classes  everywhere  are 
troubled  with  no  such  scruples. 
Evpn  the  "simple  life"  requires 
enormous  expenditures  in  charity 
and  display  of  a  "quiet"  kind. 


for  the  accumulation  of  savings  in 
relatively  few  hands.  There  is  also 
the  drawback  that  the  waste  of  time 
involved  in  military  service  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  classes 
that  are  drawn  mto  the  service,  and 
so  reduces  the  amount  of  wasteful 
consumption  which  these  classes 
might  otherwise  accomplish. 

So  long  as  industry  remains  at 
its  present  level  of  efficiency,  and 
especially  so  long  as  incomes  con- 
tinue to  be  distributed  somewhat 
after  the  present  scheme,  waste  can- 
not be  expected  to  overtake  pro- 
duction, and  can  therefore  not  check 
the  untoward  tendency  to  depres- 
sion. 

Theory  of  Business  Enterprise  pp. 
255-6-7-8. 


It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  fortunate  for  Comrade.  Walling's 
purposes  that  he  did  not  read  Veblen  before  attempting  to  ex- 
pound his  teachings. 

In  his  seventh  chapter  (in  The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise) 
on  "The  Theory  of  Modern  Welfare,"  Prof.  Veblen  gives  an  in- 
teresting and  original  theory  of  crises  and  depression.  This  may 
be  regarded,  and  undoubtedly  Prof.  Veblen  so  regards  it,  as  an 
attack  upon  and  a  substitute  for  the  Socialist  theory  of  crises 
popularized  in  Bellamy's  "Parable  of  the  Water-Tank."  The 
gist  of  the  theory  is  that  crises  and  depression  are  to  be  traced 
to  disparity  existing  or  arising  between  the  earning  capacity  and 
the  capitalization  of  business  enterprises.  "Depression  is  primar- 
ily a  malady  of  the  affections  of  the  business  men."  As  a  substitute 
for  the  Socialist  theory,  this  theory  is  up  in  the  air  —  pure  moon- 
shine. There  is  nothing  to  start  the  chain  of  events  so  clearly 
analyzed  by  Prof.  Veblen.  It  is  the  lack  of  purchasing  power 
of  the  working  class  that  punctures  the  balloon  of  loan-credit  and 
serves  as  the  starting-point  for  Prof.  Veblen's  whole  cycle.  As 
an  addition  or  complement  to  the  ordinary  Socialist  theory,  it  is 
difficult  to  cavil  at  Prof.  Veblen's  theory.  As  an  independent 
theory  it  is  without  foundation,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Economic  Determinism  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of 
Veblen's  work. 

Prof.  Veblen  himself  hints  at  the  necessary  hard-fact  founda- 
tion for  his  psychological  superstructure  on  page  190  (Business 
Enterprise)  :  "The  readiness  with  which  contracts  of  purchase 
and  sale  are  negotiated  is  appreciably  greater  in  brisk  times  than 
in  times  of  depression ;  that,  indeed,  is  the  obvious  difference  be- 
tween the  two." 

What  are  the  chief  lessons  that  we  as  Socialists  can  learn  from 
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Prof.  Veblen,  especially  from  his  later  book,  "The  Theory  of 
Business  Enterprise?"  In  attempting  to  answer  this,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Prof.  Veblen's  conclusions  are  not  only  most 
carefully  guarded,  but  are  often  purposely  hidden  and  obscured. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  when  he  wrote 
his  books,  he  was  working  as  one  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  "hired 
hands." 

But  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  this  difficulty  in  findii^ 
positive,  definite,  clear-cut  statements  in  his  books,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  we  will  find  that,  among  other  things.  Prof.  Veblen 
teaches : 

First.    That  Socialism  is  inevitable. 

Second.  That  the  Socialism  generated  by  the  ^'Cultural  In- 
cidence of  the  Machine-Process"  is,  of  necessity,  Revolutionary 
Socialism. 

Third.  That  Capitalism  and  the  Natural  Rights  jAilosophy 
are  inextricably  interlinked  and  intertwined. 

It  is  true  that  in  his  closing  chapter,  he  carefully  avoids  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  Socialism  is  inevitable,  but  he  does  assert 
clearly  enough  that  the  only  alternative  is  the  revival  and  vigor- 
ous development  of  "warlike  enterprise  and  prowess."  He  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  this  latter  alternative  in  one  of  his  b^ 
ironical  passages  as  follows:  "The  regime  of  status,  fealty, 
prerogative,  and  arbitrary  command  would  guide  the  institutional 
growth  back  into  the  archaic  conventional  ways  and  give  the 
cultural  structure  something  of  that  secure  dignity  and  stability 
which  it  had  before  the  times,  not  only  of  socialistic  vapors,  but 
of  natural  rights  as  well.  Then,  too,  the  rest  of  the  spiritual 
furniture  of  the  ancient  regime  shall  presumably  be  reinstated; 
materialistic  skepticism  may  yield  the  ground  to  a  romantic  philos- 
ophy, and  the  populace  and  the  scientists  alike  may  regain  some- 
thing of  that  devoutness  and  faith  in  preternatural  agencies 
which  they  have  recently  been  losing.  As  the  discipline  of 
prowess  again  comes  to  its  own,  conviction  and  contentment  with 
whatever  is  authentic  may  return  to  distracted  Christendom,  and 
may  once  more  give  something  of  a  sacramental  serenity  to  men's 
outlook  on  the  present  and  the  future."    (P.  399). 

Any  one  who  can  believe  that  Prof.  Veblen  really  regards  this 
alternative  as  a  possibility  must  have  been  born  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  humour. 

But  Prof.  Veblen  teaches  the  inevitability  of  Socialism  much 
more  clearly  than  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  linking  t<^ether  the 
two  following  quotations  from  the  chapter  on  the  "Cultural  Inci- 
dence of  the  Machine  Process" : 

"The  discipline  of  the  modem  industrial  employments  is  rela- 
tively free  from  the  bias  of  conventionality,  but"  the  difference 
between  the  mechanical  and  the  business  occupations  in  this  re- 
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spect  is  a  difference  of  degree.  It  is  not  simply  that  conventional 
standards  of  certainty  fall  into  abeyance  for  lack  of  exercise, 
among  the  industrial  classes.  The  positive  discipline  exercised 
by  their  work  in  good  part  runs  counter  to  the  habit  of  thinking 
in  conventional,  anthropomorphic  terms,  whether  the  conven- 
tionality is  that  of  natural  rights  or  any  other.  And  in  respect 
of  this  positive  training  away  from  conventional  forms,  there  is 
a  large  divergence  between  the  several  lines  of  industrial  em- 
ployment. In  proportion  as  a  given  line  of  employment  has 
more  of  the  character  of  a  machine  process  and  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  handicraft,  the  matter-of-fract  training  which  it*  gives  is 
more  pronounced.  In  a  sense  more  intimate  than  the  inventors* 
of  the  phrase  seem  to  have  appreciated,  the  machine  has  become 
the  master  of  the  man  who  works  with  it  and  an  arbiter  in  the 
cultural  fortunes  of  the  community  into  whose  life  it  has  en- 
tered. 

"The  intellectual  and  spiritual  training  of  the  machine  in  mod- 
ern life,  therefore,  is  very  far-reaching.  It  leaves  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  community  untouched ;  but  while  its  constraint 
is  ramified  throughout  the  body  of  the  population,  and  constrains 
virtually  all  classes  at  some  point  in  their  daily  life,  it  falls  with 
the  most  direct,  intimate  and  unmitigated  impact  upon  the  skilled 
mechanical  classes,  for  these  have  no  respite  from  its  mastery, 
whether  they  are  at  work  or  at  play. 

"The  ubiquitous  presence  of  the  machine,  with  its  spiritual 
concomitant — working  ideals  and  scepticism  of  what  is  only 
conventionally  valid  —  is  the  unequivocal  mark  of  the  Western 
culture  of  today  as  contrasted  with  the  culture  of  other  times 
and  places.  It  pervades  all  classes  and  strata  in  a  varying  de- 
gree, but  on  an  average  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  and  most  potently  in  the  advanced  industrial  commun- 
ities and  in  the  classes  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mechan- 
ical occupations.  As  the  comprehensive  mechanical  organiza- 
tion of  the  material  side  of  life  has  gone  on,  a  heightening  of  this 
cultural  effect  throughout  the  community  has  also  supervened, 
and  with  a  farther  and  faster  movement  in  the  same  direction 
a  farther  accentuation  of  this  "modern"  complexion  of  culture 
is  fairly  to  be  looked  for,  unless  some  remedy  be  found.  And  as 
the  concomitant  differentiation  and  specialization  of  occupations 
goes  on,  a  still  more  unmitigated  discipline  falls  upon  ever  widen- 
ing classes  of  the  population,  resulting  in  an  ever  weakening 
sense  of  conviction,  allegiance,  or  piety  toward  the  received  insti- 
tutions."   (pp.  322-3-4.) 

"With  such  generality  as  commonly  holds  in  statements  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  said  that  the  modem  socialistic  disaffection  is 
loosely  bound  up  with  the  machine  industry — spreading  where 
this  industry  spreads  and  flourishing  where  this  industry  gives 
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the  dominant  note  of  life.  The  correlation  between  the  two 
phenomena  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are 
causally  connected ;  which  means  either  that  the  machine  industry, 
directly  or  indirectly,  gives  rise  to  socialism,  or  that  the  two  are 
expressions  of  the  same  complex  of  causes.  The  former  state- 
'  ment  probably  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case  in  great  part,  but 
the  latter  need  not  therefore  be  false.  Wherever  and  in  so  far 
as  the  increase  and  diffusion  -of  knowledge  has  made  the  machine 
process  and  the  mechanical  technology  the  tone-giving  factor 
in  men's  scheme  of  thought,  there  modem  socialistic  iconoclasm 
follows  by  easy  consequence."     (pp.  354-5.) 

Here  we  have  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  inevitability  of 
socialism,  and  with  a  change  of  terminology  the  arg^ument  is 
precisely  the  same  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  readers  of  this 
Review  are  familiar  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  in  Engel's 
"Socialism :    Utopian  and  Scientific." 

The  revolutionary  character  of  the  "socialistic  iconoclasm" 
generated  by  the  cultural  discipline  of  the  machine  process  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  following  passage: 

"The  machine  process  gives  no  insight  into  questions  of  good 
and  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  except  in  point  of  material  causa- 
tion, nor  into  the  foundations  or  the  constraining  force  of  law 
and  order,  except  such  mechanically  enforced  law  and  order  as 
may  be  stated  in  terms  of  pressure,  temperature,  velocity,  ten- 
sile strength,  etc.  The  machine  technology  takes  no  cognizance 
of  conventionally  established  rules  of  precedence ;  it  knows  neither 
manners  nor  breeding  and  can  make  no  use  of  any  of  the  attri- 
butes of  worth.  Its  scheme  of  knowledge  and  of  inference  is 
based  on  the  laws  of  material  causation,  not  on  those  of  im- 
memorial custom,  authenticity  or  authoritative  enactment.  Its 
metaphysical  basis  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  in  the 
thinking  of  its  adepts  has  displaced  even  the  law  of  sufficient 
reason. 

"The  range  of  conventional  truths,  or  of  institutional  legacies, 
which  it  traverses  is  very  comprehensive,  being,  indeed,  all- 
inclusive.  It  is  but  little  more  in  accord  with  the  newer,  eigh- 
teenth-century conventional  truths  of  natural  rights,  natural  lib- 
erty, natural  law,  or  natural  religion,  than  with  the  older  norm? 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  which  these  displaced. 
Anthropomorphism,  under  whatever  disguise,  is  of  no  use  and 
of  no  force  here."    (pp.  31 1-2). 

Does  not  this  suggest  to  the  reader's  mind  this  paragraph  from 
the  Communist  Manifesto? 

"The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most  radical  rupture  with 
traditional  property-relations;  no  wonder  that  its  development 
involves  the  most  radical  rupture  with  traditional  ideas." 

But  it  is  above  all  the  difference  in  the  mental  processes  of  the 
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conservatives  and  of  those  "tainted"  with  the  "socialistic  disaf- 
fection," which  makes  compromise  and  half-measures  impossible, 
and  makes  modem  socialism,  our  socialism,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  revolutionary.  That  two  classes  differently  circumstanced 
materially  and  economically  should  reason  differently  is  a  logical 
corollary  from  Marxian  principles,  so  that  it  is  in  vain  that 
Walling  and  Veblen  attempt  to  differentiate  the  Veblen  class- 
struggle  from  the  Marxian  class-struggle. 

Prof.  Veblen  tells  us : 

"Leaving  aside  the  archaic  vocations  of  war,  politics,  fashion, 
and  religion,  the  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged  may  -be 
distinguished  as  pecuniary  or  business  employments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  industrial  or  mechanical  employments  on  the  other 
hand..  .*..*..*  There  is  an  appreciable  and  widening  difference 
between  the  habits  of  life  of  the  two  classes;  and  this  carries 
with  it  a  widening  difference  in  the  discipline  to  which  the  two 
classes  are  subjected.  It  induces  a  difference  in  the  habits  of 
thought  and  the  habitual  grounds  and  methods  of  reasoning  re- 
sorted to  by  each  class.  There  results  a  difference  in  the  point 
of  view,  in  the  facts  dwelt  upon,  in  the  methods  of  argument, 
in  the  ground's  of  validity  appealed  to ;  and  this  difference  gains 
in  magnitude  and  consistency  as  the  differentiation  of  occupa- 
tions goes  on.  So  that  the  two  classes  come  to  have  an  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  understanding  one  another  and  appreciating  one 
another's  convictions,  ideals,  capacities,  and  short  comings. 

"The  ultimate  ground  of  validity  for  the  thinking  of  the  busi- 
ness classes  is  the  natural-rights  ground  of  property, — a  conven- 
tional anthropomorphic  fact  having,  an  institutional  validity, 
rather  then  a  matter-of-fact  validity  such  as  can  be  formulated 
in  terms  of  material  cause  and  effect;  while  the  classes  engaged 
in  the  machine  industry  are  habitually  occupied  with  matters  of 
causal  sequence,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statement  in 
anthropomorphic  terms  of  natural  rights  and  which  afford  no 
guidance  in  questions  of  institutional .  right  and  wrong,  or  of 
conventional  reason  and  consequence.  Arguments  which  pro- 
ceed on  material  cause  and  effect  can  not  be  met  with  arguments 
from  conventional  precedent  or  dialectically  sufficient  reason,  and 
conversely."    (pp.  314  and  317-8). 

Is  it  a  violent  inference  to  conclude  that  when  conflicting  mate- 
rial interests  hurl  against  one  another  two  classes  that  have  abso- 
lutely no  common  ground  in  the  realm  of  reason,  the  conflict  can 
be  settled  by  force  alone,  whether  that  force  be  the  force  of 
the  workers'  folded  arms  or  the  force  of  bullets  and  bombs  ?  At  any 
rate  we  may  be  quite  sure  the  socialist  inconoclast  moulded  b'*^  the 
cultural  discipline  of  the  machine  process  will  not  shrink  from  the 
use  of  force  whenever  and  wherever  the  circumstances  make  its 
use  expedient. 
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mands  a  reconstruction  of  the  social  fabric,  but  it  does  not  know 
on  what  lines  the  reconstruction  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  natural 
rights  of  the  individual  are  not  accepted  as  the  standard  (except 
by  certain  large  bodies  of  neophytes,  especially  rural  Americans, 
who  are  carrying  under  socialist  mottoes  the  burden  of  animosi- 
ties and  preconceptions  that  once  made  populism,)  but  nothing 
definite  is  put  in  the  place  of  this  outworn  standard."    (p.  339). 

Veblen's  view  of  "immediate  demands"  in  a  socialist  platform 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  foot  note  reference  to  Hob- 
son,  a  typical  "intellectual"  socialist : 

"Hobson  (Problem  of  the  Unemployed),  whose  analysis  of 
overproduction  and  its  relation  to  depression  goes  farther  than 
any  other,  reviews  and  criticises  (ch.  VII)  the  palliative  meas- 
ures that  have  been  advocated.  He  finds  them,  all  and  several, 
inadequate  and  inconsequent,  in  that  they  do  not  touch  the  root 
of  the  evil — oversaving  or  'underconsumption.'  They  do  not 
touch  this  because  they  do  not  mitigate  the  automatic  saving 
and  investment  process  that  necessarily  goes  with  the  posses- 
sion of  large  private  incomes.  But  in  point  of  practical  efficiency 
his  own  proposed  remedies  must  also  be  scheduled  under  the  head 
of  'palliatives.'  These  proposed  remedies  are  measures  looking, 
to  a  'Reformed  Distribution  of  Consuming  Power  (ch.  VI),  such 
as  taxation  of  'unearned'  incomes,  higher  wages,  shorter  working 
day.  The  aim  is,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of 
the  commtmity,  which  falling  to  them  as  wages  shall  be  spent 
in  raising  the  general  standard  of  working-class  consumption.'  The 
contemplated  move  is  manifestly  chimerical  in  any  community* 
such  as  the  modern  industrial  communities,  where  public  policy 
is  with  growing  singleness  of  purpose  guided  by  business  inter- 
ests with  a  naive  view  to  an  increase  of  profits."     (p.  257.) 

Prof.  Veblen's  second  chapter  on  "Business  Principles"  shows 
that  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  business  or  capitalist  concept 
of  ownership,  of  property,  is  derived  from  the  Natural  Rights 
philosophy  as  e^^pounded  by  Locke. 

"It  became  a  principle  of  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
free  labor  is  the  original  source  of  wealth  and  the  basis  of  owner- 
ship. In  point  of  historical  fact,  no  doubt,  such  was  not  the 
pedigree  of  modern  industry  or  modern  ownership;  but  the 
serene,  undoubting  assumption  of  Locke  and  his  g^enera- 
tion  only  stands  out  the  more  strongly  and  unequivocally  for  this 
its  discrepancy  with  fact."     (Veblen  pp.  78-9.) 

"Political  economy  confuses  on  principle  two  very  diflFerent 
kinds  of  private  property,  of  which  one  rests  on  the  producers' 
own  labor,  the  other  on  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  others. 
It  forgets  that  the  latter  not  only  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
former,  but  absolutely  g^rows  on  its  tomb  only."  (Marx,  Capital 
Vol.  I  p.  488,  Humboldt  Edition.) 
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"Such  a  concept  belongs  to  the  regime  of  handicraft  and  petty 
trade,  and  it  is  from,  or  through,  the  era  of  handicraft  that  it  has 
come  down  to  the  present."     (Veblen  p.  79.) 

This  thought  is  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  eighth  chapter  on 
"Business  Principles  in  Law  and  Politics,"  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  excerpts: 

"Modern  (civilized)  institutions  rest,  in  great  part,  on  business 
principles."  "Legislation  and  legal  decisions  are  based  on  the 
dogma  of  Natural  Liberty.  This  is  peculiarly  true  as  regards  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  the  foundation  of  whose  jurisprudence 
is  the  common  law,  and  it  holds  true  in  an  especial  degree  of 
America.  The  dogma  of  natural  liberty  is  peculiarly  conducive 
to  an  expeditious  business  traffic  and  peculiarly  consonant  with 
the  habits  of  thought  which  necessarily  prevail  in  any  business 
community. 

"The  current  body  of  natural  rights  preconceptions  antedates 
the  modern  business  situation.     The  scheme  of  natural  rights 
grew  up  and  found  secure  lodgement  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  with  its  lawgivers  and  courts,  under  the 
discipline  of  the  small  industry  and  petty  trade  ('domestic  in- 
dustry')  whose  development  culminated  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." "The  movement  of  opinion  on  natural-rights  ground  con- 
verged to  an  insistence  on  the  system  of  natural  liberty,  so  called. 
But  this  insistence  on  natural  liberty  did  not  contemplate  the 
abrogation  of  all  conventional  prescription.     'The  Simple  and 
obvious  system  of  natural  liberty'  meant  freedom  from  restraint 
on  any  other  prescriptive  ground  than  that  afforded  by  the  rights 
of  ownership.     In  its  economic  bearing  the  system  of  natural 
liberty  meant  a  system  of  free  pecuniary  contract."    "This  prin- 
ciple of  natural  (pecuniary)  liberty  has  found  its  most  unmiti- 
gated acceptance  in  America,  and  has  here  taken  the  firmest  hold 
on  the  legal  mind.    Nowhere  else  has  the  sacredness  of  pecuniary 
obligations  so  permeated  the  common  sense  of  the  community, 
and  nowhere  does  pecuniary  obligation  come  so  near  being  the 
only  form  of  obligation  that  has  the  unqualified  sanction  of  current 
common  sense.    Here,  as  nowhere  else,  do  obligations  and  claims 
of  the  most  diverse  kind,  domestic,  social,  and  civil,  tend  to  take 
the    pecuniary    form    and    admit   of   being  fully  discharged  on 
a  monetary  valuation.    To  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  public 
esteem  is  awarded  to  artists,  actors;  preachers,  writers,  scientists, 
officials,  in  some  rough  proportion  to  the  sums  paid  for  their 
work."     "Freedom  of  contract  is  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
legal  creed,  so  to  speak,  inviolable  and  inalienable;  and  within 
the  province  of  law  and  equity  no  one  has  competence  to  pene- 
trate behind  this  first  premise  or  to  question  the  merits  of  the 
natural-rights  metaphysics  on  which  it  rests."    "As  should  fairly 
be  expected,  the  higher  courts,  who  are  presumably  in  more  «- 
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timate  touch  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  being  more 
arduously  trained  and  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  law  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  also  presumably  a  larger  endow- 
ment of  legal  acumen — ^these  higher  courts  speak  more  unequivo- 
cally for  the  metaphysical  principles  and  apply  them  with  a  surer 
and  firmer  touch.  In  the  view  of  these  higher  adepts  of  the  law, 
free  contract  is  so  inalienable  a  natural  right  of  man  that  not 
even  a  statutory  enactment  will  enable  a  workman  to  forego  its 
exercise  and  its  responsibility.  By  metaphysical  necessity  its 
exercise  attaches  to  the  individual  so  indefeasibly  that  it  cannot 
constitutionally  be  delegated  to  collective  action,  whether  legisla- 
tive or  corporate."    (pp.  68  to  280). 

How  beautifully  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  unconstitutional  the  New  York  State  law 
making  ten-hours  a  legal  working-day  in  bake-shops  illustrates 
and  enforces  these  remarks  of  Prof.  Veblen  I 

Now,  just  as  the  Natural  Rights  philosophy  is  the  metaphysical 
basis  of  capitalist  apologetics,  so  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  socialism  is  not  so  much  a  tendency  to  reject,  as  an  utter 
incapacity  to  comprehend  this  same  philosophy.  In  Veblen's 
words,  "the  immediate  point  of  danger  in  the  socialistic  disaf- 
fection is  a  growing  disloyalty  to  the  natural  rights  institution 
of  property." 

That  socialism  meant  a  total  rejection  of  the  whole  natural 
rights  scheme,  including  Natural  Liberty,  was  clearly  enough 
understood  by  Marx  and  Engels,  as  witness  this  sentence  from 
the  Communist  Manifesto : 

VThe  abolition  of  bourgeois  individuality,  bourgeois  independ- 
ence, and  bourgeois  freedom  is  undoubtedly  aimed  at." 

Prof.  Veblen  points  out  that  it  is  this  rejection  of  natural  rights 
and  Natural  Liberty  which  differentiates  socialism  most  clearly 
from  anarchy.    He  says : 

"In  their  negative  proposals  the  socialists  and  anarchists  are 
fairly  agreed.  It  is  in  the  metaphysical  postulates  of  their  protest 
and  in  their  constructive  aims  that  they  part  company.  Of  the 
two,  the  socialists  are  more  widely  out  of  touch  with  the  established 
order.  They  are  also  more  hopelessly  negative  and  destructive 
in  their  ideals,  as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  established 
order.  This  applies  to  the  later  socialists  rather  than  to  the 
earlier,  and  it  applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  lower-class,  demo- 
cratic socialists,  not  to  the  so-called  state  and  Christian  socialists. 

"Anarchism  proceeds  on  natural-rights  ground,  and  is  accord- 
ingly in  touch  with  the  postulates  of  the  existing  property 
arrangements  to  that  extent.  It  is  a  more  unmitigated  working 
out  of  the  same  postulates.  It  is  a  system  of  'natural  liberty' 
unqualified  to  the  extent  even  of  not  admitting  prescriptive  owner- 
ship.   Its  basis  is  a  (divinely  instituted)  order  of  nature,  the  key- 
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note  of  which  is  an  inalienable  freedom  and  equality  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  quite  in  the  eighteenth  century  spirit  It  is  in  this  sense 
an  off  shoot  of  the  Romantic  school  of  thought.  Anarchism  is  a 
de  jure  scheme,  which  takes  no  account  of  mechanical  exig^encies 
but  rests  its  case  altogether  on  anthropomorphic  postulates  of 
natural-rights.  It  is,  from  the  natural-rights  standpoint,  sub- 
stantially sound,  though  senselessly  extreme."  (pp.  338-9.) 

In  the  light  of  all  this  how  absurd  was  the  spectacle  of  an 
American  Socialist  convention  adopting  an  American  Socialist 
platform  representing  the  American  socalist  party  as  the  defender 
of  the  (capitalist  and  anarchist)  idea  of  (natural)  liberty  in  -which 
this  nation  was  born!  Let  u^  hope  the  party  will  provide  each 
member  of  its  next  platform  committee  with  a  copy  of  VeWen's 
"Business  Enterprise/'  and  (will  Comrade  Walling  regard  me 
as  hopelessly  behind  the  times  if  I  add?)  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo. 

It  is  true  the  S.  L.  P.  also  has  a  natural-rights  platform,  though 
the  natural-rights  philosophy  is  not  so  obnoxiously  in  the  fore- 
ground as  it  is  in  ours,  but  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  S.  L.  P.  as  it  is  always  painful  to  speak  ill  of  the 
dead. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Prof.  Veblen's  contention  that  "the 
pervading  characteristic  of  the  trade-union  animus  is  the 
denial  of  the  received  natural-rights  dogmas  wherever  the  me- 
chanical standardization  of  modern  industry  traverses  the  work- 
ing of  these  received  natural  rights."  (pp.  328-9).  For  reasons 
that  I  gave  at  length  in  this  Review  about  a  year  ago,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  pure  and  simple  craft  unions  in  defending  their 
ordinary  methods  must  have  recourse  to  the  same  natural-rights 
philosophy  upon  which  capitalism  relies.  It  is  only  in  the  later 
developments  of  industrial  unionism  that  I  can  perceive  a  tend- 
ency to  break  with  the  natural-rights  philosophy. 

Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  to  disprove  Prof.  Veblen's  statement  that  "the  growth 
of  trade-unionism  and  of  what  is  called  the  trade-union  spirit 
is  a  concomitant  of  industry  organized  after  the  manner  of  a 
machine  process."  (p.  327.)  There  is  much  reason  for  main- 
taining on  the  contrary  that  unions  are  strongest  in  just  those 
trades  that  are  most  nearly  akin  to  handicrafts,  and  that  the  more 
machinery  dominates  a  given  trade  the  weaker  either  numerically 
or  in  efficiency  do  the  unions  in  that  trade  become.  If  this  be 
true,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  unions  would  be  composed 
of  just  those  workmen  who  had  been  least  exposed  to  the  cultural 
discipline  of  the  Machine  Process.  I  do  not  care  to  press  this 
point,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  at  least  a  very  fair  working 
hNTpothesis  to  account  for  the  ultra-conservative  attitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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In  conclusion,  to  speak  plainly,  let  me  say  that  I  regard  Veblen's 
as  the  very  greatest  intellect  that  has  been  applied  to  economic 
and  social  questions  since  Marx  and  Engels;  but,  that  if,  as  is« 
not  unlikely,  he  is  about  (to  use  George  Ade's  phrase)  to  "break 
into"  the  Socialist  Party  I  shall  not  blister  my  hands  celebrating; 
the  event.  Why  not?  Because  nine  out  of  ten  intellectuals  who: 
join  the  movement  do  so  to  lead  it  and  noft  to  serve  it,  and. 
nine  out  of  the  said  nine,  if  they  attain  leadership,  prove  mis- 
leaders.  The  only  one  who  is  ever  worthy  of  trust  in  the  move- 
ment is  the  one  out  of  the  ten  who  joins  not  to  lead,  but  to  serve. 

In  Veblen's  case  his  straining  after  what  he  would  call  the 
"renown"  of  originality  (when  he  was  for  the  most  part  merely 
revamping  Marxian  doctrines)  and  his  failure  to  give  due  credit 
to  Marx,  Engels  and  others,  does  not  inspire  me  with  confidence. 

In  general,  when  I  hear  that  a  new  "intellectual"  has  joined 
the  party  my  feelings  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  sailor  who 
sees  a  storm-signal  hoisted  when  he  is  about  to  sail.  The  intel- 
lectual who  will  come  in  with  the  clear  understanding  that  there 
are  no  reserved  seats  and  all  the  benches  are  hard,  will  always 
have  a  comrade's  welcome  from  me;  but,  frankly,  what  is  the 
use  of  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  of  Herronism  into  the  fire 
of  Veblenism? 

Robert  Rives  LaMonte. 
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^Continued.) 

HK  EngJuh  and  Fr^tnch  jb^oes  of  the  ijiii  and  ladi 
tf;rie^  wer^  d/>'::'^tles^  o-jtrv-sxtA  that  Aeir  cocnrries 
not  'vnly  th«  kader*  >f  Europe  hi  economic  and 


pr^/'4ft%%,  but  alv>  the  pathfinders  in  science  and  pinlosopliv. 
Th^  wWer  hfftizon  oi  the  prtsent  62J  enables  us  to  nocice 
with^/ut  difficulty,  that  a  few  thinkers  of  other  natiooalities,  who 
vf^rw^d  the  events  in  England  and  France  at  a  distance  and  cd- 
j^^^d  the  advantage  of  undisturbed  study  and  seclnsioa,  did  as 
much,  if  n^4  more,  for  the  evolution  of  human  understanding  as 
the  iiKrientists  and  philosophers  of  those  industrially  and  pc^iti- 
cally  mfirt  advanced  countries. 

(jl  c/Atr%^.,  the  list  of  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  those 
two  c/ntntrien  is  not  exhausted  by  the  enumeration  of  the  few 
f;irts  jyrtVuAtnly  mentioned  as  mile-stones  in  the  road  of  evolu- 
iUmAxy  therj>ries.  Many  other  significant  advances  might  be  raen- 
iifmnfl  To  name  but  a  few,  the  work  of  Hooke  and  Grew  for 
the  elalK;rati^m  of  the  cell-theory,  the  discoverv  of  the  function 
of  the  stamens  of  flowers  by  Millington,  and  the  attempts  at  class- 
ification made  by  Ray,  the  forerunner  of  Linnaeus,  were  among 
the  min^jr  steps  in  a  forward  direction.  Priestly's  studies  on  the 
iihnorpiUm  of  carbon-dioxide  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen  by 
plnnts  were  rendered  epoch-making  by  the  deeper  research  of 
I,RVoi»irr,  who  subverted  the  entire  phlogistic  theory  of  chem- 
i?»lry  by  showing  the  actual  function  of  oxygen.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  discoveries  for  the  progress  of  science  was  not 
apf)rrriatrd  in  those  times,  not  even  by  their  authors.  Their 
rrlnlion  to  philosophy  was  still  less  suspected. 

'Hi in  in  especially  true  of  an  invention,  which  opened  up  en- 
tlrrlv  new  fields  of  studv,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  revo- 
luliotuiry  .'ikIh  in  evolution,  the  microscope.  It  developed  out  of 
the  nni^uifying  glass,  and  came  into  use  as  a  scientific  instru- 
ment alH)ut  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Francesco  Stel- 
luti  is  ro^^arded  as  the  first,  who  made  its  use  known  to  science. 
It  hroaiuc  especially  efToctive  in  the  hands  of  Malpighi  and  Leeu- 
wctihook.  Malpighi.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
published  a  complete  anatomy  of  the  silk-worm  and  studied  the 
tlevelopttient  of  the  chicken  in  the  tgg,  Leeuwenhoek  dis- 
covered the  blood  corpuscles  and  described  the  active  elements 
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in  the  semen  of  male  animals.  After  these  scientists  came  an 
able  corps  of  investigators  and  used  the  microscope  to  good  effect 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  individual 
development  (ontogeny)  of  beings.  From  ontogeny  to  phylog- 
eny,  that  is  to  say  to  the  development  of  species,  genera,  classes, 
families,  races,  was  but  a  logical  step,  which  was  made  in  the 
19th  century  as  soon  as  the  material  premises  for  it  had  devel- 
oped. 

But  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  the  microscopical  revela- 
tions "fell  flat."  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  prevailing  theologi- 
cal conception  of  nature  and  to  the  lack  of  interrelation  between 
the  various  sciences,  which  aggravated  the  difficulties  arising 
from  insufficient  experience  and  from  the  undeveloped  state  of 
human  control  over  societv  and  nature. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  similar  fate  befell  a  work,  which 
in  our  day  ranks  high  in  the  literature  of  evolution — Kant's  "Na- 
tural History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,"  published  in  1755, 
the  year  of  the  great  earthquake,  which  in  five  minutes  destroyed 
the  city  of  Lisbon  and  killed  60,000  people.  Hardly  anyone  took 
notice  of  the  ideas  advanced  in  this  work,  until  Laplace,  in  1799, 
published  his  "Mecanique  Cileste''  and  furnished  the  mathemat- 
ical proof  for  the  Kantian  hypotheses.  Yet  Kant's  work  was 
the  most  revolutionary,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  materialist 
monism,  most  epoch-making  publication  since  the  time  of  Democ- 
ritus.  In  it  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  undertook  to  treat  of 
the  "constitution  and  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  entire  universe 
on  the  basis  of  Newtonian  principles."  He  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate that  the  sun  and  its  system  had  developed  mechanically 
by  a  rotation  of  a  primitive  nebular  substance  filling  universal 
space,  and  thus  established  a  theory,  which  has  maintained  itself 
up  to  the  present  day.  Only  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury a  few  voices  have  been  lifted  against  it  and  a  new  cosmog- 
eny  advocated,  which  nevertheless,  in  its  essence,  is  still  a  mere 
modification  in  modern  garb  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Democ- 
ritus,  on  which  Kant's  theory  is  likewise  based. 

By  demonstrating  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  universe  and 
transforming  the  "divine"  act  of  creation  into  a  historical  pro- 
cess, Kant  went  far  beyond  Newton,  who  had  assumed  that  a 
god  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  universe  and  then  left  it  to 
follow  its  own  laws.  Yet  Kant,  too,  was  loath  to  dismiss  the  crea- 
tor. There  was  still  a  last  hiding  place  for  the  mysterious  ele- 
ment of  dualism  in  the  fact  that  the  human  understanding,  with 
its  present  organization  in  the  cosmic  process,  does  not  penetrate 
to  the  "final  nature"  of  things.  Kant  made  this  fact  the  basis  for 
carping  attacks  on  Democritus,  on  whose  shoulders  he  stood  and 
whose  philosophy  was  in  many  respects  superior  to  his  own. 
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Moreover,  Kant  never  grasped  the  historical  relation  of  E>emoc- 
ritus  to  Epicurus,  and  always  regarded  Epicurus  as  the  father  of 
"sensualism"   (materialism),  while  we  have  seen  that  Epicurus 
was  a  follower  of  Democritus.  It  is  also  indisputable  that    lack 
of  historical  perception  was  not  the  least  of  Kant's  shortcomings. 
His  philosophy  suffers  especially   from  his   unfamiliarity    with 
those  natural  sciences,  without  which  no  sound  theory  of  under- 
standing can  exist,  namely  comparative  physiology,  biolog>',  and 
sociology.    He  never  realized,  that  philosophy  requires  not  alone 
the  direct  co-operation  of  these  special  sciences,  but  in  the   last 
analysis  of  every  department  of  human  knowledge.    Even  if  we 
admit  that  this  defect  was  largely  due  to  the  scantiness  of   the 
empirical  material  of  his  time  and  to  the  incomplete  equipment 
of  the  Prussian  universities  under  Frederick  the  Great,  it  was 
also  a  consequence  of  his  extreme  philistinism  and  book-worm 
tendencies.     He  certainly  made  more  liberal  concessions  to  the 
arrogance  of  orthodox  and  bureaucratic  censorship,  than  many  of 
his  humbler  intellectual  contemporaries  in  Prussia. 

But  in  spite  of  his  mental  g>'mnastics  in  the  matter  of  a  god, 
the  fact  remains,  that  his  nebular  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  its  logical  application,  knocks  the  main  prop  from  under 
the  Mosaic  world-conception,  which  had  already  been  considered 
ably  shaken  by  the  discoveries  and  demonstrations  of  Copernicus. 
Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton.  Laplace  was  more  consistent  and 
courageous  than  Kant  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  he  had  no  need  of  the  hypothesis 
of  a  creator.  No  better  proof  is  required  for  the  soundness  of  this 
position,  than  the  persistent  silence,  which  the  theologians  have 
maintained  about  Kant's  nebular  hypothesis,  while  praising  the 
dualistic  ethics  and  theory  of  understanding  contained  in  his  sec- 
ond work.  "The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  published  in  1781. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Kant's  philosophy  fully,  this  work  must 
be  compared  with  his  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  published  in 
1788.  The  essence  of  his  teaching  in  the  former  work  is,  that 
the  world  of  phenomena,  such  as  we  perceive  it,  is  entirely  con- 
ditioned on  the  organization  of  our  senses.  Owing  to  this  fact,  we 
can  never  perceive  the  true  nature  of  a  thing,  the  "thing  in  itself." 
There  is  only  one  universe,  and  everything  in  it  is  regulated  by 
natural  laws,  operating  as  sternly  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
freedom  of  will  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  "pure''  reason.  The 
existence  of  a  god  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained within  the  possible  limits  of  experience. 

However,  throughout  the  work  there  are  scattered  passages 
stating  the  exact  opposite.  One  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  Kant  was  really  driving  at,  if  he  had  not  given  an  explan- 
ation for  his  contradictions  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition 
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of  this  work,  1787.  There  he  says  that  he  had  "to  abolish  reason, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  belief."  And  this  was  necessary,  In 
order  that  he  might  "confer  an  inestimable  benefit  on  morality  and 
religion,  by  showing  that  the  objections  urged  against  them  may 
be  silenced  forever  by  the  Socratic  method,  that  is  to  say,  by  prov- 
ing the  igfnorance  of  the  objector.  For  as  the  world  has  never 
been,  and  no  doubt  will  never  be,  without  a  system  of  metaphysics 
of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  the  highest  and  weightiest  concern  of 
philosophy  to  render  it  powerless  for  harm,  by  closing  up  the 
sources  of  error."  One  of  these  sources  of  error,  as  he  says  in  his 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  is  found  in  men  like  Locke,  who  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  the  existence  of  a  god  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  can  be  proven  with  mathematical  certainty  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  outside  of  experience. 

What  a  strange  spectacle !  Materialist  Locke  reprimanded  by 
idealist  Kant  for  insisting  that  the  existence  of  a  god  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  and 
idealist  Kant  violently  insisting  that  such  a  thing  is  entirely  out- 
side of  all  possible  experience  and  must  be  believed!  And  all  for 
the  benefit  of  religion  and  rulers!  And  what  a  peculiar  logic! 
Fancv  the  Socratic  method  in  the  role  of  the  invincible  sword, 
which  will  lay  open  the  ignorance  of  all  objectors  to  religion,  and 
remember  that  no  religion  in  the  world  could  stand  the  test  of 
that  method ! 

This,  then,  was  the  mighty  outcome  of  two  thousand  years  of 
philosophy  since  the  time  of  Democritus,  that  religions  were  con- 
sidered safe,  and  the  states  defended  by  them  secure,  because  it 
could  not  be  proven  by  experience  that  a  god  existed  and  that 
the  human  soul  was  immortal ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  could 
never  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  things  by  their  own  unaided 
faculties,  but  must  believe  them  upon  the  word  of  authorities! 
Surely,  the  mountain  need  not  have  labored  through  500  pages  of 
gold-brick  science  to  bring  forth  such  a  mouse ! 

Of  course,  Kant  had  spoken  the  truth,  when  he  said  that  the- 
ology must  be  believed.  But  what  a  strange  fact,  that  all  other 
schools  of  thought,  especially  the  natural  sciences  and  psycholo- 
gies, should  be  compelled,  under  penalty  of  immediate  ridicule,  to 
demonstrate  every  iota  of  their  theories  by  irrefutable  evidence, 
while  the  champions  of  reHgion  should  be  privileged  to  fling  their 
unpro^rable  assertions  into  our  teeth  and  insist  that  they  were 
speaking  the  truth,  because  it  could  not  be  demonstrated.  And 
that  from  the  man,  who  had  done  more  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  undermine  the  world  foundations,  on  which  this  prepos- 
terous assumption  is  resting ! 

Kant  thus  acknowledged  voluntarily,  that  he  was  not  a  philos- 
opher, who  stood  high  above  the  world  and  men,  but  merely  a 
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common  bourgeois  sophist,  who  served  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
class.  As  such  he  destroyed  the  dogmatic  philosophy,  which 
had  done  the  work  of  feudal  society  so  well,  and  established  a 
philosophy,  which  was  made  to  order  for  the  requirements  of  the 
rising  bourgeoisie.  As  a  scientist,  he  was  a  materialist,  who  re-it- 
erated the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Locke, 
and  who  re-established  the  principle  of  mechanical  development 
in  nature,  which  was  a  distinct  advance  over  the  English  and 
French  materialists,  if  not  over  the  Grecian  natural  philosophers. 
But  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  as  scholastic,  sophistical  and  reac- 
tionary as  any  foe  of  progress  could  be. 

Much  is  made  of  Kant's  "categorical  imperative,**  the  basis  of 
his  ethics,  which  runs :  "Act  at  all  times  so  that  thou  usest  man 
in  thy  own  person  as  well  as  in  that  of  others  not  only  as  a  means, 
but  also  as  an  end."  This  ethics,  like  many  another  conceived, 
by  bourgeois  minds  after  Elant,  falls  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is 
tried  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  society.  Its  ambiguity,  and  therefore 
its  meaninglessness,  becomes  apparent  in  the  effects  of  class-en- 
vironment on  human  reason.  Well  does  Franz  Mehring  charac- 
terize the  Kantian  imperative,  when  he  writes :  "For  the  historical 
thinker,  this  statement  of  Kant's  appears  at  once  as  the  historical 
precipitation  of  the  economic  fact,  that  the  bourgeoisie,  in  order 
to  obtain  objects  of  exploitation  suitable  for  their  ends,  must 
not  only  use  the  working  class  as  a  means,  but  also  take  care  to 
create  a  proletariat,  in  other  words,  to  free  them  in  the  name  of 
human  liberty  from  feudal  rule." 

But  in  spite  of  his  categorical  imperative,  and  his  admiration 
for  the  French  revolution,  Kant  demanded  full  liberty  only  for 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  not  for  all  its  members,  especially  not 
for  the  women  and  for  the  working  class.  Thus  he  fell  back  to  the 
status  of  the  Roman  constitution  under  the  Caesars. 

In  his  "Critique  of  Discrimination,"  Kant  discovered  the  laws 
of  creative  imagination  and  demonstrated  that  art  is  an  innate 
faculty  of  man.  This  work  also  contains  the  statement  that  the 
descent  of  all  organic  beings  from  a  common  primeval  ancestor 
is  a  thesis  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mechanical 
development  in  nature.  But  Kant  deprecated  such  a  hypothesis 
as  a  "risky  adventure  of  reason."  He  was  afraid  of  the  logical 
application  of  the  very  principle  which  he  had  established  in  his 
cosmogeny.  In  other  respects,  however,  this  work  and  h\%  cos- 
mological  views  may  be  read  with  profit,  even  by  modern  proleta- 
rians. 

The  thinker  of  the  present  day,  with  his  vast  array  of  empirical 
facts,  is  apt  to  be  too  harsh  in  his  judgment  of  the  shortcomings 
of  his  predecessors  in  earlier  centuries.  But  I  cannot  blame  Paul 
Ree  for  summing  up  Kant's  philosophy  in  these  words:     "In 
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Kant's  works  you  feel  as  though  you  were  at  a  country  fair.  You 
can  buy  from  him* — ^anything  you  want — freedom  of  the  will  and 
captivity  of  the  will,  idealism  and  a  refutation  of  idealism,  atheism 
and  the  good  Lord.  Like  a  juggler  out  of  an  empty  hat,  so  Kant 
draws  out  of  the  concept  of. duty  a  god,  immortality,  freedom,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  readers.  True,  these  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Kant's  philosophy  do  not  like  to  venture  forth  into  the 
light  of  day.  They  are  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  existence, 
more  especially  so,  because  they  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  god  and 
men,  particularly  of  men  clothed  with  authority." 

The  followers  of  Kant  claim  that  he  has  defined  the  powers 
and  limits  of  human  perception  for  all  time  to  come. '  But  the 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  demonstrates  precisely  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  absolute  perception  on  the  part  of  Kant  or  of  any 
other  man.  His  own  powers  of  perception,  especially  in  sociology, 
certainly  never  penetrated  beyond  the  bourgeois  horizon,  and  in 
other  respects  even  some  of  his  immediate  followers  surpassed 
him,  for  instance  Laplace  in  his  elaboration  of  the  nebular  theory, 
and  Schopenhauer,  the  legitimate  heir  of  his  philosophy,  in  ethics. 
As  for  the  germ  of  truth  contained  in  Kant's  "categorical  im- 
perative" and  in  his  "thing  in  itself,"  we  shall  see  that  proletarian 
philosophers  gathered  out  of  it  an  advance  in  thought  for  the 
revolution  of  the  modern  working  class. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason" 
appeared,  Herschel  discovered  the  planet  Uranus.  And  two  years 
later,  the  brothers  Montgolfier  made  their  first  successful  balloon 
ascension,  opening  new  fields  of  research  in_the  atmosphere  and 
spurring  the  inventive  minds  of  humanity  to  greater  technical 
exertions.  In  1789,  Lavoisier  established  the  law  of  the  conser- 
vation of  matter,  which,  supplemented  in  1842  by  Robert  Mayer's 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  remained  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  modern  science,  until  the  evolutionary  conception 
of  the  transformation  of  energy  was  introduced  at  a  later  stage. 
In  1791,  Galvani  published  his  discoveries  in  animal  electricity, 
and  Thomas  Paine  appeared  with  his  "Rights  of  Man."  Galvani's 
discovery  led  to  startling  industrial  revolutions  in  the  19th  cent- 
ury. Paine's  idea  that  man  has  natural  rights,  which  no  other 
creature  in  the  universe  has,  furnished  a  great  deal  of  powder 
to  the  bourgeoisie,  so  long  as  they  were  revolutionary,  but  philo- 
sophically it  was  a  step  backward  and  away  from  a  monistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe  and  human  society.  Paine  stood  in 
sociology  on  the  same  ground  as  Rousseau  ,and'  was  as  little 
aware  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  evolutionary  develop- 
ment and  class-struggles  as  the  celebrated  Frenchman. 

The  French  revolution  had  broken  out  in  the  meantime,  and 
the  philosophers  now  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  what  pure 
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reason,  practical  reason,  natural  rights,  the  categorical  imperative, 
the  social  contract,  and  metaphysical  idealism  could  accomplish. 
After  wading  through  rivers  of  blood  at  the  instigation  of  prac- 
tical reason,  pure  reason  mounted  the  throne  by  decree  of  the 
national  convention,  on  November  lo,  1793.  The  worship  of  rea- 
son, lasted  till  June  8,  1794,  when  Robespierre  brought  god  and 
metaphysical  idealism  back  to  the  throne,  dethroned  reason, 
declared  atheism  to  be  an  aristocratic  sin,  and  celebrated  the  festi- 
val of  the  supreme  being.  But  on  July  27,  1794,  the  supreme 
being  remembered  the  categorical  imperative,  left  Robespierre 
ungratefully  in  the  lurch,  and  looked  on  at  a  safe  distance  while 
"eternal  justice"  chopped-  off  the  good  man's  head  with  that  gory 
instrument  of  natural  rights  introduced  by  practical  reason,  the 
guillotine.  Lavoisier  received  the  same  reward  for  his  services 
to  mankind  that  Robespierre  earned  for  his  services  to  the 
supreme  being.  Reason  and  the  supreme  being  continued  to 
relieve  one  another,  until  finally  Napoleon  I.  replaced  them  both 
by  bayonets  and  cannons,  and  discredited  the  supreme  being  by 
declaring  that  it  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  batallions. 
And  so  the  reign  of  reason  and  of  the  supreme  being  ended  in 
the  nauseating  farce  of  the  restoration  of  "law  and  order." 

The  reign  of  reason  appeared  on  closer  scrutiny  as  a  trans- 
cendental image  of  the  capitalist  state.  The  existence  of  the 
supreme  being  had  not  been  proven,  neither  by  decree  of  parlia- 
ment nor  by  the  guillotine,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  continued 
to  exist  in  those  heads  which  were  accustomed  to  reason  no  better 
than  those  which  had  been  chopped  off.  The  categorical  impera- 
tive, stripped  of  its  gaudy  trappings,  stood  forth  as  the  impotent 
and  incapable  wag  that  he  was.  The  social  contract  was  renewed 
on  the  basis  of  "Every  one  for  himself  and  the  devil  takes  the  hind- 
most." And  the  natural  rights  were  bossed  around  by  the  right 
to  exploit  the  proletariat  and  to  place  private  property  above  prop- 
ertvless  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  disappointment  over 
the  failure  of  all  the  glittering  ideals  of  bourgeois  philosophy 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  an  awakening  of  evolutionary  ideas  in 
social  science  among  the  champions  of  the  working  class.  Fourier 
began  to  elaborate  his  theories  of  social  reconstruction,  in  1799, 
and  to  aim  the  danger  thrusts  of  his  critique  at  the  heart  of  capi- 
talist society.  And  for  the  first  time  since  the  overthrow  of 
women's  equality  with  men  in  prehistoric  times,  a  woman,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  raised  her  voice  in  protest  against  the  economic 
and  social  slavery  of  her  sex.  Saint  Simon  saw  dimly  that  ma- 
terial forces  are  the  active  element  in  social  movements  and  com- 
pel society  to  develop  mechanically  through  class-struggles.  And 
Fourier,  after  him,  drew  the  first  theoretical  outline  of  the  evo- 
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lution  of  man  from  savagery,  through  barbarism  and  patriarchy, 
to  civilization.  The  investigators  of  the  19th  century  following 
him  were  soon  to  supply  the  empirical  proofs  for  this  theory.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  Robert  Owen  startled  the  comfort- 
able English  bourgeois  with  his  colony  at  New-Lanark  and 
threw  the  firebrand  of  the  Chartist  movement  into  the  quiet  dul- 
ness  of  British  life. 

Ernest  Untermann. 

{To  be  Continued,) 


School  "Strikes"  in  Chicago. 


Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  great  teamsters'  strike 
has  created  as  much  comment  as  have  the  "strikes"  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools.  Not  even  the  importation  of  criminal  cut-throats,  who  have 
committed  more  crimes  during  the  past  month  than  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  unions  for  the  last  decade  has  aroused  the  professional  moralists 
of  capitalism  like  the  signs  of  S3rmpathetic  resistance  to  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Every  daily  in  the  city  has  filled  its 
editorial  columns  with  wise  gush  about  the  horrible  actions  of  these  young 
"lawbreakers."  The  board  of  education,  the  truancy  department  and  the 
police  have  been  all  called  into  action  to  "crush  out  rebellion  in  the  public 
schools."  The  Teachers'  Federation  has  been  fiercely  attacked,  for  even  a 
suspicion  of  sympathy  and  sermons  have  been  preached  without  number 
all  agreeing  that  it  is  a  most  ''deplorable  situation." 

Especially  interesting  has  been  the  attitude  of  these  professionally  good 
people,  sentimentalists,  "sociologists,"  and  class  harmonizers,  the  Social 
Settlement  residents.  They  have  thrown  aside  their  palaver  about  "no 
class"  and  rushed  frantically  into  print  in  order  to  "express  their  dissap- 
proval"  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  school  children  showing  sympathy 
with  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions  for 
those  same  children. 

And,  as  defenders  of  capitalism,  exploitation,  wage-slavery  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  present  social  hell,  they  are  perfectly  right.  There  has 
been  nothing  that  has  happened  these  twenty  years  that  so  certainly  tells 
the  story  of  the  coming  downfall  of  that  same  capitalism  as  the  action 
of  these  children.  It  shows  that  the  entire  proletarian  strata  of  society 
is  becoming  conscious  of  its  rights,  and  still  more  of  its  wrongs. 

Such  spontaneous  movements  as  these  indicate  the  existence  of  a  deep 
class-consciousness,  a  solidarity  of  action,  rebellion  and  co-operation  that 
bodes  ill  for  the  social  tyrants  of  today,  and  forecasts  much  of  good  for 
the  society  of  tomorrow. 

'*But,"  these  moralists  whine,  **this  is  no  question  for  the  children  to 
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take  part  in.  They  cannot  possibly  know  what  they  are  doing.  It  fs= 
wicked  to  involve  these  little  ones  in  these  great  questions."  But  these 
same  moralists  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  to  teach 
lessons  of  "patriotism/*  servility  and  submission  to  the  system  that  means 
enslavement  for  the  laborer's  child  the  moment  he  leaves  the  school.  .  Wc 
heard  no  protest  from  those  who  are  so  frightened  lest  the  children  may 
now  be  misled,  when  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  February  the  schools 
were  given  up  to  the  most  nauseous  palaver  concerning  the  institutions 
that  condemn  these  same  children  to  the  narrow,  cramped  life  of  the  wage- 
slave  in  the  midst  of  a  land  so  filled  with  bounty  that  all  might  be  free. 

So,  backed  by  editor,  priest,  preacher  and  philanthropist,  the  truant 
officers  have  descended  upon  these  little  ones  to  prevent  their  corruption  by 
sympathy  for  the  struggle  of  their  fathers,  and  have  made  them  familiar 
with  the  inside  of  courts,  prison  walls,  and  reform  schools.  Their  parents 
have  been  fined  or  imprisoned  because  they  did  not  use  force  to  crush  out 
every  symptom  of  righteous  sympathetic  rebellion  on  the  part  of  their 
children. 

We  are  proudly  told  that  at  last  the  "majesty  of  the  law"  has  been 
vindicated  because  the  police  and  courts  of  Chicago  have  succeeded  in  send- 
ing twenty  or  more  of  these  children  to  a  "truant  school."  Surely  that  will 
make  them  love  "law  and  order."  It  will  instill  into  their  minds  an  abiding 
affection  for  the  institutions  of  justice  as  at  present  administered,  of  a  sort 
that  will  take  many  a  Fourth  of  July  and  Washington's  Birthday  oration 
to  eradicate. 

It  is  certain  that  the  children  who  refused  to  attend  school,  because  the 
educational  authorities  were  employing  scab  drivers,  and  who  were  dragged 
into  court  and  placed  in  confinement  for  so  doing  will  have  learned  at 
least  one  lesson  that  was  not  in  their  text-books, — ^and  that  lesson  is  that 
the  society  in  which  they  now  live  is  a  class-ruled  society,  in  which  the 
ruling  class  is  their  enemy.  The  years  are  but  few  when  they  will  put 
that  lesson  into  practical  application  at  the  ballot-box.  When  that  day 
comes  we  may  perhaps  thank  our  "dear  friends  the  enemy,"  for  having 
kindly  helped  in  this  way  to  wipe  the  whole  system  of  class-rule,  exploita- 
tion and  slavery  off  the  earth. 


Something  About  the  Review* 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Review  to  our  readers  at  this  time. 

First,  We  believe  that  the  present  is  perhaps,  the  very  best  number 
we  ever  issued.  The  Kautsky  article  is  attracting  international  attention, 
and  has  been  referred  to  in  various  capitalist  as  well  as  socialist  publica- 
tions of  this  country  as  a  remarkable  analysis  and  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  a  very  complicated  situation.     The  series  by  Comrade 
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Boudin  is,  we  believe,  the  most  important  contribution  to  Marxism  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language,  and  is  exceeded  by  few  if 
any  treatments  of  this  subject  that  hav.  appeared  in  other  langruages. 
Its  study  constitutes  no  mean  education  in  socialist  philosophy. 

The  series  now  running  by  Comrade  Untermann  has  also  attracted  a 
large  amount  of  favorable  comment  and  is  also  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  few  actual  additions  of  permanent  value.  Comrade  La- 
monte^s  and  Comrade  Thompson's  articles  are  examples  of  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  controversial  contributions,  one  a  theoretical  and  educa- 
tional treatment  of  a  disputed  point,  the  other  a  fiercely  controversial  dis- 
cussion of  a  tactical  difference. 

The  second  reason  for  talking  at  this  time  on  this  subject  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  volume  completes  the  fifth  year  of  the  REViE?tt'*s 
existence  and  it  is  always  customary  to  take  stock  at  such  a  time.  We  ask 
our  readers  to  go  back  over  the  five  years  and  ask  themselves  if  the 
Review  has  not  made  good  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  American  expression 
of  the  international  socialist  movement.  We  believe  that  an  examination 
of  its  pages  will  show  that  it  has  been  what  it  has  claimed  to  be,  a 
periodical  history  of  international  socialist  thought  and  action.  In  this 
connection  we  might  state  that  the  material  for  the  articles  on  socialism 
in  the  two  leading  American  encyclopedias,  was  largely  drawn  from  the 
files  of  the  International  Sooalist  Re\iew. 

Third:  We  have  just  taken  over  the  subscription  list  of  "The  Com- 
rade" and  this  means  that  the  present  issue  will  go  to  many  who  have 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  the  Review.  To  such  we  ask  that  they  lend 
us  their  support  if,  on  examination  of  our  work  they  believe  we  deserve  it 

Fourth,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  every  reader  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  Review  has  been  published  at  a  loss,  and 
that  this  deficit  has  now  reached  a  point  Vhere  it  endangers  the  future 
existence  of  the  publication.  If  every  present  subscriber  renew  w^hen 
his  subscription  expires,  sending  a  full  dollar,  the  deficit  will  dissappear. 
By  the  way  a  large  number  expire  this  month.  Is  yours  one  of  them? 
If  so  send  in  the  dollar  today.  Some  will  not  do  this,  so  it  will  be 
necessary  for  others  to  subscribe.  To  get  these  additional  ones  must  be 
largely  the  work  of  the  present  subscribers.  If  every  reader  whose 
subscription  expires  this  June  were  to  send  in  one  additional  name  with 
the  dollar  the  problem  would  be  solved.  When  it  is  so  easy  to  prevent 
it,  it  would  be  criminal  and  disgraceful  to  the  American  socialist  move- 
ment to  permit  the  Review  to  stop.  Read  what  Comrade  Debs  says  on 
this  point.    Then  go  and  do  likewise. 


Dear  Comrade  Simons: 

Please  find  $1.00  enclosed  for  which  send  the  "Review"  for  a  year  to 
some  workingman  who  ought  to  have  it. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  socialists  that  they  do  not  give  better  support 
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to  the  "Review."  I  have  read  what  you  have  been  forced  to  say  upon 
this  point  in  the  current  issue  with  regret.  The  ''Review"  holds  a  place  of 
its  own  and  is  doing  a  great  work  and  it  ought  to  be  far  more  liberally  sup- 
ported than  it  is. 

Don't  give  up;  you'll  win  out 

Yours  fraternally,  Eugene  V.  Debs. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

BY  MAX  S.  HAYES 


No  sooner  did  Congress  adjourn  leaving  the  eight-hour  bill  sleeping 
peacefully  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  a  committee  room,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
Parryites,  who  were  shaking  hands  with  themselves  and  each  other  because 
of  their  victory,  when  along  comes  Attorney-General  Moody  and  an- 
nounces that  the  present  eight-hour  law — ^which  regulates  the  labor  time 
of  government  employes,  while  the  bill  in  Congress  also  proposed  that 
supplies  furnished  the  government  must  be  produced  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis — does  not  apply  to  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
what  method  of  reasoning  Moody  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
laws  can  be  arbitrarily  set  aside  in  building  the  canal  when  it  is  enforced 
in  building  sewers,  or  constructing  ships  in  the  Brookl)m  navy  yard  to 
float  through  the  canal,  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  all  probability  the  At- 
torney-General heard  his  master's  voice,  and  that  is  sufficient  reason. 
Roosevelt  evidently  wanted  the  decision  just  handed  out,  for  the  dispatches 
that  gave  the  details  stated  that  ''this  ruling  is  especially  gratifying  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War."  It  is  rather  significant  that  this 
decision  was  rendered  at  the  very  first  Cabinet  meeting  after  Roosevelt's 
arrival  from  the  West,  where  hfe  displayed  his  human  and  lofty  ideas  of 
citizenship  by  slaughtering  wild  animals  and  delivering  speeches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  general  and  the  Chicago  striking  teamsters  in  partic- 
ular upon  the  necessity  of  "obeying  the  law."  While  this  brazen  violation 
of  law  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  politicians  is  bad  enough,  yet 
there  is  another  phase  of  this  question  that  demonstrates  the  utter  heart- 
lessness  of  Roosevelt  where  the  interests  of  labor  are  concerned.  Every- 
body, including  the  President  and  Secretary  Taft,  has  read  the  dispatches 
announcing  almost  daily  that  hundreds  of  workers  are  fleeing  from  Pan- 
ama because  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  and  that  strikes  are  quite  fre- 
quent on  account  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  bad  sanitation,  poor  food, 
shelter,  etc.  Medical  experts  declare  that  persons  weakened  by  excessive 
labor  or  over-indulgence  in  liquor  or  poor  food  and  housing  are  the  first 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  dreaded  scourge ;  and  so  if  there  is  any  class  of  men 
on  earth  who  ought  to  w^ork  the  shortest  hours,  receive  the  highest  pay 
and  enjoy  the  best  possible  conditions  it  is  those  who  are  burrowing 
through  the  swamps  of  Panama  for  the  glorification  of  American  capital- 
ism. Moody's  decision  in  an  outrage,  but  strictly  in  line  with  the  whole 
policy  of  the  present  administration,  which  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  brutal  and  hostile  to  labor's  progress  that  has  ever  been  in  office. 
For  some  reason  that  nobody  has  attempted  to  explain  "Terrible  Teddy" 
has  been  called  *'the  workingman's  friend"  in  many  quarters;  yet  the  re- 
verse is  true.  Roosevelt's  whole  public  career  has  been  one  in  which 
he  displayed  supreme  contempt  for  labor,  beginning  with  his  office  ot 
police  commissioner  in  New  York  City,  when  he  was  credited  with  being 
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the  inventor  of  a  policeman's  riot  club  bristling  with  spikes,  a  weapon  so 
barbarous  that  a  patent  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  authorities.  As 
governor  of  New  York  he  called  out  the  militia  to  help  break  the  eight- 
hour  law  during  the  Croton  Dam  Strike,  when  the  guns  of  his  minions 
were  turned  against  the  laborers  who  attempted  to  compel  the  contractors  to 
enforce  the  law,  while  the  law-breaking  employers  were  given  full  protec- 
tion. Roosevelt  also  wrote  in  books  and  magazines,  in  one  of  which  he 
declares  that  Grover  Cleveland  did  the  right  thing  in  smashing  state  rights 
and  breaking  the  backbone  of  the  Pullman  strike ;  in  another  he  says  the 
dissolute  cowboys  of  the  West,  who  are  driven  crazy  by  liquor  and  ride 
through  town  shooting  right  and  left  (his  ideal  existence  apparently)  are 
a  better  class  than  the  workers  of  the  shops  and  factories;  In  still  another 
he  declares  that  the  advocates  of  abolition  of  government  by  injunction 
belong  in  the  age  of  prehistoric  man  and  the  woolly  rhihoceros.  As 
President  he  has  embraced  every  opportunity  to  make  it  known  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  union-smashing  open  shop  fanatics.  In  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  his  man  Carroll  D.  Wright  wrote  the  commission's 
open  shop  agreement ;  in  the  government  printing  office  case  he  encouraged 
disloyalty  to  the  bookbinders'  union  and  damaged  the  discipline  of  a  . 
whole  department  and  humiliated  responsible  officials  by  upholding  a  man 
named  Miller,  enforcing  the  open  shop  principle.  Then  he  appointed  as 
Secretary  of  the  navy  the  notorious  lawbreaker  and  open  shop  disciple, 
Mr.  Paul  Morton,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time,  as  an  official  of  the  Santa 
Fee  railway,  in  making  every  effort  to  destroy  the  unions  of  machinists, 
boilermakers  and  other  workers.  He  also  offered  a  Cabinet  position  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  the  pioneer  open  shop  union-buster  of  Homestead  in- 
famy. When  Senator  Quarles,  the  Wisconsin  open  shop  leader,  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  Roosevelt  quickly  appointed  him  as  a  United  States 
judge,  where  Quarles  will  have  a  life  job  to  harass  the  organized  working 
people.  About  the  same  time  the  cowardly  ruffian,  Sherman  Bell,  of 
Colorado  bull-pen  fame,  informed  the  Denver  newspaper  reporters  that 
Roosevelt,  his  dear  friend,  had  offered  him  the  position  of  special  U.  S. 
agent  in  Venezuela.  Some  of  the  apologists  of  capitalism  may  say  that 
the  government  does  not  and  cannot  endorse  trade  unions,  which  in  itself 
is  a  debatable  question.  Neither  do  the  national  and  state  constitutions 
and  the  laws  endorse  wholesale  scabbery  and  all  the  open  shop  villainy 
that  breeds  poverty  and  suffering  and  every  form  of  crime.  Wipe  out  all 
the  unions,  and  what  would  Roosevelt  and  all  his  satellites  do  for  labor? 
Where  have  they  ever  championed  a  reduction  of  ten  hours  of  toil,  a  raise 
of  wages  or  improvement  of  conditions  in  any  way?  Let  those  who  voted 
for  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  answer.  Those  workingmen 
who  are  Republican  party  slaves  and  defenders  of  criminal  capitalism 
will  have  a  mighty  hard  job  to  square  the  foregoing  facts  with  their 
conscience,  provided  they  claim  to  be  free  men. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  recall  that  last  month  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  made  the  deliberate  misstatement  that  "the 
Socialists  have  called  another  convention  to  smash  the  American  trade 
union  movement,"  which  convention  is  to  assemble  in  Chicago 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  this  month  to  form  an  industrial 
federation,  that  the  trade  union  declarations  of  the  Socialist  party  were  not 
adopted  in  good  faith,  and  that  I  had  challenged  him  to  prove  his  charges 
at  the  Pittsburg  session  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  next  November.  I  asked  him 
to  prove,  in  a  public  debate,  first,  that  the  endorsement  of  the  trade  union 
movement  by  the  Socialist  party  was  not  in  good  faith,  or,  second,  that 
said  Socialist  party  was  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  proposed  new  federation,  or  thirdly,  that  Socialism  is  wrong  in 
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principle  (wrong,  unsound  and  impossible,  as  he  declared  in  the  Boston 
A.  F.  of  L.  convention).    This  fair  invitation  to  discuss  the  charges  made 
at  a  time  when  he  will  be  surrounded  by  his  warmest  partisans   from 
every  section  of  the  country  has  elicited  a  three-page  editorial  roast  in 
the  American  Federationist  (May)  of  a  personal  nature.     Mr.  Campers 
declares  that  in  the  past  I  have  "indulged  in  the  worst  diatribes  agrainst 
the  men  in  the  trade  union  movement  who  have  and  are  giving  their 
all — ^aye,  their  very  lives — ^to  the  cause  and  interests    of    their     fellow 
workers,"  and  further  on,  speaking  of  the  challenge,  he  asks  in  an  insult- 
ing tone  whether  I  desire  to  place  myself  "in  the  category  of  the  anti- 
trade unionists  or  as  an  opponent  to  trade  unionism."      He  also  modifies 
his  charge  that  "the"  Socialists  are  attempting  to  smash  trade  union  move- 
ment by  declaring  that  "the  most  active"  members  are  misbehaving  in  this 
respect.     But  iust  as  he  originally  charged  that  "the"  Socialists  were  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  opposition  federation,  in  the  hope  that  the  studied 
misrepresentation  would  lead  the  unthinking  working  people  to  believe 
that  the  Socialist  party  was  going  into  the  trade  union  business,  so  now  he 
charges  that  I  have  indulged  in  the  worst  diatribes  against  "the  men  in  the 
trade  union  movement  who  have  and  are  giving  their  all — ^aye,  their  very 
lives — to  the  cause  and  interests  of  their  fellow  workers,"  etc.     In  other 
words,  my  sleek  old  friend  would  have  it  appear  that  I  attacked  the  whole 
trade  union  movement,  of  which  he  poses  as  the  savior,  just  as   every 
political  demagogue  pretends  to  speak  for  "the    people."       That  I  have 
condemned  the  acts  of  some  of  Gompers'  friends  is  true,  and  if  he  accepts 
my  challenge,  which  still  stands  unless  he  retracts,  he  can  have  the  privi- 
lege   of  defending  them.    For  example,  Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  formerly  first 
vice-president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Gompers'  right  bower,  Socialist  smasher 
from  Wayback  Junction,  who  was  repudiated  by  the  union  that  he  thought 
he  owned,  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  for  malfeasance  (a  charitable 
term)  of  office.      There  was  Henry  Weissmann,  general  secretary  of  the 
bakers,  left  bower  of  Mr.  Gompers,  who  did  yeoman  service  at  the  New 
York  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  to  defeat  John  McBride  and  boost  Gompers 
back  into  office;  Weissmann,  the  ingrate,  who  has  been  gloating  like  a 
fiend  in  the  New  York  papers  because  he,  as   the   walking  delegate   of 
the  open  shop  baker  bosses,  succeeded  in  securing  the  decision  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  ten-hour  law  unconstitutional. 
He  was  a  great  Socialist  smasher  in  his  time,  but  when  any  trade  unionist 
pronounces  the  name  of  Weissmann  now  he  ought  to  wash  out  his  mouth 
with  some  strong  antiseptic.      Then  there  was  "Bill"  Pomeroy,  the  notori- 
ous labor  skate  of  Chicago.    How  he  used  to  denounce  the  Socialists  and 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  boodle  distributors  and  give  champagne  sup- 
pers— and  all  for  the  glory  of  the  workingman !  "Dick"  Powers,  Pomeroy *s 
side-partner,  also  gave  his  all  and  his  very  life  to  the  cause  and  interest 
of  his  debauched  fellow  skates.    Only  a  short  time  ago  Harry  White,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  garment  workers,  who  was  wont  to  howl  like  a  stuck 
pig  about  being  "abused"  when  anyone  essayed  to  criticise  his  acts,  and 
who  was  ever  ready  to  denounce  the  Socialists  as  enemies  of  trade  unions, 
turned  Judas  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  against  the  open  shop,  and  was 
ignominiously  expelled  from  the  organization.      The  late  Sam  Parks  and 
his  understudy,  Weinsheimer,  who  wouldn't  hesitate  to  steal  a  red-hot 
stove,  were  also  "ferninst"  the  wicked  Socialists.    I  have  likewise  attacked 
the  methods  of  the  late  P.  M.  Arthur,  ardent  autonomist  that  he  was,  who 
gave  his  "very  life"  for  a  mansion  on  Euclid  avenue,  in  Cleveland,  and 
large  holdings  in  stocks  and  bonds,  acquired  through  his  cleverness  and 
thrift,  probably  in  isolating  the  engineers  when  their  brother  workers  were 
engaged  in  struggles,  and  his  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  railway 
magnates,  frenzied  financiers  and  wall  street  manipulators.    I  confess  to 
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having  "roasted"  in  print  and  to  their  faces  such  old-time  trade  unionists 
as    Frank   Sargent,   ex-chief   of   the   railway   firemen;    Mahlon   Garland, 
formerly  president  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers;  T.  V.  Powderly,  ex- 
master   workman  of  the   K.   of  L. ;    **Mike"   Ratchford,   ex-president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers;  John  McBride,  Pat  McBride,  "Jim"  Sovereign 
and  others  more  or  less  obscure  who  "gave  up  their  very  lives"  for  polit- 
ical  jobs    while    professing    that    labor    should    keep    out    of    politics, 
or     went    over    to    the    employers    and    are    now    using    the    valuable 
knowledge  they  obtained  as  union  officials  in  "the  cause  and  interest  of 
their"  capitalistic  master.       If    Mr.    Gompers     insists     upon    defending 
these  gents,  "the"  men  in  the  trade  union  movement,  from  my  "diatribes" 
I    am  perfectly  willing  to  give  him  the  opportunity  at  Pittsburg  or  any 
other  place  at  any  time  or  he  may  write  an  article  for  the  Review,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  answer  the  same.      My  contention  is  and  has  been  that 
the  trade  unions  are  no  place  for  persons  who  w^ould  climb  over  the  backs 
of  their  fellow-workers  to  do  service  for  capitalism,  as  betrayers,  political 
office-holders,  agents,  commissioners  or  in  any  other  capacity.    Labor  has 
honored  and  rewarded  them  and  supported  them  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  sold  into  a  new  slavery.    If 
to  attack  those  who  deliberately  urge  workingmen  to  vote  for  brutal  labor- 
crushers  and  for  policies  and  principles  that  have  proven  to  be  and  are  now 
a  menace  to  the  workers;  if  to  advocate  that  labor  resolve  itself  into  a 
compact,  disciplined  and  class-conscious  mass,  vote  against  capitalism  and 
itself  into  control  of  the  law-making  machinery,  the  courts,  the  militia 
and  police,  if  that  is  diatribe,  denunciation  or  high  treason,  I  plead  guilty. 
Gompers  asks  whether  I  desire  to  place  myself  "in  the  category  of  the  anti- 
trade unionists  or  as  an  opponent  of  trade  unionism."    The  brazen  cheek 
of  the  man!    Neither  I  or  my  friends  are  not  now  Parry  open  shop  ad- 
vocates or  boodlers,  like  the  Weissmanns,  Whites,  McGuires,  Pomeroys 
and  the  rest  of  the  unprincipled  bunch  who  attacked  me  and  those  who 
believe  as  I  do,  and  attempted  to  sell  labor  from  the  auction  block,  as 
they  sold  themselves.      Nor  do  I  or  my  friends  hobnob  with  the  Belmonts 
and  Carnegies  and  Clevelands  in  the  National  Civic  Federation,  nor  ad- 
vocate the  autonomy  policy  that  causes  one  craft  organization  to  remain 
at  work  while  another  is  on  strike,  nor  oppose  political  action  while  the 
capitalist  class  wields  the  big  stick  over  the  back  of  labor  in  every  great 
strike.     Trade  unionist?    Trade  unionism?     Where  did  Gompers  get  his 
knowledge  of  the  organized  labor  movement  from?     Say,  from  the  old 
British  school?     Well,  while  he  has  stood  in  his  tracks  like  a  petrified 
man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  British  have  moved  forward.     The 
British  Trade  Union  Congress    (to  which  body  we  send  fraternal   dele- 
gates)  as  well  as  the  Labor  Representation  Committee  have  declared  in 
favor  of  socialism.      Did  he  receive  his  knowledge  from  Australia?    The 
trade  unions  and  the  Labor  party,  which  recently  had  control  of  that  com- 
monwealth, have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  socialism.     Surely  Gompers 
did  not  get  his  education  from  the  organized  workers  in  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  other  continental  countries, 
or  even  from  far-off  Japan  or  South  Africa,  for  the  toilers  of  those  na- 
tions have  declared  in  favor  of  Socialism.    The  man  is  simply  attempting 
to  enforce  his  peculiar  policies  for  evermore  upon  the  working  people  of  thf; 
United  States,  even  if  they  are  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  bully  and  browbeat  everybody  into  accepting  his  views.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  evolution  of  capitalism,  in- 
'  dustrially  or  politically,  or  care  how  much  or  from  in  what  direction  labor 
is  oppressed,  but  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  even  the  "inside  ring"  of 
Gomperism. 


SOCIALISM  ABROAD 


RUSSIA. 

Very  little  is  allowed  to  leak  through  concerning  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary forces  in  Russia.       From  what  little  can  be  learned  it    would 
seem  that  there  is  a  condition  closely  approaching  a  continuous  general 
massacre  prevailing  throughout  the  Russian  empire.    A  private  dispatch 
irom  one  of  the  participants  to  Vorwaerts  concerning  an  occurrence    at 
Warsaw  on  the  first  of  May  gives  a  view  of  one  of  the  terrible  happenings 
in  Russia.    "About  twenty  thousand  workers  had  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
first  of  May  when  suddenly  without  the  slightest  warning  or  without  the 
least  occasion  on  our  part,  with  no  command  to  disperse,  a  volley  was 
fired  at  us,  which  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  continuous  firing.    We  rushed 
into  a  building  but  the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts,  sprang  upon  us  firing 
volley  after  volley  into  the  mass  crowded  together  within  the  room.    The 
shooting  continued  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  us  an 
eternity.     More  than  fifty  persons  fell  dead  before  our  eyes,  more  than 
a  hundred  were  severely  wounded:  the  most  of  which  were  women,  chil- 
dren and  aged  persons."    Meanwhile  the  Russian  Capitalist  class  is  show- 
ing their  true  colors.      The  following  article  also  taken  from  Vorwaerts 
shows  how  correct  is  the  position  taken  by  Comrade  Kautsky  in  his  ar- 
ticle which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.     "Scarcely  had  the  dawn 
of  the  new  time  appeared  in  Russia  and  the  revolution  attained  its  bare 
beginning  when  there  arose  within  the  classes  that  are  interested  in  the 
abolition  of  present  conditions  the  most  fundamental  class  antagonisnt 
To  be  sure  the  capitalists  and  the  entrepreneurs  are  very  anxious  to  sec 
the  autocracy  abolished.     They  are  very  willing  also  that  the  proletariat 
should  fight  for  this  end,  but  they  do  not  wish  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ing class  to  be  attained.    Very  characteristic  of  the  class  struggle  which 
actually  exists  today  between  capitalists  and  laborers  in  Russia  arc  the 
resolutions  which  the  factory  owners  association  of  St  Petersburg  adopted 
a  few  weeks  ago.    This  union  is  composed  of  140  industrial  firms.      The 
first  resolution  opposes  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  whether  by 
law  or  by  afirreements  of  a  private  nature  between  factory  owners  and  their 
laborers.     The  participation  of  laborers  in  determining  wages  or  in  the 
question   of   internal   factory    management    are    absolutely    unallowable. 
Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  take  part  in  the  decision  of 
these  questions  must  be  rejected.     The  right  to  discharge  must  belong 
exclusively  to  the  manager  of  the  factory  and  any  participation  of  laborers 
in  this  privilege  must  be  opposed  under  all  circumstances.     The  demands 
of  the  laborer  for  the  abolition  of  fines  are  to  be  rejected.    The  demands 
of  the  Laborers  for  a  guaranteed  wage  for  piece  workers  as  well  as  a 
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minimum  wage  for  day  laborers  are  not  to  be  considered.  Wages  must 
be  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  any  deviation  therefrom, 
even  if  it  appears  to  be  merely  formal,  is  to  be  considered  dangerous,  since 
it  sets  an  undesirable  precedent  for  the  participation  of  laborers." 


ENGLAND. 


The  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
have  both  held  their  annual  conference  during  the  past  month.  Both 
report  increased  growth.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  passed  a  reso- 
lution looking  toward  a  unity  of  the  two  parties.  The  I.  L.  P.  refused  to 
consider  unity  unless  the  S.  D.  F.  should  first  unite  with  the  Labor  Rep- 
resentation Committee.  It  was  well  recognized  that  this  would  not  be 
done,  and  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  I.  L.  P.  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  being  wholly  in  good  faith. 

In  this  connection  a  letter  to  Justice  from  Comrade  S.  C.  Hobson,  who 
is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  of  interest.  He  states  that  "One  if 
not  two  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  N.  A.  C.  now  sees  the  need 
for  socialist  consolidation.  One  of  them  is  prepared  to  work  in  that  di- 
rection and  last  week  publicly  expressed  this  intention.  I  refer  to  Keir 
Hardie.  The  situation  now  is  that  in  the  near  future  the  L.  R.  C.  must 
become  so  socialistic  in  tone  and  outlook  as  to  justify  the  S.  D.  F.  affilia- 
tion, or  it  must  declare  itself  so  distinctly  non-committed  in  regard  to 
socialism  that  the  I.  L.  P.  must  leave  it.  Its  present  indeterminate  position 
can  not  long  continue,  in  either  alternative  unity  is  assured." 
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"The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  Cloth,  Two  Vols,  $5.00. 

The  story  of  Standard  Oil  has  now  been  told  thoroughly  from  three 
different  point  of  views.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  gave  us  the  methods  by  which 
it  controlled  government  agencies,  Lawson  is  telling  the  story  of  its 
"Frenzied  Finance,"  and  in  these  volumes  Miss  Tarbell  writes  more 
fundamentally  from  the  industrial  point  of  view.  As  is  suited  to  her 
method  of  approach  she  speaks  with  less  of  vehemence  than  either 
of  the  others.  She  takes  as  a  sort  of  introductory  motto,  Rockefeller's 
now  famous  saying  that  "The  American  Beauty  Rose  can  be  produced 
in  its  splendor  and  fragrance  only  by  sacrificing  the  early  buds  which 
grew  up  around  it."  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  story  of  the  com- 
petitive stage.  In  1859  the  first  well  was  sunk  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
"By  the  opening  of  1872  they  (the  oil  men)  had  produced  nearly  40,000,- 
000  barrels  of  oil,  and  had  raised  their  product  to  the  fourth  place  among 
the  exports  of  the  United  States,  over  152,000,000  gallons  going  abroad 

in  1871 As  for  the  market,  they  had  developed  it  until  it  included 

almost  every  country  of  the  earth — China,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  Africa."  On  the  mechanical  side  also  the  develop- 
ment was  well-nigh  complete.  Pipe-lines  were  extensively  introduced,  and 
the  methods  of  well-drilling .  perfected.  The  refining  side  was  equally 
well  developed.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  "it  was  overdone.  The  great 
profits  on  refined  oil  and  the  growing  demand  for  it  had  naturally  caused 
a  great  number  to  rush  into  its  manufacture.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
refining  caoacity  of  three  barrels  to  everv  one  oroduced."  It  never  occurs 
to  the  author  at  this  point  that  since  the  limit  of  the  world-market  had 
been  reached,  there  was  no  longer  an  opportunity  for  a  competitive  strug- 
gle to  start  new  plants,  and  that  consequently,  the  only  thing  left  was  a 
fight  for  life  between  those  already  in  the  field.  In  other  words  the 
"trust  stage"  in  the  oil  industry  was  reached  in  1872  as  it  has  been  reached 
by  hundreds  of  other  industries  since  that  date,  and  it  was  that  fact  and 
not  any  "natural  depravity"  on  the  part  of  one  John  D.  Rockefeller  that 
led  to  concentration.  To  be  sure  it  may  have  been  his  greater  ability, 
or,  as  she  seems  to  imply,  in  agreement  with  $11  other  students  of  the 
subject,  his  greater  unscrupulousness,  that  made  him  the  particular 
"American  Beauty  Rose"  that  was  destined  to  come  out  of  the  thorny 
thicket  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is  strange  that  she  does  not  see  the  force 
of  this  point,  since  at  one  place  she  plainly  states  it.  This  is  on  page 
88,  of  Vol.  I,  where  in  describing  the  attitude  of  the  "oil  men,"  by  whom 
she  means  the  anti-Standard  people,  during  the  "Oil  War  of  1872,"  she 
makes  them  say,  *'Give  the  refiners  open  and  regular  freights,  with  no 
favours  to  any  one,  and  the  stronger  and  better  equipped  would  live,  the 
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others  die."     On  the  other  hand   (pp.  119-120  Vol.  I)   **Mr.  Rockefeller 

and  his  associates  proposed  to  save  the  strong  and  eliminate  the  weak 

Their  program  was  cold-blooded  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  showed  a 
much  firmer  grasp  on  the  commercial  practices  of  the  day,  and  a  much 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  operates  in  business,  than  that 
of  the  producers."  The  Standard  men,  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  never 
were  bothered  with  any  such  inconvenient  business  appendage  as  a  con- 
science. She  tells  once  more,  and  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  ever  been 
told  elsewhere,  how  they  bribed,  and  brow-beat  the  railroads  into  giving 
them  rebates  until  they  dominated  the  refining  industry.  Then  came  the 
struggle  for  control  of  pipelines,  and  once  more  she  tells  a  story  whose 
significance  she  seems  utterly  to  miss.  (p.  138,  Vol.  I.)  "There  was  per- 
haps twice  the  pipe  capacity  needed  for  gathering  all  the  oil  produced 
and  as  the  pipes  were  under  at  least  a  dozen  different  managements,  each 
fighting  for  business,  the  result  was,  of  course,  just  what  it  had  been 
on  the  railroads  and  in  the  markets — severe  cutting  of  prices,  rebates, 
special  secret  arrangements,  confusion  and  loss."  She  does  not  see,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  struggling  small  capitalists  who  follow  her  dq  not 
see,  that  this  is  the  preliminary  condition  to  trustification,  and  that  you  can 
no  more  stop  the  trustification  when  it  has  reached  this  point  than  you  can 
s^op  gunpowder  exploding  after  fire  has  reached  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
tv  '^  volumes  is  largely  given  up  to  the  story  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  process  of  concentration  was  accomplished,  and  the  story  is  certainly 
not  lacking  in  tragic  elements.  Just  where  this  tragedy  really  comes  in 
for  the  small  producer  she  tells  us  in  the  following  striking  passages: 
"The  thing  which  a  man  has  begun,  cared  for,  led  to  a  healthy  life,  from 
which  he  has  begun  to  gather  fruit,  which  he  knows  he  can  make  greater 
and  richer,  he  loves  as  he  does  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his 
life.  He  is  jealous  of  it — ^wishes  the  honor  of  it,  will  not  divide  it  with 
another.  He  can  suffer  heavily  his  own  mistakes,  learn  from  them,  cor- 
rect them.    He  can  fight  opposition,  bear  all — so  long  as  the  work  is  his 

To  ask  such  a  man  to  give  up  his  refinery  was  to  ask  him  to  give 

up  the  thing,  which  after  his  family,  meant  most  in  life  to  him."  It  never 
occurs  to  Miss  Tarbell  that  this  is  just  what  the  entire  working  class  are 
condemned  to  from  the  very  nature  of  their  industrial  position, — that 
they  can  have  no  voice  in  the  work  they  do,  no  right  to  exercise  their 
inborn  love  of  creative  activity,  and  that  big  and  little  capitalist  alike  is 
robbing  them  of  this  opportunity  as  remorselessly  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  took 
it  from  the  smaller  exploiters.  In  so  doing  he  used  railroad  rebates,  and 
all  the  power  of  governmental  institutions  that  he  could  control,  just  as 
the  whole  capitalist  class  uses  all  the  forces  at  its  disposal  to  continue 
the  enslavement  of  the  laborers.  Had  these  particular  methods  been 
denied  him  (at  least  so  far  as  the  rebates  are  concerned)  the  chanter  on 
"The  Legitimate  Greatness  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co."  shows  that  the  pro- 
cess of  killing  the  small  fish  would  only  have  been  a  trifle  slower,  but  no 
less  certain.  Yet  of  all  this  we  hear  nothing.  But  the  socialist  need  not 
trouble  himself  on  this  point.  Events  are  tellinsr  the  rest  of  the  tale  so 
plainly  that  all  who  wish  may  read,  and  Miss  Tarbell  has  furnished  us 
with  a  story,  of  which.it  is  only  necessary  to  point  the  moral,  and  that  is 
easily  done.  Meantime  the  work  is  one  that  no  student  of  American 
Industrial  history  can  aflford  to  neglect. 

"Modern  Industrial  Progress."  By  Charles  H.  Cochrane.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  .Cloth,  647  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  elaborately  illustrated  presentation  of  the  mechanical  mar- 
vels of  modern  industry.  The  introduction  contains  a  series  of  striking 
maps  showing  how  fast  the  world  has  grown  during  the  past  century,  of 
how  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  have  been  opened  up  to  human  knowl- 
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edge.  Then  comes  a  series  of  chapters  on  iron  and  steel,  vehicles,  great 
canals  and  tunnels,  farms  and  farming  machinery,  etc.,  etc.  In  each  of 
which  illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  latest  inventions 
and  processes.  The  chapter  on  the  "Conquest  of  the  Air"  is  very  full 
and  gives  descriptions  of  all  the  litest  attempts  to  navigate  this  element 
As  a  reference  book  of  information  concerning  modern  inventions  it  is 
of  very  great  value.  On  the  historical  side,  however,  it  is  very  weak.  The 
thought  which  will  come  to  every  socialist  reader  of  the  work  is  the  possi- 
bility which  these  wonderous  machines  offer  for  the  freeing  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  store  house  from  which  countless  illustrations  can  be  drawn  to 
point  the  moral  of  how  thoroughly  man  has  conquered  his  environment, 
and  yet  how  thoroughly  subject  he  has  become  to  the  very  instruments 
of  that  conquest. 

"The  Evolution  of  Man."  By  Wilhelm  Boelsche.  Translated  by 
Ernest  Untermann.  "Library  of  Science  for  the  Workers."  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.    Cloth,  160  pp.  $.50. 

There  is  no  greater  need  of  the  working  class  movement  of  the  world 
than  education,  and  in  education  there  is  no  more  important  field  than  the 
knowledge  of  modern  science.  Were  the  facts  that  are  contained  in 
this  little  book  really  a  part  of  the  mental  make  up  of  a  majority  of  the 
laborers  of  America,  capitalism  could  not  last  a  single  year.  Because  in 
some  dim  way  our  rulers  have  become  conscious  of  this  fact,  science,  like 
the  industrial  factors  of  modern  times,  has  been  made  the  monopoly  of 
a  favored  few.  It  is  peculiarly  the  mission  of  the  socialists  to  break  this 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  industrial  monopoly.  The  series  of  books  of 
which  this  is  the  first  are  most  wonderfully  adopted  to  this  end.  They 
are  written  in  so  intensely  interesting  a  style  that  even  the  mind  that  has 
been  corrupted  by  yellow  journalism  and  cheap  fiction  will  nevertheless 
read  them  with  eagerness.  They  are  so  simple  in  language  that  whoever 
can  read  a  newspaper  can  understand  them.  Yet  on  the  scientific  side  they 
present  the  deepest  and  best  of  the  great  universities.  In  this  work  we  see 
the  steady  upward  growth  of  the  human  form  from  the  first  exhibition  of 
life  to  modem  man.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Darwin,  but  have  not 
had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  follow  the  work  of  scientific  specialists 
since  his  time  will  marvel  to  see  how  one  by  one  the  missing  links  have 
been  discovered,  until  today  the  chain  of  descent  is  unbroken  throughout 
its  length.  Those  who,  like  the  great  mass  of  people,  have  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  great  laws  of  evolution  will  find  this  work  a  revelation  in 
its  simple  convincing  statements  of  scientific  facts.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  The  Socialist  Local  that  wishes 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  its  movement  so  deep  that  no  power  can  ever 
disturb  them  can  do  no  better  than  push  the  circulation  of  this  work. 
The  socialist  who  builds  his  philosophy  upon  the  facts  he  will  find  here 
will  never  be  shaken  by  any  passing  storm.  The  translation  is  remark- 
ably well  done,  preserving,  and  if  possible,  improving  upon  the  simple  lucid 
style  of  the  original. 


PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  HAS  DONE. 

Six  years  and  three  months  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  American  social- 
ism was  not  only  without  a  literature  of  its  own,  it  was  without  access 
to  the  socialist  literature  of  Europe.  If  this  statement  is  challenged,  barely 
enough  exceptions  will  be  found  to  "prove  the  rule."  There  were  a  few 
badly  translated  and  badly  printed  books  from  the  German,  and  there  was 
a  mass  of  the  sentimental  literature  well  characterized  as  "socialistic," 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  votes  for  populism  or  Bryanism. 

At  that  time  the  publishing  house  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company, 
already  organized  on  a  coroperative  basis,  and  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  past  offenses  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  publishing  books  of  the 
sort  just  mentioned,  came  definitely  in  touch  with  the  International  social- 
ist movement,  and  began  to  turn  out  the  literature  of  which  that  movement 
stood  in  need. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  as  making  the  absurd 
claim  that  the  rapid  growth  of  an  American  socialist  literature  was  due  to 
this  action  of  ours.  It  was  obviously  due  to  economic  causes,  which  made 
evident  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  Bryanism,  and  demanded  an  appli- 
cation to  American  problems  of  the  materialistic  conception  of  history. 
But  what  we  do  claim  is  that  the  circulation  of  the  literature  which  grew 
out  of  this  necessity  might  have  been  retarded  seriously,  but  for  our 
co-operative  organization  which  was  in  1899  put  at  the  service  of  the 
socialist  movement. 

The  need  of  this  literature  was  realized,  not  by  people  with  large  capi- 
tal to  invest,  but  by  a  slowly  increasing  number  of  working  people,  ai 
first  the  same  people  who  had  previously  been  purchasing  populist  and 
Utopian  books.  It  was  from  these  men  and  women,  not  from  the  party 
socialists,  that  the  first  stock  subcriptions  came  that  made  possible  the 
first  issues  of  the  Pocket  Library  of  Socialism  and  the  first  translations  of 
the  German  socialist  classics.  And  most  of  them  have  long  since  become 
active  party  workers. 

During  these  six  years  more  capital  has  gradually  been  subscribed 
by  about  a  thousand  different  stockholders  in  sums  of  ten  dollars  each; 
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the  total  capital  stock  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Review  is 
$11,800.  But  this  has  been  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
business,  and  the  managers  have  from  the  start  been  obliged  to  carry  a 
crushing  load  of  debt.  This  is  now  reduced  to  a  lower  point  than  ever 
before,  and  most  of  it  is  to  stockholders,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  it  is  a 
source  of  danger  and  a  cause  of  wasted  energy. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  publishing  house  has  been  steadily  growing. 
In  1900  it  began  the  publication  of  the  International  Socialist  Review, 
and  it  has  each  year  expended  upon  the  Review  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars over  and  above  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  and  advertising.  And 
scarcely  a  month  has  gone  by  during  the  whole  six  years  without  the 
addition  of  some  valuable  book,  large  or  small,  to  its  list  of  publications. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

Just  now  there  are  two  important  developments,  which  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  publishing  house.  One  is 
the  unqualified  success  of  the  new  series  of  scientific  books,  the  Library 
of  Science  for  the  Workers.  A  thousand  copies  of  the  opening  volume, 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN,  have  been  sold  in  the  first  three  weeks, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  book  is  received  wherever  it  is  intro- 
duced shows  that  the  new  series  is  needed  and  will  meet  with  a  rapid  sale. 
But  to  put  on  the  market  the  next  six  numbers,  all  of  which  can  soon  be 
ready  for  the  printers,  requires  an  investment  of  about  $2,400. 

Meanwhile  one  of  our  stockholders.  Comrade  Becker  of  Wyoming,  who 
lent  the  company  $1,600  at  six  per  cent  some  two  years  ago,  writes  us 
that  he  has  immediate  need  for  at  least  $600  of  the  money.  We  can  if  ab- 
solutely necessary  raise  the  money  for  him  by  borrowing  from  a  bank 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  but  to  do  this  involves  danger  in  the  event 
of  a  financial  crisis,  besides  increasing  the  burden  of  interest. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  There  are  probably 
not  less  than  three  hundred  readers  of  the  Review  who  intend  some  time 
to  become  stockholders  in  the  co-operative  publishing  house,  thus  gettmg 
the  privilege  of  buying  books  at  cost  as  well  as  helping  to  make  possible 
the  publication  of  more  books.  If  each  of  these  would  send  ten  dollars 
at  once,  the  problem  would  be  solved.  However,  most  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe for  stock  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  month  because  they 
never  have  the  ten  dollars  to  spare  at  one  time.  So  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  full  $3,000  can  be  raised  in  this  way  as  soon  as  needed. 

On  this  account  Charles  H.  Kerr  renews  his  offer  to  duplicate  out 
of  the  balance  due  him  from  the  com.pany  any  contributions  made  before 
the  end  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt  to  Comrade  Becker 
and  bringing  out  the  new  scientific  books.  No  monthly  pledges  are  asked 
for;  only  cash  contributions.  These  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  July 
number. 
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BRENHOLTZ'  "THE  VOICE  OF  EQUALITY." 

Edwin  Arnold  Brenholtz,  who  presented  to  the  co-operative  publishing 
house  the  copyright  of  "The  Recording  Angel,"  reviewed  on  page  700  of 
last  week's  issue,  has  published  through  the  Gorham  Press  of  Boston  a 
noteworthy  poem  in  free  rhythm  without  rhymes,  entitled  The  Voice  of 
Equality.  A  few  short  extracts  will  tell  more  of  its  strength  and  beauty 
than  paragraphs  of  description.  In  the  passages  which  follow,  as  indeed 
in  nearly  the  whole  poem,  Equality  is  personified  as  speaking: 

O  waves  that  link  all  lands,  convey  my  love  to  all ! 

Ye  winds  that  whisper  to  the  stately  and  soul-satisfying  trees,  with  every 

tremble  of  their  tuneful  leaves- convey  my  love  to  all. 
Convey  my  love,  convey  my  love  all  unimpaired  to  bird  and  beast  to  stick 

and  stone  to  flowers  and  flowing  stream,  unbounded  love. 
Convey — and  not  a  word  but  love  to  them. 

«  «  *  *  4:  *  * 

Race  with  the  speed  of  hurricane's  impelling  breath, 

O  Wave  I  love! 
Dash  all  your  saltness  cold  and  harsh  into  my  Brother's  face. 
Back  on  earth's  breast  of  sand  and  shell  toss  his  reviving  form. 
O  Wind  beloved,  quick;  and  whisper  to  this  would-be  suicide,  so  brave 

to  face  the  all-unknown,  so  fearless  as  to  dare  the  death,  so  tired 

of  life's  unequal  lot  and  strife— quick  my  be-loved !  salute  returning 

sense  and  sanity  with  message  ne'er  to  be  forgot: 
Your  mistress-lover  waits  the  touch  and  close  embrace  of  man  as  brave, 

as  fearless  and  as  wearied  of  life's  zvrongs  as  now  are  you. 
Come,  come!  there's  joyful  work  for  you:  you  must  not  die  this  day,  or 

year. 
Sweet  are  the  children  she  will  bear  to  you  in  future  years; 
Sweet  are  the  hours  when  you  shall  see  them  crush  the  cruel  wrong  you 

could  not  slay, 
O  Winds  and  Waves,  be  swift,  be  swift: 
This  word  of  mine  within  my  lover's  ear  can  never  fail. 

The  book  is  daintily  printed  and  cloth  bound,  with  gilt  top  and  gold 
lettering.  The  publishers'  price  is  $1.25,  but  by  special  arrangement  with 
Comrade  Brenholtz,  wc  are  enabled  to  offer  it  at  one  dollar  postpaid;  to 
stockholders  sixty  cents  by  mail  or  fifty  cents  if  sent  at  purchaser's  expense. 

The  first  thousand  copies  of  "The  Recording  Angel"  are  nearly  sold. 
The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  book  just  described,  and  the  story  is 
one  that  every  reader  of  the  Review  will  enjoy. 

GERMS  OF  MIND  IN  PLANTS. 

Under  this  title  we  shall  publish  early  in  August  a  translation  by  A. 
M.  Simons  on  '*Das  Sinnes-Leben  der  Pflanzen,"  by  R.  H.  France.  It 
will  be  the  second  number  of  the  Library  of  Science  for  the  Workers,  and 
is  of  equal  importance  and  interest  with  **The  Evolution  of  Man."  An 
essential  link  in  the  system  of  capitalist  ethics  is  the  assumption  that  the 
human  mind  is  something  unique  in  the  imiverse  and  is  not  the  product 
of  physical  forces  nor  subject  to  physical  laws.  If  this  could  be  proved,  the 
whole  socialist  philosophy  of  historical  materialism  would  be  discredited. 
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But  recent  discoveries  in  biology,  some  of  which  are  charmingly  presentrf 
in  this  book,  prove  that  on  this  important  question  of  fact  the  capitalisii 
and  their  well-paid  advocates  are  wrong,  and  the  socialists  are  ris^t 

In  these  books  of  popular  science  there  is  no  attack  on  persons  nor  CB 
creeds;  there  is  nothing  but  a  clear  and  simple  story  of  the  discoveries 
that  science  has, made.  Thus  these  books  can  be  offered  without  offom 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  broken  away  from  conventional  ideas,  wfait 
they  will  be  sure  to  stimulate  thought  wherever  they  are  read. 

We  promise  this  book  in  August  because  we  believe  that  the  moncf 
required  to  pay  for  the  printing  will  be  ready  by  the  time  it  is  needed; 
for  we  think  every  one  who  reads  this  announcement  will  want  to  hd|L> 
Here  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

If  you  are  already  a  stockholder,  send  a  cash  order  in  advance  for  ai 
many  copies  as  possible  at  thirty  cents  each,  postpaid.  And  if  yon  haw 
not  already  sent  for  copies  of  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN,  indxnk 
this  in  your  order. 

If  not  already  a  stockholder,  subscribe  for  stock  now.  If  posdfa^ 
send  ten  dollars  in  one  remittance. and  get  a  full-paid  certificate.  If  oo^ 
send  one  dollar  with  your  promise  to  pay  a  dollar  each  month  for  mm 
months.  As  soon  as  your  first  dollar  is  paid,  you  will  be  entitled  to  bof 
books  at  the  same  low  rates  made  to  other  stockholders. 

If  not  already  familiar  with  the  co-operative  organization  of  our  pi^ 
lishing  house,  ask  foi  booklet  explaining  it,  which  will  be  mailed  free  d 
charge  upon  request. 
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